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*  The  above  letter,  is  almost  the  eariiest  of  a  series,  tennmatins  only  with  tha 
year  of  Mr.  Knox's  death,  (1831,^  which  the  editor  has  ions  cherished,  among  his 
choicest  treasures.  How  much  ne  owes  to  this  correspondence, .  .  how  maStk  to 
the  free,  familiar,  yet  paternal  converse,  of  many  thousand  happy  hours, . .  how 
modi  to  the  uniform  example  of  this  true-hearted  christian  philosopher,  will  not  be 
known,  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  disclosed.  But  thus  much  he  can  say, 
wiUi  certainty,  that,  scarce  a  day  elapses,  in  which  some  energetic  truth,  some  preg- 
nant principle,  or  some  happy  illustration,  (and  those  illustrations  were  always 
powenul  arguments,)  does  not  present  itself,  for  which  he  was  primarily  indebted, 
to  the  ever-salient  nund  of  ALKZAifDSR  Kvox." 

Bishop  Jzbb,  Extract  from  kU  new  Edition  qf 
Burnett  Livetj  /nlrodttclioii,  p.  xzix. 


E.  Ifc  L.  Merriam Printefs, 


TO 


THE  HONORABLE 


RICHARD  JEBB, 


SECOND  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COURT  OP  KING'S 
BENCH  IN  IRELAND. 


My  dear  Sir, 
Upon  the  opposite  page,  you  will  read  the  recorded 
judgment  of  my  late  honored  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Knox's  portion  of 
the  following  correspondence.  With  regard  to  the 
published  specimen  there  alluded  to.  Bishop  Jebb's 
high  estimate  has  been  amply  borne  out :  Mr.  Knoi's 
letter  upon  christian  preaching,  first  printed  in  the 
Bishop's  introduction  to  Burnet's  Lives,  having  not 
only  experienced  a  most  favorable  reception  in  this 
country,  but  having  been  twice  re-published  in  North 
America ;  the  second  time,  in  a  separate  form,  for 
distribution  among  the  episcopal  clergy. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  received 
back  his  own  part  of  the  correspondence ;  and  having, 
for  the  first  time,  carefully  perused  both  sides  of  the 
series,  as  a  whole,  he  confided  the   manuscripts,   not 


VI  DEDICATION. 

many  months  before  his  own  departure  hence,  to 
my  care,  in  the  following  words  :  .  .  *  These  volumes 
are  yours  ;  and  remember  the  correspondence  is  to  be 
given  to  the  world.' 

Immediately  after  our  great  bereavement,  almost 
my  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  injunction, 
and  to  the  grateful,  though  trying  duty,  which  it  laid 
upon  me.  The  duty,  however  imperfectly,  is  at 
length  accomplished.  And  in  the  discharge  of  my 
sacred  trust,  I  feel  a  satisfaction,  which  words  cannot 
express,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  inscribing 
these  remains  to  one,  whom  Bishop  Jebb  loved  as 
the  best  of  brothers,  and  honored  as  his  second 
father.  The  daily  companionship  of  nearly  one  and 
twenty  years,  enables  me  to  say,  that  the  motto 
prefixed  to  the  dedication  of  Practical  Theology,  was 
the  Bishop's  prevailing  sentiment  through  life  : — 

'  Vi?«t  extento  Proculeius  «bvo, 
Notut  in  fratres  aniou  patemi  !* 

Wi(h  regard  to  your  brother's  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence, the  name  of  Bishop  Jebb,  will  sufficiently 
recommend  to  public  notice,  any  writing  known  to 
come  from  his  pen.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
as  an  interesting  fact,  that  Mr.  Knox  always  con- 
sidered the  Bishop's  familiar  letters,  as,  in  point  of 
composition,  the  most  perfect  of  his  writings.  I  well 
remember  Mr.  Knox's  strong  expression  to  myself,  to 
this  effect,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1810.  He  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  your  brother,  which,  in 
taking  out  of  his  pocket  to  read,  had  been  slightly 
creased.  The  accident  annoyed  him  for  the  moment, 
and  he  thought  it  right  to  explain  why  it  discom- 
posed  him.      Unfolding   the   injured    letter,    he    ob- 
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servedy  '  I  shall  lay  this  carefully  by  ;  I  keep  all 
Mr.  Jebb's  letters ;  for  I  know  no  such  letter-writer 
in  the  English  language.  Every  letter  of  his  is  fit  to 
pass,  without  correction,,  from  the  post-office  into  the 
printer's  hands.' 

In  preparing  the  correspondence  for  publication,  I 
find  evidence  of  still  earlier  date,  that,  in  Mr.  Knox's 
judgment,  your  brother's  letters  were  most  deserving 
of  permanent  preservation. 

The  value  of  a  correspondence  so  long  and  in- 
timate, between  two  such  minds,  upon  subjects  the 
most  interesting  that  can  engage  the  thoughts  of 
man,  will  be  felf  by  every  reflecting  reader.  For 
myself,  I  can  only  add,  that,  taking  together  the 
ability  and  attainments  of  the  correspondents,  and 
the  perfect  freedom,  the  entire  absence  of  reserve, 
which  characterize,  throughout,  their  interchange  of 
thought,  I  nm  unaware  of  the  existence,  in  our 
own  or  in  any  language,  of  a  correspondence  similar 
in  interest  or  importance,  to  that  between  Alexander 
Knox  and  Bishop  Jebb. 

-  1  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  truly  obliged  and  affectionate 

Friend  and  Servant, 

CHARLES  FORSTER. 

Vicarage,  Ash  nead  Sandwich  t 
May  29.  1834. 


LETTER  1. 

July  25.  17M. 

Mt  dear  M&.  Jebb, 
I  TBSTEROAr  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Kihnore« 
letting  me  know  that  he  had  recommended  you  to  a  vacant 
cure  in  his  diocese,  in  Dean  BlundelJ's  parish  of  Swanlinhar ; 
and  the  Dean  called  on  me  this  day»  to  tell  me  that  he  uraa 
ready  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  Bishop's  recommenda- 
tion.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  judge  how  tar  the  business 
maybeehgible  for  you,  I  will  transcribe  that  part  of  the  Bishop's 


«( Dean  Blundell  has  offered  me  the  curacy  of  Swanlinhar ; 
I  have  accepted  of  it,  and  recommended  Mr.  Jebb  for  it, 
if  the  appointment  should  meet  his  and  vour  wishes.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  a  credUable  clergyman  nxed  there,  it  being 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort  during  the  summer.  I  conceive, 
too,  that,  for  him,  it  will  offer  better  accommodations  than  most 
countiy  towns  in  Ireland.  By  accepting  of  it,  he  will  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  diocese :  it  is  the  fizst  establishment  which  has 
offered  since  you  spoke  to  me.  I  own  I  wbh  it  may  suit  hun  | 
but  do  not  imag^ie  that  I  make  a  point  of  his  aceeptins  it." 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Jebb,  all  I  can  say  is,  consider  Sie  point, 
and  make  your  ejection  as  apeedUy  as  you  can ;  for  Dean 
Blundell  is  impatient  to  have  the  cure  filled;  as  it  has  been 
some  time  vacant,  to  the  no  small  detriment  o£  the  parish.  I 
need  make  no  remark  to  you,  I  am  sure,  on  the  kind,  candid, 
gentlemanlike  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  eiqyresses  himself, 
t  is  in  unison  with  every  thing  I  have  seen  in  him.  Your 
own  views  and  feelings,  however,  must  decide ;  and  if  it  be  in 
fiivor  of  the  appointment,  you  must  arrange  matters  for  entering 
on  it  without  delay.  It  is  not  the  cure,  stricUy,  of  the  parish, 
but  of  a  chapel  of  ease  ;  the  salary,  the  usual  one,  60i. 
Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alex.  Ki^ox. 

VOL.   I.  2 
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LETTER  I. 
To  A.  Ktior,  Esq. 

SwanlialMtf,  BaUycomid,  May  t9.  1800. 
Mt  DBAR  S1R9 
I  HAVE  frequently  accused  myself  of  scandalous  neglect,  in 
not,  long  since,  having  given  you  some  account  of  my  situati<Mi 
here.  I  did,  indeed,  write  you  one  letter,  many  months  ago ; 
but  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  ever  reached  you*  Since  £al, 
I  was  not  certain  in  what  [>art  of  England  you  were ;  but,  from 
some  inquiries  I  made,  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  your  health  and 
spirits  are  both  better,  than  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you. 

By  your  kindness,  I  am  embariied  in  my  profession  in  a 
manner  as  favorable  as  I  could  possibly  nave  wished;  snd 
much  more  so  than  I  ever  had  an^  reason  to  expect  In  the 
Bishop  of  Eilmore,  I  have  expenenced  a  gentieman,  and  a 
friend.  His  manners  are  Idghly  pleasing,  and  his  attention  to 
me  has  been  such,  as  clearly  proves,  that  he  had  a  high  rc^^ard 
for  your  recommendation.  Added  to  this,  when  I  find  ,]um  a 
good  man,  and  a  truly  pious  Christian,  surely  I  need  not  say, 
that  it  is  delightfi]]  to  me  to  have  commenced  my  duties  under 
him.  Independent  of  any  prospects,  I  am  hfl^ppy  at  being 
placed  in  his  diocese ;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  thank  you 
for  the  introduction  you  gave  me  to  such  a  man,  because  I 
never  could  do  so  sufficiently. 

I  find  myself  very  pleasantly  situated.  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood I  have  none,  except  one  family.  That  family  is  very 
pleasing,  firiendly,  and  good.  Their  house  is  always  open  to 
me ;  and  they  are  most  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  for  the 
good  of  the  poorer  classes ;  teaching  and  clothing  iheir  children, 
and  providing  them  with  work.  At  a  greater  dutance,  I  haVe 
an  intercourse  with  Mr.  Woodward*,  Lord  Eimiskillen,  and  the 
Bishop :  this  society,  parochial  duties,  and  my  books,  occupy 
my  time  very  completely ;  and  leave  me  no  room  to  complain 
of  heavy  hours. 

I  have  followed  your  advice,  in  occasionally  making  a  parti- 
cular sermon  of  Tillotson,  or  Seeker,  my  model;  following 
their  arguments,  and  adopting  their  arranffement  I  have,  also, 
preach^  a  kind  of  commentary  on  a  rsalm,  now  and  then ; 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  youngest  son  of  Richard  Woodward,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Cbyne ;  and,  through  after-life,  one  of  Bishop  Jebb's  most  attached  and 
▼aluea  friends. — Ed. 
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'  keejHiig  in  view  ^our  very  useAii  lecture  in  Dawson  Street,  on 
that  subject :  this  practice  I  find  extremely  pleasant  to  myself, 
and  do  not  think  it  is  unpleasing  to  my  congregation.  These 
are,  f<Hr  the  most  part^  of  the  lower  order ;  very  decent,  regular, 
and  attentivis.  I  almost  regret,  that  the  arrival  of  water-drinkera 
is  so  near.  I  think  I  could  preach  more  usefully  to  my  own 
poor,  but  respectable  audience  :  they  are,  in  general,  about  160 
in  number ;  sometimes,  much  more. 

I  have  a  near  neighbcNr  (at  Florence  Court)  Wm.  Cole,  with 
whom,  till  lately,  I  have  had  but  little  intercourae.  He  is  a 
most  respectable  young  man ;  as  a  clergyman,  extremely  zear 
lous  and  correct.  I  should  wish,  very  much,  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him ;  and  was  happy  to  find  him  lately  "Mfcfc»i^ 
advances,  towards  my  more  frequently  visiting  at  bb  fethei's. 
He  has  made  it  very  much  his  business  to  studv  the  tastes,  and 
dispositions  of  his  parishionera ;  going  to  their  houses ;  inviting 
them  to  the  Sacrament ;  and  preachiog  in  a  manner  level  to 
their  understandings.  There  are  few  young  men  of  rank,  who 
take  so  much  pains ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  may  derive 
from  him  much  iisefbl  infonnation.  It  is  veiy  Ymppj  tlutt  he  is 
settled  in  a  place,  ^ere  the  rank  and  influence  of  his  family 
give  him  so  many  opportunities  oi  doing  good. 

I  h<^  and  trust,  that  you  continue  to  mend  in  health  and 
spirits.  I  should  think,  that  the  varie^  of  situation,  and  the  air 
of  England,  must  be  useful  to  you.  It  would  sive  me  true 
pleasure,  if,  in  any  leisure  half  hour,  you  would  fet  me  know 
how,  and  where,  you  are  ;  there  are,  I  believe,  very  few,  who 
vfiah.  more  sincerely  for  your  welfare, — I  am  sure,  none  have 
better  reason, — than  I.  That  you  may  be  well  and  happy,  that 
it  may  please  God  to  continue  you  long  to  your  friends,  and  to 
society,  is  the  wish  and  prayer,  of  your  obliged 

And  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

JoHii  Jkbb. 


LETTER  U. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Swanlinbar,  Ballyconnel,  Nov.  6.  1800. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  HAVE  just  learnt  your  address  in  London,  and  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  a  few  lines.     I  heard,  latelv, 
from  my  brother,  that  you  favored  him  with  your  company  for 
one  day.     I  hope  and  trust  that  your  health  continues  in,  at 
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least,  as  good  a  state,  as  when  he  saw  you,  I  have  often  wished 
for  some  more  satisfactory  way  of  learning  where,  and  how,  you 
were,  than  from  inquiries,  which  could  be  seldom  made,  and 
still  less  frequently  answered.  If  you  could  spare  so  much 
time,  I  believe  few  would  be  more  gratified  than  I  should,  to 
hear,  from  yourself,  a  little  of  yourself:  however,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  trespass  upon  time,  which  is  employed  to  far  better 
purpose.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  of  writing,  till  you  have  a 
vacant  hour ;  should  any  occur,  I  would  be  extremely  gratified 
by  your  giving  me  a  line. 

The  extreme  retirement  of  this  place  gives  me  abtmdant  time 
for  reading.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the 
method  in  which  it  is  employed.  However,  I  can  say,  I  am 
not  absolutely  idle  ;  and  in  the  duties  of  the  parish,  and  occa- 
sional visits  to  my  friends,  I  find  sufficient  relaxation.  I  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  study  greek  with  some  care  ;  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  make  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment I  propose  beginning  widi  the  historians ;  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  &c.  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  your  opinion  of 
this  plan.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  let  it  exclude  divinity,  and 
English  literature.     Two  hours  a  day  is  all  I  would  give  up  to  it 

I  have  been,  very  lately,  with  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  The 
more  I  see  him,  the  more  reason  have  I  to  admire  and  esteem 
him.  I  think  myself  happy  in  the  society  of  such  a  man  ;  and 
am  not  without  hopes  that  I  receive  improvement  from  every 
visit  I  make  him.  His  piety  is  unaffected  ;  his  understanding 
is  sound  ;  and  his  opinions  are  most  correct  If  I  do  not  im- 
prove by  his  example,  it  is  my  own  fault  I  oflen  meet,  with 
him,  a  very  excellent,  and  very  learned  man.  Dr.  Hales. 

Both and are  very  anxious  for  the  completion  of 

the  Flapper.*  According  to  the  original  plan,  there  were  to 
have  been  108  Nos. ;  75  only  have  appeared.  Its  publication 
in  London  is  deprecated,  in  the  present  unfinished  state.     Dr. 

would  engage  for  his  full  proportion :  so  would  • 

The  latter  would,  also,  rally  the  contributors  in  Dublin.  Dr. 
■  proposes  signifying,  by  advertisement,  that  a  letter-box 

wiU  be  open  till  the  1st  of  January;  and  publishing  all  the  ad- 
ditional numbers  together,  on  the  Ist  of  February.  Then,  he 
says,  the  entire  work  might  go,  in  a  handsome  manner,  to 
Rivington's  press.     Your  co-operation  is  earnestly  requested. 

has  no  doubt  of  the  Dublin  Flappers.     I  have  been  invited 

to  take  a  share ;  and,  though  very  fearful  that  I  should  be  wo- 
fully  deficient,  would  endeavor  to  do  something,  if  the  business 
were  taken  up. 

*  A  liter u J  journal,  published  in  Dublin.— £d. 
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If  you  can  spare  time,  an  answer  to  this  will  make  ine  very 
happy. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  and  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  in. 

To  A.  Kmx,  E$q. 

DeceinlMr  4.  1800. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  DO  assure  you,  I  know  not  when  I  received  a  letter,  which 
gave  me  so  much  real  gratificatioD,  as  that  you  had  the  good- 
ness to  write  me.  I  need  not,  I  trust,  say,  that  I  am  truly  sorry 
for  the  cause  of  your  former  silence.  Your  letter,  however,  is 
to  me  a  most  acceptable  proof,  that  your  state  of  health  is  im- 
proved ;  I  am  willing  to  imagine,  that  its  length  proves  not  only 
your  kindness  to  me,  but,  also,  the  absence  of  any  oppressive 
complaint  To  write  to  you,  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  ; 
but,  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  hear  from  you,  I  beg  and 
Mrtreat,  that  you  never  may  attempt  writing,  when  it  does  not 
perfectly  suit  your  state  of  health  and  spirits.  I  shall  certainly, 
as  you  desire  it,  frequently  indulge  myself  by  writing  to  you  ; 
and  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  few  lines,  whenever  you  can  give 
them  perfecthf  at  y<nir  eoBt. 

Your  kind  expressions  concerning  my  brother,  are  such  as 
demand  my  warmest  thanks.  I  feel  their  value  the  more  sensi- 
bly, because  I  know  they  are  sincere,  and  think  they  are  merit- 
ed. In  him,  I  have  experienced,  not  only  a  brother,  but  an  ad- 
viser, a  friend,  and  a  &ther ;  I  assure  you,  he  has  more  than 
once  reminded  me  of  Proculeius, — •  Notus  in  fnitres  animi  pa- 
temi.'  That  he  should  marry,  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  favorite 
wbh  of  mine ;  I  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  do  so :  he  is  a 
man  of  domestic  habits,  exceedingly  attached  to '  homebred  hap* 
piness.'  My  sister  would,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  in  your  favorable 
opinion ;  in  a  letter  I  some  time  since  received  from  her,  she 
expressed  herself  of  you  as  she  ought 

I  have  not  very  lately  seen  the  Bishop;  but  shall,  please 
God,  soon  take  a  trip  to  Kilmore.  I  will  not  fail,  then,  to  took 
at  the  passage  in  the^  British  Critic,  you  so  kindly  pointed  out. 
I  will,  I  fancy,  takei^  that  publication,  from  January  next 

I  agree  perfectly  with  you  in  deprecating  illiberal  churchman- 
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ship.  I  read  the  notice  to  Rusticus,  and  think  it  as  ^r  and 
candid,  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

For  your  kindness  in  procuring  npe  Lowth  and  Blackwall,  I 
feel  much  indebted.  Tliey  are  books  which  I  had  a  great  in- 
clination to  read ;  their  value  will  certainly  experience  no  di- 
minution, by  their  coming  from  you.  Sacred  criticism  I  have 
always  looked  forward  to,  since  I  thought  of  divinity,  as  a  very 
principal  and  delightful  branch  of  my  future  studies;  and  Marsh's 
Michaelis,  with  Lardner,  &c.  &c.,  I  purposed  procuring.  I 
am*  therefore,  happy  to  find  my  intentions  corroborated,  by  your 
opinion.  I  shall  keep  in  view  your  caution  as  to  Micfaaelis's 
boldness.  I  fancy  some  caution  will  be,  also,  necessaiy,  in 
using  Lardner.  Cniden's  English,  and  Schmidius's  Greek 
Concordances,  properly  used,  wiS,  perhaps,  be  the  most  effectu- 
al guards  against  any  thing  fanci^ud ;  b^  leading  to  Scripture,  as 
its  own  expositor.  Any  criticism  that  is  just,  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  Scripture  must  confirm.  Whatever  is  unfair,  or  un- 
scriptural,  will  not  stand  the  test,  but  must  meet  detection. 

I  discovered,  lately,  a  most  brilliant  passage,  in  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  astonishingly  applicable  to  the  present  times; 
Book  5.  Canto  2.  Stanza  29.  ad  finem.  It  depicts  the  arrogant 
impugners  of  the  natural  and  moral  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence,— ^the  unsettlers  and  equalizers,  the  democrats  and  de- 
istSi — in  most  vivid  and  appropriate  colors.  I  really  believe, 
that,  if  a  person  of  considerable  talents  were  to  sit  down,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  such  gentry,  in  the  style  of 
Spenser,  he  could  not  do  it  in  so  exact  and  so  poignant  a  man- 
ner, as  Spenser  has  done.  He  would  use  more  antiquated 
words  (which  you  will  observe  are  very  rare  in  this  passage) ; 
and  he  would  be  afraid  to  venture  certain  words,  which  seem  of 
modem  coinage,  and  n^ch  Spenser  has  almost  prophetically 
given,-— *  equalize — uncontrolled  freedom — equality — innova- 
tion— ^lordings— commons,'  &c.  &c. 

I  should  think  it  a  great  pity,  if  this  eloquent  and  admirably 
descriptive  passage  were  not  given  to  the  world,  with  suitable 
renuuKs.  The  writings  of  Godwin,  Paine,  Darwin,  and  Co. 
would  afford  an  excellent  commentary.  I  had  thoughts  of 
sending  it  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  myself;  Eut,  on  some 

conversation  with  ,  am  of  opinion,  it  should  pass  from 

abler  hands  than  mine.  I  wish  you  had  leisure  and  mclination 
to  take  it  up.  It  would  take,  well  edited  with  notes,  somewhat 
afler  the  style  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature.'  If  you  decline 
it,  might  it  not,  by  some  means,  be  put  into  the  ^  Pursuer's' 
hands,  or  suggested  to  Mr.  Canning?  I  beg  you  will  inform 
me  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  hear  a  report  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  dead.     May 
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there  not  be  some  prospect  of  our  excellent  friend^s  removal  to 
CasheH 

Believe  me  your  most  faithful  and  obliged 

friend  and  servant, 

JoHH  Jebb. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  A.  Kmot,  E§q. 

IT,  Dm.  M.  IMO. 


Mt    1HKA&   8lR, 

Thouoh  f  consider  it  highly  probable  you  have,  by  thki  time, 
fixed  your  quartere  at  Bristol,  I  write  this,  at  random,  to  Iion- 
dim ;  concluding,  that,  if  you  have  removed,  the  penons  with 
whom  you  lodged  are  acquainted  with  your  address. 

I  have  not  lately  seen  the  Bishop  of  Kihnore ;  but  purpose, 
please  Grod,  as  soon  as  I  have  shaken  off  a  cold,  produced  by 
this  raw  weadier  in  a  veiy  damp  country,  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  went  to  town  the  26^1  inst  to  pay  hia  respects  to  the  new 
primate ;  but  will,  I  am  informed,  speedily  return.  I  wish  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  vary  the  scene,  by  remaining  a  little 
longer. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  experienced  much  pleasure, 
and  derived  no  smaU  advantage,  firom  a  conespondence,  which 
has  been  pretty  briskly  carried  on,  between  Stopford  of  the 
College,  and  me.  Every  letter  that  he  writes,  is  calculated  to 
make  him  ^o  receives  it  a  better  Christian.  He  abounds  in 
truly  ardent  zeal ;  his  aampUcity,  humility,  and  benevolence  are 
most  edifying;  he  Yiaa  a  charitable  and  friendly  feeling  for 
Christians  of  ail  denominations  ;  and  it  is  his  supreme  wish,  to 
promote  piety  in  sentiment  and  practice,  and  the  knowledge  of 
gospel  truth.  I  am  not  without  sanguine  hopes  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  example,  having  a  happy  influence  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  young  students  (he  is  lecturer  in  divinity) :  if  they 
only  follow  his  advice,  they  will  become  exemplary  clergymen. 
And  I  think  it  neariy  impossible,  that  many  of  them  should  not 
imbibe  some  of  his  spint,  and  be  warmed  by  a  portion  of  his 
zeal.  ^ 

My  present  study  is  the  Bible,  without  any  commentary :  the* 
object,  to  acquire  a  general  view  of  God's  dispensations.  After 
having  gone  through  the  Sacred  volume,  I  purpose  reading  f^c 
neral  views  of  Scnpture ;  and,  then,  applying  the  information 
acquired  from  them ;  reading  over  ^e  bible  again ;  reviewing^ 
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my  remaiics ;  and  lookipg  at  the  queries  put  down ;  for  I  do 
not,  now,  stop  to  investigate  minute  difficulties.  For  all  this, 
I  allow  al>out  a  year.  And  then,  with  God's  help,  having  form- 
ed some  ideas  for  myself^  I  propose  to  enter  on  a  plan  of  gen- 
eral study,  in  which  divinity  shall  be  the  grand  object,  and  all 
the  branches  shall  be  subordinate. 

*  Correspondence  on  reUgious  topics,  I  believe,  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  St<^ford  says,  he  has  found  it  of  singular  ser- 
vice ;  and  strongly  recommends  it  to  me.  His  letters  are  a 
great  treasure.  I  find,  in  them,  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  serious  call  to  humiUty.  They 
unite,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  fervor,  and  a  sense  of  man's 
weakness  in  himself.  They  have  created  in  me  some  new 
feelings.  And  I  heartily  implore  God's  grace,  that  I  may  im- 
prove by  them  as  I  ought. 

Whenever  you  can  conveniently  write,  I  would  be  particu- 
larly obliged  to  you  for  your  advice  ;  whether  as  to  study,  or 
practice,  or  methods  of  improving  my  religious  feelings. 

I  should  be  very  thankful  for  a  few  ideas,  on  what  charu^n 
preaching  should  be  :  it  is  a  complaint  with  many,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  some  measure  just,  that  clergymen  do  not  sufficiently 
preach  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  religion.  What  do  you 
conceive  to  be  the  mean,  between  cold  moraUfy,  and  wild  en- 
thusiasm, in  preaching  ? 

Have  you  thought  about  the  passage  in  Spenser,  which  I 
mentioned  7 

I  was  much  taken  with  an  epitaph  on  Yoltaire,  in  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine  for  December.  Do  you  think  it  could 
possibly  be  translated  7 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  this  too  hasty  and  im- 
perfect letter,  written  at  the  close  of  a  very  busy  day,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

friend  and  servant, 

John  Jbbb* 


LETTER  2. 

ShrewBbuiy,  Jan.  29.  1801. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  THANK  you  much,  for  your  last  letter :  I  sat  down  to  answer 
itt  several  days  ago ;  but  I  began,  on  a  larger  scale,  than  I  was 
able  to  accomplish :   I  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  take  in 
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V 

my  sails ;    not,  as  is  customary,  because  there  is  too  much : 
wind,  •  •  but,  because  there  is  not  enough  to  fill  tbenu 

What  you  say  of  Stopford*  is  just,  in  eveiy  respect :  he  Lf 
an  uncommonly  good  man;   and  you  cannot  do  better,  tiiaa 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  him.     The  grand  deficienciesC? 
in  right  temper  and  conduct,  arise,  much  more,  from  want  of ' 
right  feelings,  than  from  want  of  knowledge  :  and  ri^t  feelings 
cannot,  so  certainly,  be  either  obtained,  or  improved,  as  by 
communication,  and  close  intercourse,  with  those  who  possess ' 
th^n.     ^  Aa  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a 
man,  his  friend  :'  Solomon  said  some  true  things  ;  and  this  is 
not  the  least  important  of  them. 

You  say,  ^lat, '  it  is  nearly  impossible,  that  many  of  those, 
who  attend  Stopford^s  divinity  lectures,  should  not  imbibe  some 
of  his  spirit,  and  be  wanned  by  a  portion  of  his  zeal.'  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible.  XH'^  religion  is  happily  conf|i^ous :  and, 
I  am  sure,  it  owed  its  rapid  progress,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  infinitely  more,  to  the  divine  infection,  (if  1  may  use 
such  an  expression,)  that  attended  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles, 
than  to  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  miracles.  I  believe, 
there  never  yet  was  a  really  good  man,  I  mean,  a  zealous,  de- 
cided christian,  whose  lively  expression  of  his  own  feelings, 
did  not,  more  or  less,  reach  the  hearts  of  those  y/vho  heard 
him. 

And  this,  in  some  degree,  answers  your  question,  *  What 
christian  preaching  should  be  V     At  least,  it  points  out  an  in- 

*  *  The  ReT.  JoMph  Stopford,  D.  D.  then  fellow  of  Trkihy  CoiIege>  DiMin,  ft^ 
terwarda  rector  of  Letterkemij,  IreUnd.  The  motiires  of  deiicacjr  whidLin  189t, 
led  to  the  >uppre8sion  of  hia  name,  no  longer  exist :  he  died  thieyear(189S)  alike 
regretted  and  beloTed.'-*-Bp.  Jebb :  note  to  the  Sod  edition  of  his  Burnett  Livee, 
Introduction,  p.  vi. 

Before  the  close  of  the  same  year  (December  9. 16S3),  the  Bishop  of  linerkk 
was  himself  taken  to  Us  reward : —  •  ■  •, 

<He  Uugbt  «•  how  to  tire,  and  (oh !  too  high  j. 
The'  price  of  knowledge)  taught  ii8  how  todievP 

The  following  brief  notice,  taken  from  a  public  jouraaljU  so  jnttljr  defcHpthre 
that  it  claims  more  permanent  preserration  >* 

*  Died.  OB  the  9th  instant,  at  East  HilL  Wandsworth,  >»  the  59th  year  of  his  ags^ 
after  along  illness, the  Right  Reverend  John  Jebb,  D.D. F.R.8^Xord  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  For  nearly  seven  years,  he  had  suffered  undar 
the  effects  of  a  violent  paralytic  seixare,  which  compelled  him  to  wilhdrmw  tnm 
the  more  active  duties  of  his  See,  and  to  reside  jo  this  coun'^ry  for  the  benefit  of 
medical  advice.  But  his  mind  survived  his  body;  and,  while  an  uvalid  scarce- 
ly able  to  move  about  his  room,  even  with  assistance,  he  continued  an  anxious  and 
watchfol  care  over  his  diocese^  and  employed  the  hours  of  languor  and  sickness  in 
tiw  preparation  and  publication  of  works  original,  or  those  of  other  great  divines, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  private  lifo  he  was  amoiL^  the  most 
amiabla  and  beloved  of  men,  with  a  singular  ftcultyof  attaching  all  of  every  age 
to  him.  In  literature,  he  was  among  the  most  distinguished  b3>1ical  scholars  of 
the  age ;  and,  in  personal  humility  and  piety,  he  was  worthy  of  his  oflke  as  a  chns* 
tian  bishop/— 'Ed. 

VOL.   I.  3 
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dispensable  pre-requisite :  c^uistian  pmching  can  arise,  only, 
^on(i,a  c^oiutian  mind  and  heart  This  is  the  great  want  in  the 
preacHn^  of  to-day :  there  is  no  spirit  in  it  It  is  the  result  of 
a  kind  of  inteUectiud  pumping ;  there  is  no  gushing  fix>m  the 
spring.  Our  Savi<R-,  speaking  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of 
the  happiness  which  his  religion  would  bring,  into  the  boscMns 


erlasting  life.'    Where  this  is  in  a  minister,  it  will  spring 
out,  as  well  as  spring  vp :  and  it  will  be  felt  to  be  living  water, 
from  the  pleasure  uid  refreshment  which  it  c<mve^  almost 
.  even  to  mmds  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  such  communicati<His. 
What  HoiucB  says,  is  quite  in  point : — 

Non  Mtk  eft  fvlcb&a  eMo  poeinattf  dulcia  mmto: 
Et,  9Uocunqu«  Tolunt  animmn  auditonf  agunU). 
Ut  ndnitibufl  arridenty  ita  flentibue  adtunt 
Hvmani  Toltiw.    Si  m  me  iere,  dolendim  eat 
Primum ipai tibi;  tunc tua me  infiMtunia Indent: 

the  PvLCHRA,  is  all,  that  a  man  who  does  not  himself  feel,  can 
attain  to :  the  Dulgia,  is  the  offspring  of  an  impressed,  and 
interested  heart  But,  if  such  efiects  were  to  be  produced,  by 
the  mere  feeling  exhibition  of  human  distress,  what  may  not 
be  looked  for,  from  divine  trudis  ? .  .  interesting  to  the  hearer, 
no  less  than  to  the  speaker ;  and  interesting,  beyond  all  that 
can  be  conceived,  to  every  natural  sentiment  of  man, .  •  when 
done  justice  to,  in  the  same  way,  that  Horace  here  demands 
for  the  drama. 

A  witt)r  poet  has  well  said,  • . 

The  apecknia  lermona  of  a  worldly  man, 
Are  little  more  than  flaahee  in  the  pan: 
The  mere  haranguing  upon  what  men  call 
Morality,  ia  powder  without  ball : 
But  he,  who  preaches  with  a  Chriatian  srace, 
Fires  at  our  ▼ices,  and  the  shot  takes  puce. 

But  you  also  ask,  *  what  do  I  conceive  to  be  the  mean,  be- 
tween cold  morality,  and  wild  enthusiasm  V  To  this,  I  answer, 
that  the  mean  between  all  extremes,  is  -Christianity,  as  given  in 
the  New  Testament  An  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  Christ's 
religion,  as  tau^t,  by  himself;  as  exemplified,  in  the  acts  of 
the  apostles;  and  as  expanded  and  ramified,  in  the  epistles, 
particularly  of  Saint  Paul, . .  is  the  best  and  o^  preservative, 
against  coldness,  against  fanaticism,  and  against  superstition. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  simple,  direct  view  of  Christianity, 
has  very  seldom  been  taken.  Most  men,  in  all  aces,  have  sat 
down  to  the  gospel,  with  a  set  of  prejudices,  which,  like  so 
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many  iiHminton,  have  laid  the  chnstiaii  religioii  on  a  bed  like 
tfiat  of  Procrustes ;  and,  as  it  suited  themy  either  mutilated  it 
by  yidmice,  or  extended  it  by  force. 

I  agree,  however,  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  in  her  ingenious  essay 
on  the  subject,  that  coldness  is  a  far  more  dangerous  extreme, 
than  oyer  much  heat  The  one,  may  consist  with  real  good- 
mem :  na^,  may  be  the  consequence  of  leal  goodness,  com- 
mixing witibk  a  perturbed  imagination,  or  an  ill-formed  judgment 
But  coldness  can  be  resolyed,  only,  into  an  absolute  want  of 
feeling.  Enthusiasm  is  excess,  but  coldness  is  want  of  yitah^. 
The^ndnisiast,  in  a  mcnral  view,  is  insane ;  which  implies  the 
possibility  of  recovery,  and,  peihaps,  a  partial  or  occasional  re- 
currence of  reason.  The  cold  person  is  like  the  idiot,  where 
reason  never  shows  itself,  and  where  convalescence  is  despe- 
rate. 

But,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has  really  found 
the  mean,  between  the  two  extremes,  will,  and  must,  be  reck- 
oned enthusiastic,  by  those  who  are  in  the  extreme  of  coMness^^ 
You  can  easfly  conceive,  that,  when  any  one  stands  on  a  naiddle 
point,  between  two  others,  who  are,  with  respect  to  him,  strictly 
equidistant,  he  must,  from  the  inevitable  laws  of  perspective* 

rMur  to  both,  not  to  be  in  the  middle,  but  conqparatively  near 
opposite  party.    He  therefore,  v.. 
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must  make  up  his  mind,  to  be  censured  on  both  sides  :  by  die 
enthusiast,  as  cold  ;  by  those  who  are  really  cold,  as  an  enthu- 
siast 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  I  return,  to  the  New-Testa- 
ment view  of  Cluristianity. 

Now  tins,  I  repeat,  (for  the  reasons  above  given,)  is  most 
surely,  to  be  sought,  in  the  New-Testament  itself.  And  the 
representation  given  of  Christianity  there,  differs,  in  my  mind, 
from  that  given,  in  most  pulpits,  in  very  many,  and  veiy  impor- 
tant instances.     I  shall  notice  two  instances  particularly :  .  • 

I.  Christianity  is  represented,  in  most  pulpits,  rather  as  a 
scheme  of  external  conduct,  than  as  an  inward  principle  of 
moral  happiness,  and  moral  rectitude. 

In  modem  sermons,  you  get  a  great  many  admonitions  and 
directions,  as  to  right  conduct :  but,  what  David  asked  for,  so 
earnestly,  is  seldom  touched  upon, .  .  '  Create  in  me  a  clean 
HEART,  O  God !  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.*  Now, 
the  New  Testament  dwells  on  this,  as  its  main  object :  '  make 
the  tree  good,'  says  Christ,  ^  and  its  fruit  will,  also,  be  good^ : 
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.  . «  Except  ^  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  you 
can,  in  no  wise,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

These  expressions  evidently  imply,  that,  in  order  to  be  chris- 
tians, persons  must  undergo  a  moral  change  ;  that  Christianity 
is  designed  to  make  them  something,  which  they  are  not,  by 
nature  ;  and,  that,  the  alteration  produced,  in  the  mind,  the  af- 
fections, and  the  conduct,  by  a  ri^ht,  and  full,  acquiescence  in 
the  Gospel,  is  so  radical,  so  strilung,  and  so  efficacious,  as  to 
warrant  the  strongest  imagery,  in  order  to  do  it  justice,  that  lan- 
guage can  furnish. 

*  Except  a  man,'  says  our  Lord,  *  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.'.  .  ^  If  any  man,'  says  St  Paul,  ^  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold  all  things  are  become  new.'  •  •  *  If  ye,  then,  be  risen 
with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above :  for  ye  are 
dead,  and  your  life  is  hid,  wiSi  Christ  in  God.'  •  . '  Being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  for  t^  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by 
Uie  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us.'  And,  to  quote  but 
one  passage  more,  from  St  Paul, .  •  *•  They  that  are  Christ's, 
have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  desires^' 

Now,  what,  I  ask,  do  these  expressions  imp^  ?  Afler  eveiy 
fair  allowance  for  figure,  and  metaphor,  do  they  not  convey  a 
far  deeper,  and  more  mysterious  view  of  Christianity,  than  is, 
commonly,  adverted  to?  Some  divines,  I  know,. endeavor  to 
explain  these,  and  similar  passages,  as  if  they  referred,  rather 
to  a  relative  and  extrinsic,  than  to  a  real  and  internal  change  ; 
as  if  they  meant,  merely  proselytism  from  heathenism,  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  initiation  into  outward  church  privileges.  But  this 
miserable  mode  of  interpretation,  is  flatly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  not  hbathenism, 
but  MORAL  EVIL,  which  is  here  pointed  out,  as  the  grand  source 
of  human  misery :  and  the  aptitude  of  the  gospel,  to  overcome 
and  extirpate  this  moral  evil,  is  what  is  dwelt  upon,  as  its 
great,  and  leading  excellence.  These,  therefore,  and  all  similar 
passages,  must  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense  :  and,  when  so 
understood,  how  deep  in  their  import !  To  suppose  that  there  is 
not  a  strict  appositeness,  in  these  figurative  expressions,  would 
be  to  accuse  the  apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  of  bombastic  am- 
plification :  but,  if  they  have  been  thus  applied,  because  no 
other  ones  were  adequate,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  say 
again,  what  a  view  do  ihey  give  of  Christianity  ! 

It  may  be  said,  that  enthusiasts  have  abused  these  expres- 
sions. True  :  but  what  then  ?  What  gift  of  God,  has  not  been 
abused  ?  And  the  richest  gifls,  most  grossly  ?  Meanwhile,  the 
Scriptures  remain  unadulterated ;  and,  abused  as  they  may  have 
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been«  by  perverse  misreprefleBtokion,  on  the  one  side,  or  on 
the  o^er,  we  have  no  right  to  go  to  any  other  standard. 

With  these  passages  of  Scripture,  then,  and  many  similar 
ones, .  •  nay,  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  in  my 
view,  i  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  christian  preaching  consists, 
first,  in  representing  man  to  be,  by  nature,  (I  mean  in  his  pre- 
sent fallen  state,)  a  weak,  ignorant,  sinfuU  and,  of  course,  mi- 
serable  being ;  as  such,  to  1^  liable  to  God's  displeasure  ;  and 
to  be  d>solute]y  incapable  of  enjoying  any  real  happiness,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  The  passages  of  Scripture  which  prove  this, 
are  innumerable :  I  shall  give  but  a  few.  *•  You  hath  he  quick- 
ened, ^Huo  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmi^  against  God.  The  carnal  man  knoweth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them ;  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.  They  that  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot 
please  God.  Having  the  understanding  darkened;  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God.' 

Nor,  are  we  to  suppose,  that  these  texts  speak,  only,*  /^■ik& 
grossly  wicked.  St  Paul  repeatedly  expliains  such  statenients, 
to  belong  to  aU  mankind,  untU  they  are  brought  to  repentance, 
and  are  inwardly,  as  well  as  outwardly,  <£anged  by  divine 
grace.  And,  in  fact,  our  own  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this.  For,  if  we  look  around  us,  whom  do  we  see,  either  truly 
good,  or  truly  happy  I  Some  there  are,  unquestionably ;  though,  / 
too  generally,  in  a  very  low,  and  imperfect  degree.  But,  haw' 
rarely  do  we  discover,  what  St.  Paul  calls,  'the  fruit  of  the 
SPIRIT,  •  .  .  love,  joy,  peace,  loog-sufiering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  Yet,  surety,  the  possession 
of  these  tempers,  is  just  as  essential  to  Christianity  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  St  Paul :  now,  as  well  as  then,  it  is  an  im- 
mutable truth,  that,  '  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Clurist, 
he  is  none  of  his.' 

To  shew,  then,  strongly,  and  feelingly,  the  misery,  not  only 
of  sinful  actions,  but,  of  that  carnal,  worldly,  indevout,  unfeeU 
ing  state  of  mind,  in  which,  most  men  are  cont^it  to  Kve  ;  and 
to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a  change  from  that  state, 
into  an  humble,  watchful,  spiritual,  devout,  filial  firame  of  mind, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  foundation  of  e^  christian  preaching ; 
as  it  is,  in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  Christianity. 

The  very  word  for  refehtan ce,  points  out  the  reality,  and 
depth  of  this  changj;  fietctrou*,  a  transformaiion  of  imnd. 
And  our  Lord's  wonis  to  St  Paul;  clearly  explain  wherein  that 
change,  that  fieravoia  consists  :  '  To  open  their  eyes  ;  to  turn 
them  firom  darkness,  to  light ;  and  from  (he  power  of  Satan, 
unto  God  :'  that  id,  to  enl^faten  them,  with  a  divine  and  saving 
knowledge,  of  what  is  true,  and  good  ;  to  fill  their  hearts,  with 


the  lore  of  it ;  and  to  furnuh  them  with  the  power,  to  perform  it 
The  blessings  consequent  upon  this  chan^>  unmediately  follow : 

*  That  they  may  receive  fomveness  of  sms ;  and  an  inlieritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctmed ;  throueh  faith,  that  is  in  mb.' 

Chris^uiity,  then,  in  this  view,  is  remy  what  St.  Paul  calls  it, 

*  •  THE  POWER  OF  GoD  UNTO  SALVATIOH.  When  thus  puTBued, 
I  mean,  when  a  deep  sense  of  inward  depravity  and  weakness 
excites  a  man,  to  seek  divine  knowledge,  and  divine  grace,  in 
<Hrder  to  the  enli^tening  of  his  mind,  and  the  renewing  of  his 
heart, . .  when  tms  view  produces  c<Miscientious  watchralness ; 
excites  to  fervent,  habitual  devotion ;  and  presents  to  the  mind, 
in  a  new  li^t,  Ood's  inestimable  love,  in  the  redempti<Mi  of  the 
w^arid  by  his  Son,  •  .  then,  bv  degrees,  sometimes  more  rapid- 
ly, sometimes  more  slowlv,  the  true  christian  character  begins 
to  form  itself  in  the  mind.  Then,'  the  great  things  spoken  of 
Christianity,  in  the  New  Testament,  begin  to  be  understood,  be- 
cause they  begin  to  be  felt  The  vani^  of  eardily  things,  be* 
comes,  more  and  more  apparent :  that  divine  faith  wmch  ppl ves  vic- 
tory over  the  worid,  begins  to  operate :  religious  duties,  once 
burthensome,  become  deli^^itful :  sslf-ffovemment,  becomes  na^ 
tural  and  easy  :  reverentid  love  to  (xod,  and  gratitude  to  the 
Redeemer,  producing  humility,  meekness,  active,  unbounded 
benevolence,  grow  into  habitual  principles ;  private  prayer  is 
cultivated,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but,  as  the  most  delightnd  ex« 
ercise  of  the  mind :  cheerfulness  reigns  within,  and  difiuses  its 
sweet  influence,  over  the  whole  conversation,  and  conduct :  all 
the  innocent,  natural  enjoyments  of  life,  (scarcely,  peihaps, 
tasted  before,  jfrom  the  natural  relish  of  the  mind  being  blunted 
by  artificial  pleasures,)  become  inexhaustible  sources  of  comfort: 
and  the  close  of  life  is  contemplated,  as  the  end  of  all  pain,  and 
the  commencement  of  perfect,  everiasting  felicity. 

This,  then,  I  conceive,  is  a  faint  sketcl^  of  that  state  of  mind; 
to  which,  the  christian  preacher,  should  labour  to  bring  himself 
and  his  hearers.  This,  I  take  to  be,  *  true  religion ;'  our  Sa- 
viour's, *  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life ;'  St 
Paul's,  *  new  creature,'  and  *  spuitual  mind  ;'  and  St  John's^ 

*  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ' 

These  points,  therefore,  I  take  to  be  the  great  features  of 
christian  preaching :  .  .  -  ^ 

1.  Thedanger  and  miseiy  of  an  unrenewed,  unregenerate  state; 
whether  it  be  of  the  more  gross,  or  of  the  more  decent  kind. 

2.  The  absolute  necessi^  of  an  inward  change:  a  moral 
transformation  of  mind  and  spirit 

3.  The  important  and  happy  efiects  which  take  place,  when 
this  change  is  really  produced. 

But,  how  little  justice  have  I  done  the  subject !   what  a 
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meagre  outline  have  I  given  jouJ  But,  if  it  seta  yen  on  think- 
ing for  yourself,  and  leads  you,  like  the  Bereans,  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  *  whether  these  things  be  so/  it  is  the  utmoet  I  can 
look  for. 

I  know  not  any  place,  in  which,  the  view  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity I  have  been  giving,  is,  either  so  clearly,  or  so  compen- 
diously set  forth,  as,  in  tluit  collect  of  the  afternoon  service,  *  O 
God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  SccJ    It  seems,  as  if  that 
prayer  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  those,  who  feel  in  themselves 
the  marks  of  sincere  repentance ;  but  whose  change,  fiom  the 
influence  of  the  carnal  mind,  to  that  of  the  spiritual  mind, 
is  not  yet  completed.    It,  ther^ore,  begins  widi  a  scriptural 
enumeration,  of  the  component  parts,  and  effects,  of  true  re- 
pentance ;  and  an  ascription  of  these  to  the  God  of  mce, 
as  their  only  source.     *Holy  desires,'  answer  to  St  Paul's 
^opening  of  the  eyes;'  *good  counsels,'  or  resolutions,  to  the 
*  turning  fix>m  darkness,  unto  li^t ;'   and   *just  works^'    are 
the  certain  consequences,  of  being  brought   *  from  the  power 
of  Satan,  unto  God.'    St  Paul  was  directed,    to  inculcate 
tills  fuxavawy  in  order  to  the  receiving  of  *  remission  <^  sins, 
and  an  inheritance  taiong  them  that  are  sanctified':  and,  on 
exactly  the  same  principle,  this  admirable  collect  directs  the 
penitent  to  ask  fi^m  God,  *  that  peace,  wluch  the  worid  cannot 
give.'    This  is  what  the  true  penitent  looks  for ;  and  it  em- 
braces, in  the  laigest  sense  of  the  word,  both  the  blessings, 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  of:  ^  remission  of  sins,'  that  is,  well- 
grounded  peace  in  the  conscience ;  and,  *  an  inheritance  among 
Siem  that  are  sanctified,'  that  is,  the  blessed  peace  of  a  pure, 
holy,  benevolent,  pious,  mind ;  living  by  faith,  above  the  worid ; 
and,  having  its  conversation  (its  mUxevfuty  ciHxmuhipi  PhiL  iii. 
20.)  in  heaven.     Both  these,  are  contained  in  the  nature  of 
that  *  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding ;'  and  its 
effects  are  beautifiilly  expanded,  in  the  words  which  immediate- 
ly follow :  *  that,  both  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy  com- 
mandments, and  also,  that,  by  thee,  we,  being  defended  from 
the  fear  of  our  enenues,  may  pass  our  time  in  rest  and  quiet- 
ness, through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior.'     tW 
determinateness  of  heart, .  .  as,  by  a  second  nature,  more 
fbced,  even,  than  the  first,  •  •  to  keep  God's  commandments, 
and  tide  consequent  fireedom  from  all  fear,  external  and  internal, 
being  ihe  perfection  of  Christianity.     And  see,  how  scriptural 
all  tMs  is:  •  .  ^Tbewark  of  righteousness,  shall  be  peace ;  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness,'  (its  less  immediate,  but  not  less 
certam,   consequence,)  *  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.' 
Zacharias,  in  his  hymn,  states  it  to  be,  the  very  matter,  and 
substance  of  the  mercy  promised  to  the  fethers, . .  *  That  we. 
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being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve 
him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all 
Uie  days  of  our  life.'  And  St.  John  expressly  says, ''Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear ;  for  he  that  feareth,  is  not  made  perfect  in 
love.'  Now,  only  compare  this  collect,  with  my.  statement 
above,  and  say,  whether  they  do  not  suggest  the  identical  same 
view  of  Christianity. 

-  Let  me  observe,  however,  that  the  change  I  speak  of,  must, 
from  variety  of  circumstances,  vary  in  conspicuousness.  Some, 
have  pleased  God  from  their  youth;  have  never'  lost  a  sense 
of  duty :  in  these,  of  course,  there  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  that  deep  compunction,  which  penitents  feel,  who 
have  been  rescued  from  a  lower  depth.  Nay,  some  even,  are 
gently  and  gradually,  reclaimed  from  a  course  of  vice,  and  foUy  ; 
so  that,  their  final  safety,  may  be  the  result  of  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible advance,  through  many  years.  But,  the  change  itself, 
from  the  dominion  of  the  carnal  mind,  to  that  of  the  spiritual 
mind,  must  be  wrought :  because,  '  If  ye  live  afler  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die  ;  but,  if  ye,  through  the  spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  <^ 
the  body,  ye  shall  live.'  To  insist,  therefore,  on  the  change 
itself:  to  lead  men  into  their  own  bosoms,  to  inquire,  what 
most  prevails  with  them ;  this  world,  or  the  next :  to  ascertain, 
what  spirit  they  are  of;  of  the  self-denying  spirit  of  Christ, 
or  the  self-indulging  spirit  of  the  world  ;  to  ask,  whether,  like 
David,  they  love  God's  law  ;  or  whether  their  obedience  is  the 
result  of  servile  fear :  to  examine,  whether  they  have  any  sense, 
of  *  God's  inestimable  love,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by 
his  Son ;'  or  whether  they  are  conscious,  that  they  would  have 
been  just  as  happy,  if  such  a  thing  never  had  taken  place  :  to 
seek,  finally,  whether  they  feel  the  need  of  the  aid  and  conso- 
lations of  G<>d's  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  find  prayer  as  necessary 
to  their  mental  comfort,  as  food  is,  to  their,  bodily  strengtii :  . . 
to  urge  such  inquiries,  I  take  to  be  christian  prxaching  : 
to  insist  on  circumstances,  •  .  such  as,  a  moment  of  conversion, 
known,  and  remembered ;  certain  depths  of  distress ;  strongly 
marked,  instantaneous  consolations,  •  •  as  if  these  had  been 
necessary^  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  enthusiasm. 

I  have,  now,  said  enough,  of  the  jlr^l  error  in  preaching :  tiiat 
of  making  Christianity  to  consist,  rather  in  outward  performan- 
ces, than  in  an  inward  change. 

II.  The  second  error,  according  to  my  apprehension,  is,  that 
preachers  exhort  men  to  do^  without  impressing  on  them  a  sense 
of  their  natural  inability,  to  do  any  thing  that  is  right ;  and 
their  consequent  need  of  divine  grace :  first,  to  create  them 
anew  unto  good  works ;  and,  then,  to  strengthen  them,  by  daily 
and  hourly  assistance. 
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Our  blessed  Savior  begins  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  by 
pronoiipcing,  not  certain  actions,  but  certain  dispositions  happy ; 
to  shew,  that,  right  dispositions  are  the  only  source,  whence 
right  actions  can  proceed.  And,  m  order  to  the  attainment  of 
those  light  tempers,  he  directs  to  earnest  prayer,  for  God's  ho- 
ly Spirit ;  with  this  encouragement, .  .  *  If  ye,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  ^ifts  unto  your  children,  1k>w  much  more,  will 
your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  give  his  holy  Spirit,  to  diem  that 
ask  him.' 

But,  the  second  error,  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  first.  F(Mr,  where  an  inward,  spiritual  piinciple,  is  not  in- 
sisted OB,  as  primarily,  and  essentially,  requisite  in  religion, 
there,  the  whole  system  must  be  vague,  extrinsic,  and  super- 
ficial. 

It  tB  remarkable,  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  a  fact,  that 
the  meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  contain  a  much  stricter 
plan  of  moral  self-govemment,  than  is  set  forth,  by  most  mod- 
em christian  preachers.  He  seems  to  have  looked,  much 
more  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and  temper,  than  the  generality 
of  pulpit  instruction  insists  upon.  And  certainly,  Cicero's 
beauttfui  picture  of  a  virtuous  man,  (de  Legib.  lib.  1.  ad  fin.) 
comes  nearer  the  New  Testament,  than  the  view  taken,  by  the 
far  greater  number  of  existing  christian  moralists.  But,  can 
this  be  just,  and  right  ?  If  Christianity  amounts  to  no  more, 
than  a  heathen  monJist  could,  by  philosophic  discipline,  attain 
to,  we  may  well  ask,  to  what  purpose  did  the  Son  of  God,  take 
our  nature  upon  him  ?  TVhy,  did  he  sufier  death  upon  die 
cross? 

To  some,  I  doubt  not,  this  whole  scheme  would  appear  en- 
thusiastic, and  be  set  down,  as  rank  methodism.  If  so,  I  can 
only  say,  it  is  such  methodism,  as  was  taught  by  the  great  di- 
vines of  our  church,  from  the  reformation,  until  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then,  some  of  the  most  popular 
divines,  took  up  a  mode  of  moral  preaching,  which  they  seem 
to  have  learned  from  Episcopius,  and  the  o&er  Dutch  remon- 
strants ;  and  to  which,  Tillotson's  over-disgust  at  his  own  pwi- 
tanic  education,  very  much  contributed.  This  mode  became 
more  and  more  general ;  until,  at  length,  litde  other  was  to  be 
met  with. 

And  yet,  were  I  to  point  out  authors,  whose  works,  as  most 
nearly  agreeing  with  die  views  given  above,  I  am  most  dispos* 
ed  to  recommend  to  you,  as  part  of  your  first  studies,  I  should 
name  some  of  that  very  pericnl,  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Two  laymea  of  that  time,  may  be  set  down,  as,  in 
their  lives,  among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christianity,  that  ev- 
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er  the  church  afforded  :  I  mean,  Judge  Hale,  and  Robert 
BoTLB.  The  life  of  the  former,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  ought  to  foe 
in  every  one's  hands.  But  his  *•  Contemplations  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,'  is  the  vfork  I  particularly  refer  to  :  wonder- 
fiilly  plain,  and  simple  ;  but  exquisitely  chnstian.  There  is  a 
work,  also,  of  that  time,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  finest 
view  of  practical  religion,  the  most  removed,  from  coldness,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  over-heat,  on  the  other,  that  is  to  he  found  in 
the  christian  world,  •  .  Scougal's  life  of  God,  in  the  soul  of  man. 
The  author  was  a  Scotch  episcopal  clergyman  ;  and  died  at  a 
very  early  age.  This,  every  chnstian  ought  to  have,  as  a  sort 
of  manual. 

Another  composition  of  that  day,  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  your  perusal ;  Bishop  Burnet's  conclusion  of  his  own 
life  and  tmies.  It,  also,  contains,  in  a  small  eompass,  as  fine 
a  view  of  practical  Christianity,  as  ahnost  ever  was  composed.  ' 

Burnet,  bo0i  in  his  pastoral  care,  and  in  his  own  life  and 
times,  speaks  much  about,  and  bestows  fine  highest  encoraiums 
upon.  Archbishop  Leighton.  He  was  a  pattern  of  chiistianper- 
fection.  His  writings  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  early  Eng- 
lish divinity :  but,  in  sublime  piety,  and  oflen  in  genuine  strokes 
of  natural,  but  most  exalted  eloquence,  they  are  not  excelled, 
but  by  the  sacred  writers. 

Lucas's  inquiry  afler  happiness,  especially  his  second  volume, 
is  peculiarly,  of  that  kind,  which  avoids  both  coldness  and  en- 
thusiasm. And  to  these,  I  would  add  Dr.  Worthington's  book 
on  self-resignation. 

Burnet's  life  of  Bishop  Bedel ;  his  account  of  Lord  Roches- 
ter ;  and  his  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Boyle,  •  .  deserve,  also,  to 
be  placed  in  die  highest  rank.  I  wish  much,  that  all  Burnet's 
lives,  iucluding  the  sermon,  were  to  be  republished  in  Ireland ; 
except  bis  large  one  of  Bishop  Bedel,  which  is  easily  come  at, 
and  peculiarly  worth  having. 

Burnet's  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  Archbishop  Leighton, 
given  in  his  own  life  and  tmies,  should^  also,  be  extracted,  and 
introduced  into  such  a  volume. 

Archbishop  Leighton,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  not 
recommend  to  you,  as  just  for  your  purpose  now  :  because  I 
wish  to  mention  those»  only,  who  completely  occupy  that  middle 
place  you  speak  of;  and  on  whom,  of  course,  you  may  safely 
rely.  But  Leighton  had  a  leaning  to  Calvinism  :  which  places 
him  in  a  different  class.  Hereafter,  when  your  theological 
knowledge  is  somewhat  more  advanced,  and  you  are  able  to  ex- 
ercise the  eclectic  faculty,  he  ought  to  make  a  part  of  your  li- 
brary :  for,  a  more  apostolic  man  never  lived  ;    and  his  genius 
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waa  not  only  vivid,  but  sublime,  lo  the  far  greater  part  of  his 
works,  he  really  deserves  to  stand  veiy  near  the  inspired  wri- 
ters. 

But  diere  are  two  authors,  whom  I  would  certainly  wish  to 
occupy  a  place  in  your  earliest  course.  One,  more  ancient, 
whom,  I  fear,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  come  at,  in  Ireland.  The 
other,  modem. 

The  ancient  one  lies,  at  this  moment,  before  me  :  it  is  enti- 
tled, *  Select  discourses  by  John  Smith,  late  fellow  of  queen's 
college,  Cambridge  :'  a  quarto,  of  the  smaller  size^  ^nted  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1660.  His  editor  was  the  Dr.  Wor- 
thington,  already  mentioned.  Of  this  volume,  all  is  learned, 
liberal,  ingenious,  and  eminently  pious :  but  the  latter  part  is 
the  most  interesting,  ^  A  discourse  of  legal  and  evangelical 
righteousness,  &c.,'  and  all  those  that  follow,  to  the  end.  The 
first  short  treatise  in  the  volume,  however,  on  the  true  mettiod 
of  «»t**'"«'^g  divine  knowledge,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  pass- 
ed over. 

The  other,  the  wise  and  excellent  Doddridge,  was  a  man, 
who,  though  a  dissenter  firom  our  church,  would  lutve  done  any 
church  the  highest  honor.  Pwe  conscience  kept  him  fiom 
conforming;  Us  eariy  views  having  been  formed  on  another 
plan :  though,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  our  estabUsh- 
ment,  his  transcendant  merits  would  have  raised  him  to  the 
hi^est  dignities.  He  is  not  exactly  of  the  description  of 
writers  I  Imve  been  mentioning  :  but  he  is,  indeed  and  in  truth, 
a  combination  of  all  excellencies.  Scougal,  Burnet,  Lucas,  and 
John  Smith,  excelled  in  their  views  of  me  religion  of  the  heart, 
as  embracing  habitual  devotion,  internal  purity,  and  active 
charity.  In  these  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  first  writers 
in  the  world.  But,  the  excesses  of  some  of  the  puritanical 
men  of  that  age,  led  them  to  be  much  on  the  reserve,  as  to 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  christiani^.  On  lAuii  con- 
cerns the  christian  fisraroia^  fuid  its  most  precious  fniits,  they 
are  unrivalled :  respecting  the  christian  nuntg^  its  nature,  and 
its  exercise,  they  are  periu^s,  s(»newhat  deficient  Who  is 
perfect] 

Our  Savior  says,  *Ye  4[)elieve  in  God;  betieve,  also,  in 
Me.'  The  former  duty,  they  well  understood,  and  nobly  mcul- 
cated,  firom  well-experienced  hearts  :  the  latter,  they  themselves 
professed*  and  practised  ;  but  not  with  equal  clearness.  Here, 
the  Calvinistic  puritans  have  been  somewhat  wild ;  and  their 
wildness,  perhaps,  occasioned  over-caution,  in  these  excellent 
men.  But  Doddridge  is  as  perfect  here,  as  in  every  other 
respect  Instead  of  shumiing  puritanism,  to  which  extreme, 
some  of  his  conueciious  might  rather  have  given  him  an  over*- 
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inclination,  he  extracto  aU  its  excellencies,  and  leaves  behind 
all  its  feculence.  Never  was  there  a  better-informed  divine, 
a  more  judicious  casuist,  or  a  more  evangelic  christian.  His 
theological  lectures,  though  in  some  measure  deformed,  by  the 
strange  adoption  ^f  a  m^ematical  form  in  demonstrating  his 
propositions,  are  a  complete  body,  and  most  candid  treasury, 
both  of  theoretic,  and  practical  instruction ;  both  of  questions^ 
ble  opinions,  and  of  unquestionable  truth.  His  family  exposi- 
tor, is,  in  most  parts,  a  perfectlv  sound,  ^r,  pious,  and  ration- 
al interpreter  of  the  ^ew  Testament  And  his  sermons  on 
regeneration,  are,  of  all  practical  works,  that  which,  perhaps, 
comes  nearest  what  you  mention  as  a  desideratum,  •  .  the 
fuhiesfl  of  evangelical  truth,  without  the  alloy  of  enthusiasm.  His 
rise  and  progress  of  religion,  has  been  unusually  read,  and 
approved,  it  is  a  capital  work,  but,  I  think,  it  involves  diis 
defect,  that,  its  plan,  almost  necessarily  leads  to  an  insisting  on 
one  mode  of  passing,  from  a  thoughtless,  to  a  religious  life ; 
and,  therefore,  seems  to  lay  stress  on  a  certain  method,  where 
both  reason  and  religion  would  seem  to  point  out  an  infinite 
variety.  From  this,  which,  however,  he  meant,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  guard  against,  his  sermons  on  regeneration,  (which, 
also,  he  intended  as  a  kind  of  elementary  work  on  practical 
religion,)  are  admirably  free.* 

I  have  now,  my  goed  friend,  nearly  executed  what  I  intend- 
ed :  and  have  only  to  make  a  few  observations,  to  prevent  any 
possible  misconception  of  the  plan  I  have  dwelt  upon. 

If  you  do  not,  many  would,  think  the  view  I  have  given  of 
religion,  as  implying  an  inward  change,  and  an  habitucd  devo- 
tion, 1.  too  strict:  2.  somewhat  fanatical. 

1.  As  to  the  first  objection,  I  would  desire  any  candid  per- 
son, seriously  to  consider  our  Lord's  view  of  religion,  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower ;  and  ask  his  own  reason,  whether,  in  the 
distinction  made,  between  the  thomy-^ound,  and  the  good- 
ground  hearers,  there  is  not  an  awful  indication  of  the  strictness 
of  HIS  religion.  I  would  recommend  to  attention,  also,  the 
truths  suggested  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who  came  into  the 
marriage  feast,  not  having  on  a  wedding  garment  But,  above 
ail,  the  parable  of  the  ten  viigins :  this,  to  my  apprehension,  is 

*  In  later  years,  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing,  that,  respecting  the  writiafs 
of  the  excellent  Doddridge,  Mr.  Knox's  views  underwent  some  modifieation.  JUe 
would,  especially,  have  guarded  youthful  readers,  aninst,  what  he  was  obliged  to 
think, educational  prejudices,  on  the  subject  of  church-government:  and,  oTsome 
circumstantial  errors,  even  in  his  theology,  he  became  duly  sensible.  But  wiih 
lew  drawbacks,  (as  few,  perhaps,  as  often  nil  to  the  lot  of  humanity,)  he  contmued, 


and  most  justlv,  to  account  IJoddridge  a  bumuig  and  a  shininc  bght ;  which,  in 
days  of  more  than  ordinary  coldness,  Divine  Providence  was  phased  to  enkindle, 


in  order  to  impart  both  warmth,  and  illumination,  to  the  professing  christian  world.— 
Bp.  Jebb's  Jntroduciion  to  BurneVi  lives,  editions  189i-18S3,  note. 
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the  most  awful  of  all  our  Lord's  discourses.  Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  lay  the  difference  between  those  individuals  ?  It  was 
not  extenul :  they  were  all  called  virgins  ;  they  all  appeared  in 
equal  readiness  ;  they  had  all  had  their  lamps  burning ;  which 
must  mean,  that  they  all  maintained  an  equally  promising  char- 
acter, as  far  us  human  eyes  could  go.  The  (hfference,  then,  is 
uUenuU :  the  foolish,  had  oil  in  their  lamps,  for  the  present ;  but 
no  supply,  no  reservoir,  in  their  vessels.  Can  this  mean  any 
thing  short,  of  what  I  have  been  stating  above  ;  that  Christianity 
imphes,  (I  use  the  words  of  Scougal,)  *  a  real  participation  of 
the  divine  nature ;  the  very  image  of  Christ,  drawn  upon  the 
soul;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Apostle's  phrase,  Christ  formed 

WITHIK  usM 

2.  As  to  die  second  objection,  that  this  view  is  somewhat  fa- 
natical, .  .  I  would  answer,  that  the  divines  above  mentioned 
are  deservedly  esteemed  amonff  the  wisest,  and  most  rational, 
in  our  church.  And,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  it  is  pre- 
cisely their  view.  But,  there  is  another  divine,  whom  I  have 
not  yet  named  ;  and  to  whom  I  may  safely  appeal ;  the  judi- 
cious Hooker.  Turn  to  the  tracts,  at  the  end  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical poHty,  and  read  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of 
the  first  of  the  two  sermons,  on  part  of  St  Jude's  episde ;  com- 

re  what  he  there  savs,  with  my  statements,  and  see,  whether 
does  not,  in  using  language  bolder,  and  more  unqualified,  go 
beyond  my  view  of  the  question.  And  yet,  no  one  ever  charged 
Hooker  with  being  an  enthusiast,  or  fanatic.  The  truth  is, 
that  what  he  there  delivered,  was  no  more,  than  what  was  daily, 
taught  in  the  churches :  only,  Hooker  expresses  himself  in 
stronger  terms,  and  with  mote  fiery  eloquence. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  incoherencies,  and  indigested 
manner,  of  the  above.  Your  question  appeared  to  me  a  weigh- 
ty one  :  and  I  wished  to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  could.  But  I 
could  not  do  it,  as  I  wished.  Besides,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
do  it  by  snatches,  when  bad  health,  and  bad  spirits,  permit^ 
ted  me* 

It  is  now,  full  time  to  have  done :  you  will  consider  this 
poor  attempt,  as,  at  least,  a  small  mark  of  tiie  real  regard,  with 
which  I  am. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 

Your  affectionate. 
And  faithful  friend, 

Alex.  Knox. 

Feb.  IS.  1801. 
The  ReT.  John  Jebls 
Swinliobar,  Ballycoimel,  Ireland. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  A.  Knoxy  Esq. 

Sivmnlmbar,  May  IS.  1801. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  HATE  frequently  read  your  letter  on  christian  preaching ;  and 
each  reading  has,  more  decidedly  than  the  preceding  one,  conr 
vinced  me,  that  your  ideas  on  the  subject  are  perfectly  scriptur- 
al* If  any  were  to  deem  your  scheme  enthusiastic,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  them  cold  ;  and  I  should  be  happy  in  preach- 
ing, all  my  life,  such  methodism,  as  ^ou  have  funushed  me  with 
a  specimen  of.  The  books,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your 
kindness  and  recommendation,  have  not  yet  reached  the  coun- 
try. When  they  arrive,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  having  recourse 
to  them.  They  are  such,  from  the  description  you  have  given 
[of]  them,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useUd ;  but  I  must  fear 
my  power  of  turning  them  to  good  account ;  however,  I  shall 
make  some  efforts,  not  relying  on  my  own  strength ;  and  I  will 
leave  the  event  in  his  hands,  who,  alone,  is  able  to  order  things 
for  the  good  of  his  creatures. 

By  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  answered  my  former 
question,  you  have  subjected  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  receiving 
similar  applications  from  me.  Tou  have  had  some  experience 
of  applicants,  in  your  official  capacity ;  and,  I  dare  say,  that 
experience  proved  to  you,  that  success,  on  one  occasion,  seldom 
prevents  people  from  being  solicitous  a  second,  and  a  third  time. 
Such  is  the  case  with  me.  I  am  emboldened  by  your  goodness, 
to  trespass  on  it  still  further. 

I  hear,  that  you  read  to  the  Clerical  Society,  a  paper  on  *  The 
JVeaimeiU  of  Ronuxn  CiUholics.'  I  should  be  more  than  com- 
monly gratified,  if  you  would  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  it 
However,  I  beg,  if  it  be  in  the  least  degree  troublesome  to  you, 
that  you  will  not  think  of  sending  it.  I  should  be  truly  sorry 
to  derive  advantage,  from  any  thing  irksome,  or  inconvenient  to 
you. 

I  have  commenced  a  plan  of  giving  service,  in  the  evening 
of  Sunday  ;  which  concludes  with  a  kind  of  expository  lecture, 
on  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  I  began  with  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel ;  and  purpose  to  go  regularly  through  it  The 
attendance  of  ihe  parishioners  is  very  respectable  ;  never  less 
than  50  to  60.  From  never  having  heard  a  lecture  of  the  kind, 
I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  I  have  adopted  the 
proper  plan.     If  any  ideas  on  the  subject  of  lecturing  occur  to 
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you,  I  would  thankfully  receive  them ;  and  endeavor,  by  fol- 
lowii^  them  up,  to  improve  myself  and  the  parish. 

On  the  treatment  of  MethodislB,  you  gave  me  some  useful 
advice  in  Dublin.  They  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  my 
flock,  that  I  wish  to  direct  much  of  my  attention  to  them.  I 
have  some  pleasure  in  imagining,  that  most  of  them  are  inclined 
to  attend  to  me,  and  have  radier  a  favorable  opinion  of  me. 
One  preacher,  indeed,  I  have  been  well  infcHrmed,  endeavored 
to  infuse  suspicions  of  me.  Of  this,  I  shall,  you  may  be  certain* 
take  no  notice.  Other  of  their  preachers,  I  have  been  informedt 
recommend  attention  to  what  I  preach,  &c.  &c.  I  wish,  in- 
deed, that  their  meetings  did  not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  di» 
vine  service ;  which  they  sometimes  do.  On  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting a  change  in  their  time  of  meeting,  and  on  any  other  par- 
ticular rei^ecting  them,  a  few  hints  from  you  would  be  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  me.  You  well  know  the  pnncij^s  and 
feeling  of  the  sect ;  and  could,  no  doubt,  point  out  the  gentlest, 
and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  dealing  widi  them. 

I  have  written  this  day  to  Stopford,  and  requested  that  he, 
or  other  members  of  the  Clerical  Socie^,  would  turn  their  minds 
towards  investigating  the  best  mode  of  instructing  Protestants, 
who  cannot  read,  and  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  He  will  tell  you  the  occasion  of  this  request 
Probably,  your  friend  Mr.  Alcock,  from  his  great  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  visiting  his  parishioners,  could  draw  up  most  usefrd 
*  Hints  for  religious  conversation  with  the  uninstructed  poor.' 

You  have,  I  suppose,  seen  Magee's  book,  on  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice.  It  evinces  astonishing  research ;  and  appears  to  me 
full  of  most  excellent  argument 

I  heard  of  the  purpose  to  which  you  applied  Orton's  letters* 
There  could  not  be  a  better  one.  I  am  much  obliged  by  your 
sending  over  for  another  set. 

I  trust  this  fine  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  your  health* 
In  Che  country,  every  thing  promises  well.  Thank  God,  every 
thing  here  is  plentiful ;  and  there  ia  a  greater  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease of  harvest,  than  has  been  recoDected  fi>r  many  years. 
Providence  orders  all  things  wisely :  the  scarcity  of  two  years, 
has  been  &e  means  of  creating  a  foresi^t,  and  industiy,  and 
economy,  hitherto  unknown ;  probably,  these  may  ripen  into 
a  habit. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  firiend, 

John  Jbbb. 
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LETTER  TL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Kibiiore  Houm,  Nov.  t6.  1801. 

Mt  DEAR  Sir, 
The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  tells  me,  that  he  has  informed  you  of 
the  option  he  has  giyen  me,  of  remaining  at  Swanlinbar,  or  re- 
moving to  CasheL  He  spoke  to  me  this  day  of  his  intentions, 
in  that  open,  kind,  and  delicate  manner,  which  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  man.  You,  most  probably,  know,  better  than  I  can 
know,  what  might  be  expected,  from  his  recommending  me  in 

the  strongest  manner  to  Bishop ;  but,  I  confess,  that, 

from  various  reasons,  and,  not  least  among  them,  from  a  wish 
to  be  under  the  good  man,  from  whom,  during  more  than  two 
years,  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kindness^  I  should  pre- 
fer removing  to  UasheL 

By  your  advice  and  opinion,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  my 
brother,  I  shall  be  decided.  This  only  I  would  say,  that,  if  an 
introduction  to  any  Bishop  I  know,  were  to  place  me  immedi- 
ately in  a  comfortable  living,  on  condition  of  my  giving  up  all 
prospect  of  getting  into  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  (Br^irick's) 
diocese,  at  some  friture  period,  I  should  feel  a  very  strong  in- 
clination to  refuse  it 

I  have  just  written  to  my  brother,  and  desired  him  to  call  on 
you.  I  am  sure  that  you,  who  had  the  goodness  to  establish  me 
in  my  profession,  will  grant  me  the  additional  frivor  of  your 
advice,  in  this  case. 

I  should  long  since  have  written  to  you,  on  other  matters, 
had  I  not  fear^  that  my  letters  might  be  troublesome.  If  I 
could  be  certain  that  the  fact  were  not  so,  I  should  sometimes 
do  nmielf  the  real  [Measure  of  writing  to  you ;  and  be  amply 
satisfied  by  hearing  from  you  onlji  when  perfectly  convenient, 
should  it  be  but  once  a  year. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  obligedt  and  most  faithful  servant, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  3. 

Feb.  t.  1802. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  SHOULD  sooner  have  acknowledged  your  very  acceptable  let- 
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ter,  if  I  had  not  been,  both*  particularly  engaged  in,  and  india- 
poaed  for,  writing.  Both  the  same  obatacles,  too  mudi  contin- 
ue ;  but  I  cannot  longer  defer  aaying  something  to  you. 

I  yesterday  dined  with  our  archbishop*  I  mentioned  to  his 
Grace  your  having  asked  my  opinion  about  your  course  of  lec- 
tures ;  and  he  expnaaed  h»  wish,  that  you  should  particulariy 
apply  yourself,  to  the  preparing  youth  for  confirmati<m :  and 
^ye,  I  thou^t,  as  a  reason,  his  puipose  of  setting  you  on  that 
enwloyment,  whea  you  should  go  to  CasheK  I  answered,  ^at 
bom  were  very  compatible  ;  that  I  did  not  question  the  impor- 
tance of  what  he  mentioned,  but  that  I  consider  the  lectures, 
also,  as  of  peculiar  moment;  and,  therefore,  could  not  help 
hoping  you  would  persevere  in  your  design.  He  seemed  not 
disporod  to  differ  from  me  :  though  I  am  not  sure,  that  he  has 
yet  before  his  mind,  all  the  motives,  for  cultivating  that  particu- 
lar mode  of  instruction.  I  think,  that,  if  he  saw  it  in  the  ligiit, 
in  which,  if  I  live,  I  will  endeavor  to  place  it  to  him,  he  will 
be  more  decidedly  attached  to  it  And  the  epitome  of  these  -'  / 
reasons  is  simply  this, . .  that  this,  alone,  is  preaching  th$  ward 
of  God*  This  is  bringing  the  Scriptures  forward,  into  the  light  - 
of  day ;  while  the  common  mode  of  preaching,  is  but  a  state-  , 
m^it  of  human  sentiments. 

I  soberly  think,  that,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  there  is  a  ^ 
clearness,  a  directness,  an  energy,  a  congeniatity,  with  all  that 
is  honest,  good,  and  wise,  in  the  human  heart ;  which  placae 
them  infinitely  above  eveiy  thing  else  in  the  woiid.  But  theae 
qualities  do  not  shew  themselves,  to  the  sujperficial  reader,  or  , 
hearer.  They  are  too  genuine,  to  be  ostentatious.  They  ava, 
also,  periiaps,  so  disp^ed,  as  to  require  that  attention  to  dis- 
cover them,  which  tends  to  fit  the  mind  for  valuing  Ltfaem  when 
found.  The  treasure  was  hid  in  a  field ;  but,  in  fact,  *  Pater 
ipse  baud  &cilem  esse  viam  voluit,'  applies  almost  to  every 
thing  promotive  of  human  improvement :  which  saying  of  Yir« 
gil's,  is  astonishingly  correspondent  with  that  in  Uenesis,  *•  In 
Vie  sweat  of  thy  ^e,  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  In  order,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  mieigies  of  the  Scriptures  into  action,  there  must  be 
labor  of  some ;  there  must  be  study.  But  die  inability  of  the 
people,  in  general,  to  do  this  for  themselves,  is  the  very  found- 
ation of  die  clerical  office.  How,  then,  can  diis  office  be  so 
well  fulfilled,  as  in  developing  these  concealed  excellencies  ? 
How  can  die  time,  allotted  for  public  instructiixi,  be  so  happfly 
employed,  as  in  opening  the  very  words,  and  expressions,  of 
JMosea  and  die  Prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  Aposdes  ?  If  they 
are  to  be  effected  at  all,  what  so  fit  fbr  the  pufpose,  as  that 
which  was  performed,  for  this  very  end,  by  the  very  wisdom  of 
God  ?     *  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerfiil,'  we  are  toldi 
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« and  Bharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.'  But,  I  think,  OKMleni 
practice  mectually  prevents  this  being  either  known,  or  felt* 
For,  in  my  mind,  mere  reading  the  Scriptures,  without  opening 
them,  is  but  wielding  the  sword,  with  the  scabbard  on :  and 
preadiing,  in  the  usual  way,  is  brandishing  a  weapon,  of  human 
manu&cture,  (which  has  neither  power  nor  sharpness,)  in  its 
room.  But,  to  explain  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  to  lead 
them,  from  clause  to  clause,  and  from  verse  to  verse ;  to  show 
&e  wise  adaptation,  of  the  observation,  to  the  occasion ;  to  ex- 
plain the  connection,  and,  by  that  means,  esdiibit  the  innate  wis- 
dom, of  the  sacred  text ;  to  show  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  whidi  it  implies ;  the  accordance  with  human  conduct, 
and  the  matchless  conduciveness  to  real  happiness,  perscmal 
and  social,  which  it  displajrs ;  and,  under  such  a  display,  to  put 
it  to  them,  *  Is  not  this  infinite  truth  t  Is  not  this  the  way  to 
happiness  t  Do  not  your  hearts  give  their  testimony  to  this, . . 
*  that  he  that  doeth  these  things,  i£all  never  frtU  t'  consequently, 
this  is  the  word  of  God,  whidi  if  3^u  go  on  to  despise,  let  your 
own  hearts  tell  what  must  be  your  feelings,  when  yon  come  to 
the  verge  of  eternity !  —  It  is  only  after  laying  open  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  tluit  any  modest  man  could  speak  thus,  and 
yet,  to  speak  thus,  is  the  only  way  to  rouse  the  benumbed  con- 
sciences of  men. 

In  another  letter,  I  hope  to  give  you  my  diouf^ts,  on  the  matter 
of  your  lectures  ;  which,  at  present,  I  conceive  should  be,  alter- 
nately, from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  begin- 
ning with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  and  fix>m 
the  Gospel,'  and  Epistles. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Alex.  B[nox. 


LETTER  4. 

Dawflon-ttreet,  April  S^  180S. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  OUGHT  long  since  to  have  written  to  you ;  but  various  causes 
have  concurred,  to  make  me  a  defaulter.  I  was  obliged  to  you 
for  your  little  memoir.*  My  only  fault  with  which  was,  that  it 
was  too  well, — ^that  is,  too  elaborately  written.  The  matter, 
as  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  was,  in  point  of  local  infor- 
mation, interesting;  and  the  arrangement,  and  expression, 
clear  ;  but  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  no  attempt  at  good 
writing ;  nor  any  rise,  above  colloquial  ease.  Perhaps,  you 
*  A  statitlical  account  of-  the  parish  of  Swanlinbar.— Ed. 
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were  not  aware,  thai  there  was  such  an  attenpt  I,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  it  struck  me ;  as  I  cannot 
but  think  die  occurrence  of  th»,  now  and  then,  your  twi^  &ult 
I  may,  peifaaps,  some  other  time,  go  more  into  the  particulars  of 
jrour  pleasant  statistic  sketch.  But,  at  present,  I  have  a  more 
uoiportant  subject  to  talk  to  you  on* 

Mr.  -^-—shewed  me  your  prospectus  for  an  association  sei^ 
mon;  wiudi,  in  substance,  I  much  like.  But,  let  me  adfise 
you,  sit  down,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  Lowth ;  and  read  at 
the  average  of  two  lectures  a  day.  No  one  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  sacred  volume,  until  he  has  read  that  exquisite  work.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  you  would  find  materials  in  it  I  ra- 
ther think  not :  at  least,  to  any  great  amount  But  you  would, 
on  perusing  it,  see  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  so 
new,  and  so  elevated  a  point  of  view,  that  you  would  be  abki  to 
speak  oi  them,  with  a  spirit  and  animation,  which  nothmg  short 
of  the  rich  light  he  throws  on  them,  could,  I  think,  Tm%  in  die 
mind.*  I  am,  myself,  going  through  them  slowjy.  And  a 
more  beautifiil  work,  or  more  useful  aid  for  understanding  holy 
Scripture,  never,  I  conceive,  in  any  otfier  instance,  came  fix>m 
a  human  pen.  In  fact,  I  never  met  any  thing  more  interesting, 
or  more  truly  entertaining ;  nor  can  I  believe,  that  it  was,  wholly, 
stite  tmmtne.  If  you  have  not  yet  begun  it,  let  this  be  a  stimn- 
his :  if  you  have  begun  it,  you  coiSd,  I  am  sure,  say  more 
yourself. 

Any  assistance  I  could  help  you  to,  you  may  fairly  command. 
And  diat  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  syllabus,  as  soon  as  you  form  it  What  hints  I  offer  you, 
will  be  yours  to  reject,  as  fi^eely  as  to  use.  But,  having  thought 
a  little  on  the  subject,  and  wishing  ycu  to  make  the  most, 
that  can  be  made  of  it,  in  a  single  sermon,  I  feel  an  inclination 
to  contribute  towards  your  stock  of  materialB. 

It  is  my  conjecture,  that  the  idea  usually  entertained,  of 
the  holy  Scripture  being  Sewtyavuroq  ^,  periiaps,  a  different 
sense  from  what  the  Apostie  meant),  has  kept  very  many  back, 
fix>m  exercising  their  judgments,  on  its  structure  and  composi- 
tion. It  has  been  so  regarded,  as  authoritative,  as,  possibly, 
to  have  lost  some  of  the  esteem  it  deserved,  as  a  scheme  of 
sublime  philosophy.  It  has  been  usual,  to  view  die  holjr  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  divine  code  of  laws ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  its  design.  It,  certainly,  does  give  directions  for 
conduct,  both  by  example,  and  precept ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  to 
aim,  primarily,  at  making  provision,  d  priori^  for  right  conduct, 

*  The  fruits  of  this  recommendation  wore  seen,  18  years  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  in  Bishop  Jebb's  *  Sacred  Literature ;'  in  which  Bishop  Lowth's  principle, 
advanced  on  and  matured,  has  been  succeesfully  i^liodto  ihc  New  Tostamoni.— 
Ep. 


by  fixing  in  the  human  hearty  right  principles  of  action.  It  is 
not  satisfied  unth  enlightening  the  uaderstandingf  and  depending 
upon  that  for  wise  actimr :  which  is  the  strict  province  of  a  code 
of  laws.  But,  on  the  tar  nobler  plan,  it  directs  its  energies  to 
the  centre  of  all  action,  the  heart ;  and,  when  fully  operative 
there,  makes  virtue  and  goodness,  matters  of  course.  The 
scripture  philosophy  is,  that  there  are  no  ri^t  actions,  where 
there  are  no  right  tempers.  '  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  all  my  goc^s  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  /ooe,  it  profiteth 
me  nothi]^.'  Again,  that,  where  there  are  right  tempers,  there 
must  be  right  acti^ms.  *  Love  worketh  no  evU  to  his  neighbor, 
therefaref  love  is  the  fiilfilling  of  the  law,'  and,  *  if  there  be  any 
other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saving. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  But  it  teacneth, 
fiirther,  that  all  right  tempers  are  resolvable  into  a  farther  princi- 
ple, which  it  denominates  faUh^  that  is,  an  impressive,  heart- 
felt sense  of  Grod,  and  of  our  relation  to  him,  as  revealed  in 
the  Scripture.  *  This  is  Ufe  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.'  *  Neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcisi<m,  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.'  That  is, — ^true  faith  inunediately  produces 
love ;  and,  by  means  of  that  divine  temper,  becomes  operative 
in  every  thing  true  and  honest,  just  and  piure,  lovely  and  of  good 
report 

This,  briefly,  I  take  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Scripture. 
True,  it  certainly  appears,  apart  from  its  divinity,  as  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  scheme  of  philosophy,  that  ever  was  thou^ 
of:  indeed,  not  apcut  fix>m  its  divinity  ;  as  none,  I  am  assured, 
but  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  could  have  conceiv- 
ed so  divine  a  system.  I  must  now  break  ofi*,  for  the  present, 
fearing  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  post. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Albx.  Knox. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  A.  Kmx^  Esq. 

Swanlinbtr,  April  7.  180f . 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  HAD  been,  for  some  time,  accusing  myself,  of  not  thanking 
you  for  your  excellent  advice,  respecting  the  popish  perversion ; 
and,  still  more,  for  your  most  improving  observations  on  lectur- 
ing ;  when  I  found  my  debt  considerably  increased,  by  your 
last,  most  acceptable  letter.    Your  reasons  for  lecturing  are  so 
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solid  and  convincing,  that,  had  I  entertained  any  idea  of  relin- 
quishing the  plan,  they  could  not  but  have  removed  it.  I  hope 
to  plan  a  little  course,  ere  kmg ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  would 
prevent  me  from  chalking  it  out  immediately,  but  the  expectation 
of  your  promised  thoughts,  on  the  maHer  which  it  would  be  beet 
to  employ.  I  have  sent  to  town  for  Henry's  Commentaiy ;  from 
which  I  expect  much  materials.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  let  me 
return  you  my  warmest  thanks,  for  your  candid  and  friendly  men- 
tion of  a  fault,  which  I  am  conscious  of,  in  my  style  of  writing.  I 
think  that  you  have  touched  me  only  too  gently ;  and  you  will  great- 
ly add  to  the  many  obligations  you  luive  conferred  on  me,  by 
probing  me  to  the  quick  on  this,  or  any  other  point*  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  can  be  derived,  from  a  communication 
with  real  friends,  is  the  exposure  of  our  errors.  And  I  trust 
that,  if  you,  now  and  then,  take  the  trouble  of  bestoVhig  a  lit- 
tle correction  on  me,  it  will  not  be  thrown  away.  I  am  sure,  in 
the  present  case,  you  are  perfectly  right.  My  pen  too  often 
runs  into  a  kind  of  measured  period.  I  shall  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect the  fault,  and  to  write  with  more  simplicity  for  the  future. 

Need  I  say,  that  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your  kind  offer  of 
assistance,  in  the  business  of  an  associati<m  sermon  ?  I  think 
not  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  you,  that  I 
should  restrain  myself  from  speaking  what  I  feel,  respecting 
both  the  kindness,  and  value,  of  the  proposal.  I  shall,  indeed, 
most  thankfully  send  you  my  syllabus,  when  it  is  formed :  but 
I  am  in  doubts  how  far  I  can  go  beyond  the  Uttle  sketch  you 
saw,  till  I  have  made  some  progress  in  collecting  materials. 
Besides,  though,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Magee*,  I  under- 
took to  think  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  men- 
tioned to  the  Association ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  may, 
very  probably,  not  listen  to  the  proposal  of  employing  a  person 
so  young,  inexperienced,  and  unknown,  as  I  am. 

I  should,  long  since,  have  made  a  great  advance  in  Lowth, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  negligence  and  delay  of  carmen.  I  did 
not  receive  it  till  about  Jive  &jb  since  ;  and  had  just  entered  on 
it,  when  I  received  your  stimulus.  Even  the  small  progress  I 
have  now  made,  fully  justifies  me  in  calling  it  a  wonderful  book. 
The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  beautiful  and  glorious ;  what  shall 
I  say,  when  I  am  admitted  into  die  Sanctuary  ? 

«  *  *  *  * 

*  «  «  *  * 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  moot  obliged  and  sincere  friend, 
John  Jebb. 

*  Aftmrwarcb  Archlmhop  of  DuUuu— Ed* 


LETTER  6. 

April  IS.  18tt. 
My  dbar  Mr*  Jebb, 
I  CERTAINLY  know  110  fault  in  your  compoBitioiiB,  but  the  single 
one  I  have  mentioned*  And  I  was  Ibe  more  disposed  to  men- 
tion tluLt,  because  I  conceive  you  may  easily  get  nd  of  it.  Dr. 
O'Connor  and  I  are  the  only  present  members  of  the  Preacher 
Committee ;  ,  the  third  meniber,  having  gone  to  Eng- 
land. We^  of  course,  could  soon,  settle  the  matter,  were  it 
not  that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has  been  somehow  or  other  spok- 
en of.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  he  will  not  choose  to 
undertake  it,  as  speaking  in  public  is  troublesome  to  him ;  and,  as 
I  conceive,  he  will  not  <£oose  to  move  in  so  very  trodden  a  path. 
The  Bishop  is  a  first-rate  preacher,  for  sense  and  language. 
Too  floweiy,  a  little,  perlu4;>s ;  but  very  able.  So  that  I  pro- 
mise, since  it  has  been  spoken  of,  the  offer  will  be  made  to  hun : 
thou^  as  I  said,  I  think  he  will  not  undertake  it.  I  hope  to 
mention  to  you  whatever  may  occur, 
^/"    My  notion  of  the  best  mode  oi  lecturing  would  be,  to  begin 

^with  Genesis  and  the  Gospels,  alternately ;  not  going  regularly 
'  through  either,  but  selecting  portions  in  order.  The^ood,  per- 
haps, would  furnish  matter  for  one ;  and,  perhaps,  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  water,  and  the  going  out  of  the  ark,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  Noeh,  another.  The  life  of  Abraham,*  would  afford 
several :  in  particular,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Isaac's  life,  afler  this  event,  would  fiimiah  any  thing : 
but  Jacob's  history  would  give  two  or  three  ;  beginning  with  the 

'  vision  of  the  ladder.  The  gospels  might  be  lectured  on,  se- 
lectively, or  continuously,  as  you  found  it  expedient :  perhaps, 
however,  the  former  mode  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  better, 
as  leaving  more  liberty.  To  begin,  as  if  continuously,  would 
bind  one,  in  some  respects,  to  go  on. 

In  your  lectures  in  Genesis,  Hale  might  help.  But  I  would 
recommend  one  great  object :  to  impress  awful  and  interesting 
views  of  God's  attributes  ;  the  reality  of  his  providence  in  the 
world  ;  his  care  of  those  who  serve  him }  and  the  happiness  of 
those  who  do  so.  The  circumstances  of  their  being  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  wherever  it  is  referred  to,  has  in  it  something  pe- 
culiarly capable  of  improvement.  The  design  in  this,  most 
probably,  was,  to  keep  their  families  insulated,  until  they  had 
acquired  a  set  of  habits  of  their  own  ;  peculiar  to  themselves, 

*  A  sermon,  on  this  important  fubiect,  was  compoged,  long  after,  by  Bishop 
Jebb ;  and  has  appeared  in '  Practical  Theology,^  published  in  1830.— >£d. 


88  worshippeT8  of  the  one  true  God.  And,  in  this  view,  Egypt 
was  a  moBt  prcmer  countiy  for  them  to  sojourn  in ;  as  the  re« 
pulsive  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  were  a  full  security  against  any 
vieious  contagion.  One  grand  use  of  the  patriarchal  histoiy  is, 
to  shew,  that  true  religion  requires  total  resignation  of  cMie's 
self,  to  the  will  and  guidance  of  God.  This,  as  operating  in 
the  heart,  was  ^t  faith,  which  was  imputed  to  them  for  ri^it- 
eousness.  They  are  at  God's  disposal ;  ever  ready  to  go,  at 
his  call,  from  country  to  country.  This  was,  in  its  principle, 
true  religion ;  and,  therefcH'e,  they  are  held  forth  as  exan^les  to 
us,  who,  Uke  them,  are  called,  also,  *  to  be  pilgrims  and  stran- 
gers upon  eordi.'  Tet,  who,  then  on  eardi,  were  so  happy  as 
those  pilgrims  ?  They  wandered  from  one  kingdom  to  anodier, 
from  one  nation  to  another  people.  But  they  were  still  in 
God's  empire ;  and  he  shewed  they  were :  for,  *  he  sufiered  no 
man  to  do  them  wrong;  but  reproved  even  kings  for  their 
sake.'  How  infinitely,  then,  was  their  lot  preferable,  to  the 
kmgs,  in  idiose  lands  they  sojourned  ?  In  this,  also,  they  are 
patterns  and  encouragements.  God  calls  all  men,  to  leave  the 
country,  they  have  himerto,  in  general,  lived  in :  for  who  has 
not,  more  or  less,  like  the  prodigal,  gone  into  ^  a  far  country  V 
Nay,  we  are  bom  in  sin ;  and,  too  generally,  continue  in  it. 
This  country,  then,  we  are  to  leave ;  and  follow  God's  will,  in 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness ;  though  to  do  so,  may  imply, 
sometimes,  a  pilgrimagey  in  respect  to  present  gratifications^ 
and  the  favorite  objects  of  the  world.  Yet,  is  it  not  worth 
wlule  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  Patriarchs,  in  or- 
der to  share  with  them  in  their  blessings  ?  The  city  they  sought, 
that  which  ^  h&ih  foundations,'  is  destined  for  aU,  who  imitate 
their  obedient,  self-denying  faith.  And,  even  here,  there  is  sub- 
stantially, though  less  visibly,  the  same  protection ;  for,  says 
Saint  Peter,  *  Who  will  barm  you,  if  ye  ba  followers  of  thai 
which  is  good  V  The  hebraisms,  which  are  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  describe  religion,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
useful  interprement  For  insttmce,  *  Noah  wasperfect  in  his 
generation,  and  walked  with  GodJ*  Again, '  Walk  before  me, 
and  be  thou  perfect'  Every  thing  of  tlus  kind  oug^t  to  be  laid 
hold  of;  it  being  always  the  great  point,  to  impress  the  happi- 
ness of  a  life  of  true  religion,  and  the  misery  of  the  reverse. 

Whether  I  have  now  said  any  thing  very  wcxlhy  your  atten- 
tion, I  do  not  know.  But,  as  I  was  in  your  debt  for  some  re- 
marks, I  have  wished^  at  least,  to  shew  you  my  good  will.  The 
Gospels  may,  perhaps,  be  attended  to  a  little,  at  some  other  time. 
You  have,  perhaps,  observed,  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  lec- 
tures are  at  press. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  VIIL 
To  A.  Knox^  E»q. 

SwanUnUr,  July  SS.  16(tt. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  HAVE  just  fonned  a  kind  of  syilabus  of  my  Associadon  Ser- 
moB  ;  and  am  now  about  to  avail  myself  of  your  friendly  per- 
mission to  send  it  to  you,  trusting  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  point  out  its  defects ;  and,  according  to  your  kind  pro- 
mise, will  furnish  me  with  some  hints  and  materials,  towards 
filling  it  up.  I  am  doubtful  about  many  things,  especially  the 
text ;  and,  therefore,  shall  not  proceed  in  ^e  business,  tUl  I 
hear  fi-om  you. 

Text— Isaiah,  LXII.  10. 
I,  1.  Text  opened— refers  to  the  uUimate  restoration  of  the 
Jews — admits  of  apptication  to  the  calling  of  any  people, 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  spiritual  religion — 
This  the  object  of  Association,  who  have  *  eone  ihnmgh 
the  gaietf  .  .  *  eoBt  «p  ilu  highway*  •  •  *  garnered  out  the 
Btanea'  • .  actively  engaged  in  removing  obstructions,  and 
.  making  necessary  preparations,  for  £e  establishment  of 
righteousness  in  our  land  •  .  Shown  how  instrumental  to 
these  great  objects,  have  been  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
former  preachers  . .  aim  of  my  humble  efforts,  to  assist  in 
*  /t/ltfi^  1^  a  Standard  for  the  people^ .  .  the  Standard  of 
holy  Scripture  .  .  which,  like  a  muitaiy  banner,  shtdl  not 
only  serve  to  collect  together  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works,  but  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  resolution,  in 
their  holy  warfare. 
2.  Standard  to  be  lifted  up  amongst  higher  orders  .  .  lament 
their  general  neglect  of  sacred  volume  .  .  this,  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to, 

1,  Undue  prejudices  against  its  style ; 

2,  inadequate  conceptions  of  its  object : 
These  obviated  by, 

1,  An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  Scripture,  corroborated  by, 
1,  A  view  of  the  noble  spirit  infused  into  the 
writings  <^  our  earliest  English  authors,  by  an 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  holy  writ 
2.  Testimonies  of  men  eminent  for  learning,  ac- 
complishments, and  taste  .  .  Lord  Bacon  •  • 
Bobert  Boyle  •  •  Sir  Wm.  Jones  • . 
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2,  A  statement  of  the  real  object  of  Scripture  .  . 
not  merely  a  code  of  laws,  directed  to  the  under- 
Btandingf  but  a  scheme  of  subhme  philosophy, 
on  a  fiir  nobler  plan,  addressing  itself  to  the 
heart 
This  supported  by. 

Its  efiects  on  men  in  the  active  and  elevated 
stations  of  life,  when  operative  mther  as  a 
vital  principle,  than  an  external  rule. 
3.  Association,  urged  to  provide  for  the  inculcating  these  and 
similar  ideas  of  Scripture,  by  much   abler  persons  than 
myself,  through  the  medium  of  a  public  lecture  in  the  Me- 
tropolis .  .  A  measure  once  in  their  contemplation. 

This  plan  vindicated  from  the  imputation   of  being   chi- 

mericai  and  inefficient,  by  the  success  of  the  Bishop 

of  London's  lectures ;  attended,  during  four  years,  in 

the  most  fashionable  church  of  our  sister  metropolis, 

by  an  assemblage  no  less  remarkable  for  strict  order, 

and  apparent  piety,  than  for  magnitude  and  rank  •  . 

Brief  view  of  the  Bishop's  lectures  .  .  and  statement 

of  the  happy  efiects  which  might  be  produced  on  die 

minds  of  our  higher  ranks,  by  similar  lectures,  here. 

II.  All  that  has  been  said,  is  connected  with  the  Association's 

great  object,  a  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  amongst 

&e  poor. 

1 .  The  rich,  the  conduits,  through  which,  the  Scriptures  must 
flow  to  the  lower  orders  :  •  .  it  is  not  by  cold  calculations 
of  political  expediency,  that  they  can  be  induced  to  enter, 
with  zeal,  into  this  labor  of  love  .  .  but  inspire  them  with 
love  and  veneration  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  most 
happy  effects  will  be  conspicuous  ; 

1.  In  themselves  .  .  zeal,  warm  and  affectionate,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  divine  principle  of  chari^. 

2.  Id  the  people  .  .  receiving  the  Bible  from  the  hands 
of  dieir  superiors,  without  suspicion  of  any  sinister 
view  .  .  love  .  •  gratitude,  &c.  . .  people  shrewd  .  • 
know  the  difference,  between  those,  who  would  *  hold 
ihem  m  vfiih  hit  otul  bridle^  like  bnUe  betuts  that  have 
no  underitandiw,*  and  those,  who  would  '  draw  them 
with  the  cords  oja  man,  with  the  bands  oflove.^ 

2.  Necessity  of  such  exertions  .  .  view  of  wretched  imorance 
of  lower  classes,  respecting  the  ereat  truths  of  Keligion, 
and  consequent  effects  •  .  Much  has  been  done,  it  is  true 
.  .  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  •  .  appro- 
bation of  mode  •  .  statement,  from  experience  of  effects  •  . 
donation  from  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 

TOL.   I.  6 
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in  London  •  •  but  fMteh  remain9  to  be  dime  •  •  Association 
urged  to  proceed  .  .  to  impress  on  the  gentry,  bj  every  pos- 
sible means,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  their  interfer- 
ence •  .  Members  called  upon,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
public  and  general  applications  of  the  body  at  large,  but  to 
apply,  privately  and  earnestly,  to  their  individual  friends. 
3.  Conclusion.  Delightful  effects  on  country  at  large  •  . 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  .  .  view  of  a  country,  where 
the  Scriptures  rule  the  life,  and  regulate  the  heart .  .  pre- 
paring the  way,  for  glorious  time  (alluded  to  in  the  text) 
when  Christ's  kingdom  of  universal  piety,  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  earth  .  •  for  still  more  glorious  consummation  of 
all  things  in  heaven. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  sketch,  which  I  unreservedlv  sub- 
mit to  your  castigation :  to  your  tried  friendship,  I  look  n>r  un- 
qualified censure,  wherever  you  think  it  due.  i  ou  will  perceive, 
that  the  best  feature  in  this  little  prospectus,  is  borrowed  fro^n 
one  of  your  letters.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  mean  the  moral 
view  of  Scripture,  as  a  scheme  of  sublime  philosophy.  On  that 
subject,  a  few  hints  will  be  most  truly  acceptable.  I  commis^ 
sioned  a  fiiend  to  get  for  me  the  Bishop  of  London's  lectures  ; 
but  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
get  them  ;  and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  they 
are  at  Archer's,  to  procure  them,  and  get  them  freed  by  Mr. 
■  ;  or,  if  they  are  not,  to  get  £em,  through  the  Post 

Office,  from  London,  and  send  them  to  me.  I  shdl  thankfully 
repay  you,  when  we  meet ;  and  should  not  think  of  giving  you 
this  trouble,  but  that  I  think  it  essential  to  my  scheme,  that  I 
should  very  soon  read  them. 

I  have  been  lecturing  through  Genesis  :  not  so  much  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  as  I  could  wish ;  but  endeavoring,  Aotui  pa#- 
sibtu  fzquU,  to  follow  up  your  views. 

I  am,  also,  preparing  young  people  for  confirmation  :  so  that, 
with  this  sermon,  which  not  a  little  alarms  me,  I  have  much 
business  on  hands.  My  head  aches,  with  much  writing  to-day ; 
I  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  assuring  you,  that  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,, 
Your  much  obliged,  and  affectionate  fi'iend, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  IX. 
To  A.  Knoxj  Esq. 

Allium  16.  18(tt. 
Mr  DEAK  Sir, 
1  HAT&  been  prevented  from  answering  any  of  your  kind  let- 
ters, by  an  apprehension,  that  I  could  not  reach  you  before 
your  soiling  for  England ;  and  I  now  venture  a  few  lines,  at 
hazard. 

I  thank  you  much,  for  your  observations  on  the  text ;  and 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  foi^  something  more.  I  suspend 
doing  any  thine,  till  I  hear  from  you  more  fully. 

At  present,  f  confess  myself  not  entirely  inclined  to  acqui- 
esce, in  the  text  you  recommend  :  it  strikes  me  as  an  excellent 
one,  for  a  sermon  addressed  to  parents,  on  giving  dieir  children 
an  early  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for  the  Scriptures.  But,  if 
you  look  at  the  little  sketch  I  sent,  I  think  you  will  see,  that  the 
object  I  propose  to  myself^  is  not  so  much  a  panegyric  on  Scrip- 
ture, as  an  incitement  to  the  Association,  to  pursue  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  Bible  ;  as  being  the  best  mode  of  promoting  re- 
ligion. I  am,  however,  Ailly  open  to  conviction ;  and  doubt 
not,  that  you  have  good  reasons  to  object  to  the  text  from 
Isaiah ;  though,  at  present,  I  still  think,  it  touches  tiie  subject, 
without  any  strained  construction. 

I  trust  mat  you  will  not  give  me  im  as  inccMrrigible,  for  not 
immediately  seeing  the  text  from  St  Timothy,  in  3ie  light  you 
do.  I  am  really  not  without  a  great  deal  of  diffidence,  in  even 
appearing  to  put  my  opinion  in  competition  with  yours  ;  but  I 
hope  your  next  letter  will  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  difficulty. 
I  am  obliged  to  conclude  inyself,  in  much  haste, 
Bfy  dear  Sir, 
Your  much  oblige^,  and  affectionate 

friend  and  servant, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  X. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Swanlinbar,  Sept.  15.  1802. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
It  is  now  more  than  a  month,  since  I  received  your  last  letter 
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of  the  7th  August ;  in  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  promifle 
me  a  full  letter,  by  the  next  post  I  make  no  doubt  this  letter 
has  been  lost,  through  some  mistake  of  the  Post  Office  ;  and, 
from  the  disappointment,  I  am  constrained  to  begin  the  sennon, 
on  the  plan  I  submitted  to  you ;  as  the  time  approaches  too  near, 
for  any  further  delay.  However,  thou^  I  know  not  where  you 
now  are,  or  how  engaged,  I  entertain  some  hopes,  that  this  may 
soon  reach  you,  and  £at  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send 
me  a  few  hints.  I  need  not  say,  how  highly  useful  I  would  es- 
teem them :  and  they  are  the  more  wanting,  as,  from  a  con- 
finement of  some  days,  by  a  heavy  cold,  w£ch  is  not  yet  re- 
moved, I  find  myself  much  unfitted  for  exertion.  I  fear  much 
I  shall  do  myself,  and  my  fiiends,  some  discredit  in  this  busi- 
ness. But,  though  I  enter  on  it  with  much  distrust  in  myself,  I 
still  have  h<^s,  from  the  assistance  of  that  good  Providence, 
which  has  been  uniformly  kind  to  me. 

I  have  met  with,  and  read  some  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
lectures.  I  am  sorry  they  were  published.  They  certainly 
made  great  impression,  at  the  time  of  theu*  delivery ;  but,  in 
the  closet,  they  appear  to  such  disadvantage,  that  I  wonder 
much  at  the  character  they  obtained. 

*  •  *  ♦  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
As  I  am  desirous  not  to  be  too  late  for  our  post,  I  must  have 

done. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
Your  truly  obliged  and  affectionate, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

1802.  About  Sept.  or  Oct. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
I  TESTERDAT  dispatched  a  packet  to  you,  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  which  I  trust  you  have,  ere  this,  received.  Lest,  how- 
ever, it  should  not  have  reached  you,  let  me  request,  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  procure  further  time  for  the  sermon. 
You  have  shown  me  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  a  part  of 
my  plan  ;  and,  indeed,  indisposition  has  thrown  me  so  far  back, 
and  continues  to  impede  me  so  much,  that  I  could  not,  with 
any  justice,  either  to  the  committee  that  proposed  me,  or  to  the 
Association,  pretend  to  address  them  on  the  2nd  of  November  ; 
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especially  on  a  subject,  that  requires  some  tliou^t  and  energy ; 
neither  of  which  I  can  command  at  present.  If  Christmas  did 
not  interfere,  and  absolutely  require  my  presence  here,  a  day  in 
December  might  answer.  But,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  could 
much  wish  for  a  day  in  January ;  against  which  time,  I  hope, 
with  Grod's  assistance,  to  be  in  some  degree  prepared^ 

This  morning,  in  looking  over  Cicero's  moral  works,  I  was 
forcibly  struck,  with  his  beautiful  apostrophe  to  f^osophy. 
Tusc.  Qusest.  Ub.  5.  cap.  2.  As,  perhaps,  you  may  not  just 
now  have  the  book  by  you,  and  to  save  you  the  trouUe  of  go- 
ing to  your  shelf  for  it,.  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage. 

'  Oh,  vitsB  Philoeophia  dux !  oh  virtutis  indagatriz,  ezpuhrix- 
que  vitiorum  t  quid,  non  mode  nos,  sed  omnino  hominum  vita 
scire  te  esse  potuisset^  Tu,  uibes  peperisti:  tu,  tosipatos 
honunes  in  societatem  vitie  convocasti :  tu,  eos  inter  se  piimd 
domiciliis,  deinde  conjugiis,  tum  litenururo  et  vocum  communione, 
jumdsti :  tu,  inventrix  legum^^tu,  magistra  monim  et  disciplime 
iuisti.  Ad  te  confugimus :  ipe  opem  petimus  :  tibi  noe,  ut,  an- 
tea,  magna  ex  parte,  sic,  nunc,  penitus  totosque  tradimus.  Est 
autem  unus  dies,  bene,  et  ex  preceptis  tuis  actus,  peccanti  im- 
mortalitati  antiponendus.  Cujus  igitur  potius  opibus  utamur 
quam  tuis  ?  quse  et  vitsB  tranquUlitatem  largita  nobis  es,  et  ter- 
rprero  mortis  sustulisti.  At  rhilosophia,  quidem,  tantum  abest, 
ut,  proinde  ac  de  hominum  est  vit&  merita,  laudetur ;  ut  a  pleris- 
que  neglecta,  a  multis  etiam  vituperetur.  Vituperare  quisquam 
vitsB  parentem,  et  hoc  parricidio  se  inquinare  audet  ?  et  tam  im- 
pie  ingratus  esse,  ut  earn  accuset  quam  vereri  deberet,  etiam  si 
minus  peicipere  potuisset  V 

Is  not  this  wonderfully  apposite?  If,  for  Philosophy,  we 
substitute  divine  wisdom  (as  dnplayed  in  the  Scriptures),  is  not 
every  word,  and  sentence,  true  1  What  was  wanting,  but  the 
certainty  of  revelation,  and  the  *  matter  of  fact  display,'  which 
pervades  holy  Scripture,  to  render  die  view  powerfully  influen- 
tial ?  Alas,  in  Cicero  it  was,  at  the  best,  but  sublime  specula- 
tion. It  wanted  reab'ty  ;  k  wanted  sanctioiL  It  was  not  con- 
nected with  a  sure  and  certain  hope,  of  protection  in  danger, 
support  under  adversity,  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death,  •  .  pro- 
ceeding from  an  all-good,  all-wise,  all-powerful  Being  ;  the 
cause,  creator,  and  preserver  of  all  things.  And,  hence,  it 
availed  but  little,  in  the  hour  of  distress.  This  *  vitse  dux,' 
could  not  allay  the  bitterness  of  vfore  than  manly  sorrow,  at  the 
death  of  a  daughter ;  could  not  bestow  either  cheering  hope, 
or  patient  resignation,  in  the  hour  of  banishment.  Let  us  view 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  David,  under  similar  calamities ; 
and,  surely,  we  must  at  once  acknowledge,  the  superiority  of 
the  views  which  influenced  him. 
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I  am  obliged  to  condude,  as  the  post  is  waiting  for  this.  My 
ideas,  on  the  subject  I  have  attempted  writing  on,  are,  at  pre- 
sent, far  from  clear.  So  ^  as  they  are,  they  but  follow  up 
yours.  However,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  your  opinion, 
whether  this  passage  might  be  translate,  and  quoted  with  effect 
As  I  mentioned,  I  met  it  only  this  morning ;  and  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  consider  it.  I  shall  employ,  for  some  days,  as  much 
time  as  my  head-aches  will  permit  me,  in  thinking  over  the 
subject  of  Scripture,  taken  in  a  moral  view.  I  see,  from  the 
limits  I  must  necessarily  put  to  the  discourse,  that  the  beauties 
of  style  can  be  treated  of  only  incidentally ;  for,  certainly,  no 
very  small  portion  of  the  sermon  should  be  matter  of  bumness. 
Quere  .  .  might  not  the  1st  Psahn  furnish  a  text  sufRciently 
apposite  ?  the  3rd  verse,  taking  in  the  considerations,  both  cf 
the  happiness  conferred  on  the  individual,  who  loves  and  medi- 
tates on  Scripture,  and  of  the  benefits,  which  he  coiners  on 
others. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  XII. 

To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Oetober  6.  ISOt. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 
It  is  now  some  time,  since  I  removed  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's house,  here,  with  hopes  of  working  more  uninterrupted- 
ly, than  I  could  at  Swanlinbar ;  by  which  means,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive your  third  communication,  till  yesterday  evening.  The 
whole  is  truly  valuable.  I  consider  it,  not  merely  as  adBTording 
materials  for  the  present  occasion,  but  hope  to  derive  much  ad- 
vantage from  it,  in  my  future  study  of  the  Bible.  Notwith- 
standing I  was  much  impeded  by  ilhiess,  when  I  received 
your  first  packet,  I  had  then  made  some  progress,  on  my  own 
plan.  And,  after  no  little  consideration,  i  found,  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  could  not  act  pre<iisely  on  yours,  without  copying  you 
more  closely,  than  I  think  I  conscientiously  could  :  for,  would 
not  this  be  holding  out  false  colore  to  the  world?  Besides,  my 
ideas  had  got  into  a  particular  train  :  and  I  should  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  bring  them  into  another. 

According  to  the  scheme  I  had  laid  down  in  my  mind,  the 
sermon  was  to  be  a  hortatory  discourse,  addressed  to  the  Asso- 
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ciatum :  its  main  object^  to  excite  them  to  pereererance,  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures.  This  divided  itself  into  two 
parts.  1.  Giving  the  hi^er  orders  a  taste  for  those  sacred 
writings.  2.  Through  their  assistance,  generally  disseminating 
them  among  the  poor.  In  this  view,  the  direct  praise  of 
Scripture  forms  but  a  branch.  And  the  full  discussion  of  that 
topic,  I  rather  wish  to  leave  for  the>  public  lecturer,  who  will,  I 
hope,  be  appointed  by  the  Association ;  and  to  whose  labors,  I 
could  wish  this  to  be  a  preliminaiy  step :  as,  in  fact,  a  leading 
object  of  my  scheme  is,  to  urge  the  Association  to  make  pro- 
vision, for  the  future  inculcation  of  right  ideas  concerning 
Scripture. 

I  cannot  ftdk  to  derive  considerahle  aid  from  your  papers,  in 
that  part  of  my  sermon,  which  relates  to  the  moral  efficacy  of 
Scripture.  The  only  thing  I  fear  is,  that  I  shall  be  at  a  loss 
which  ideas  to  select ;  for  it  is  really  not  easy  to  make  a  choice, 
where  all  is  so  good.  I  am  conscious,  that,  by  not  more  laigely 
adopting  your  plan,  I  shall  not  produce  near  so  good  a  sermon, 
as  I  ot^rwise  might  But  I  know  you  wiA  attribute  mv  con- 
tinuance in  the  plan  I  have  chalked  out,  not  to  any  confidence 
in  itiy  own  judgment.  The  Text  first  proposed,  I  have  retail^ 
ed :  but  as,  please  God,  I  shall  be  in  town,  six  days  befcHre 
the  2nd  of  November,  I  shall  have  time  to  confer  with  you ; 
and  to  make  an  alteration,  if  you  deem  it  expedient 

I  feel  a  particular  inclination  to  profit  by  your  ideas,  of 
Scripture  operating  on  the  heart,  throueh  the  interesting  matter- 
of-fact  view  it  gives  of  God,  exemphfied  in  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  David.  Quere.  Does  not  the  84th  Fsahn  nimifh 
a  fine  contrast,  to  the  abject  complaints  of  Cicero,  in  exile. 
The  Psahnist  is  evidently  deprived  of  all  access  to  Jerusalem  : 
in  this  situation,  he  utters  the  most  pathetic  expressions  of 
sorrow.  But,  what  gives  rise  to  them  1  his  banishment  from 
the  Sanctuary,  from  the  altars  of  his  King  and  his  God  :  and, 
so  consolatoiy  are  the  feelings  of  religion,  that  the  very  mention 
of  Godf  turns  his  sorrow  mto  joy.  And  he  concludes,  wiHi 
tiie  most  lively  declarations  ^  of  complacency  and  confidence,  in 
the  Lord  of  Ho6ts«  his  sun  and  his  shield.  Periraps,  the 
expressions  and  sentiments  of  this  heavenly  production,  im- 
mediately contrasted  with  Cicero's  poor,  unmanly  complaints* 
would  afiford  a  happy  specimen  of  the  sup^or  dignify  and 
happiness  bestowed,  by  right,  i,  e,  scriptural  ametf^tam  of  th* 
Deify. 

The  view  of  God's  particular  Providence,  as  drawn  finom  the 
patriarchal  history,  I  much  admire.  And  ihe  New-Testament 
part,  I  am  desirous,  in  some  measure,  to  adopt  In  fact,  the 
two  circumstances  thai  would  prevent  me  from  making  free  use 
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of  all  your  ideas,  are,  want  of  room  within  a  sermon,  and  a 
feeling,  that  it  would  be  disingenuous,  and  unfair  in  me,  to  gain 
credit,  as  I  undoubtedly  should,  for  that  which  is  not  my  own. 

I  propose  returning  home  to-morrow ;  when  I  shall,  I  hope, 
proceed  to  the  Scriptwal  part  of  the  discourse  ;  the  rest,  I  hare 
almost  finished,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  satufy  me. 

I  have  some  idea  of  introducing  a  few  words,  from  Josephus 
against  Apion  :  that  pasmge,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  reward 
of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  code,  was  not  a  crown,  or  a  garland, 
&c.,  but  an  internal  feeling  of  confidence  in  God,  and  hope  of 
a  fiiture  state,  &c.  I  have  not  the  book  by  me  :  but  it  strikes 
me,  that  tiiose  five  or  six  lines,  are  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
give  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Old 
Testament 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  great  incorrectness  and  confusion 
of  this  scrawl.  I  have  been  forced  to  write  in  a  great  hurry, 
as  I  feared  my-  man  might  be  too  late  for  the  post  in  Granard, 
four  miles  distant  I  should  be  truly  obliged  to  you  for  a  few 
lines,  if  any  thing  occurs,  pro  or  con  any  thing  I  have  mention^ 
ed.  Much,  indeed,  am  I  indebted  to  your  eoodness,  for  the 
great  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  affair.  And  whether,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  can  avail  myself  of  much  or  little  of 
your  valuable  papers,  they  will  be  of  most  material  sendee  to 
me  in  future  ;  particularly  as  giving  me  new  ideas,  on  the  mode 
of  lecturing  on  Scripture. 

BeUeve  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

John  Jebb. 

LETTER  6. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Jebb, 
Tour  letter  relieved  me  firom  some  little  anxiety ;  as  I  feared, 
firom  not  hearing  from  you,  that  my  packets  had  miscairied.  I 
enter  most  fully  mto  all  your  feelings,  respecting  a  literal  use  of 
what  I  sent  you.  I  had  not  time  to  accompany  my  hints,  with 
my  ideas  how  you  might  best  use  them ;  but,  most  certainly,  I 
felt  that  you  could  not  do  so,  consistently  with  the  delicacy  of 
your  own  mjnd,  at  all  in  the  way  of  transcript  I  believe  I  said 
something  to  tlmt  amount  I  am  sure  I  thought  it .  But  pardon 
me  for  minking,  that  there  is  not  a  thought  in  it,  whidi  you 
might  not  make  your  own  in  whstane^ ;  by  reading  it  once  or 
twice  over,  then  laying  it  quite  aside  ;  and,  after  ten  da^s'  inter- 
mediate thought,  put  pen  to  paper,  and  compose  your  discourse, 
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fixMn  the  diigesied  materials  of  your  own  nuikU  foUowing  your 
own  tnun*  and  not  looking  at  me,  until,  at  least,  your  rough 
draught  were  completed. 

I  haye  now  yours,  of  the  26th  July,  before  me.  Gould  I 
have  commanded  thought,  as  I  wished,  I  should  have  comment- 
ed, somewhat  at  huge,  on  your  plan,  to  explain  to  you  my  ob> 
jections ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  I  much  more  dislike  your  arrange* 
ment,  than  I  like,  particularly,  the  plan  I  suggested^  Any  sub- 
ject and  outline,  that  would  leave  room  for  giving  due  relief  to 
main  figures  in  the  fnece,  would  sufficiency  answer*  But  I 
think,  in  every  discourse,  the  first  object  is,  to  anest  attention. 
A  sermon,  flkerefore,  should  not  commence,  with  a  statement  of 
any  coUateral,  or  subordinate,  parts  or  circumstattces ;  but 
ahould  rather  impress  tiie  great  Mid, .  .  the  supreme  utility,  the 
indispensable  necessity,  of  the  matter  in  question.  There  was 
something  of  this,  in  the  view  of  the  greatest  epic  poets ;  who 
made  it  a  point  to  go,  at  once,  into  the  midst  of  things.  We 
are  instantlv  engaged,  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles ;  it  makes  us 
know,  and  feel  for  the  hero ;  and  we  foUow  him,  ever  after,  with 
interest  So,  too,  with  the  shipwreck  of  Eneas.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  I  objected  to  the  far-fetched  text,  as  requiring  a 
round-about,  and  as  it  mi^t  seem  to  many,  a  forced  aflegoris* 
ing; .  •  by  which  the  minds  of  some  might  be  dissipated,  of 
otheiB,  disgusted, .  .  and  once  ofi^,  might  not  return  again. 

On  the  same  principle,  I  disliked  the  beginning  Sie  causes 
of  neglect,  by  speaking  about  the  style.  This  is  a  good  mb- 
ofdinate  toiMC,  because  it  leaves  room  for  beautiful  and  captrnit- 
ing  remans.  But  it  seems  to  me  mi^daced  here,  because 
scarcely  suitable  to  fact.  They  who  neglect  the  Scripture,  do 
so,  because  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light  The  fiiuk 
is  in  the  mind  and  heart;  not  in  the  taste,  nor  in  philolo- 
gical fiisti^ousness.  This  seems  somewhat  taken  up  in  tibe 
next  point ;  but  the  idea  is  not  direct  nor  forcible  enough.  In- 
adequate conceptions,  implies  but  partial  ignorance ;  ami  would 
rather  account  for  misestimation,  than  absolute  neglect  Nor 
•  would  adequate  conceptions  be  a  remedy.  For  strange  to  tell, 
men  may  *  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,'  and 
yet  not  have  Ayanri.  Therefore,  Saint  Paul  rests  all,  on  re- 
ceiving the  truth,  '  in  the  love  of  it'  The  subordinate  mem- 
bers, here,  are  not  inapposite ;  but  diey  would  grow  stronger, 
by  being  connected  with  a  more  vitalizing  kind ;  which,  I  thmk, 
should  be,  not  as  above,  but  die  want  of  a  due  feeling  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Scripture.  This  is  really  what  you  meant, 
but  you  wrapt  it  up  too  much ;  and  nothing  can  be  done  in  mo- 
rals, but  by  running  up  every  line  to  the  centre,  resolving  every 
thing  into  the  ultimate  object, . .  personal  concern, .  .  a  man's 
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own  safety  or  danger,  miBenr  or  happiness.  Here,  I  eoncetre, 
you  ought  to  use  my  thoughts.  As  to  the  next  poinft,  I  doubt 
the  expediency  of  introducing  it  at  all.  As  I  see  no  prospect 
of  a  lecture,  nor,  inier  tiof  ,  knowing  any  one,  fit  for  it . .  Graves*, 
alone,  excepted  :  and  he,  hitherto,  I  think,  has  hardly  ever  done 
fiill  justice,  either  to  his  subjects,  or  hiniself ;  his  constitutional 
fault  being  slovenliness,  nhat  a  pity,  with  such  a  head  and 
heart !     But  imperfection  cleaves,  inseparably,  to  mortality. 

I  now  proceed  to  your  second  general ;  in  which,  most  of 
what  you  say  is  in  point,  but  subordinately  to  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal concern ;  for,  without  that,  men  win  never  do  wundy  for 
others,  what  ihey  disregard  for  themselves.  He  who  loves  the 
Bible  for  himself  for  its  [own  sake,  may],  thereby,  gain,  or 
communicate  feeling ;  and,  when  you  open  a  channel  for  thai 
feeling  to  act  in,  it  will  flow  forward  of  itself.  But,  if  the  sen- 
timent be  not  there,  your  stating  what  nunf  be  done  gradually, 
and  politically  what  ought,  will  be  like  laying  pipes,  where  there 
is  no  sprinff. 

For  all  mese  reasons,  I  wish  you,  certainly,  to  make  your 
discourse  as  personal  as  you  possibly  can ;  and  as  I  know  no 

Sressing  reason,  why  it  should  be  in  November,  rather  than  in 
anuaryf  if  you  thought  you  might  sain  any  thing  by  time,  we 
might  easily  have  the  day  postponed.  I  wish  your  semion  to 
be  solid,  striking,  worthy  <^  dispersion,  and  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. But,  to  be  so,  it  must  not  be  luirried  ;  because  it  must 
not  be  superficial,  nor  common-place.  Do  not,  therefore,  be 
over-nice  as  to  time ;  but  be  more  solicitous  to  do  justice  to  (he 
subject,  and  to  your  own  character, .  •  not  for  your  own,  but 
for  your  work's  sake. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  Xni. 
To  A.  Knox,  Etq. 

SwtnlinUr,  Oct.  12.  1808. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  AM  sincerely  obl^ed  to  you  for  your  objections,  and  for  die 
truly  candid  and  fnendly  manner  in  which  you  state  them.  In 
general,  they  are  tome  convincing;  and  I  cannot  but  regret, 
Uiat  I  did  not  receive  them  sooner,  as  they  would,  probably, 
have  saved  me  some  firuitless  thought  and  labor. 

*  Richard  GniTes,  D.  D^  the  late  learned  Dean  of  Aidagh.— Ed. 
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I  dieeiluUy  accede  to  your  general  poehton,  that,  in  CTenr 
discourse,  ike  first  object  should  be,  to  arrest  attention ;  and, 
also,  to  the  inference  drawn,  that  *•  a  sermon  should  not  com- 
mence, with  the  statement  of  any  collateral,  or  subordinate, 
parts  <»-  circumstances.'  But  granting  these  points,  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  that  my  unfortunate  text  would  be  altogether  so  ex- 
ceptionable, as  it  appears  to  you*  I  trust  you  will  credit  me, 
when  I  say,  that  i  defend  it,  not  from  tenaciousness  of  my 
own  opinion :  in  truth,  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up :  I  wish  oidy  to 
■late  a  few  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  merely  in  selAjuatincar 
tion ;  and  with  a  view  to  show,  that,  however  erroneous  may  be 
my  conception  of  the  passage,  it  was  far  from  being  my  in- 
tention to  allegorize;  a  practice  which,  perhaps,  few  dic^ike 
more,  in  sermons,  than  myself. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrow  and  confined  interpretation,  jpv- 
en  to  Isanh  lxii.  10.,  by  most  commentators,  iHio  af^ly  it  to 
the  return  fi^om  the  Babylonish  captivity,  I  have  not  a  doubt  on 
my  mind,  after  no  slight  coDsideration  of  the  context,  and  of 
parallel  places,  that,  in  its  direct  and  ftdl  sense,  it  relates  to  the 
final  restwation  of  die  Jewish  people ;  when  they  shall  be  cod- 
weiied  to  true  spiritual  religion,  and  the  Messiah  shall  reign 
over  them.  Of  this,  I  conceive,  the  4di  verse,  when  taken 
together  with  the  general  turn  of  prophecy,  fiimishes  the  most 
convincing  proofs ;  absolutely  precluding  an  application,  either 
to  the  return  fix>m  Babylon,  or  to  the  first  commg  of  our  Lord : 
since,  to  this  hour,  the  Jews  are,  with  peculiar  propriety,  termed 

*  forsaken,'  and  their  land  *  desolate.'  No  other  event,  then, 
remams  to  be  applied  to  this  prophecy,  but  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  Israel.  Nor  is  this  interpretation  without  the  support 
of  the  best  authorities, . .  Yitringa  and  Lowdi.  See  the  notes 
of  the  latter  (in  his  Q^aIto  Edition)  on  Chap,  xi..,  and,  espe- 
cially, on  Chap,  iau  13.,  where  &ere  is  this  dectaive  opinion, . . 

*  Here,  Babylon  is,  at  once,  drqyped ;  and,  I  think,  hardly  ever 
c<«ies  in  0i^  flgun*  •  •  unless,  perhaps,  in  Chap.  lv.  12.,  lvii. 
14.  Hie  Prophet's  views  are  engrossed,  by  the  higher  part  of 
his  subject'  p.  287.  Assuming,  men,  die  spiritual  meaning  of 
dM  passage,  it  was  my  purpose,  very  briefly  to  describe  the 
Pro|4iet'e  view  of  Chrut's  niture  kingdom ;  and,  as  briefly,  to 
state  its  expansion,  by  our  Lord,  and  ma  Aposdes,  •  •  taking  in 
Crendles,  as  well  as  Jews ;  and  to  be  coinpletely  established  on 
earth,  at  that  glorious  time,  when  Che  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ :  simI, 
however  remote  may  be  the  completion  of  this  grand  prophetic 
scheme,  however  insignificant  all  human  exertions,  compared 
with  the  stupendous  means,  by  which  the  Ahnighty  can,  doubt- 
less, mature  his  mysterious  purposes, .  .  we  are  surely  bound 
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to  act,  as  laborers,  and  pioneers  in  the  blessed  woik,  of  es- 
tablishing righteousness  upon  earth;  to  be  strenuous,  in  eon- 
verting  the  sinner  from  the  eiror  of  his  way ;  and,  by  well- 
directed  exertions,  to  increase  the  number  of  those,  who  wor- 
ship die  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  To  us,then«  the  w<Hds 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  directly  f4>ply ;  for,  so  long  as  ignorance 
and  superstition  debase  our  land,  •  •  so  long  as  the  pure  precepts, 
and  exalted  hopes  of  Christianity,  are  unknown  to  our  poor,  •  • 
so  long  as  licentiousness  and  irreUigion  profane  our  streets,  and 
pollute  even  the  distant  shades  of  rural  retirement,  a  warning 
voice  will  not  cease  to  exclaim  unto  our  consciences,  •  . .  Go 
through,  go  through  the  gates,  •  .  prepare  you  the  way  of  the  peo- 
ple, •  •  cast  up,  cast  up  me  high  way,  •  •  gather  out  the  stones, .  • 
liil  up  a  standard  for  the  people !' 

.  It  was  something  in  this  manner,  that  I  purposed  beginning : 
not  allegorizing,  but  directly  entering  on  the  main  subject: 
*  Bringing  our  people,  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of 
true  religion,  by  a  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures*'  And  I  am 
soberly  and  seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  solemn  prockimation 
of  the  prophet,  contained  in  the  proposed  text,  is  truly  and  real- 
ly addressed  to  all,  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
are  his  faithful  followers. 

I  perfectiy  acquiesce  in  ^our  ideas,  respecting  tiie  causes  of 
neglect  Certainly,  style  is  a  subordinate  consideration;  and 
personal  interest  is  the  grand  object,  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  should  turn.  And  this,  whatever  be  my  plan,  I  shall 
keep  in  view. 

llie  2nd  general  [head]  I  never  intended,  but  as  tubardinaU 
to  the  feeling  of  perscMial  concern ;  it  being  my  plan,  previously 
to  dwell,  on  the  moral  influence  of  Scripture, .  •  and  warmly  to 
recommend  making  provision,  for  giving  the  higher  orders  ri^ 
feelings  of  its  value,  and  [of  its]  conduciveness  to  human  hap- 
piness. And,  from  a  few  pages  that  1  send  you,  which  be^ 
precisely  at  II.  general,  you  will  find,  that  I  considered  a  *  prac- 
tical influence  of  Scripture  on  the  heart,  a  sine  quA  non,  in  dis- 
seminating the  Bible  amongst  others.'  By  the  bye,  much  of 
those  pages  was  written,  before  I  received  ^our  papers ;  aad 
the  two  quotations  of  the  *  glass,'  and  the  ^  cisterns,'  were  my 
own  :  though  I  could  not  forbear  adopting  two  expressions  of 
yours, .  .  the  word  (uHtmlaiivej  and  the  moral  ihirsU  1  am 
truly  sensible,  that  the  sheets  I  send,  have  yery  littie  matter  in 
them ;  and  are,  every  way,  much  deficient. 

I  regret  much,  that  you  think  the  lecture  impracticable. 
Could  it  be  compassed,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  highly 
useful :  but  you,  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  are,  in  other  respects, 
so  well  qualified  to  judge,  can  best  deterniine  how  far  it  would 
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be  feasible.  The  onnsaioii  of  tiiis  branch  (and  I  deariy  think 
it  should  be  omittedv  if  there  be  no  prospect  of  establishing  a 
lecture)  wiU  inevitably  oblige  me  to  alter  my  mode  of  address. 
For  the  lecture  served  me  as  a  medium,  through  which  I  might 
address  the  association  themselves,  as  constituting  the  force, 
that  would  give  motion  to  the  whole  machine ;  that  would  set 
the  higher  nmks  at  work,  by  eomnnmicating  to  them  a  power, 
derived  from  the  practical  influence  of  Scripture  on  their  own 
hearts ;  and,  throu|^  their  instrumentahfy,  convey  to  the  people, 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  a  feeling  of  their  sovereign  utility. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  thinldnff,  that  your  text,  would  not 
exactly  suit  the  purpoee  in  view.  1  hardly  thmk  it  appropriate 
to  the.  occasion  of  addressing  a  great  public  body,  on  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  disseminating  Scripture;  and  I 
ccmceive,  that,  to  accord  with  your  views,  it  requires  an  exposi* 
tion  of  the  term  9akaiUmj  not  altogether  suitable  to  the  context, 
or  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  say  tins,  with  jjpreat 
diffidence  in  myself  and  great  deference  for  your  opinion ;  but 
I  should  not  consider  it,  either  candid,  or  respectful,  to  object 
to  your  text,  without  assigning  some  reason ;  and  I  know  your 
good  nature  will  not  impute  to  me,  any  impertinence,  or  pre- 
sumption, for  appearing  to  put  my  opinion  in  competition  with 
yours. 

As  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  roe  to  reconskler  the  matter 
entirely,  I  should  be  much  ci>liged  to  you  to  have  die  day  post- 
poned. Any  time  in  January  would  answer.  Indeed,  indispo- 
sition, for  the  last  month,  completely  unfitted  me  for  almost  any 
exertion.  I  have  had  a  violent  cold,  accompanied  with  racking 
bead-aches ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  am  still  under  its  influence. 
On  these  grounds,  I  trust  the  Assodation  will  consent  to  give 
me  a  tittle  time.  For,  unfit  as  I  am,  at  any  time,  to  do  justice 
to  the  situation  they  have  placed  me  in,  I  am,  at  present,  pecu- 
liarly unable  to  do  any  thmg.  I  trustin  God  I  shall  soon  get 
better ;  but,  at  this  instant,  my  head  aches  so  violently,  that  1  do 
not  feel  able  to  say  much  more,  than  that  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  7. 

Ocl.  14.  1802. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
Your  strong  and  interesting  defence  of  your  text,  has  had  its 
due  effect  on  my  mind.     I  cannot  help  considering,  that  diflbr- 
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ent  mindfl,  have  dieir  diflerent  modes  of  moving.  And*  if  any 
extrinsic  force  should  obstruct  the  natural  mode,  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  progress  is  much  diminished,  if  not  destroyed. 
Tour  mind  is  really  a  very  8<4id  one.  But  it  is,  also,  a  poetical 
one  ;  and,  from  this  joint  character,  arises  a  species  of  com- 
position, which  demands  materials  fitted  for  its  own  peculiar  fa- 
bric. A.  text  furnishing  only  plain  maxims,  or  facts,  is,  by  no 
means,  the  thing  for  thw ;  it  must  rather  be  one,  pregnant  in 
vivid  imagery.  Itself  a  picture,  and  exciting  other  picturesque 
ideas,  by,  as  it  were,  lighting  a  train. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  instrument,  of  making  such  a  text 
as  you  have  chosen,  in  any  respect  unfortunate.  And,  on 
weighing  what  you  have  written,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend 
to  you,  stiU  to  keep  it ;  and  only  alter  the  treatment  of  it,  as 
the  com^etest  bringing  forward  of  personal  interest  may  re- 
quire. Uo  not  think,  in  this,  I  amsiving  up  my  opinion,  by  way 
of  indulging  yours.  No  truly.  .The  few  words  you  have  said 
on  the  text,  have  convinced  me,  that  it  will  not  only  do ;  but 
may  be  wrought  into  an  elegant,  and  most  interesting  introduc* 
tion,  as  well  as  serve  to  keep  up  the  sequel. 

Whedier  it  allude  to  the  return  firom  Babvlon,  or  not,  is 
really  of  little  moment  I  rather,  I  think,  would  assume  that 
it  did.  I  looked  only  to  making  it  fit  The  Jewish  lus- 
tory  was  typical,  as  well  as  their  ceremonies.  And,  iiriiatever  is 
said  <^  their  captivity,  may  be  applied  to  the  moral  bondage  of 
mankind ;  as,  whatever  is  said  of  the  deliverances  of  the  Jews, 
wiU  certainly  find  correspondencies,  in  the  christian  system. 
*  Whatsoever  was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for  our  learn- 
ing ;'  and,  certainly,  I  own  widi  pleasure,  that,  in  this  very  text, 
there  is,  not  only  a  grand  eloquence,  but  a  happy  evangelic 
character ;  ^ch,  in  a  very  great  degree,  if  not  whoUy,  an- 
swers what  I  objected,  about  idlegory. 

Every  individual,  ^o  lives,  in  sin  of  temper,  or  conduct,  is 
in  captivitv,  and  needs  a  deliverance ;  to  which  much  of  the 
prophetic  language  concerning  Israel,  will,  periiaps,  from  direct 
divine  intention  (why  do  I  say  perhaps  ?)  most  appositely  fit 
Eveiy  portion  of  people,  who  are,  collectively,  in  ignorance  or 
barfoarousness,  are,  still  more  literaUv  and  strildngly,  in  captivi- 
ty. For  both,  the  same  means  or  deliverance  are  provided. 
And,  to  these  means,  all  the  prophetic  indications  point  The 
completeness  of  their  meaning,  probably,  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, embraces  the  last  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  over  the  mo- 
ral evil  of  the  worid  ;  but  every  step  towards  that  consummation, 
must,  substantially,  resemble  the  ultimate  event ;  because,  the 
whole  design  being  moral,  and  the  means  uniform,  the  means, 
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between  the  moral  liberalion  of  an  -  individual,  of  a  people,  of 
the  wbole  of  mankind,  mnst  be  tn  grmd»  rather  duui  tfi  re. 

The  reiteration  in  the  text,  is  exceeding  fine  ;  and,  if  there 
be  even  an  approach  to  allegory,  I  renounce  all  I  Baid  of  its  be- 
ing uninteresting.  In  some  hands,  it  might;  because  it  will 
require  justice  to  be  done  to  it.  Be  jou  only  as  spirited  in 
jour  introduction,  as  jou  have  been  in  your  defence,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  ]Nromise,  you  will  lose  no  one's  attention. 

The  first  words  seem  to  imply,  that  they  to  whom  fb»y  are 
spoken,  are  yet  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  they  need  not 
continue  there.  The  gates  are  opened  for  them  to  march  forth ; 
but  such  is  ^eir  perverseness,  that  they  linger ;  and,  therefore, 
we  may  suppose,  is  the  restoialion.  Or,  peihaps  they  have 
anodier  meaning,  and  certainly  one  more  aneeahle  to  the 
tenor  of  the  chapter.  It  is  that  given  by  Pool,  from  one  Fore- 
rius ;  and,  though  he  seems  not  to  rely  on  it,  I  own  it  appean 
to  me  very  plausible.  '  Hortatur  viros  Israelitos,  ut,  exeuntes 
per  portas,  preparent  itinera  filiis  Dei  dispersis  jam  adventanti^ 
bus  Hierosolymam.'  It  is  added,  *  qu«  certe  mini  aliud  signifi- 
cant, quakn,  ex  Jerusalem  ituros  Discipulos  Domini  per  totum 
orbem,  ut  alios  ad  Ecclesiam  perducant'  The  nihU  oittfd,  at 
least,  I  protest  against  The  passage  may  refer,  to  the  Apos* 
ties'  going  forth  from  Jerusalem, .  .  but  not  only,  nor  chiefly ; 
for  d^  Jerusalem  here,  is,  the  church.  As  to  any  final  reston- 
tiou  of  the  Jews,  to  their  literal  Jerusalem  (which  might  here 
divide,  or  distract,  the  application  of  the  words  to  christians),  I 
own,  I  more  than  question  it :  all  that  is  said  about  the  li^r 
times,  being,  in  my  humble  opinion,  moral  only ;  and,  of  courae, 
predicting  no  other  reinstatement  of  the  Jews,  but  in  the  true 
and  spiritual  Jerusalem :  the  now  invisible,  but  hereafter  moral- 
ly triumphant,  church  of  Christ.  For  support  of  these  views,  I 
would  refer  to  the  6th  verse  ;  which  has,  I  believe,  been  ever 
applied  to  iStke  christian  ministry.  Peifaaps,  then,  on  the  whole« 
it  may  be  best  to  take  the  words  in  the  latter  [sense]  ;  and 
they  will  be  an  exhortation  to  all,  who  are  already  in  the  spirit- 
ual Jerusfdem,  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  bring  others  into  it 
The  nations  are  represented  in  movement  toward  it ;  but  there 
are  obstructions  to  their  progress,  which  diey,  who  are  already 
within,  are  called  upon,  with  reiterated  earnestness,  to  remove. 
The  repetition,  cads  forth  zeal ;  perhaps,  indirecdy,  reproves  a 
want  of  it  They  who  are  citizens  of  the  holy  ci^,  are  requir- 
ed to  do  this  work,  because  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifi^ 
cations.  Strangers,  coming  amongst  them,  cannot  nmke  a 
way  for  themselves ;  the  duty,  the  necessary  knowledge,  die 
materials,  all  must  pertain  to  the  inhabitants.    How  are  stran- 
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sera  to  complete  their  appioacfa  and  entrance,  wiAoiit  due? 
Prepare Ae  way:  that  istW  it  outtplan  it,  find  out  its  be^t  di- 
rection, tiae  your  best  skill  and  talents,  in  diacoyering  how  it 
may  be  best  done.  Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway :  th^is,  hav- 
ing  planned,  execute;  do  it  quietly,  and  do  it  eflfectually* 
^nai  the  way  to  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  is,  can  admit  o{  no 
doubt :  it  is  reformation  of  heart  and  life.  '  A  way  shall  be 
there ;  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of  righteousness ;  and 
the  warring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.^  What, 
then,  IS  the  command  ?  Do  eveiy  thing  possible,  to  reform 
the  pec^le,  •  •  *  Make  straight  paths  for  their  feet :'  give  them  fit 
and  full  instruction;*  Train  up  a  child  in  Ae  way  ;'&c. :  andlead 
them  to  ri|^t  habits,  •  •  Gather  out  the  stones  :  make  it  pleasant 
and  easy  to  them :  let  nothing  remain  to  deter  them ;  but  every 
thing  to  induce  them:  add  kindness,  to  skill  and  diligence, 
lift  up  a  standard :  that  is,  after  all,  furnish  them  with  some 
sure  direction,  toward  which  they  may  look,  and  by  which  they 
are  to  be  guided  toward  their  ultimate  object 

If  diese  hints  give  you  any  satisfaction,  or  serve  to  confirm 
you  in  your  first  design,  it  will  give  much  pleasure  to 

Tours  most  truly, 

Albx.  Kifox. 

P.  S.  The  postponement,  I  will  attend  to.  The  above 
hints,  are  for  your  amusement  and  consideration,  rather  than  for 
any  material  use. 


LETTER  8. 

Oct.  17.  1802. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  HOPE  you  have  received  my  letter  of  Thursday.  The  pur« 
port  was  to  tell  you,  that  what  ^ou  said,  actually  inclined  me  to 
your  own  first  text ;  as  that,  which,  after  all,  you  could  most  con- 
veniently manage.  I  hope  you  have  got  the  letter.  If  you  have, 
you  will  have  had  my  conunent  on  the  text  Tet,  after  all,  it 
IS  but  fair  to  say,  that,  though  I  can  well  conceive  how,  out  of 
that  very  energetic  text,  you  would  draw  exhortations  to  dissem- 
inate the  Scripture ;  I  do  not  so  clearly  see,  how  the  personal 
part  could  be  deduced. 

Therefore,  once  for  all,  I  say,  consider  all  that  has  come  firom 
me,  as  the  merest  materials,  for  your  own  mind  to  judge  of, 
and  determine  upon,  as  you  see  proper.    For,  I  assure  you,  if 
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I  could  think,  that  what  I  wrote  would  away  you  an  hair-breadth* 
against  your  own  conviction,  I  should  be  very  much  pained  and 
disappointed. 

The  quotation  ia  transcendent  Why  should  you  not  use  it  1 
But,  undoubtedly,  it  would  fall  in  beUer,  with  Uie  first  Psahn* 
than  with  (hat  from  Isaiah.  The  first  two  verses  of  the  Psalm, 
might,  if  you  liked  it,  answer  well :  or  rather,  the  first  four 
verses  ;  which  would  give  your  fancy  tolerable  scope,  from  the 
deli^tful  imagery, .  .  lead  you  immediately  to  a  personal  appli* 
cation,  and  yet  afford  sufficient  room,  for  exhortation  to  the 
spiritual  charity.  Indeed,  I  like  your  quexy,  and  I  wish  you 
would  think  of  it :  though,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  that  from  Isaiah 
is  a  beautiful  passage.  Still,  it  is  not  persona),  like  the  first 
Psalm. 

As  to  the  first  Psahn,  it  opens  with  one  of  the  neatest  ar- 
rangements of  thought,  that  I  ever  saw.  *  Oh  the  happiness  of 
him,  that  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  and 
hath  not  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  hath  not  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful !'  here,  you  will  observe,  is  a  gradation 
of  wickedness.  Ungodly :  .  •  they  who  neglect  religion.  Sin- 
ners :  .  .  they  who  commit  iniquity.  Scornful :  .  •  they  who  not 
only  neglect  religion,  and  commit  iniquity,  but  justify  the  wa^ 
of  vice,  and  caUmmiate  those  of  goodness.  To  ttiese,  agam, 
the  words  betokening  action«  answer.  Ungodly : . » he  that 
walketh, .  •  the  least  fixed.  Sinners :  .  .  he  that  standeth, .  • 
more  fixed.  Scomfiil :  .  .  he  that  sitteth.  *  Here  will  I  dwell,' 
says  he,  *  for  I  have  a  delight  therein*'  *Nemo  fit  repente  tur- 
pissimus,?  says  Juvenal  I  think.  So  thai  verse  tells  the  progress 
of  vice.  He  that  walks,  will  be  iq>t,  at  length,  to  stand.  From 
standing,  sitting  naturally  follows.  '  £vil  men  and  seducers,' 
says  the  Apostle,  ^  will  wax  worse  and  worse.'  *  But  his  de- 
light is  in  &e  law  of  the  Lord.'  There,  it  must  beg^l.  Except 
loye  be  excited,  nothing  is  done  to  purpose.  But,  if  love  be 
there,  it  will  lead  to  the  exercise  there  spoken  of.  Night,  ever 
recurs  to  David's  mind ;  because  it  is  then  the  mind  turns  in 
on  itself,  and  feeh  its  own  true  character,  whatever  it  be.  If  a 
man  delight  in  Grod's  law,  he  will,  of  course,  not  &il  to  think  of 
it  then,  when  a  subject  of  pleasant  thought,  is  most  pleasing.  It 
is  a  noble  attribute,  which  Job  giveth  to  God  :  *  Who  givest 
songs  in  the  night'  How  this  was  verified,  (to  digress  for  a 
moment,)  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  dungeon  I  *  He 
shall  be  as  a  tree,  planted  by  the  waters.'  What  a  full  figure 
this  is,  you  well  know ;  having  no  doubt  read  Bishop  Loin's 
last  note,  on  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  *  Leaf  not  withering,' 
.  .  is  the  permanency  of  mhai  is  pleasing :  as,  *  Look,  whatso- 
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ever  he  doetb,  it  shall  prosper,'  •  •  seems  to  cokne  in  the  plaioe  of 
fruit 

'  *  Neither  the  heat  of  the  sun^'  says  St.  Chrysostoin,  *  nor  the 
unfavorableness  of  the  seasoivi,  can  injure  a  tree,  planted  on  •• 
the  border  of  a  river ;  because,  from  its  situation,  its  root  is 
ever  kept  moist  Just  so,  a  soul,  that  receives  perpetually  the 
influences  of  grace,  through  the  channels  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
is  proof  against  all  accidents,  and  suffers  with  courage,  all  the 
inconveniences  of  life :  diseases,  injuries,  calumnies,  be  the 
evils  what  they  may,  it  finds  its  consolation  in  the  Scripture. 

'  Fortune,  gloiy,  success,  friends,  must  all  yield  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  in  iSbe  successful  banishing  of  sorrow  of  heart  The 
best  things  of  life  are  perishable,  and  subject  to  change :  of 
course,  me  comfort  that  they  afford,  can  be  transient  only,  like 
themselves.  But  one  may  alv^ys  converse  with  God,  by  means 
of  the  Scripture,  and  obtain  therefrom  that  peace,  which  the 
world  can  neither  ^ive,  nor  take  away.' 

I  really  think  with  some  regret,  on  the  trouble  I  dull  have 
caused  you  ;  when,  probably,  had  you  gone  on  in  vour  own  way, 
people  would  have  been  well  enough  sfSisfied.  i  ou  will,  how- 
ever, forgive  me,  for  my  motive's  sake ;  which  certainly  was, 
that  you  should  *  please  all,  for  good  to  edification.' 

Farewell,  I  will  take  care  about  the  postponement. 
Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

Alex.  Knox, 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

S.  Bar,  Oct.  S6.  ISM. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  SHOULD  have  written  to  you  early  in  the  last  week,  but  that  I 
did  not  receive  yours  of  the  14th,  till  Thursday  laist,  when  I 
1  obli^d  to  go,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  Enniskillen.  Not- 
yourkind  reception  of  my  defence,  I  now  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  give  im  the  text  from  Isaiah.  In  good 
hands,  it  certainly  would  afford  room  for  a  very  animated  introi- 
duction ;  and  would,  perhiq>s,  in  every  respect,  be  well  adapted 
to  a  sermon,  whose  9oU  object  was  exhortation  :  but  I  am  so 
completely  a  convert  to  your  opinion,  that  personal  interest,  is  a 
necessary  foundation  on  which  to  bidld,  that  I  thuik  it  essential, 
that  the  text  should  na(iira%  lead  to  personal  application.    That 
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firom  Isaiahf  does  not :  the  fint  Psalm  does :  and  then,  *  bring* 
eth  forth  firuit  in  due  season,' .  •  '  And  look  irtuitsoeTer  he  doeth 
it  shall  prosper,' .  .  afford  room  for  exhortation  to  disseminate 
the  Scr^tiires ;  and  for  an  estimale  of  the  advantages,  almost 
inevitably  derivable  from  doing  so.  The  admirable  arrangement 
of  thou^  in  the  1st  verse,  you  had  the  goodness  to  point  out 
to  me  one  day,  in  Dawson  otreet,  before  I  entered  into  orders ; 
and  I  availed  myself  of  your  hints,  in  a  sermon  I  preached 
here.  On  the  present  occasion,  perhaps,  on  your  own  principle 
of  going  at  once  *  in  medias  res,'  it  might  be  well  to  leave  out 
verse  1.,  as  not  immediately  bearing  upon  the  grand  point;  and 
to  make  the  second  and  third  verses,  (as  they  stand  in  the  Bible 
translation)  the  text. 

According  to  my  present  view  of  the  subject,  after  opening 
the  text,  should  follow,  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Scripture  to  con- 
fer happiness ;  includhig  a  contrasted  view  of  the  msufficiency 
of  philosophy ;  all  this  as  personal  as  possible :  dien,  appeal 
to  me  audience,  whether  they  have  made  the  proper  use,  of  the 
rich  treasure  civen  to  them :  not  sufficient  that  they  should  read 
Scripture, . .  Sieir  *  delist  must  be  in  the  law  of  die  Locd :'  i£ 
they  have  experienced  this  delight,  they  must  be  anxious  to  com- 
municate it  to  others  :  let  them  look  around,  not  merely  at  the 
poor,  but  at  the  rich,  and  they  will  see  the  want  of  happiness 
which  prevails  •  •  ibey  must  labor  to  bring  their  friends.  Sec. 
to  a  sense  of  the  supreme  efficacy  of  Scripture  .  •  and  hence, 
if  hi^er  orders  in  general  are  made  fond  of  the  sacred  volume, 
they  will  give  it  to  the  poor.  This  is  a  very  rough,  and  very 
curt  view,  of  what  I  now  think  on  the  subject  :*  but,  I  believe, 
that  an  anangem^Qt  somewhat  of  this  nature,  is  what  you  would 
recommend.  On  die  subject  bodi  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
ttie  New,  I  have  made  some  litde  coQections,  tending  to  show 
the  happy  effects,  on  the  sentiments  and  conduct,  of  a  matter* 
of-fact  view  of  God's  attributes ;  and,  also,  some  instances  of 
the  use  made  by  Scripture  characters,  in  different  situations,  of 
Ae  word  of  God.  One  remarkable  instance,  I  think,  is,  that 
Jonah's  prayer,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  Cento  from  the 
Psalms. 

To  the  efficacy  of  a  maitw^ffaei  view  of  God,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury seems  to  bear  testimony. 

*  If  there  be  a  belief,  or  conception,  of  a  Deity,  who  is  consid- 
ered as  worthy  and  good,  and  admired  and  reverenced  as  such ; 
being  understood  to  have,  besides  mere  power  and  knowledge, 

*  Upon  maturer  coMidention,  Bishop  Jebb's  Tiewi,  renpoeting  tho  inducri- 
minate  diMemination  of  the  Bible,  became  materially  modified ;  aa  maj  be  Men 
in  his  <  Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  practicaV  at  the  opening  of  Sermon  viii. ; 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  that  ▼olume,  fNUtMi. . .  Ed. 
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the  highest  excellence  of  nature,  such  as  renders  him  justly  ami- 
able to  all :  and  if,  in  the  manner  this  sovereign  and  mighty 
being  is  represented^  or  as  he  is  hisiaricaUy  described,  there 
appears  in  him,  a  high  and  eminent  regard  to  what  is  good  and 
excellent ;  a  concern  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  an  auction  of 
benevolence  and  love  to  the  whole  ; .  .  such  an  example  must, 
undoubtedly,  serve,  to  raise  and  increase  die  affection  towards 
virtue,  and  to  help  to  subdue  all  other  affections,  to  that  alone. 

*  Nor  is  this  good  effected,  by  example  merely.  For,  when 
the  theistical  belief  is  entire  and  perfect,  there  must  be  a  steady 
opinion  of  the  suoerintendency  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  a  witness 
and  spectat<M'  ot  human  life ;  and  conscious  of  whatsoever  is 
felt,  or  acted,  in  the  universe.  So  that,  in  the  perfectest  recess, 
or  deepest  solitude,  there  must  be  one  still  presumed  remaining 
with  us ;  whose  presence,  singly,  must  be  or  more  moment,  than 
that  of  the  most  august  assembly  on  earth.'  Charact.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66,  67. 

I  much  regret,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  should  experience  a 
moment's  uneasiness,  at  having  induced  me  to  reconsider  my 
plan.  I  can  assure  you,  that  your  papers  have  led  me  into  a 
train  of  thought,  which  I  trust  will  be  essentially  serviceable  to 
the  sermon.  And,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  rae,  I  can 
possibly,  at  some  future  occasion,  use  the  now  rejected  text 
from  Isaiah ;  which  I  think  too  good  to  be  lost  If  it  should 
ever  fall  to  my  lot  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon,  it  might  an- 
swer :  particularly,  taking  the  6th  verset  as  applying  to  the  chris- 
tian mimstry. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  in 
having  the  day  postponed ;  and,  also,  to  Mr.  Maturin,  for  his 
exertions :  and  as,  through  your  means,  I  have  gained  so  much 
time,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  resist  your  joint  applica- 
tion. Your  hinting  a  wish  on  the  subject,  I  will  confess,  would 
be  (for,  ought  it  not  7)  sufficient  to  make  me  do  much  more 
than  this.  But  you  may  be  assured,  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, there  will  be  no  inconvenience  attached  to  my  preach- 
ing St.  Peter's  sermon,  l>esides  what  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  saying  any  thing  new  on  the  subject :  but  I  trust  due  allow- 
ances wiU  be  made.  I  suppose  Mr.  Maturin  will  have  the 
goodness  to  provide,  that  I  shall  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
materials,  in  point  of  information,  &c.  in  proper  time. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

***** 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  9. 

Oct.  28.  1802. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  CERTAINLY  am  not  sorry,  that  you  have  settled  on  so  excellent 
a  text.  It  is  every  way  to  your  purpose  ;  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  you,  that  the  analysis  of  the  first  verse,  would  rather  per- 
plex, than  aid,  your  entrance  into  the  main  subject.  But  I  must 
submit  to  you,  whether,  if  you  were  not  to  commence  your  dis- 
course, with  adverting  to  the  first  word  of  the  first  verse,  you 
would  not  lose  a  valuable,  indeed,  rather,  an  invaluable  topic  ; 
and  peculiarly  happy  for  an  exordium,  '  O  the  happiness  of  diat 
man,'  &c. 

Says  Horace,  .  • 

llAvibtts  Atque 
QuadrigH  petimiH  bene  firere,  quod  pelu,  hie  «•(. 

What  all  the  world  has  been  looking  for  in  vain,  is  here  brought 
into  narrow  bounds*  He,  who  delights,  *  in  that  law  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul, .  .  in  that  testimony 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple, .  .  in  those 
statutes  of  the  Lord,  which  are  right*  rejoicing  die  heart, .  •  in 
that  commandment  of  the  Lord,  which  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes^*  •  .  cannot  but  be  happy,  because,  his  relish  is  in  unison 
with  eternal  order ;  his  mind  is  recreated,  with  all  the  highest 
harmonies  of  nature  ;  his  gratification  is  not  only  inexhaustible, 
but  ever  increasing.  His  hi^piness  is  infallible,  because  it  ia 
liable  to  no  vicissitude,  and  to  no  end.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  there  are  sreat  pleasures,  in  the  higher  congruities,  even  of 
the  senses.  He,  for  instance,  who  has  a  taste  for  music,  is  often 
BO  enraptured  mih  it,  as  to  devote  his  life  to  it.  He  that  deliglrts 
in  the  picturesque,  would  hardly  relinquish  the  pleasure  be  feels. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  enjoyment  of  that  mind,  whose  taste  is 
turned  to  that,  which  is  the  transcript  of  eternal  rectitude,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness ;  and  wbo,  in  thus  relishing,  is  himself  as-  • 
similated,  more  and  more,  to  that  which  he  loves ;  growing, 
thereby,  moce  and  more  like  eternal  excellence ;  and,  conse- 
quently, approaching,  as  it  were,  still  nearer  and  nearer  that  infi- 
nite perfection,  which  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  highest  intelligences 
even  to  advance  toward,  without  it  being  possible  ever  to  reach 
it  The  fine  eulogium  of  law,  given  by  Hooker,  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  first  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  would  be  applica* 
ble ;  but,  perhaps,  is  too  well  known. 

The  passage  fVom  ShaAesbury,  is  certainly  very  good.     But 
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his  style  is  always  unpleasant  to  me ;  for  it  has  no  fluency.  At 
least,  it  seems  so  to  me.  I  do  not  know  but  Voltaire  has  treat- 
ed the  same  subject,  with  more  striking  simplicity. 

'  Newton/  says  he,  *  was  intimately  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God ;  meaning  by  that  word,  not  only  an  infinite  be- 
ing, almighty,  eternal,  £e  creator, .  .  but  a  master,  who  has 
established  a  relation  between  himself  and  his  creatures ;  for, 
without  this  relation,  the  knowledge  of  a  God  is  but  sterile. 
Thus,  this  great  philosopher,  makes  a  singular  remark,  at  the 
end  of  his  rrincipia.  *  One  does  not,'  he  observes,  *  say,  my 
eternal,  or  my  infinite  ;  because  these  attributes  have  nothing  of 
relation  to  us  in  them  :  but  we  say  *  my  God  ;'  understandmg, 
thereby,  the  master  and  preserver  of  our  life,  and  the  object  of 
our  minds  and  thoughts.' . .  *  I  remember,'  adds  Voltaire,  *  that, 
in  several  conferences  which  I  had,  in  die  year  1726,  with  Dr. 
ClariLe,  that  philosopher'  never  pronounced  die  name  of  God, 
but  with  an  air  of  recollection  and  reverence.  I  remariced  to 
him,  the  impression  that  it  made  on  me ;  and  he  told  me,  it  was 
from  Newton,  he  had  insensibly  caught  that  habit ;  which,  in 
feet,  ought  to  be  die  habit  of  all  men.' 

I  (]uote  this  fix>m  a  French  work  of  M.  de  la  Flechi^re  (Mr. 
Wesley's  friend,) :  he  quotes  it  firom  Vohaire's  elements  of 
Newton's  philosophy. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  about  Saint  Peter's  sermon.  But 
truly,  my  good  friend,  if  1  thou^t,  that  my  making  a  request  of 
you,  could  ever  lead  you  to  do  any  matter,  that  was  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  yourself,  you  surely  never  could  receive  a  wish 
firoip  me ;  and,  therefore,  my  worthy  Mr.  Jebb,  your  parendie- 
sIb  says  quite  too  much ;  and  do  not  ever  let  such  a  word,  again 
escape  you.  Indeed,  my  fiiend,  you  owe  much  to  God  Alm^gh^ 
ty ;  but  you  owe  nothing  to  me.  It  is  my  honor  to  have  a  litde 
handed  forward,  to  a  man  capable  of  i^preciating ;  .and,  as  such 
dnly,  will  I  acknowledge  my  mcidental  interference.  So  talk  no 
more  of  such  matters. 

Remember,  also,  when  I  write  you  any  thoughts,  you  never 
are  to  use  one  of  them,  but  merely  when  you  think  you  may 
turn  them  to  some  purpose.  For,  I  assure  you,  I  throw  them 
out,  never  to  ask  about  them  again ;  and  I  have  done  so  widi, 
perhaps,  more  valuable  ones,  .  •  at  least  in  a  curious  point  of 
view,  but  not  in  a  practical  one, .  •  than  any  I  have  given  you. 
But  I  give  you  what  strikes  me,  on  the  express  condition,  that 
you  are  to  be  as  careless  about  them,  as  if  they  had  never  reach- 
ed you ;  except,  merely,  where  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Yours  always, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  XV- 
To  Jl.  Smox^  Esq. 

Swanlinbar,  Doc.  CI.  1802. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  PURPosBLT  deferred  answering  jour  last,  till  I  diould  be  able 
to  report  some  progress  in  the  sermon.  I  have  now  brought  it 
very  nearly  to  a  conclusion ;  not,  however,  by  any  means,  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  fear  it  will  be  too  long ;  diough,  in  many 
parts,  I  have,  perhaps,  condensed  too  much.  When  I  go  to 
town,  I  shall  trespass  on  your  goodness,  to  point  out  to  me  what 
parts  I  shall  omit ;  and,  even  if  s<Mne  little  addition  should  be 
expedient,  I  hope  to  have  a  few  days  to  make  it. 

I  thank  you  much,  for  your  critical  quotations.  They  were, 
to  me,  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  3d  verse,  I  should  rather 
think,  Mr.  Street  uses  too  great  license  in  hb  translation.  Dr. 
Hammond  has,  indeed,  cleuly  proved,  that  the  verb  in  die  sen- 
tence should  be  so  translated,  as  to  continue  the  metaphor. 
The  same  verb,  HK^^'  ^  frequently  applied  to  trees,  when  no 
metaphor  is  intended.  Thus,  Isaiah,  v.  4.,  *  I  looked,  that  it 
should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.' 
And,  again,  Isaiah,  zxxvii.  31.,  *  And  it  shaU  bear  fruit  upward.' 
In  the  New  Testament,  a  similar  phrase  frequently  occurs :  .  . 
xaqnor  7to»e«y.  St  Matt.  iii.  8.  and  10,  Ice.  The  passage, 
therefore,  I  would  translate,  *  whatsoever  it  produceth,  sbJi 
prosper.'  Hammond,  is,  I  think,  judicious  and  elegant,  on  this 
thought:  all  the  produce  is  intended:  •  .  bud,  blossom,  and 
fruit ;  answerable  to  thoughts,  resolutions,  and  actions. 

I  have  seen  and  read,  with  much  pleasure,  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Walker.  Dr.  Hales  had  the  goodness  to  show  it  to  me.  He 
was  extremely  gratified  with  it  What  I  particularly  admire  in 
it,  is,  that,  wlulst  you  abundantly  establish  eveiy  thing  you  con- 
tend for,  you  do  it  with  all  meekness  and  gentleness.  There  is 
none  of  the  gall  of  controversy  in  your  IxK^k.  What  extremely 
odd  opinions,  poor  Walker  hia  imbibed.  I  did  not  think,  that 
the  highest  Calvinism  went  so  far.  My  friend  W.  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  sermon,  he  heard  him  preach  latelyi  at  the  Bethes- 
da ;  in  which,  he  roundly  asserted,  that  all  arminians,  and  die 
larger  proportion  of  calvinists,  were  worshipping  the  Devil !  Is 
it  certain  that  his  brain  is  sound  ? 

I  have  been,  at  times,  much  impeded  in  my  business,  by  ner- 
vous headaches ;  otherwise,  I  should  have  finished  the  Assodar 
tion  sermon  long  since.    AU  the  attention  I  could  give,  to  any 
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thing  serious,  has  been  bestowed  on  it  But  I  hope,  next  week, 
to  enter  on  that  for  St  Peter's.  I  have  thoughts  of  making  use 
of  the  rejected  text  from  Isaiah ;  as  I  have  some  ideas  connect- 
ed with  it,  not  inapplicable  to  the  occasion.  But,  as  I  have 
abundant  time  to  work  upon  another,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you,  to  tell  me,  candidly,  whether  you  think  it  wiU 
answer.  If  it  would  not,  perhaps  you  could  suggest  one.  The 
road  of  charity  sermons  is  so  beaten,  that  I  could  wish  for  a 
text,  that  would  give  room  for  a  striking  introduction. 

I  am  frequently  ashamed,  when  I  consider  the  egotism  of  my 
letters  to  you.  But,  as  they  are  generally  applications  for  in- 
struction and  advice,  egotism  is  not  wholly  avoidable.  I  rely 
on  your  goodness,  so  often  tried,  to  excuse  both  this  fault,  and 
the  trouble  I  occasion  you. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  10. 

Dec.  28.  1802. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  on  Christmas  day,  in  my  bed ;  not 
being  able  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  bilious  sickness,  until 
after  the  post  hour. 

As  to  your  charity  sermon,  I  fear  the  text  in  Isaiah  would  be 
too  far  about  I  happened  to  be  looking  into  a  pamphlet,  sent 
me  a  day  or  two  before  from  London ;  and  I  thoi^ht  I  saw  some 
topics,  which  would  furnish  a  good  body,  for  such  a  discourse. 

*  No  large  community  can  long  subsist,  without  a  considerable 
part  of  its  members  being  destined*  to  laborious  situations,  and 
dependent  circumstances :  it  cannot  long  subsist,  without  food 
and  clothing ;  and  these  cannot  be  attained  without  labor ;  and 
men,  geneniUy,  will  not  labor,  but  upon  the  urgency  of  neces- 
sity. If  every  man  was  provided  wiUi  a  stock  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  had  wealth  to  purchase  them,  we  should  see 
few  shuttles  in  motion,  and  few  ploughs  turning  up  the  soil,  till 
the  time  came,  when,  having  wasted  their  resources,  distress 
would  compel,  some  to  the  loom,  others  to  the  field.' 

'  In  a  civilized  state,  besides  food  and  clothing,  much  do- 
mestic service  is  necessary ;  of  which  a  great  part  being  neither 
elegant,  nor  unlaborioOs,  will  not  conmionly  be  petformed,  by 
those  who  can  avoki  it :  which  all  may  do,  who  are  under  no 
imroedmte  pressure,  or  fear»  of  want    Therefore,  without  such 
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a  degree  of  indigence  in  society,  as  may  dispose  some  to  under- 
go the  daily  drudgery  of  life  ;  and  such  a  degree  of  affluence, 
as  may  enaible  others  to  reward  them  for  it ;  we  could  expect  to 
find  but  little,  either  of  domestic  neitoess  or  comfort  Want, 
in  the  political  machine,  is  the  weight  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
motion ;  and  all  that  can,  or  ou^t  to  be  done,  is  duly  to  regu- 
late it' 

*  Hence,  it  wiU  follow,  that,  to  preserve  society  from  sinking 
into  its  savage  state,  in  whkh  every  man  must  be  content  to 
fish  and  hunt  for  himself,  and  to  wear  the  skin  of  die  beast  he 
has  slain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  must  depend  for  their 
subsistence,  on  the  toils  of  fausbaiidry  or  useftd  manufactures, 
and  domestic  service :  which  implies  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant, .  •  of  those,  who  have  nothing  but  their  labor  to  bring 
to  market ;  and  of  those,  who  come,  with  a  price  in  their  hands, 
to  purchase  it' 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Aat  the  above  paragraphs  coo- 
tain  a  very  satisfactory  view,  o^  at  least,  the  political,  fiiud  causa 
of  poverty.  And,  I  conceive,  mi^t  be  expanded  into  a  much 
larger  detail,  of  the  benefits  arising,  to  the  hig^r  classes,  from 
this  providential  arrangement  In  short,  to  this  anangmnent, 
the  hi^er  classes,  as  such,  owe  their  civil  existence. 

Tie  text,  then,  out  of  which  such  remarks  might  best  grow, 
would,  perhaps,  be,  Deut  xv.  11.  *  The  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land.  Therefore,  I  command  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  open  %  hands  wide  unto  thy  brother :  to  thy  po<Mr,  and  to 
thy  needy,  in  thy  land.' 

*The  poor  shall  never  cease,'  &c. .  .  .  Whv?  because  the 
ceasing  of  poverty,  would  be  taking  iSbe  weight  off  the  great 
machiTO ;  and  because  the  ceasine  of  the  poor,  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  aB  the  instrumoiitai  agency,  subserving  to  civil 
comfort  Is  not,  then,  such  an  appointment,  worthy  m  eternal  -. 
wisdom? 

The  luxuries  of  the  great,  ^as  to  personal  comfort,  mig^t  be  ^ 
dispensed  with ;  but,  in  a  civil  and  political  lidit,  they,  too, 
have  their  use :  yea,  and  in  a  moral  light  also.  But  even  those 
conveniences,  which  we  must  all  value,  the  accommodations  of 
our  houses  and  oir  persons,  of  our  sedentary  and  our  active 
hours,  the  food  we  eai^  the  cloaths  we  wear,  eveiy  thing,  in 
short,  which  forms  our  extrinsic  comfort,  flows  to  us  firom  tfiaft 
providential  adjustment  of  continued  poverty.  -^ 

But  this  is  not  all :  from  the  same  source  arose  our  father's 
leisure,  as  our  own ;  and,  hence,  how  infinite  our  intellectual  ^ 
blessings !     Who,  of  an  enlarged  mind,  woukl  willingly  relin^ 
quish  the  happiness  of  an  improved,  and  exercised  understand**  ^ 
ing  t    What  lover  of  science,  what  admirer  of  classic  elegance 
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and  simplicityy  ivhat  inquirer  into  the  moral  relations  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  God,  would  be  willing 
to  have  allt  at  once  swept  from  his  mind,  by  a  dark,  vacant,  and 
everlasting  oblivion  t  Yet,  if  these  are  blessings,  they,  also,  are 
chieflj  owing  to  the  same  cause,  which,  bj  the  permanent  stim- 
ulation of  want,  has  roused  mankind  fh>m  indolence,  into  that 
series  of  exertions,  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the  rest 

Pttter  ^Meeokodi 
Haud  &cilem  ene  mm  voluit,  pnmi&Mue  per  artem 
Movit  agroa,  curis  acueni  mortalia  corda. 

With  what  just  and  gracious  fitness,  then,  is  die  subsequent 
command  given !  How  becoming  die  source  of  goodness  and 
happiness !  JBveiy  humane  mind  hears  with  pleasure,  that  other 
injunction,  *  Thou  shalt  not  .muzzle  the  ox,  that  treadeth  out 
the  com  :'  but  this,  resting  on  the  same  ground  of  justice,  rises 
far  above  it  in  importance.  The  veiy  tenns,  are  exquisitely 
suitable.  *  Therefore,  I  command  thee  :'  in  no  instance  is  ths 
langua|||e  more  authoritative.  As  if  he  had  said,  •  .  The  exist- 
ence of  poverty,  is  my  direct,  and  special  appointment,  as  being 
indispensable  to  your  civil  welfare.  Therefore,  on  die  fairest 
principle,  I  enjoin  a  just  acknowledgment  of  that  benefit. 
You  are  to  be  die  daily  objects  of  my  bounfy ;  and  the  chief 
of  that  bounty  shall  be  conveyed  to  you,  throu^  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  poor.  You  owe  me  a  return  for  this  bounty ;  and 
they,  who  are  my  instruments,  in  giving,  are  my  appointed  agents, 
for  receiving  :   *  Therefore,  I  command  thee.' 

But  there  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  natural  tie.  It  is  not  for 
one  of  another  nature,  or  other  feelings,  I  am  solicitous ;  it  is 
My  brother  to  whom  I  enj<»n  thee  to  open  thy  hand,  •  •  to  whom 
thou  oughtest  to  be  kind,  if  for  this  reason  only,  because  you 
are,  *  of  one  blood,' . .  creatures  of  like  passions.  Thfgr  own 
weaknesses  and  wants,  therefore,  are  so  many  advocates  with- . 
in  thee,  for  his.  But  he  is  ^  thy  poor,  and  thy  needy,  in  thy 
land.'  This  retoms  to  the  main  argument,  the  civil  connexion 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  He  is  an  appendage  to  thy  civil 
existence, .  •  a  necesrary  part  of  the  great  body.  *  The  body 
is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  while  body  were  an 
eyej  where  were  the  hearing  1  if  the  whole  body  were  heying, 
where  were  the  smelling  ?  and  if  they  were  al]  one  member, 
where  were  the  body  1  The  eye,  therefore,  cannot  say  unto  the 
hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee :  nor,  again,  the  head  to  the  feet, 
I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more,  those  members  of 
the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  more  necessaiy.' 
The  poor,  then,  being,  as  it  were,  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  bo* 
dy  p<^tic,  it  is  most  fitly  said,  '  thy  poo|r,  and  thy  needy.'    They 
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are  one  with  their  superiors,  as  to  unity  of  action.  They  should 
be  one,  therefore,  in  just  sustenance ;  in  sympathetic  tender- 
ness ;  and  in.  eveiy  instance  of  requisite  care*  This  is  the 
voice  of  reason,  of  interest,  of  nature,  and  of  God'  *  Thou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  iStky  brother.' 

Various  are  the  duties,  which  this  command  embraces.  But 
none,  more  pecuUarly,  or  distinctly,  than  in  meeting  their  open- 
ing wants  and  weaknesses ;  and  fitting  them,  betimes,  for  sus- 
taining their  lot,  with  credit  and .  comfort  It  is  the  great  end 
of  all  the  divine  dispensations,  to  diffuse,  and  heighten  hap- 
piness. But,  in  this  lower  world,  God  has  been  pleased,  as  it 
were,  to  abridge  his  own  power,  as  to  direct  exercise ;  and  lo 
coHunit,  in  a  great  degree,  to  man's  agency,  the  exeeotiBg  of 
his  beneficial  purposes ;  as  if  every  blessing  here,  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  way  of  mediation.  What,  therefore,  must  be 
the  divine  complacency,  when  he  beholds  his  adorable  design  in 
progress,  in  consequence  of  an  harmoiiiDiis  co-operation,  ^  all 
the  difieient  agencies.  To  mifupiy  physical  wants,  i»y  as  has 
been  stated,  £e  fimction  of  the  poor.  To  manufacture  and 
distribute  mental,  intellectual,  and  moral  comfort,  is  the  high 
allotment  of  superior  classes.  God  has  so  ordered  matters, 
that  the  former  function  is  steadily  performed.  But,  what  a 
reckoning  will  the  rich  and  great  have,  if  they  do  not  perform 
theirs !  What  are  God's  fimd  designs,  as  to  human  society,  he 
has  not  fully  revealed.  But,  universality  of  moral  happiness  is 
intimated.  The  progress,  however,  is  awfully  committed,  in  a 
great  degree,  as  alr^idy  hinted,  to  society  itself.  We  have 
made  some  progress  doubtless.  Two  thousand  years  ago, 
what  were  these  islands  ?  who,  then,  can  say,  how  far  civilisar 
tion  might  be  carried  t  But  we  do  not  i^et  know  and  feel,  in  this 
less  happy  island  particulaxly,  what  the  evils  of  barbarism  are ; 
and  how  can  we  so  remove  them,  as  by  the  very  duty  of  this 
day  ?  To  multiply  moral  and  religious  mechanists,  servants, 
and  laborers,  ia  the  only  way  we  can,  at  present,  leaven  the 
hunp.  And,  so  sure  are  as  we  fiutfafully  endeavor^  God  will 
bless. 

Such,  my  good  friend,  are  the  crude  hints,  of  a  less  common 
kind,  which  have  occurred  to  me.  Use,  or  not,  just  as  suits. 
Whatever  I  sendyou,  is  always  yours  to  throw  by,  just  as  much 
as  to  take  up.  What  you  say  of  my  little  work,  is  gratifying  to 
me.  I  did  not  forget  you ;  but  there  has  been  an  omission, 
either  at  the  poet  office,  or  the  castle. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Albx.  Kffox. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

To  A.  Knox,  E$^ 

Cadiel,  Jan.  S4.  1804. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  THJ8  moming  wrote  a  longer  letter,  which  I  intended  for  you  ; 
but  which  throu^  inadvertence,  I  suffered  to  take  fire,  while 
I  was  in  the  act  of  sealing  it  And,  therefM'e,  I  have  now  mj 
labor  to  begin  again.  If  there  be  any  thing  like  local  influence, 
I  fear  my  epistle  will  not  be  mended :  this  moming  I  wrote,  in 
the  old  and  precious  library*  ;  now,  I  am  in  my  bed-chamber, 
not  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  carpenters,  putting 
up  bookshelves,  in  my  sitting  room.  However,  I  feel  sincere 
pleasure  in  tl^  conviction,  &t,  when  I  wrote  in  the  moming, 
it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  a  mere  transient  April  gleam 
cf  mental  sunshine.  I  dien  said,  *  I  will  candidly  own  to  you, 
that,  at  my  first  coming  down  here,  my  BipmiB  were  low.  out, 
God  be  thanked,  I  have  not  found  myself  in  a  more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  for  many  months,  than  I  am,  at  this  moment 
And  it  is  pleasant  that  this  change  is  produced,  not  in  society, 
nor  in  consequence  of  sny  thing  worldly,  but  in  the  midst  of 
good  old  books ;  partly,  I  believe,  through  their  influence,  and 
primarily,  I  humbly  hope,  through  the  influence  of  a  far  higher 
agency.'  What  I  then  wrote,  I  am  happy  to  give  you,  as  my 
present  feeling:  join,  with  me,  my  good  friend,  in  humble 
pmyers,  that  it  may  be  permanent  I  fmd  myself  called  to  the 
care  of  a  small,  but  uninstructed  flock ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope, 
that,  when  I  am  settled,  I  shall  find  a  sufficiency  of  active  em- 
ployment The  number  of  my  parishioners  is  so  limited,  that  I 
nope  to  see,  almost  every  family,  every  week ;  and  their  pres- 
ent ignorance,  I  have  every  reason  to  imagine,  so  great,  that 
there  will  be  a  field  for  exertion  among  them.  I  rejoice  tluitmy 
situation  is  such,  as  to  exclude  all  temptations  to  public  display ; 
and,  consequently,  I  trust,  most  of  the  danger  of  seeldng  popu- 
lar commendation.  I  conceive  it  peculiarly  fortunate,  that,  by 
a  decent  management  of  time,  in  my  present  limited  sphere,  I 
/shall  have  much  leisure  to  prepare  for  a  more  extensive  one ; 
should  Providence  ever  be  pleased  to  call  me  to  it  I  feel,  and 
,'  I  apply,  the  sage  observation  of  Bishop  Hall,  now  before  me. 
^  It  is  commonly  seen,  that  boldness  puts  men  forth  before  their 
time,  before  their  ability.     Wherein  we  have  seen  many,  Aat, 

*  The  dioceswi  library,    at  Cashel:  the  munifioent  bequest  of   Archbishop 
Bolton. ...  Ed.  ^  ^ 
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(like  lapwines  and  partridges,)  have  run  away,  with  some  part 
of  their  sheU,  upon  their  heads.  Whence,  it  foUows,  that,  as 
they  began  bokUy,  so  they  proceed  uoprofitably,  and  conclude, 
not  without  shame.  I  would  rather  be  haled,  by  force  of  others, 
to  great  duties,  than  rush  upon  dieni  unbidden.  It  were  better 
a  man  should  want  work ;  than  that  great  works  should  want  a 
man,  answerable  to  their  weight'  When  I  look  back  to  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  my  1&,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serious- 
ly consider  these  wise  and  pious  sentiments  of  Hall,  I  am  not 
without  a  self-jealousy  of  forwardness,  precipitancy,  and  bold- 
ness. God  grant,  that  the  tendency  to  such  defects,  may  be 
daily  lessened  in  me  ;  and  that,  at  ^  same  time,  I  may  grow 
in  zeal,  and  modestly  and  profitably  discharge  the  duties,  of  the 
station  I  am  placed  in.  By  the  way,  speakmg  of  Hall,  I  am 
charmed  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  some  of  his  practical 
works,  into  which  I  have  looked,  since  I  saw  you.  His  six  de- 
cades of  epistles,  are  most  truly  interesting;  and  some  Ifaat  I 
have  read,  entirely  free  from  tlmt  quaintness,  and  seeming  af- 
fectation, which  diminishes  the  plearaig  effect  of  his  Contempla- 
tions. I  transcribed,  this  morning,  for  my  private  use,  the  Sth 
£pis.  of  the  3d  Decade,  *  On  the  continual  exercise  of  a  chris- 
tian ;  how  he  may  keep  his  heart  from  hardness,  and  his  way 
from  error.'  I  do  not  know,  that  I  ever  met  so  satis&ctory,  and 
animating  a  compend,  of  the  objects  of  thanksgiving,  self-ex- 
amination, and  prayer.* 

I  have  been  looking  into  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
hope  to  stud^  the  greater  part  €€  it  with  attention.  It  is  a  treas- 
ure of  erudition :  and,  though  he  is  peihaps,  in  s<mie  parts,  fan- 
ciful, and  may  carry  his  system  of  deriving  all  knowledge,  from 
inspiration,  too  far;  good  sense,  piety,  and  learning,  are  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  work.  He  is  a  thotouf^paced  plato- 
nist ;  and  yet,  (which  does  not  always  happen  to  platonists,)  he 
appears  to  have  hit  the  hapi>y  medium,  between  unqualified  ap- 
plause, and  unjust  depreciation,  of  heathen  wisdom.  The 
fourth  and  last  part,  I  think  you  would  particularly  like.  Its 
title  is  *•  Of  reformed  Philosoptiy,'  wherein  Plato's  moral  or  met- 
aphysic,  or  prime  philosophy,  is  reduced  to  an  useful  form  and 
mediod.    I  shall  just  transcribe  a  specimen ;  which,  I  think,  is 

*  Bbhop  JeU>*s  rel»h  for  Hall,  cootinued  oMbated  throogh  life.  It  is  an  inter- 
estug  fact,  that,  jiMt  previootly  to  my  honored  friend's  seiztire,  in  A|vril,  1827,  be 
had  Men  much  engaged  in  rcadinc  Bishop  Hall ;  whose  Contemplations,  the  last 
book  he  had  been  usinc,  lay  upon  ois  table.  Andsoitwasto*  the  very  last.'  For, 
on  the  ere  of  his  last  inness,  a  few  weeks,  only,  before  his  death.  Bishop  Hall  be- 
came, once  more,  his  favorite  studv ;  and  one  of  the  latest  exercises  of  his  pen,  watt  to 
enrich  a  new  edition  of  Bmnet^  Laves,  with  an  extract  from  this  eminent  christian ; 
in  contemplation,  evidently,  of  his  own  approaching  change.  See  BuraeOs  Lives, 
2d  edit.  12ao.,  1894.  p.  291. . .  Ed. 
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aAer  your  own  heart    *  Sin,  is,  in  itself,  the  greatest  }iunish- 
ment ;  because,  the  greatest  eviL     Sin  was  the  first  evil  that 
came  into  the  world ;  that  which  opened  the  door  to  all  other 
evils.     Therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  more  severe  punishment 
of  sin,  than  to  be  left  to  a  course  of  sin.     This,  Plato,  once 
and  again,  takes  notice  or.     Thus,  in  his  Gorgias,  (p.  447.  ed. 
Stephan.)   *//  ^vxr^  noyij^,  fiSY^aiop  twp  ommv  kohop  eait^ .  . 
The  moral  evil  of  the  aoul^  ia  of  all  eciU  the  greaieat.     This  is 
an  universal  evil :  nothing  but  evil  is  in  sin ;  it  is  the  spirit  and 
elixir  of  all  eviL     All  evil  is  in  sin ;  and  sin  is  in  all  evil.     So 
p.  479.     Thou  accowUeat  unjtut  men  fcoppy,  if  they  escaoe 
punishment;  but,  I  account  them  more  miserable.      And  he 
gives  the  reason  of  it     To  ya^  fi^  d$*iip  dtdopa$f  efiftoptj  tov 
Maxov.     FoTi  not  to  be  punMed  for  ttii,  ie  the  eBtabliehmeni  of 
sm.     So  p.  472.   Accoraing  to  my  opinion,  O  Polus,  *  O  ad^xog 
^anapwp  fup  aOltoe^  adlmTe^s  fup  jo$PVPf  eap  fi^  dtdw  d^nijp, 
^An  nnjuet  wuoh  t*  of  all  mo$t  mieerable :  yet  heismore  miserable^ 
(whOf  acting  unjuetly^  ait^pidi  ptmiahmeni.     For,  what  greater 
punishment  or  misenr,  can  Uwre  be,  than  to  be  given  up,  by 
Crod,  to  the  swinge  ot  a  man's  own  lusts,  without  check  or  re- 
buke.   Are  not  such  punishments,  which  seem  most  silent  niost 
severe  and  desperate!  Albeit,  men  may  enjoy  security  in  their 
sin,  for  a  while.     Yet  is  not  this  the  worst  part  of  their  punish- 
ment? Doth  not  the  righteous  God,  ofl  convey  his  worst  curses 
and  plagues,  in  the  sweet  wine  of  temporal  prosperity  1  There  is 
no  blessing  that  such  a  sinner  enjoys,  but  there  is  a  curse 
stampt  on  it     Divine  justice  writes  a  piece  of  hell,  on  all  his 
temporal  comforts ;  as  he  writes  a  piece  of  heaven,  on  all  the 
chjBstisements  of  the  righteous^    Thus,  also,  Plato,  in  his  Mono, 
p.  78.      TV  yaif  alio  eoup  aOltop  eipaif  17  entdvfietP  tup  »a»6»v, 
»«•  miaadai ;  for  what  eke  ii  it  to  be  mieerable,  than  to  desire 
eotfo,  and  to  poasem  them.    And  this  indeed  is  a  general  dogma 
widi  Plato  ;  as  in  his  €k>igias,  that^  to  be  pmieM  by  a  judge 
for  tm,  ia  not  the  greatest  punishment^  but  even,  then^  when  they 
are  ifnooked  in  ^leir  sinsj  they  fall  under  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment.    So  much  pleasure  as  men  take  in  the  commission  of 
their  sin,  so  much  torment  they  find  in  the  issue.     The  evil  of 
punishment  ia  answerable  to  the  evil  doing.     He  that  departs 
from  God,  executes  on  himself,  his  own  doom.      And^  the 
further  he  departs  from  God,  the  more  he  is  involved  in  chains 
and  darkness.     0!  what  an  indissoluble  connexion  is  there, 
between  sin  and  punishment  ?  Can  any  sin,  be  so  delicious  in 
the  commission,  as  it  is  bitter  in  the  issue  ?  Is  not  sin,  a  preg- 
nant mother,  with  child  of  misery?  Yea,  doth  it  not  carry  hell 
in  its  womb  ?  He  that  losedi  his  God  by  sin,  doth  he  not  lose 
comforts,  life,  yea,  self,  and  all  V  If,  afUjr  reading  this  extract, 
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you  wish  to  possess  the  book,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  had  at  Dug- 
dale's  ;  and,  if  you  can  find  a  second  copy,  on  reasonable  terms, 
I  would  thank  you  to  keep  it  for  me.  If,  however,  it  be  not 
veiy  cheap,  I  can  well  wait;  as  I  have  the  use  of  Cashel 
Library ;  from  niuch  I  now  have  many  books  in  my  lodging,  and, 
among  the  rest.  Gale.  I  woukl  trouble  you  to  procure  for  me, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  at  Colbert's,  or  if  necessary,  by  post,  the 
Christian  Observer  for  the  last  four  months,  viz.  for  Sept.  Oct 
Nov.  and  Dec. ;  and  to  transmit  them,  dirough  jrour  castle, 
or  post-office  firiends.  Also,  as  soon  as  convenient.  Bales' 
Baxter,  Civil  Government,  and  Rural  Philosoi^y. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  a  still  greater  favor  to  ask ; 
that  you  would  write  to  me,  as  soon,  and  as  often,  aa  your  lei- 
sure and  your  spirits  will  admit :  that  you  would  have  &e  good- 
ness to  write,  as  you  talk  to  me ;  throwing  out  any  Unts  thai 
may  occur,  whether  curious,  mcwal,  or  scriptural*  I  promise 
you,  I  will  both  prize  them  highly,  and,  with  God's  help,  endear 
vor  to  use  them  profitably.  In  return,  I  will  sometimes  trou- 
ble you  with  mj  thoqghts  and  studies.  I  have  found  in  Gale, 
a  piurallel  division,  with  St  Paul's  power,  love,  and  sound  nund ; 
aiid  with  Baxter's  «etre,  veUe^  poue.  It  is  quoted  fit>m  Plato ; 
hot,  unfortunately,  without,  the  Greek,  and  without  reference. 
It  is,  as  follows :  .  .  *  To  philosophize,  is  to  know,  to  love,  and 
to  imitate  God.'  Does  not  this  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  Gold,  as  the  acme  of  heathen  philosophy?  And  is  it  not 
one  eminent  proof,  that  the  most  cultivated,  reason,  is  most  co- 
incident vdth  divine  revelation.  This  is,  in  truth,  divine  phi- 
losophy. There  is  nothing  harsbt  or  crabbed,  about  it  When 
I  turn  from  it,  to  high  Calvinism,  can  you  blame  me,  if  I  ex- 
claim, Sit  mea  anima  cvm  phUoBophii  ? 

Tours  ever,    J.  J. 


LETTER  11. 

Jaa.  ta.  180#. 
Mt  dear  Mr.  Jsbb, 
I  OREATLT  thank  you  for  your  right  pleasant  letter.  The  ami- 
able apostle  St  John  says,  in  his  3d  epistle,  *  I  have  no  greater 
joy,  tlum  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth.'  And  I  coi»- 
ceive  the  substance  of  his  sentiment  is  entailed  upon  all>  thai 
inherit  any  real  portion  of  his  christian  feelings.  I  believe  I 
felt  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  when  I  read  your  account  of  your-- 
self.  You  have  heard  me  quote  dbat  beautiful  sentence  of  Boe-- 
thius. 
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^  FoUz  qui  potuit  boni 
{  Foniem  Tvere  lucidom. 

The  quiet  serenity  you  have  tasted,  and,  I  trust,  are  tasting,  is  a 
prelibation  from  this  fountain.  '  Great  peace  have  they  who 
love  thy  law,'  is  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  divine  truth ;  a  platonic, 
no  less  than  a  scriptural  sentiment  And,  certainly,  th«»e  feel- 
ings are  given,  to  make  it  be  known,  by  experience,  that  ^  wis- 
dom's' ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.' 

Bishop  HaU  was  a  thoroughly  christian  man  ;  of  great  pow- 
ers of  mind,  and  genuine  piety.  It  is  remarkable,  how  his 
piety  brightens,  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed, that  there  was  something  to  be  overcome  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  such  sharp  sufferings  were  permitted  to  come  upon 
him ;  but,  his  Free  Prisoner,  and  his  Soul's  Farewell  to  Earth 
and  Approach  to  Heaven,  or  some  such  name,  shows  a  com- 
pletely humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  mind.  He  was  of  a 
diiSerent  school  from  my  greatest  favorites ;  but  he  had  in  him 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  was  an  excellent  man. 

These  early  post  hours,  make  it  unavoidable  to  write  short 
letters,  if  one  writes  at  all  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  write 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  time  so  presses,  that  I  must  only  add 
now. 

That  I  am  always. 
Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  have  inquired  for  Gale  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  sent  me, 
though  I  believe  he  has  it 


LETTER  IVII. 

To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

March  9.  1S04. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

«  «  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  « 

And  now  as  to  the  first  part  of  your  letter.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  fix>m  you  on  the  subject,  when  your  leisure  or  inclination 
leads  you  to  take  it  up.  But,  at  the  present,  I  wish  you  would 
advert  to  a  correspondence  in  the  Chnstian  Obs.,  on  Rom.  vii. 
14.  25. ;  particululy  a  letter  from  J.  P.  in  the  last  number,  p. 
67.    I  c<mld  wish  you  would  commit  to  paper  your  view  of  the 
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passages,  and  send  it  for  puUicalion.  It  would  be  a  veiy  nse^ 
fill  service ;  and  you  have  so  thoroughly  digested  the  subject, 
that  it  would  cost  you  no  iiM»e  trouble,  than  an  ordinary  lett». 
The  business,  as  yeU  is  taken  up,  on  very  partial,  unsatisfactoiy 
grounds. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  a  review  of  Hall's  Fast-<iay  Sennoa, 
in  the  same  number.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  extracts 
given,  both  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  excellent  production, 
are  fairly  stated.  Would  you  recommend  the  abridgment  of 
Baxter's  Christian  Directory,  by  Adam  Clarke  ?  It  is  advertised 
on  the  back  of  the  Christian  Obs.  (last  number.)  If  so,  I 
would  gladly  order  it ;  .  •  Jones  on  the  Canon,  republished  at 
the  Clarendon  Press,  3  vols.  15t. ;  the  2d  vol.  of  Gisbome's 
Sermons ;  and  HalPs  Fast  Sermon.  These,  your  friend  Mr. 
Cooke  could  import ;  and  when  imported,  they,  together  with 
Bates's  two  books,  and,  i£  you  can  procure  them,  GuUes's  first 
Collections,  might  be  boxed  by  him,  and  sent  me,  by  a  Caahel 
carrier. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  four  numbers  of  die  Observer,  and 
Bates's  Rural  Fhiloso^j;  which  I  received  safely  from  die 
hands  of  Mr.  — ^  Have  you  ever  read  any  of  Prudentius  T 
If  the  passage,  which  I  write  underneath,  has  not  hitherto  pre- 
sented itself  to  you,  I  think  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  the 
quotation*     It  is  from  his  morning  hymn. 

Sic  toUb  decurrat  dies, 
Ne  lingua  mendai,  aut  iiianii% 
Ocnlive  pecceDt  lubrici ; 
Ne  noizia  corpus  inquineC. 
Speculator  adstat  desuper 
Qui  noe,  diebue  omuibtuii 
Actuaque  noetroe  proepicit 
A  luce  pnin&  in  vespennn. 
Hie  testia,  hie  est  amior, 
Htc  intuetnr  auicquid  est 
Humana  quoa  mens  codcipit : 
Hone  nemo  fiUiit  judicem. 

I  must  now  break  off,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am, 
My  dear  sir, 
Tery  faidifiiUy  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  12. 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1804. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  SEE  no  objection  to  your  occupying  any  time,  that  should  seem 

VOL.  I.  10  . 
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to  require  filling  up,  in  the  manner  you  mention  in  youn  of  the 
16th  ult  I  should  only  wish,  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  not 
as  a  chief,  but  rather  as  a  supplementary  object  llie  primary 
object,  I  conceive, -ought  to  be  the  New  Testament  I  mean, 
in  this  very  way ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  every  divine  should 
have  an  interleaved  one.  I  have,  for  some  time,  purposed  to  de- 
sire Dugdale  to  prepare  for  me,  in  the  manner  I  speak  of,  Mr. 
Wesley's  quarto  Testament,  so  as  to  make  two  volumes.  I  pre- 
fejit,  not  on  account  of  his  notes,  but  on  account  of  his  following 
the  paragraphic  division  of  Bengelius.  Also,  the  interleaved  pa- 
ges will  contain  more  comparative  space.  I  mention  this,  to  ex- 
emplify my  idea,  as,  in  these  matters,  circumstantials  are  of 
some  moment ;  and,  therefore,  I  deem  it  valuable  to  have  suffi- 
cient room,  on  the  page  opposite  to  the  teact,  widiout  multiplying 
the  blank  leaves.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  why  I  thus  re- 
commend your  plan,  only  in  a  secondaiy  way.  It  is,  that  no  the- 
ory, or  systematic  pursuit,  however  innocent  or  proper,  or  even 
collaterally  beneficial,  in  itself,  may  divert  you  from  tracing,  as 
a  devoted  student,  all  the  deep,  but  not  inextricable  windings,  of 
the  New  Testament  philosophy.  *  Why,  is  not  this  substantially 
involved,  in  the  plan  I  propose  1'  I  answer.  The  first  view  of 
this  divine  philosophy  is,  its  operation  on  the  individual  heart :  this 
isfundamental  toall  therest  In  applying  the  mind  to  this,  all  and 
every  idea,  that  could,  even  by  possibility,  extrovert  the  diought, 
or  detach  any  portion  of  attention,  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  kept 
out  of  view.  I  would  wish  you,  therefore,  to  have  no  other  ob- 
ject here,  (except  the  unavoidable  one,  growing  out  of  ministeri- 
al duties,)  than  to  possess  yourself  of  Uie  very  meaning,  and  ab- 
solute scope,  of  what  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  taught ;    to  see 

i  it  clearly,  with  your  mind's  eye  ;  and  to  feel  it  vitally,  in  your 

^  own  heart 

Now,  do  not  suppose,  that  I  suspect  you  of  meaning  any 
thing,  m^ch  could  imply  neglect  of  this.  By  no  means.  But, 
I  thus  distinctly  press  it  upon  your  thoughts,  because  I  think  you 
are  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  it  I  cannot  but  fiuicy  to  myself, 
that  if,  with  your  studious  habits,  &c.  &c.  which  I  must  not 
spread  out  before  yourself,  you  had  just  that  view  of  scripture, 
which,  some  how  or  other,  God's  good  Spirit  has  led  me  to,  but 
which  countless  infirmities  prevent  me  from  improving  in  my- 
self, or  rendering  even  competently  useful  in  others,  what  a  sol- 
id, substantial  work  on  the  rfew  Testament,  you  might  one  day 
produce ! 

But  to  return  to  the  common  place.  I  have  thus  postponed 
it,  because,  though  containing  much  practical  matter,  it  would, 
in  the  way  of  research,  lead  you  rather  to  trace  the  dispensations 
of  God  in  the  world,  and  to  consider  the  external  light  of  trufii, 
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as  variously  and  progressively  affbitled«  than  the  intenial  opeta* 
tion  and  Uhimination  of  the  heart  Now,  my  thought  b,  that 
this  last  is,  in  order  of  rig^t  understanding,  so  strictly  prior,  and 
is  so  necessaiy  as  the  preoccupant  of  the  mind,  that  I  should 
deem  your  success,  in  the  course  of  study  you  mention,  to  de- 
pend, on  ii  coming  in  as  the  satellite  c^  Uie  oth^r.  On  this,  I 
think  I  have  said  enough,  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  a  duller 
man  than  yourself;  and  yet  I  am  loth  to  quit  the  subject 

Tlie  truth  is,  that,  in  ^diat  I  am  now  sajring,  I  feel  myself 
within  the  precincts  of  the  *  sapientum  tempta  serena ;'  and  to 
be  hopeftiUy  attempting  to  lead  you  in  also.  Well  might  Lucre- 
this  say  of  this,  sublime  height,  *  Nil  dulcius  est  bene  quam  mu- 
nita  teneie,'  &c. ;  and  the  advantage,  which  he  dwells  upon,  of 
being  above  woridly  attractions  and  peituibations,  was,  surely, 
never  more  impressive,  than  in  these  times.  Truly,  when  I 
read  these  first  thirteen  lines,  of  the  2d  book,  of  that  atheistic 
poem,  I  cannot  but  thinkt  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of 
temporaiy  afflatus  in  the  case.  It  is  all  so  literally  just  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  of  nothing  else.  It  is  one  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful aspirations,  after  the  *  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing,' by  which  the  congruity  of  the  gospel,  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  hope  and  pleasure,  as  w^  as  of  want  and  pain,  in  ihe 
human  bosom,  was  demonstrated,  almost  by  anticipation.  And 
such  feelings  after  God  (e&  a^  ye  tfn^la^fjoetap  avioy,  xa* 
tf'v^Mr)  are  surely  the  complete  comment,  on  that  title  of  the 
Messiah,  in  Haggai,  •  .  *  The  desire  of  all  nations.' 
/"    Yesterday,  as  I  was  walking  in  die  streets,  I  asked  myself, 

*  What  is  Christianity  V  It  is,  answered  my  mind,  a  divine  sys- 
tem of  spiritoal  attractions,  by  which,  whosoever  gives  himself 
honestly  to  them,  is  effectually  drawn  out  of,  the  otberwise  invin- 
cible entanglements,  and  inextricable  intricacies,  of  this  daric, 
miserable,  polluting,  heart-lacerating  world,  (the  atMP  lov  xouftov 
tovtov  .   .  the    «£ova»a   -rwy   Koafwxffaisgup,   tov   auorovg^   %ov 

^  am^g  jovtov)  ;  and  led  forth  into  what  David  has  described,  as 

*  green  patiurea^  beside  ike  still  waters^ ;  or  what  St  Paul  has 
emphatically  called  ZIIH  KAI  EIPHNH^  Life  and  peacb. 
The  truth  is,  to  a  person  of  any  sensibility,  4his  worid  is  a 
wretched  place.  There  is  not  a  step  in  life,  where  we  can  be 
sure  of  not  meeting  some  latent,  lurking  thorn ;  and  when  we 
fall  in  widi  those  various  adventurers,  described  by  Lucretius 
above, .  .  if  they  are  in  pursuit,  they  rudely  shove  us  by ;  if 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prize,  they  despise  us  in  their 
hearts,  and  tell  us  by  their  looks  and  manner  that  they  do  so. 
A  hard,  selfbh,  thorough-paced  mind,  goes  on,  and  cares  not ; 
but  the  sensible,  delicate,  feeling  spirit,  is  ever  pushed  to  the 
wall.     To  such  a  spirit,  then,  what  a  gentle,  blessed  relief  i:* 
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afforded,  by  a  heart-knowled^  of  christiaiiity  !  Theve  is  no 
abatement  of  feeling :  the  vivid  perception  is  as  great  as  ever. 
But  the  heart  and  mind  are  so  occupied,  so  filled,  so  richly  com- 
pensated, and  so  deeply  tranquillized,  by  the  pursuit,  the  con- 
templation, the  confident,  afiectionate,  filial  apprehension,  of 
God ;  the  scripturally  revealed  God,  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier ;  the  incarnate  God,  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities  ;  and  all  this  infinitely  harmonizing,  or  rather  identi- 
fying, with  the  philosophic  view  of  the  fint  good^  fir$t  perfect 
andfirtt  fair^  while  it  is  practically  and  experimentelly  evinced, 
by  undemable,  invaluable,  never-failing  influences  and  effects 
within ;  all  this  together,  forms  such  a  set-off  against,  and  such 
a  refuge  from,  the  common  pains  and  penalties  of  mortahty,  as 
often  makes  the  naturally  vulnerable  mind  rejoice  in  its  quick- 
ness of  feeling,  because  this  serves  to  enhance  the  preciousness 
'  of  the  blessing. 

Perhaps  this  view  may  appear  to  you  too  highly  colored.  .  It 
would  be  so,  were  it  to  be  taken  as  the  hourly  state  of  a  chris- 
tian's mind :  but  all  this,  to  its  extent,  is  the  cloudless  meridian 
state.  Many  partial  obscurations  occur,  to  diminish  this  clear- 
ness. But  they  only  diminish  it ;  the  substance  stiU  remains. 
I  A  kind  of  mental  rain  and  storm  may,  also,  be  often  experienc- 
\  ed ;  and  the  weather-beaten  pilgrim  may  tremble,  to  find  him- 
self driven,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  vety  edge  of  some  dangerous 
precipice.  But  he  does  not  fall  over.  He  recovers  his  footing, 
and  his  confidence  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  sky  is  cleared ; 
and  the  air  beccmies  calm  and  genial.  Amid  all  this,  however, 
there  is  sensible  progress.  And  this  variety  has  its  great  use. 
In  order  that  the  mind  may  maintain  its  victory  over  sin,  it  must 
be  kept  on  the  alert  by  temptation.  In  order  that  it  may  con- 
tinually look  to  heaven  for  strength,  it  must  be  made  to  feel  its 
own  entire  imbecility.  And,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  necessary,  that 
nothing  here  should  be  perfect,  in  order  to  the  eternal  sabbatbm 
being  righdy  pursued,  and  habitually  anticipated. 

These  being  my  views,  I  should  certainly  feel  pleasure,  in 
rescuing  that  perverted  passage,  Rom.  vii.  14.  .  .  25.,  out  of 
those  rash  hands,  that  are  so  busied  in  variously  disfiguring 
Saint  Paul's  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  some  other  matters,  at 
present,  press  upon  me,  and  must  be  first  disposed  of.  But  I 
hope  not  to  lose  sight  of  your  suggestion. 

I  have  twice  written  for  the  two  smaller  Bates's  ;  and  look 
out  for  them  dailv.  I  will  order  the  other  things  for  you.  I 
sent  you  my  own  Bates's  R.  P.*;  and  it  is  well  I  did,  for  it  has 
already  got  out  of  print.     Is  not  this  a  pleasant  fact  ?    Hero 

♦  '  Rural  Philosophy.'— Ed. 
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was  no  name  to  recommend  to  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  Han- 
nah More,  and  Mr.  Wilberfbrce.  Of  course  nothing  but  its 
own  attractiveness,  could  make  it  popular.  Certainly,  I  have 
not  seen,  in  this  day,  a  work  so  wisely  adapted,  to  insinuate 
deepest  truths  into  readers,  with  the  least  possible  alarm.  Like 
the  surgeon  in  John  Hales,  he  most  efiectually  conceals  his 
lancet  in  a  sponge. 

I  must  get  Prudentius ;  except  you  damp  die  idea  your  quo- 
tation has  given  me.  I,  probably,  have  several  of  his  hymns, 
in  file  Romish  breviary. 

Tou,  perhaps,  do  not  know,  that  the  junto  of  Walkeiites,  have 
attacked  your  sermon.  I  must,  therefore,  enable  you  to  read 
what  is  said  against  you,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  therefore,  send 
you,  with  this,  the  number  of  ttieir  publication,  wheM^ver  it  is. 
There  are  very  few  things  indeed,  which  will  not  be  seen  differ- 
ently, from  difierent  points  of  view.  If  an^  one,  therefore,  re- 
solves to  oppose,  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  discover  the  point  of 
view,  from  which  a  different  appearance  will  present  itself ;  and, 
then,  obstinately  set  die  one  appearance  against  the  other,  with 
steady  disregard  of  all  explanatory  considerations.  In  this 
way,  controversies  may  be  carried  on  for  ever :  as  in  this  way, 
they  have,  already,  been  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  the  method  of  Babel,  or  of  Bedlam  (which  you  will) ; 
and  as  such,  to  be  borne  with  patiently  :  for  they  who  take  this 
mode,  are  as  much  beyond  rational  conviction,  as  any  madmen 
whatever.  Exactly  of  this  kind,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  great- 
est part  of  Mr.  WaHter*s  letter  to  me.  It  is  painful,  however, 
that  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  *  Advocate,'  should  present  it- 
self to  our  little  public.  But  Providence  brings  good  out  of 
evil. 

Farewell,  my  good  friend, 

And  beheve  me  ever. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  There  is  ability  among  those  persons.  The  remark 
on  the  expression  *  Lord?9  day^^  in  fthe]  128th  and  129th 
pages,  is  very  just  and  ingenious ;  but,  I  suppose,  not  new. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 
To  A.  Ktkox^  E»q. 

Cailiel,  Friday,  March  23.  1804. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
This  day  seven-night,  I  received  your  kind  conununication ; 
and,  since,  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  answer  it  The 
packet  that  now  accompanies  this,  will  show  you  how  I  have 
been  employed.  Whetl^r  well,  or  ill,  I  cannot  judge :  but  I 
shall  expect  your  opinion,  if  possible,  by  return  of  post  It 
should  be  nothing  more  than  the  laconic  •  .  ^  Print,'  or  '  Not 
print'  I  think  we  ought  not  altogether  to  let  those  people  write 
and  review  us  down.  On  this  principle,  I  would  wish  to  pub- 
lish my  essay.  What  I  now  send,  would  make,  I  believe,  one 
third  of  the  whole,  or  thereabouts.  I  have  in  my  mind,  or  my 
common-place  book,  matter,  that  I  consider  more  important 
and  interesting,  than  what  you  now  see  ;  and  I  feel  witlun  me, 
that  I  could  work  it  up  with  tolerable  ease.  If,  however,  you, 
or  any  other  equally  judicious  friend,  would  recommend  si- 
lence, I  will  obey ;  though,  I  must  own,  in  opposition  to  my 
present  sentiment  Should  you  recommend  publication,  I  think 
speed  is  an  object  I  wish  to  get  the  matter  off  my  mind,  and 
hAve  done  with  it 

Do  not  imagine,  by  all  this,  that  I  have  been  inattentive  to, 
or  unimpressed  by,  the  excellent  advice  ^ou  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  me.  It  is  my  present  mtention,  with  cTod's 
help,  to  make  New-Testament  truth,  the  great  object  of  my 
pursuit  It  is,  incomparably,  the  most  important.  And,  indi- 
vidually and  practicaJly  applied,  is,  I  am  sure,  the  only  solid 
foundation,  of  moral  security,  and  internal  comfort  My  con- 
viction of  this,  at  present,  principally  rests,  on  the  unquestion- 
able testimony  of  good  and  pious  men  ;  who  were  themselves 
elevated,  purified,  and  almost  beatified,  through  the  influence  of 
scrmtural  Christianity.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that,  in  addition 
to  this  cloud  of  experiments  evidence,  the  rich  and  delightful 
view  afforded  in  your  letter,  has  been  to  my  mind,  a  source  of 
calm,  tranquil,  and  most  comfortable  assurance,  that  there  is  a 
divine  reality,  in  the  gospel  promises  of  happiness  and  peace. 
I  am  disposed  to  wish,  that  my  persuasion  were  more  the  vivid 
result  of  personal  experience.  But,  I  trust,  the  wish  is  unac- 
companied by  any  over-solicitous  impatience.  This  great  work 
is,  most  commonly,  progressive.  And  I  really  think,  that, 
though  in  a  very  low  stage  of  improvement,  if  at  all  improving, 
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I  have  reason  to  be  tiiankful,  diaC  I  have  been  already  brought 
to  see  and  feel,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  any  means  merely  hu- 
man ;  and  that,  through  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, a  few  rays  sometimes  pierce,  affording  a  glimpse  of  at- 
tainable tranquillity.  It  is  the  character  of  the  good-ground 
hearers,  that  Uiey  *  bring  forth  fruit  with  wUienctJ*  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  my  duty,  in  the  diligent  use  of  appointed  means,  to 
await  God's  good  time  of  ripening  the  firuit ;  of  bringing  to  ma- 
turity the  tctre,  the  veUe,  and  the  potte  / 

Such,  in  some  measure,  are  my  present  feelings.  I  consid- 
er the  *  sapientum  templa  serena', .  .  die  regions  mild,  of  calm 
and  serene  air,'  as  distant,  indeed,  but  not  unapproachable ; 
and  I  gladly  lay  hold  of  the  friendly  hand,  that  would  lead  me 
there ;  relying  on  Him,  whom  I  would  address  in  the  words 
of  Boetius,  with  humble  hope,  •  • 

Da,  pater,  augiMfain  mend  coneeeadere  aedeai, 
Da  fontem  Itnlrare  boni,  da  luee  reperta 
In  te  oonspiciiM  ammi  defigere  yvnm ! 

Two  days  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  had  entered  on  the 
regular  study  of  the  Acts,  in  the  originaL  It,  however,  has  led 
me  to  considerations,  which,  I  see,  will  terminate,  in  beginning 
Saint  Matthew ;  and  this,  precisely  with  a  view  to  the  opera-  ^ 
tion  of  divine  philosophy,  in  the  individual  heart.  The  pfaui  of  ^ 
operation,  however,  is  necessarily  postponed,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  present  exigency.  And  one  principal  reason  why  I  wish  to 
apply,  almost  exclusively,  to  my  essay,  for  a  litde  time,  is,  that 
my  mind  may  be  disburthened,  of  the  subject  which  now  press- 
es upon  it ;  and,  thus,  be  unclouded,  for  the  calm  considerar 
tion  of  far  more  important  matters.  I  may  now  say,  *  Mens 
agitat  molem.'  Ideas  are  now  opposing  each  other,  and  now 
coalescing,  with  a  quick  succession.  I  cannot  resist  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  them  vent  on  paper. 
So  entirely  passive  have  I  been  in  the  business,  that  I  had  ac- 
tually, on  Saturday  last,  written  a  ffood  part  of  a  letter  to  you, 
containing  reasons  for  passing  by  ue  ^  Advocate's'  review  in  si-  ' 
lence.  Out  of  that  letter,  however,  arose  the  essay.  It  grew 
on  me  quite  imperceptibly ;  and,  as  it  grew,  I  saw  reasons  for 
changing  my  first  design.  Whedier  tl^  reasons  are  sound,  or 
whether  they  are  the  illusions  of  a  mind  bent  on  the  subject,  I 
cannot  say.  You  will  judge  coolly  of  the  matter,  and  advise 
accordingly ;  taking  into  account,  however,  the  difficulty  of  set- 
ting the  mind  clear  of  a  train  of  ideas,  that  has  occupied  it 
perforce. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  Prudentius  may  be  worth  getting ; 
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Uiough  there  is  much  in  it  I  do  not  like.  The  nnnung  hymn, 
whose  conclusion  I  quoted,  is  excellent  throughout  I  will 
give  70U  another  tolerably  iavoreble  specimen.  It  is  taken 
from  his  '  Hjranus  in  laudem  Yincentii  Biartyris.' 

Erru,  cruento,  81  meun 
Te  r^re  pccnam  sumere, 
Quum  membra  morti  obnoxia 
Dilandnata  interficts. 

Est  alter,  homo  intrinsecus, 
Violare  qaem  nuUus  potest, 
Liber,  quietus,  integer, 
^  Eisors  dolonim  tristium, 

Hoc,  quod  laboras  perdere 
Tantis  furoris  viribus 
Vaa  eat  solutum  ac  fictile 
Quocunque  frangendum  mode. 

Quin  immo  nunc  enitere 
Ilium  secare^  ac  plectere, 
Qui  perstat  mtus,  qui  tuam 
Calcat,  tyranne,  in 


Hone,  hunc  lacesse ;  hone  discute, 
Inrictum,  inauperabilem, 
NuUifl  procellis  subditum, 
Solique  subjectum  Deo. 


There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  I  know  not  whe^r 
Pnidentius  has  been  considered.  And  that  is,  as  affording  in- 
stances of  incipient  superstition.  He  flourished  about  A.  D. 
400.  And  the  following  passage  shows,  that,  at  that  period,  the 
cross  was  held  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence,  as  effecting 
what  could  be  produced  only  by  Grod's  spirit,  assisting  our  own 
earnest  efibrts.    It  is  in  his  *  Hymnus  ante  Somnum.' 


Fae  com,  vocante  Mranoi 
Castum  petis  oubile, 
Frontem,  locimique  cordis 
Crucifl  ligura  signet. 

Cnu  pelHt  onme  crimen : 
Fuffiunt  crucem  tenebne 
Tau  dicata  signoi, 
Mens  fluctuare  nesciL 


I  send  you  back  *HaIl,*  widi  many  thanks,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  you  to  order  for  me  a  copy  of  the  2d  edit. ;  also,  the 
8vo.  edit  of  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon.  These  can  come 
down  with  the  other  books.  I  think  I  should  hke  to  have  Mil- 
ner>fl  Church  History.  It  is  calvinistic,  I  believe  :  but,  then,  it 
contains  biographictd  remark,  much  concerning  the  interior  of 
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reMgion,  which  one  would  look  for  to  no  puipote,  in  Modieim. 
I  need  not  saj^  I  would  be  obliged  by  your  sending  Ae  next 
number  of  the  *  Advocate*  by  poet,  the  day  it  comes  out 
I  must  now  conclude  nnrself,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tours  foreTer,  most  faitfafiilly  and  affectionately, 

JoHjf  Jebb* 


LETTER  13. 


MarehSt.  1804. 


Mt  dear  Mb.  Jsbb, 
I  HAVE  sufficiently  looked  at  your  manuscript  to  satisfy  me, 
that  it  is  fiur  too  good,  and  too  able,  and  too  learned,  (I  speak 
soberly  and  simp^,)  to  be  thrown  away  on  so  foriom  a  hope. 
Indeed,  you  must  hear,  patiently  and  quietly,  widiout  answer- 
ing a  word.  Tou  could  not,  I  assure  you,  give  higher  satis- 
faction  to  those  pert  and  petulant  boys,  than  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them.  But  you  must  do  with  them,  as  I  did  with  their 
master ;  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  I  did  wisely. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  silence,  which,  thouch  we  must  not  prou<ny 
assume,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  may  prudently  preserve,  for  our 

cause's  sake.     I  consulted  with this  day ;  and  he  quite 

agrees  with  me.  And,  let  me  add,  that  diere  is  scarcely  any 
more  salutary  kind  of  self-denial,  than  to  suppress  that  very 
thing,  which,  on  ground  of  feeling,  we  would  be  eager  to  send 
abnwd.  I  know  your  feeling  is,  zeal  for  truth.  But  I  soberly 
think,  that  truth  will  gain  more  advantage,  from  those  puerile 
opposers  of  it  being  lefl  completely  to  Aemselves.  Were  I  to 
fill  this  sheet,  I  could  not  express  this  conviction  more  strongly 
than  I  feel  it 

Always  yours,  most  fiiithiully, 

Alex.  Eirox* 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Cftshel,  April  6.  1804. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
I  THINK  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear,  that,  before  I  re- 
cttved  yours  of  the  26th  ult,  my  mind  was  made  up,  for  a  pro- 
mbition  of  any  further  proceeding  versus  the  Walkerites  ;  and 
VOL.   I.  11 
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tlMLt  accordingly,  I  moet  cheerfully  acqoieeced  in  your  senleiiee ; 


into  the  fire. 

This  morning,  looking  mto  the  Exercitationes  EvangeliciB  of 
Abraham  Scultetus  (affixed  to  the  6th  vol.  of  ttie  Gritici  Sacri) 
I  was  so  struck  with  one,  that  I  immediately  proceeded  to  trans- 
late it ;  and,  as  it  treats  of  a  subject  on  which  we  have  often 
talked,  I  wUl  transcribe  the  translaiioQ  for  your  perusal  and 
opinion ;  not  as  to  the  execution  on  my  part,  which  is  veiy  has- 
ty, but  as  to  the  theology  of  Scultetus.  Doddridge,  you  Imow, 
holds  the  same  opinion  with  him,  on  this  point 
Exercit  Evang.  cap.  6. 

*  Saint  Luke  pronounces  a  great  eulogium,  on  die  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist.  They  were  both  ri^teous  before  Grod,  walk- 
ing in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord, 
blameless.'  From  which  words,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red, that  they  were  free  from  all  sin:  for,  as  Justin  Martyr 
writes,  *  to  be  blameless  is  one  thing ;  to  be  sinless,  another ; 
for  he  that  is  free  from  sin,  is,  in  all  respects,  blameless,  also ; 
but  he  that  is  blameless,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  exempt 
from  sin,  (Quest  140.)  Accordingly,  in  this  veiy  chapter,  the 
Evangelist  notices  the  sin  {^afux^fia)  of  incredulity,  m  Zach- 
arias.  And  these  great  luminaries  of  the  church,  Moses,  Da^ 
vid,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Zachariah,  occasionally  suffered  ob- 
scurations and  failures,  of  faith,  of  holiness,  or  of  patience ;  and 
were  eclipsed,  some  a  greater,  and  others  a  smaller,  number  of 
digits ;  in  order  that  dl  men  intent  upon  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  who  perpetuallv  shines,  should,  from  him,  daily 
seek  the  constant  light  of  faith. 

From  hence  alone,  then,  we  may  collect,  that  our  christian 
perfection  does  not  consist  {apofMQtfjata)  in  sinlessness,  (for 

*  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,'  was  the  confession  of  the 
wise  Solomon,  which  St  John,  the  first  of  the  aj>08tles,  thus 
corroborates,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,'  &c.)  but  in  a 
stedfast  purpose  of  serving  God,  according  to  his  will ;  and  in 
an  execution  of  that  purpose,  though  oflen  interrupted  by  our 
lapses,  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  absolutely  perfect,  yet  still, 
devout,  sincere,  and  without  hypocrisy. 

'  But  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  address  him  in  fer- 
vent prayer ;  that  we  should  give  thanks  to  him,  in  and  for  all 
things ;  that  we  should  bear  all  afflictions,  with  joyful  patience  ; 
that  we  should  strenuously  war  against  the  foes  of  piety,  the 
Devil,  the  world,  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  finally,  that  wi 
should  devote  ourselves,  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  piety  itself. 
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*  TlMrelbre,  tlie  perfect  chrisliaii,  dieburtheiis  all  his  cares  in- 
to tbe  bocKMQ  d*6od :  gives  tlianks  to  him  in  all  thin^  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ :  beans  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  this 
life,  with  jojrful  patioice ;  knowing,  that  the j  are  all  from  the 
Father,  that  they  are  all  for  his  good,  that  thej  are  all  sent,  in 
conformity  to  the  sufferuigs  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  assured,  that 
they  will  all  terminate,  in  the  hufipy  issue  of  immortal  glory : 
aceocdingly,  he  glories  ewa  in  tribulation,  filled  with  the  jo;^  of 
pment  peace,  and  future  exaltation.  The  perfect  chnsdan, 
maintainfi  a  ^ood  combat,  by  fighting  against  all  the  enemiee  of 
piety ;  and,  if  not  always  utterly  subdumg  them,  (for,  even  in 
the  sainiB,  the  wicked  flesh  smnefimes  rel^b  against  the  smrit) 
neyertheless,  bridling  them,  and  taming  them ;  imd  that,by&idi, 
which  implicitly  beUeves,  not  only  the  promises  made  to  the  obe- 
dient, but  the  threats  denoimced  against  the  widLod ;  by  prayer, 
which  daily  invokes  the  assistance  of  God ;  by  diligence,  which 
thinks'oD  hia  ways,  which  restrains  his  feet  fiom  every  evil  path, 
which  associates  him  with  all  those  that  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments*  FinaDy,  the  perfect  christian,  devotes  himself^ 
with  all  possible  zeal,  to  pie^ ;  and  c<msequentl}r  (amooff  which  , 
I  would  include  daily  penitence),  to  the  exercise  of  aU  good 
works.  For  those  words  of  Christ,  are  never  absent  firom  his 
eaia,  *  the  violent  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force.'  •  •  *  For- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
dioee  things  wluch  are  before,  be  presses  toward  the  mark,  for 
thepnze  of  the  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

llus  was  the  perfection,  of  pious  patriarchs,  kinffs,  and  pro- 
phets ;  this  was  the  perfection,  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth. 
This  was  tbe  perfection,  of  the  apostles,  as  Saint  Paul  himself 
testifies :  *  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  aa  are  perfect,  be  thus 
minded.'  This  perfection,  rendered  mfficuU  to  the  flesh,  is  reii»- 
derod  easy  to  the  spirit,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  by  the  guidance  of 
tlm  Holy  Gliost,  and  by  the  vivid  seed  of  the  word  of  God,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  regenerate.  For,  as  seven  years  hard  labcor  was 
sweet  to  Jacob,  u>r  the  sake  of  Bachel,  whom  he  loved,  so  the 
love  of  Christ,  constraineth  us  to  dedicate  our  entire  lives  to  him. 
Nor  does  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  we  are  led,  guide  us  any 
where  else,  flian  to  prayer,  to  a  joyful  sufiering  ^  evils,  to  a 
struggle  against  sin,  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  piety.  To  this, 
the  feifliful,  moreover,  are  excited,  by  that  seed  of  the  divine 
word,  which  is  hid  witfun  them.  They  meditate  on  those  jpas* 
sages  of  Scripture,  which  exhort  to  holiness,  and  dissuade  trom 
sin.  Wherefore,  St  John  says, '  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  nor  can  be 
^,  and  habitually]  sin,  because  he  is  bem  of 
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*  These  exercises  of  a  chrisdan  man,  dMNigh  ftntj  be  fiur  sliort 
of  peifecti<»i,  are  jel  dignified  with  the  name  of  perfection,  bjr 
€rod  ;  who  wei|^  it,  not  according  to  the  rigorous  mosaic  letter, 
but  b J  the  standard  of  evangelical  clemency.  The  voice  of  the 
law  is  terrible  :  People  of  Israel  do  not  sin ;  for,  Cursed  is  ev- 
ery one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  which  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.  But  the  voice  of  ti^  gospel  is 
lovely :  My  little  children,  sin  not ;  but,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and 
he  is  die  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,but,  al- 
so for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 


I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  rapid  sale  of  Bates  ;  but  I 
fear  you  are  put  to  an  inconvenience,  by  the  loss  of  yours.  If 
the  Walkerites  have  fired  another  shot  at  me^  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  cause  the  report  to  reach  me  through  the  castle  7 
And,  still  more,  will  you  give  me  some  hints,  for  a  regular  plan 
of  Scripture  study  ? 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  14. 

April  IS.  ISOi. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Jbbb, 
I  THANK  you  for  your  translation  of  Scultetus.:  I  think  his  de- 
scription would  be  a  veiy  good  one,  if  applied  to  the  confirmed 
christian ; . .  but,  as  referred  to  the  perfect  christian,  I  think  it 
too  low.  It  is,  in  my  mind,  an  error,  to  take  Old  Testament 
attainments,  as  indicating  file  evangeUc  ne  plus  ultra.  *  He 
that  is  least  in  the  king£m,  is  greater  than  he,'  speaks  a  dif^ 
ferent  language.  St  John,  in  his  1st  Epistle,  divides  chris- 
tians into  three  gradations.  lattle  children,  young  men,  and 
fidhers.  The  first  class  *  know  the  Father,'  and  *  their  sins 
are  forgiven.'  But  the  second  class  are  *  strong,'  *  the  word  of 
God  abideth  in  them,  and  they  hmse  overcome  the  wicked  one.' 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  gradation,  to  which  Scultetus's  view 
would  best  apply.  I  say  best,  because  I  see  no  ground  for  ad- 
mitting, that,  even  in  this  class,  the  stedfast  purpose  of  serving 
Ood,  is  often  interrupted  by  lapses ;  or,  fiiat  (of  necessity,) 
ihe  flesh  sometimes  rebels  against  .the  spirit     'Lapses,'  and 
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*  rebdflv' are  bodi  expresaioitf ;  and  seem  to  met  rather  to  b^ 
loDg  to  the  lowest  claea  of  spiritual  cliristiaiis,  4ian  to  that  which 
Saint  John  denominates,  jomg  vaen^  i.  e.  as  I  said  (and  as  I 
flunk  the  description  indies),  confiimed  christians.  There 
are  abundance  of  mental  inegiilarities,  and,  also,  scintillatioas 
of  actual  pravitf , .  •  vanity,  impatiencev  self  wiO,  self  compla- 
cencj,  foolish  device, .  .and  even  of  grosser  evils,  (peihaps  sup- 
posed to  have  been  expelled  for  ever,  but  s<»netimes,  at  an  un- 
looked  for  moment,  starting  up,  and  so  pressing  upon  die  mind, 
as  to  show,  that  they  can  still  give  annoyance).  There  are, 
I  say,  such  remains  of  sin,  certainly,  in  Saint  John's  second 
class ;  and  peihaps,  some  remains  of  these  remains,  in  his 
third ;  and,  dierefore,  even  ih»  highest  cannot  dare  to  lay  claim, 
to  absolute  sinlessness.  But,  even  in  the  confirmed  christian, 
these  disagreeable  feelings  do  not  occasion  lapses,  (if  they  do, 
they  put  tl^  person  down  a  class,  i.  e.  to  the  worst) ;  nor  are 
their  movements  stroi^  enouch,  to  be  denominated  rebellious. 
When  terms  are  transferred,  tor  iUustration's  sake,  firom  the  ex- 
ternal, to  the  moral  world,  the  end  is  not  answered,  if  strict 
analogy  be  not  preserved.  I  object,  therefore*  to  the  word, 
rebels ;  because,  we  never  call  d^t  a  rebellion,  which  can  be 
put  down  by  police-men,  without  its  producing  an  overt-act 

The  views  of  Scuhetus,  are  very  tolerable,  for  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged :  but  it  was  an  uniform  principle  with  all 
caivinists,  and,  indeed,  I  believe,  with  all  strict  followers  of  St 
Austin,  to  keep  down  the  christian  moral  character  ;  as  if  its 
rising  too  high,  was  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  divine  grace. 
The  misinterpreted  passage  in  Rom.  vii.,  has  stood  them  in 
stead :  and  I  doubt  not  but  Scultetus  had  this  distinctly  in  view, 
iriien  he  spoke  of  k^ses,  and  rebelling,  of  the  wicked  flesh, 
against  the  spirit.  But,  you  are  sensible  as  I  am,  that  it  is 
most  uniairiy  pressed  into  this  service'  I  own,  too,  I  cannot 
like  the  addmff  to  Saint  John's  *  ainneth  not,'  the  qualifying 
term,  habitwuhf.  Pruumptuou^^  property  understood,  is  less 
exceptionable.  But,  even  that,  does  not,  I  conceive,  come  up 
to  the  sense  of  the  apostle.  He  certainly  could,  had  be  seen 
fit,  have  limited  his  own  expression.  He  could  have  put  iii, 
hid>itually,  or  presumptoously,  as  well  as  any  of  his  commenta- 
tors. But  that,  I  think,  would  not  have  at  all  answered  his 
purpose.  When  he  says,  *  We  know,  fliat  whosoever  is  bom  of 
€rod,  sinneth  not :'  he  seems  to  me,  to  make  this  asser- 
tion .  .  He  that  is,  really  and  truly,  renewed,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind,  by  the  regenerating  grace  of  Christ,  possesses  the 
power,  of  so  efTectimDy  repressing  all  wrong  motions  within, 
and  of  resisting  or  guarding  against  all  temptations  from  without, 
that,  however  sensible  he  may  be  of  painful  perturbations,  and 


himbling  deficiemnai,  it  ia  his  prifilege  to  live,  wilhoiit  bringing 
actual  ^dlt  on  hia  conscience,  and  wkhout  yielding,  even  by 
volition,  to  the  sins  by  Y^bkh  before,  he  was  led  captive ;  oi 
consequence,  without  grieving  the  -  Holy  Spirit,  or  creating  an 
absolute  estrang^nenl ;  however  he  may  perceive  and  kment 
tranacient  obscurations,  between  him  and  his  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  Baint  John's  idea,  to  assert  a  privilege, 
m^iich  may  be  tived  up  to ;  and,  doubtless,  has,  and  is,  and  wiU 
be,  though  in  too  few  instances,  yet,  I  firmly  bdieve,  in  many 
more,  tlnn,  firom  meroly  looking  at  the  outside  of  dungs,  one 
could  have  an  idea  of.  If  anv  qualificati<«,  then,  were  to  be  added, 
I  think  it  should  be,  Bmneth  not  of  iteeeanfy  ,*  that  is,  need  not 
sin,and  will  not,  if  he  does  full  justice  to  iiimselfl  And  this,! 
conceive,  corresponds  most  stricdy,  with  what  immediatehr 
follows :  « But  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself; 
and  fiiat  wicked  one  touchedi  him  not'  The  interposed  con- 
dition of  his  *  keeping  himself,'  evidently  pomts  die  sense  to 
what  he  may  do ;  not  to  what  be  certainly  wiU  do ;  for,  though 
he  be  begotten,  or  bom  of  God,  he  may,  or  may  not,  keq[>  him- 
self; and  the  consequence  will  be  accordingly.  And,  tfaerefoie, 
die  gospel  being  a  scheme  of  mercy ;  of  medicine  for  the  sick, 
as  well  as  of  fit  nourishment  for  tha  convalescent ;  whUe  the 
privilege  is  asserted,  and  die  practicable  happy  result  described, 
there  is,  also,  a  kind  and  tender  supposition  of  diat  infidelity  to 
received  grace,  which,  through  the  fiailty  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  dangerous  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  is,  ever 
and  anon,  occurring  (yet,  not  necessarily,  nor  of  course,  in  all) : 
and  for  this,  adequate  provbion  is  made  by  this  apostle ;  for  in- 
stance, *  If  any  man  sin,  &c.' ;  and  by  Saint  Paul,  Gal.  vL  1, 
i^re,  by  the  way,  die  ny6vftat&xo$  (compare  1  Cor.  ii.'  14, 
ftc  and  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,)  appear  to  me,  evidendy,  to  be  such,  as 
retain  and  use  their  privilege  (as  described  above) ;  such,  as 
have  kept  diemselves,  and  whose  safety,  it  is  there  strongly  in- 
timated, depends  upon  their  still  keeping  themselves.  '  Con- 
sidering thyself,  &c.'  So  that,  on  the  whole.  Saint  Jcto's  char- 
acter is  that  of  the  true,  fiuthful,  uniform  child  of  God ;  of 
what  every  child  of  God  has  power  to  be,  but  not  what  eveiy 
child  of  God  actually  is.  This  view,  in  my  opinion,  neither 
dims  the  brightness  of  evangelic  morality,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
diminishes  the  cheering  warmth  of  evangelic  mercy,  on-  die 
other.  It  holds  out  the  noblest  incitement,  to  such  christian 
grace,  till  we  obtain  it ;  and,  when  we  obtain  it,  to  exercise  it 
with  alacrity.  Since,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  (as  St  Peter  has  it), 
*  be  icept  through  the  power  of  God,  as  in  a  garrison' :  and  en- 
joy habitually,  without  intermission,  though  not  without  remis- 
sion, that,  '  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 
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Tet  it  also  guards  againsl  dopreasmgf  the  weak,  or 
Uiiig  christtaB ;  since  it  not  only  provides  for  the  strengthening 
<^  suoh  as  do  stand,  but,  also,  comforting  and  helping  the  weak- 
hearted  ;  and  even  for  raising  such  as  do  falL  If,  however,  all 
this  were  my  view  <mly,  I  could  less  confidently  maintain  it ; 
but  it  is  peculuurly  that  of  our  fiiends  the  platonists,  •  •  Lucas 
having  explained  and  supported  it  at  hirge,  and  even  of  Rich* 
ard  Baxter,  as  the  encloeed  extract  will,  I  think,  evince.  Fare- 
well for  the  present    I  will  not  bum  your  MS. 

Truly  yours, 

Alkz*  Kifox. 


FROM  BAXTER. 

*  Thbm  are  five  descriptions,  or  ranks,  i)t  true  christians,  ob^ 
servd»le.  1.  The  weakest  christiaiis,  who  have  only  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  or  very  little  nKHPe ;  as  infimts,  thai  are  alive^ 
but  of  very  little  strength  or  use  to  others.  2.  Those  that  are 
lapsed  into  some  wounding  sin,  though  not  into  a  state  of  dam- 
nation ;  like  men  at  age,  who  have  lost  the  use  of  some  one 
member,  for  the  present,  diough  tibey  are  strong  in  other  parts. 
3.  Those  that,  having  the  integral  parts  of  Christianity  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  are  in  a  sound  and  healthful  state  ;  though 
neither  perfect,  nor  of  the  Jughest  form  or  rank  of  christians, 
in  this  life ;  nor  without  such  infirmities,  as  are  the  matter  of 
their  daily  watchfiilness  and  humiliation.  4.  Those  that  are  so 
strong,  as  to  attain  extraordinary  degrees  of  moe,  who  are, 
therefore,  comparatively  cafled  perfect ;  as  St.  Matt.  v.  46.  6. 
Those  that  have  an  absolute  perfection,  without  sin,  i.  e.  die 
heavenly  inhabitants.' 

I  extract  this  firom  Baxter's  introduction  to  a  tract,  calledt 
*Tii6  Character  of  a  sound,  confirmed  Christian,*  &c.  After 
the  above,  he  proceeds, . .  *  Among  all  these,  it  is  die  third  sort 
or  degree,  which  I  have  here  characterized.  I  meddle  not,  now, 
wi^  the  lapsed  christian,  as  such ;  nor  with  those  giants  in  holi- 
ness, of  extiaordinary  strength ;  nor  with  die  prnfect,  blessed 
souls  in  heaven.  But  it  is  &e  christian,  ^dio  halh  attained  that 
confirmation  in  grace, .  .  a  composed,  quiet,  fruitfiil  state,  wtoch 
we  might  ordinarily  en>ect,  if  we  were  industrious,  •  •  whose 
ima^e,  or  character,  I  shall  now  present  you  with.  I  call  him, 
oft-tnnes,  a  christian  indeed ;  in  allusion  to  Christ's  description 
of  Nathaniel :  and  as  we  commonly  use  that  word,  for  one  that 
answereth  his  own  profession,  without  any  notable  dishonor  or 
defect ;  as  we  say,  such  a  man  is  a  scholar  indeed ;  and  not  as 
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aignifymg  his  mere  sincerity.  I  mean  one,  ^ose  heart  and  life 
is  so  co^onned  to  his  principles, .  •  the  nde,  and  the  hopes  of 
Christianity,  that,  to  the  honor  of  Christ,  the  true  nature  of  our 
religion  is  discernible  in  his  conyersation,  St  Matt.  v.  16.  In 
whom  an  impartial  infidel  might  perceive,  the  true  nature  of  the 
christian  faith  and  godliness.  If  the  world  were  fuller  of  such 
living  images  of  Christ,  who,  Uke  tnie  regenerate  children,  re- 
present, their  heavenly  Father,  Christianity  would  not  have  met 
with  so  much  prejudice ;  nor  had  so  many  enemies  in  the  worid ; 
nor  would  so  many  millions  have  been  kept,  in  the  darimess  of 
heathenism  and  infidelity,  by  flying  from  christians,  as  a  sort  of 
people,  who  are  common  and  unclean.' 

Baxter's  Works,  v<ri.  iL  p.  965. 

P.  S.  I  think  you  will  see,  from  the  above,  that  Baxter 
(whose  Ist,  3d,  and  4th  classes,  corresponded  lo  Saint  John's 
tiureefbld  distinction),  agrees  with  me,  in  ascribing  such  charac- 
ters, as  Scultetus  enumerates,  to  the  c<Hifirmed,  rather  than  to 
^e  perfect,  dmstian :  to  Saint  John's  young  men,  not  to  his  fa- 
thers. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cuhol,  May  7.  1804. 
My  dear  Sir, 
I  THANK  you  much,  for  your  very  just  and  judicious  observar 
tions  on  Scultetus.  Your  view  is,  I  am  sure,  right,  in  the 
main ;  and,  afler  what  your  letter  advances,  I  do  not  thhik  your 
opinion  needs,  though  it  is  certainly  corroborated  by,  the  andior- 
ity  of  the  platonistB  and  Richard  Baxter.  The  more  I  think  on 
the  subject,  and  the  more  I  look  around  me  in  the  world,  the 
more  thoroughly  I  am  convinced,  that  infinite  mischief  arises, 
firom  fixing  me  standard  of  christian  perfection  too  low.  I  see 
many  worthy  people,  that  would  be  really  much  better  than  they 
are,  if  their  views  permitted  them  to  aim  at  higher  attainments, 
than  they  mark  out  for  themselves.  As,  I  believe,  I  one  day 
observed  to  you,  ^Possunt  quia  posse  videntur*,  and  its  con- 
verse, apply,  accuratdy,  in  the  case  of  practical  dieology. 

The  archbiBhop  has  enUsted  me  to  preach  the  Fast  sermon 
this  month,  in  his  cathedral.  I  think  of  taking  for  my  text,  Isa- 
iah xxii.  12  •  •  14. ;  which,  with  its  context,  is  not  inapposite  to 
our  present  situation.    If  any  brief  skeleton  hints  should  occur 
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to  you,  tliej  would  be  truly  acceptabie  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  move  one  inch  out  of  your  way  in  this  matter. 
I  wrote  lately  to  Mr.  GhranviUe  Sharp*  ;  and  consulted  him 
on  the  {Hpopriety  and  feasibility  of  a  corresponding  board  in 
London.  This  communication  on  the  business,  is  merely  pri- 
Tate :  of  course,  it  does  not  at  all  commit  the  association ; 
while  it  may  be  instrumental  in  feeling  the  way,  before  any  steps 
are  taken  by  the  body  itself.  I  should  think  Mr.  Sharp  an  ex- 
ceedingly likdiy  person,  both  to  engage  warmly  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  weigh,  with  judgment,  the  probabilities  in  its 
favor.  The  idea  of  applying  to  him  was  suggested,  by  seeing 
his  name  as  president  to  the  new  Bible  society,  to  which,  in  a 
very  few  days,  10001.  was  subscribed. 

Farewell  my  dear  Sir, 

and  believe  me  most  truly  and 
afiectionately  yours, 

John  Jebv. 


LETTER  15. 

May  16.  ISM. 

Mr  DEAR  Me.  Jebb, 
I  AM  ashamed  of  having  been  so  long  without  noticing  yours 
of  the  7th.  But  I  have  been  more  HSuk  usually  occupied,  in 
my  thoughts,  and  in  time.  My  silence,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  nuuk  of  negligence  or  inattention  ;  for  I  really  am 
always  glad,  when  I  receive  a  letter  firom  you.  The  first  par- 
agraph, for  examine,  in  the  letter  now  acknowledged,  was  most 
gratifying  to  me.  You  say  just  what  I  think ;  and  I  received  it, 
as  your  sentiment,  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  say  any  thing,  about  your  intended 
text  It  contains  nothing  recondite.  It  is,  merely,  a  terrible 
description  of  profligate  times ;  and  it  too  well  acco«ds  with  the 
present  The  resemblance  may  too  easily  be  traced ;  and  he 
that  looks  at  society  cannot  miss  it  But  it  is  too  much  of  a 
locus  communis,  to  find  any  thing  new  in  ;  nor  do  I  well  know 
what  to  do  with  it  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  only  a  cotd- 
mon ;  but  I  see  no  path  marked  in  it     Still,  however,  I  am 

♦  Bishop  Jebb*f  aecquainUnee  with  Uiw  eniiiieBt  ftiul  exceUent  peiMO,  aroM  from 
hit  being  executor  to  the  will  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bart.,  trtiysician  to 
George  In.  The  bishop  was  fond  of  mentioBinff  a  characteristic  Uttle  drcum- 
staaee.  connected  with  Mr.  Sharp's  dischargo  of  ttes  trust.  Having  handed  over 
to  the  residnaiT  legatee  the  personal  property,  he  closed  the  transactioii  hy  pre- 
senting him  with  a  last  remnant, . .  tkr§e  pence  haif-pewn^y  which  he  had  f&aoa 
in  an  old  drawer.    Ed. 

VOL.    1.  12 
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very  sure,  you  can  draw  out  of  it,  or  rather^  ground  upon  it, 
much 'serious  and  useftil  observation.  The  last  v^rse  contains 
a  tremendous  denunciation ;  wfaidi  will  be  best,  peifai^s,  ap- 
plied, bj  showing,  from  it,  thieit  there  it  a  state  of  guilt,  which 
does  provoke  God  to  pronounce  an  irreversible  sentence ;  and 
that,  thoufifa  it  may  be  hoped,  strong  as  our  similarity  is  to  those 
pro&ne  Jews,  that  such  a  sentence  is  not  yet  pronounced 
against  us  ;  yet  one  undeniable  resemblance,  unquestionably 
implies  our  desperate  hazard,  if  we  do  not  *  break  off  our  sins 
by  repentance ;'  and  turn  to  him,  from  whom  we  have  so  deeply 
revolted. 

If  St.  Bernard's  w<Nrks  be  in  the  Cashel  library^  look  out  for, 
and  read,  a  short  tract,  near  the  middle  of  the  book  (if  it  be 
the  Antwerp  edition,  1616,  you.  will  find  it  p.  1127.)  I  never 
saw  a  more  complete  piece  ^  methodism ;  and,  though  it  rises 
higher  in  that  way,  than  my  taste  goes,  or,  rather,  describes  a 
metfaodistic  conversion,  to  which  nothing  I  have  felt,  closely  ap- 
proaches, yet  I  think  it  is  curious  and  interesting ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  such  feelings,  so  distinctly  narrated^  by  so  eminent 
a  writer  of  the  twelfUi  century. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  St  Bernard's  piety,  derived  much  of 
its  pabulum  fiY>m  the  Qantica  Canticorum.  I  also  remember, 
that  Dr.  Watts  apologizes,  for  having  imitated  that  sacred  poem, 
so  much  as  he  had  done,  in  his  eaiSer  days  ;  but  declares  his 
more  matured  judgment  to  be,  for  more  rational  language,  in 
matters  of  devotion.  But,  may  not  the  wonderful'  turn  of  ^at 
poem,  have  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  aiding  piety,  in  darker,  and 
coarser  times :  for,  in  short,  forcing  some  subde  schoolmen,  to 
think  of  what  was  inward  and  experimental  ?  For,  be  it  ob- 
served, that,  if  that  book  be  divine  at  all,  it  can  be  interpreted 
only  in  an  experimental  way ;  t  mean,  in  suddenness.  Every 
thing  else,  I  know  something  about,  I  hope.  It  must  describe 
the  spiritual  varieties  of  the  inner  man, .  .  or  nothing  at  all. 
To  hold  this  book,  therefore,  to  be  divine,  was  the  admission  of 
inward  religion,  in  that  sense,  which  methodists  hold,  at  this  day. 
And  to  sit  down  to  study  their  book,  was,  of  course,  to  investi- 
gate, to  dwell  upon,  and  to  particularize,  spiritual  feelings. 
From  this,  I  fiiHy  grant,  much  fimcifiilness  could  not  but  arise  : 
yet,  was  not  such  fancifiilness,  better  than  formal  superstition  ? 
m  which  all  outward  religion  then  consisted.  In  short,  if  in- 
ward piety  had  not  laid  hold  of  their  imagination,  it  had  little 
else  to  work  upon.  And  to  provide,  beforehand,  a  medium, 
through  which,  as  through  a  prism,  it  might  be  colored,  in  a 
way  fitted  to  that  ignorant  age,  was  a  design  worthy  of  divine 
condescension. 

FareweU,  believe  me  always  your  faithfiil  friend, 

Alex.  Kkox. 
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LETTER  16. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  JM. 

BenoTue,  June  5.  18M. 

Mr  WORTHY  Friend, 
I  HAVK  been  strangely  omissive,  in  not  even  Rcknowfedging« 
your  most  acceptable,  and  valuable  communication ;  but  it 
found  me  answering  a  Chancery  bill ;  and,  dien,  I  was  bound 
to  hasten  hither.  Yesterday  was  occupied,  in  the  most  delight- 
ful f^te  I  ever  witnessed,  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Delganny 
friendly  societies ;  so  that,  I  may  say,  this  morning  is  the  first 
time,  that  I  could,  with  any  comfort,  sit  down  to  thank  you« 
which  I  do  most  cordially.  Sometime  or  otherv  I  shall  proba^ 
bly  trouble  you,  with  a  few  particular  observations  on  your 
sermon;  one  or  two  things  in  which  (had  I  seen  it  before 
delivery)  I  should  have  advised  the  retrenching,  or  modifying 
of.  But  what  are  these  ?  Truly,  your  view  of  things  delu;ht8 
me«  Never  did  I  receive  more  real  gratification,  than  from 
your  sermon*,  and  your  letter.  Majr  you  only  grow,  as  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  begun,  in  afi^tion  to  what  is  good ;  and 
in  r^[ulatuig  that  affection,  by  sound  wisdom  and  discretion ; 
and  f  trust,  not  only  you,  but  many  others  for  you,  will  blest 
and  praise  God  Ihat  ever  you  were  bom. 

I  must  not  add  more  at  present,  dian  that  I  am,  most  cor- 
dially. 

Tours  always, 

Alsx.  Knox. 


LETTER  17. 

Juae  tl.  1801 

Mr  DRAR  Mr.  Jrbb, 
I  HAVE  wished  to  write  to  you  more  fidly,  ever  smce  I  wrote 
the  few  lines  from  Bellevue.  I  then  told  you  there  were  one  or 
two  things  in  your  sermon,  on  which  I  meant  to  remark.  I 
now  sit  down  to  do  so,  if  I  be  permitted ;  an  event  miiich  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  of. 

Tour  own  objections,  are  not  unfounded  in  &ct ;  but,  aD  cir- 
cumstances considered,  they  amount  but  to  a  shght  chaige.     I 

♦  For  the  diiooune  hero  referred  to,  eee  Biehop  Jebb'e  •  Bermont  m  Sobjooto 
chiefly  practicaV  MnDon  iii.   Ed, 
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wonder,  rather,  that  what  you  were  obliged  to  write  so  expedi- 
tiouslyy  should,  in  many  parts,  be  written  so  wonderftiUy  well. 
Tour  animated  paragraf^  in  the  sec<md  and  third  sheets,  res- 
pecting living  in  the  worid,  and  not  carrying  religion  into  the 
whole  of  life,  or  regarding  it  as  an  inward  paramount  principle, 
are  perhaps  as  weU  written  as  they  easdy  could  be.  Matter, 
and  manner,  are  both  excellent.  Upon  this,  I  ground  my 
highest  approbation ;  not,  however,  depreciating  several  other 
parts. 

I  begin  to  object,  where,  in  the  first  words  of  the  sentence,  or 
paragraph,  you  bespeak  my  peculiar  praise.  I  cordially  agree 
with  you,  that  there  is  no  worse  evil,  ^an  lowering  the  standard 
of  christian  rectitude ;  but  I  do  not  trace  this  to  St  Austin^s 
school,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  do  I  echo  your  censure  of  certain 
enthusiastic  zealots,  on  the  other.  I  disapprove,  with  you,  of 
the  lowering  views  of  the  calvinists ;  and  I  object  seriously,  to 
many  things  said  by  wesleians,  on  die  opposite  side  ;  but  it  is 
my  strong  persuasion,  that,  at  this  time,  neidier  ought  to  be 
personally  pointed  at  in  the  pulpit.  Between  them,  I  fear  they 
contain  the  far  greater  part  of  the  operative  religion  of  these 
countries ;  nor  can  I  imagine,  where  religion  would,  at  this  day, 
be,  had  not  their  activities  been  called  forth.  I  would  wish  for 
something  much  better,  than  the  gross  of  either ;  but,  until  that 
comes,  I  will  be  cautious  in  censuring,  lest  I  should  go  counter 
to  our  Savior's  intimation  :  '  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not 
with  us  is  against  us.' 

It  is  my  belief,  that  no  good  is  ever  done,  by  direct  attack  of 
any  body  of  people.  If  any  of  that  body  hear  it,  it  revolts 
them,  and  increases  their  prejudices.  Others,  who  hear  it,  mis- 
understand it,  and  apply  it  as  their  fancies  lead  them.  Rumors 
are  spread,  that  the  minister  preached  against  the  methodists, 
or  evangehcs,  or  whomsoever  it  be :  and,  by  this,  a  wrong  spirit, 
unfavorable  to  the  usefulness  of  the  preacher,  perhaps  to  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  is  propagated.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  safest  way  of  combating  error,  is,  to  lay  down  the  opposite 
truth,  with  due  cautionanr  observations,  in  the  most  dispassionate 
manner.  Then,  no  o^nce  can  be  taken;  no  passion  justly 
excited ;  but,  the  apostle's  rule  being  adhered  to,  aXifievopjeg 
sp  aYunt^,  the  best  effects  may  be  hoped  for. 

^Besides,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friends,  the  wesleians,  I  own, 
with  all  their  error  and  perplexity,  I  have  a  deep  re^>ect  for 
calvinists,  or  rather  augustinians.  Their  system,  multy  as  it  is, 
has,  in  my  judgioent,  served  noble  purposes  in  the  worid.  Nor 
can  I  well  conceive,  how  experimental  religion  could  have  been 
maintained,  in  those  dark  ages,  without  [it]  I  cannot  but 
diink,  that,  as  (in  my  mind),  the  Roman  catholic  ceremcmies 
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were  permitted,  in  order  to  keep  up  professional,  or  visible  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  dark  ages  of  society,  so,  Augustine's  subtleties, 
were  no  less  wisely  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  prac- 
tical and  invisible  Christianity.  As  the  ceremonies  contained 
within  them,  a  substance  of  christian  worship,  .  •  so  those  sub- 
tleties, still  more  necessarily,  contain  within  them,  the  reality 
of  experimental  religion.  No  man  can  be  a  romanist,  who 
does  not  hold,  in  theory  at  least,  all  the  essentials  of  the  chris- 
tian religion.  And  no  man  can  be  an  augustinian,  who  does 
not  hold  the  essentials  of  experimental  religion.  I  do,  humblv 
I  hope,  admire  then,  the  fathomless  wisdom  of  heaven ;  which 
permitted  Christianity  to  embody  itself  in  sensible  rites,  when, 
without  such  rites,  the  savage  multitude  might,  probably,  not 
have  been  impressed  at  all.  And  I  equally  view  with  wonder 
and  pleasure,  tiie  metaphvsical  mind  of  St.  Austin,  unconscious- 
ly enclosing  vital  chnustianity,  in  a  system  of  his  own  fid>rica- 
tion  ;  which  system,  bj  its  appositeness  to  the  first  workings  of 
intellect,  in  its  progress  from  barbarism  to  high  improvement, 
should,  by  attracting  and  engaging  a  strong  mental  appetite,  en- 
sure the  perpetuation,  and  extended  reception,  of  Uie  blessed 
nucleus  within.  This,  I  soberly  take  to  be  the  final  cause  of 
augustinian,  and  calvinistic  subtlety.  And  I  do  believe,  when 
its  function  is  completed,  it  will  fell  off  of  itself.  It  certainlv 
has,  on  experimental  religion,  much  of  the  same  efiect,  which 
popish  worship  has  had  on  Christianity :  but,  while  it  has  les- 
sened its  amiableness,  it  has,  under  God's  blessing,  ensured  its 
being  attentively  examined  and  cultivated.  In  fact,  it  has  given 
a  body  to  it,  which,  I  must  say,  strikes  roe,  as  having  been 
highly  indispensable,  and  infinitely  beneficial. 

£ven  at  this  day,  I  fear  the  corporeal  integuments  of  Calvin- 
ism, could  scarcely  be  spared.  As  the  roimsh  worship  bribes 
the  imagination  of  the  ^ulgur ;  so  cakinism  bribes  the  reason- 
ing fiicuhy  of  sciolists.  The  former,  gives  attractiveness,  and 
palpability  to  oi^tward ;  and  the  latter,  (as  I  conceive)  to  inward 
religion.  The  one,  furnishes  objects  to  be  gazed  at ;  the  other, 
affords  subjects  to  be  talked  of.  And,  by  every  thing  I  6Bn 
discover,  tins  last  is  just  as  necessary  for  half  blinkers,  as  pomp 
and  show  are,  for  fiiose  who  do  not  reason  at  all.  On  the 
whole,  as  the  ceremonial  of  ronush  worship,  was  the  means  of 
keeping  up,  through  the  dark  ages,  a  visible  church,  within 
which,  real  Christianity  deeply  and  extensively  diffused  itself; 
so,  augustinian  orthodoxy  has  formed,  as  it  were,  the  interior 
membrane,  and  temporary  vascular  apparatus,  of  the  invisible 
church ;  and  perhaps  must,  in  part,  so  remain,  until  that  mystic 
second  birth  of  Christianity  shall  take  place,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shaU  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. 
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Before  you  reject  all  this  as  fanciful  theoty,  examine  well,  what 
augustinian  ort]K>doxy  necessarily  cmitains  in  it.  In  maintain* 
ing  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  Augustine,  and  his 
foUowers,  raised,  both  this  heavenly  principle,  and  its  fruits,  to  a 
height,  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  human  nature.  Pelagius, 
whom  he  opposed,  represented  it  as  within  human  reach ;  and, 
in  £ust,  I  presume,  as  a  human  business  throughout :  implying 
no  radical  change  of  nature,  but  mere  melioration  and  improve- 
ment. Austin,  in  opposing  him,  went,  doubtless,  to  an  extreme : 
butf  then,  it  was  the  safe  side,  for  spiritual  religion ;  since,  in 
exalting  the  efficient  principle,  he  necessarily  exalted  its  natural 
and  necessary  results.  Where  God  himself  works,  it  will  be 
exjpected,  or  rather  relied  upon,  that  the  work  will  be  like  him- 
self. Augustine,  therefore,  in  making  so  very  much  of  grace, 
could  never  make  little  of  the  work  of  grace.  And,  accordingly, 
we  see,  that,  in  no  instance,  is  the  transit,  from  a  state  of  moral 
bondage,  to  that  of  spiritual  liberty,  more  strikingly  described, 
than  in  St  Austin's  own  account  of  himself.  For  illustmtioo 
of  all  this,  see  his  Confessions,  lib.  ix.  cap.  1. 

I  am  aware,  that,  in  his  zeal  against  pelagianism,  he  was  led 
to  misconstrue  the  7th  to  the  Romans ;  and  Hius,  lest  he  should  al- 
low too  much,  to  him  who  was  not  regenerate,  he,  by  consequence, 
allows  too  litde,  to  him  that  is.  But,  I  believe  it  would  be  well, 
if  all,  who,  at  this  day,  agree  with,  and  so  zealously  contend  for 
his  interpretation  of  that  passage,  held  that  sense  of  it,  as  harm- 
lessly as  he.  For,  I  am  sure,  he  never  dreamed  of  affording 
the  Aadow  of  a  plea,  for  practical  relaxedness.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  he  and  St.  Jerome,  seem  to  have  held  something  very 
like  ihe  perfection  of  John  Wesley,  and  Dr.  Lucas.  *  £tenim, 
absque  vitio,'  says  the  latter,  *  quod  grece  dicitur  Kamay  homi- 
nem  posse  esse  aio,:  AvafuiQifitory  id  est,  sine  peccato  esse, 
nego.'  And  St  Austin  similarly  says,  that  a  man  may  be  *  sine 
crimine,'  but  not  *  sine  peccato.'  I  do  acknowledge,  that  John 
Wesley  seems  to  go  fardier ;  and  to  insist  on  living  without  sin : 
but  his  sin  is  not  St.  Austin's,  nor  Jerome's  pe(!batum ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  identifies  with  the  »axMx,  or  vitium  of  the  one, 
and  the  crimen  of  the  other ;  his  express  definition  of  sin  being, 
the  wilful  transgression  of  a  known  law.  I  own,  however,  that 
Austin's  department  seems  rather,  on  the  whole,  to  kive  been 
ithe  laying  a  deep  foundation  of  practical  religion,  than  the 
nising  a  high  superstructure.  '  All  members,'  says  St  Paul, 
*  have  not  the  same  office.'  This  latter,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive  to  have  been  the  especial  department  of  the  platonists  ; 
and  of  such  writers  of  that  day,  as  Chiysostom.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exalted,  than  Chrysostom's  views  of  devotion  :  yet,  cer- 
tainly, he  was  obscure,  as  to  many  important  first  pnnciples. 
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To  discoYer  Aeset  required,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  Bid>tle 
and  penetrating  mind ;  and  such,  doubtless,  was  Augustine^. 
He  over-went  the  boundary  of  right  reas<m,  I  grant  (at  least  / 
think  so  with  you,  and  so  many  others),  but  he  did  not  the  less 
.  reclum,  the  important  ground  that  hiy  within  ;  and  on  which, 
he  first,  after  the  apostles,  appeeurs  to  me  to  have  bestowed  suc- 
cessful labor.  In  fact,  I  do  think  the  school  he  ibrmed,  was, 
from  his  time  onward,  the  chief  nursery  of  piety  in  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  Out  of  it,  as  I  conceive,  came  Bernard  and 
Anselm ;  though  seven  centuries  after.  And,  from  these,  came 
the  school  divines ;  whov  I  suspect,  have  done  more  service  to 
Christianity  (by  showing  its  connection  with  philosophic  trutht 
and  evincing  &at  it  would  bear  the  closest  reasoning),  than  most 
modems  are  aware  of.  I  have  been  surprised,  by  quotations 
from  Aquinas :  they  contained  so  much  strictness,  and  cons^ 
ciitiveness.  Mr.  Kirwan*  (not  the  dean)  accounts  him  one  of 
the  most  powerful-minded  writers,  peihaps,  in  the  world.  But 
one  remarkable  growth  from  Augustine's  plantation,  even  in  later 
times,  was  Jansenism.  To  him,  the  pious  originator  of  diat  sect 
turned,  as  to  an  authority  which  the  Romish  church  particularly 
Jrenerated ;  and  a  standard  which  he  knew  would  support  that 
scheme  of  mward  and  divine  religion,  which  he  wished  to  revive. 
The  book  he  first  published,  you  Imow,  he  called  *  Augustinus ;'  as 
actually  containing  a  summary  of  that  father's  doctrine.  Proba- 
bly, even  then,  a  doctrine  more  consonant  with  what  you  and  I 
conceive  truth,  mi^t  have  had  Uttle  effect ;  as  not,  perhaps, 
having  a  current  strong  enough,  to  work  its  way  through  Uie 
stagnant  lake  of  popery.  As  it  was,  I  am  sure,  much  good 
was  done,  and  good  will  ever  be  doing  while  the  world  sttuidfl« 
by  those  Port  Royal  writers. 

I  must,  however,  recur  to  a  ^tinction  made  above,  of  laying 
the  foundation,  and  of  raising  the  superstructure.  I  made  the 
observation  extempore  ;  but,  on  looking  more  at  it,  I  doubt  if  it 
may  not  be  illustrated  by  many  striking  facts.  St  Paul  hints  ait 
such  a  distinction  of  gifts,  in  both  his  figures,  of  {^anting,  and 
building.  *  I  have  planted  ;  Apollos  watered.'  *  I,  as  a  wise 
master  builder,  have  laid  the  foundation  ;  and  another  buikieth 
thereon ;  but  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon : 
if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver^  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  &c.'  And  Uie  difference  of  the 
work,  is  still  more  cleariy  indicated  in  Heb.  vi.  1.  Therefore 
leaving,  &c.  ^«o  tt^^yt^;  top  117$  f^ifX^f  tov  JC^mttou  loyfnff 
sm  Tfiv  ink^wtiixa  (pB^fisOa*  fiff  naXiP  defuhop  navaSaXkofUPo&f 
fisrapotag  ano  PBnf^  s^np,  «a«  nifnsoie  'ff*  8«oy.     Which  eX- 

*  Lat«  Prnidoit  of  Om  Royid  Iridk  Acadeny. . .  Ej». 
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horlation  would  imply,  that  this  progress  was*  by  no  means,  a 
thing  of  course :  and,  even  more  clearly,  that  the  means  of 
advancement  were  somewhat  of  a  different  nature,  and  to  be 
differently  managed,  from  ^ose  of  laying  the  foundation.  Now, 
compare  these  Scriptures  with  what  I  sdd  aboye  of  Austin  and 
his  followers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  pla- 
tonic  divines,  on  the  other ;  and  judge,  whether  the  striking  dis- 
similitude between  them,  may  not  providentially  correspond,  to 
this  important  difference  of  purpose  ;  yea,  and  farther,  whether 
the  theology  of  Austin,  may  not  have  been,  and  still  be,  the  pro- 
vidential caUson^  within  which,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
foundation-builders  to  lay  their  work ;  in  consequence  of  a  deep 
swampiness  in  the  human  soil,  which  we  have  reason  to  hope 
is  under  a  gradual  corrective  process,  but  is  by  no  means  yet 
done  away  ?      ^ 

But,  when  men  are  accustomed  to  a  particular  work,  they 
magnify  its  importance  :  and  are  naturally  loth  to  allow  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  other.  Therefore  is  it,  that  the  above  exhorta- 
tion was  so  strongly  given,  and  has  been  so  rarely  taken.  They 
are  urged  to  leave  the  first  principles,  and  not  lay  again,  &c. 
But,  how  seldom  have  they  done  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
love  the  dark  hollow,  in  which  they  work;  and  would  insist, 
that  the  fabric  should  never  rise  above  their  favorite  caisson.  ' 
'  To  go  on  to  perfection,'  is  the  scripture  rule ;  but  they  have 
become  impatient  of  the  very  name.  They  protest  against  it, 
as  dishonorable  to  the  foundation.  Hence,  meUf  the  necessity 
of  generally  appointing  a  distinct  set  of  workmen ;  mlio,  so 
far  from  having  that  uikiue  attachment  to  first  principles,  might, 
in,  that  respect,  be  deemed  even  deficient,  if  their  peculiar  dis- 
tinction was  not  kept  in  view. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  Chiysostom  was  a  superstructure-man; 
while  Austin  was  sinking  the  foundation :  and,  therefore,  you 
see  the  fonner  as  jealous  for  holiness,  a»  the  other  for  efficacious 
fprace.  Tou  no  doubt  remember  the  indignant  passage,  quoted 
m  the  Christ  Obs.,  from  Chrysostom,  respecting  the  applying 
to  St.  Paul,  what  he  says,  in  the  7th  of  Romans.  Augustine, 
however,  as  you  know,  nuide  this  apphcation :  not  certainly,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  cherish  depravity  in  the  regenerate ;  but  he- 
cause  he  was  puzzled  how,  consistenUy  with  the  exclusive  in* 
fluence  of  effectual  grace,  to  ascribe  '  consenting  to  the  law,' 
and  ^  delighting  in  tl^  law,'  to  every  one,  not  savingly  wrought 
upon.  This  misinterpretation,  however,  ^ou^  not  arising  fiom 
antinomian  views,  has,  doubtless,  led  to  them.  Yet,  almost  all 
Austin's  followers  have  persevered  in  it ;  and,  as  you  see,  fight 
for  it  to  dds  day.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those,  whom 
I  deem  superstructure-men,  agree  in  rejecting  St  Austin's  opin- 
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ioo ;  and  either  explain  those  pcissages  [in]  St.  Paul,  of  the 
wholly  unregenerate,  as  do  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Dr.  Hammond ; 
or  (as  I  take  it,  much  more  soundly)  of  the  man  inter  rtgmer' 
andumt  in  whom  the  work  is  commenced,  but  yet  impeifect«  as 
does  Dr.  Jackson.  Now  these,  I  conceive,  are  they,  whose 
piindples  lead  them  stg  T^y  Tflftoir,iaf  just  as  naturally,  as  the 
others  are  held  back,  by  theirs.  And,  therefore,  I  infer,  that 
superstructure  work,  is  the  providential  destiny  of  the  one ;  and 
foundation  work,  that  of  the  other. 

While  writing  these  observations,  I  remember,  that,  four 
months  ago,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  I  was  led  to  view  some  part 
of  the  present  subject ;  though  with  a  different  view,  from  what  I 
have  had  at  present.  I  wiU  transcribe  part  of  what  I  then 
wrote,  that  you  may  see  how  far  it  quadrates  nvith  the  above  re- 
muks. 

*  That  class  to  which  Bishop  Burnet  belonged*  though,  as  I 
intimated  above,  somewhat  less  evangelical  Hmn  might  be  wiah- 
ed,  have,  neverdieless,  done  noble  justice  to  inward  religioa. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  magnify  the  office  of  our  Savior 
(thou|^  they  by  no  means  lower  his  nature) ;  yet  they  have 
cau|^t  the  vital  spirit  of  his  divine  doctrine :  and  ezcelleotly 
describe  the  radical  change,  which  the  influences  of  God's 
grace  produce,  where  they  are  perseveringly  implored,  and  eor- 
&Jly  embraced.  Lucas's  Inquiry  after  H^piness,  is  admire- 
Ue  in  tins  respect ;  and  so  is  that  beautiful  epitome  of  revealed 
religion,  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man. 

It  is  remarluble,  that  the  religion  of  the  Goq>el  shookl  have 
been  so  sublimely  apprehend^  by  those,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  compaiatively,  less  impressed  with  evangelK^  (L  e.  m^ 
diatorial)  views.  They  were,  however,  substantially  impressed 
by  them ;  thouj^h  disgust  at  due  puritanic  dialect,  and,  mdeed, 
sIm^  at  the  puntanic  excesses,  led  them  to  ideas  and  ezpres- 
of  a  more  i^os[opfaic  kind.] 

(Unfimihed.) 


^       LETTER  18. 
To  the  Jtev.  /•  JM. 

About  Oct.  1604. 

My  dear  Friend, 
1  OUGHT  to  be  ashamed  of  my  apparent  negligence  of  you. 
Tet,  I  may  truly  say,  there  b  no  negligence  of  you  in  my  heart ; 
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but,  somehow  or  other,  mj  time  passes  away  so,  that,  if  I  do 
not  write  letters  before  breakfast,  I  am  led,  almost  of  necessity, 
to  put  them  oflT,  from  day  to  day. 

I  have  long  been  meditating  a  vohimnious  letter  to  you ;  but, 
Aiough  I  have  twice  attempted  it,  biliousness  has  constrained 
me  to  break  off:  I  hope,  however,  not  finally ;  and  yet,  when  I 
shaM  be  able  to  complete  my  design,  I  cannot  say :  as  indispo- 
sition still  hangs  about  me ;  on  account  of  which,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  tour,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  channel.  About 
the  beginning  of  next  week,  I  expect  to  be  on  my  way  to  Wa- 
terford :  where,  with  the  permission  of  Providence,  I  intend  to 
embark,  in  order  to  go  through  S.  Wales  to  Bristol. 

The  great  object  of  my  long  letter  was,  to  convince  you  that 
there  are  the  strongest  and  soundest  reasons,  why  nothing  should 
be  said  from  the  pulpit,  in  these  times,  that  either  calvinists,  or 
wesleians,  could  consider  personal  or  pointed.  I  wished  to 
show,  diat  tnitfi  may  be  bettor  served,  by  the  judicious,  and  dis- 
passionate exhibition  of  itself,  than  by  any  other  kind  of  at- 
tack on  the  abettors  of  error ;  and  that  this  kttor  method  im- 
plies much  risk  to  the  interests  of  the  established  chordi ; 
which,  in  Ireland,  I  conceive^  would  be  much  injured,  by  a  se- 
cession of  the  wesleian  methodists. 

In  fact,  I  do  think,  that  to  err  on  the  side  of  good  nature, 
will  always  be  safest ;  and  besides,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
mediodists,  as  a  body,  the  wesleians  I  mean,  deserve  fer  more 
credit,  for  ytrhaX  they  believe  rightly,  than  censure,  for  what  they 
think  enxmeously.  And,  particularly,  their  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion, in  my  mind,  merits  peculiar  delicacy  of  treatment :  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  it  being  most  substantial;  and  the 
&uh  of  it  being,  ratl^er  infelicity  of  expression,  and  miscon- 
ce^on  about  some  circumstances,  than  any  radically  false  view. 

1  ou  may  perceive,  I  am  alluding  to  a  few  words  m  your  meet 
interesting  sermon,  which,  I  own,  I  could  have  wished  not  to 
have  been  there.  Much  that  you  said  before,  was  fitted  to  at- 
tract and  engage  the  methodists.  Why,  then,  add  any  thing, 
that  they  could  be  hurt  by  ?  I  am  sure  you  meant  no  such 
thing ;  and  yet  I  do  think,  your  mention  of  extravagant  asser- 
tors  of  perfection,  as  opposed  to  augustinians,  had  that  tendency. 
'  My  dear  friend,  I  know  your  deep,  and  unqualified  integrity ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  this  feeling  led  you  to  think  as  you  did  ; 
and  vou  thought  it  necessary,  uid  therefore  resolved,  to  speak 
plainly.  But  ni^erein  does  the  wisdoin  of  the  serpent  consist, 
if  not  in  keeping  i0t7JUn,  a  great  deal  of  what  we  think  ;  and 
of  course,  in  modifying  blunt  honesty  of  manner,  though  ever 
without  losing  any  thing  of  the  substance  ? 

Confident  I  am,  no  good  can  be  done  to  persons,  of  what- 
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ever  description,  by  directly  pointing  to  them.  It  hardens  them 
in  their  error ;  and  it  unduly  gratifies  those,  who  are  euemies  to 
them,  not  on  account  of  their  errors,  but  of  their  real  virtues. 
I  have  talked  a  good  deal,  with  persons  of  different  opinions  from 
my  own ;  and  I  ever  found,  that  what  was  pleasantest,  was  also 
best  as  to  effect  Without  once  seeming  to  combat  their 
notions,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  before  them  those  truths, 
which  they  could  not  dispute ;  but  which  were  directly  correc- 
tive of  any  extravagance,  their  opinions  might  lead  to.  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  allude  to  their  opinions  ;  but  it  was  not  in  way  of 
attack,  but  to  show  how  far  they  would  bear  a  mild  interpreta- 
tion, and  ought  be  reconciled  with  those  I  wished  to  inculcate. 
And,  in  this  way,  I  have  generally  been  able,  as  I  hoped,  to 
talk  usefiillv,  and  I  am  sure  pleasantly,  with  those  of  very  differ- 
ent views  mm  my  own.  , 

Last  m^aU  for  example,  I  was  talking  to  an  dd  methodist 
pieacher,  an  acquaintance  of  eight  and  twenty  years,  who  is  a 
steady  maintainor  of  perfection.  *  Pray,'  said  I,  '  would  you 
esteem  him  as  materially  differmg  from  you,  who  would  say, 
that,  thou^^  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  wrong  desires  or 
volitions,  yet  the  tendencies  or  temptations  which  he  found  in 
himself,  thou^  so  resisted,  as  not  to  wound  his  conscience, 
appeared,  nevertheless,  to  imply  a  remaining  root  <^  corruption, 
and  of  course  ^  preclude  the  notion  of  entire  deliverance  from 
flini'  *I  would  not,'  says  he,  *  consider  him  that  spoke  so,  as 
differinji^  from  me ;  for  1  believe,  that  we  must  feel  those  things, 
while  in  the  body.'  I  felt,  at  once,  it  was,  between  real  gc^ 
people,  a  dispute  of  words.  The  fact  is,  in  substance,  the 
metbodists  hold  only  what  Lucas  contended  for. 

Always,  yours  most  truly, 

Alkx.  kNox. 


LETTER  19. 

July  19.  1S(M. 

Mt  dear  Ma.  Jkbb, 
I  TOLD  you,  in  a  short  letter  lately,  that  I  was  then  engaged  in 
writing  a  long  one  to  you,  in  which  I  was  advanced  one  or  two 
sheets.  I  tiien  expected,  shortly,  to  have  had  it  completed ;  but 
an  attack  of  the  gouty  kind,  about  ten  dajrs  ago,  so  disturi)ed 
my  whole  frame,  that  this,  I  may  say,  is  the  first  day,  that  I  feel 
myself  disposed  to  take  a  pen  into  my  hand.  That  letter,  there- 
fore, being  thus  interrupted,  and  having  taken  rather  too  vohmii- 
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nous  a  tuni,  1  prefer  leaving  it  as  it  is ;  and  giving  you  those 
parts  which  I  consider  as  useful,  in  a  more  digested  form. 

The  part  of  your  discourse  which  I  chiefly  object  to,  is, 
where  you  allude  to  the  calvinists,  on  one  hand,  and  the  wes- 
leians,  on  the  other.  Now,  it  is  my  strong  conviction,  that 
auch  allusions  are  more  likely,  by  far,  to  do  hurt,  than  good. 
Let  the  motive  which  suggests  them  be  ever  so  good  and  hon- 
est, they  are  far  more  apt  to  excite  viTong  passions,  than  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  right  reason.  If  any  of  those  alluded  to 
hear  what  is  spoken,  it  revolts  them ;  and  increases  every  kind 
of  pernicious  prejudice.  If  they  do  not,  it  is,  probably,  still 
more  hurtfully  reported.  Ill  informed  persons  apply  it,  as  their 
fancies  lead  them ;  rumors  are  spread,  that  the  cleigyman 
preached  against  the  methodists,  or  evangelics,  or  whomsoever 
else  ;  and,  by  this,  a  wrong  spirit,  unfavorable  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  minister,  perhaps  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
possibly  to  religion  itself,  is  diffused  through  the  public. 

I  grant,  such  caution  mi^t  be  carried  too  far  :  but,  I  cannot 
but  think,  even  this  would  be  erring  on  the  safe  side.  One* 
however,  need  not  err  on  any  side.  Liet  truth,  as  opposite  to 
eating  wronff  doctrine,  be  clearly,  and  scripturally,  exhibited 
and  elucidated ;  and,  if  good  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  will,  I  think, 
m  that  way.  Nay,  even  those  who  are  most  tenacious  of  the 
erroneous  view,  may  be  led,  in  that  way,  so  to  take  in  the  ri^C 
view  along  with  it,  that,  without  any  professed,  or  even  con- 
scious renunciation  of  their  opinions,  such  a  modification  of  them 
may,  imperceptibly,  take  place,  as  to  do  away  all  their  danger. 

1  conceive  (allowing  for  exempt  cases)  this  may  hold  good  at 
all  times ;  but  I  own,  to  me  it  appears,  that,  at  mis  time,  such 
caution,  towards  the  two  parties  in  view,  is  peculiarly  expedient ; 
inasmuch  as  they,  so  very  strikingly,  divide  between  them,  a 
large  share  of  die  operative  religion  of  the  present  day.  I 
wovld  ask  any  person  of  seriousness  and  candor,  who  knows 
well  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  during  the  by-past  cen- 
tury, where  would,  or  what  would,  our  religion,  at  tins  day,  be, 
if  die  methodists  had  not  made  their  appearance  t  With  all 
their  foibles,  I  own  I  think  they  have  been  grand  instruments 
of  good,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  societies.  I  feel 
this,  I  hope,  not  without  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
all  good  things  ;  and,  therefore,  am  most  cordially  disposed 
mjrself,  and  cannot  avoid  persuading  others,  to  deal  gently  and 
indulgently  with  them.  Not,  surely,  to  overlook  their  errors  ; 
but  to  touch  them  with  all  possible  mildness,  so  as  to  compel, 
both  themselves,  and  all  others,  to  feel,  that  it  was  love  of  truth, 
alone,  and  not  any  unkind  temper,  which  dictated  the  censure. 
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But  I  have  anodier  motive  for  such  caution,  respecting  the 
wesleian  roethodists  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  really  do  think  them  so 
wonderfully  right,  in  most  of  Aeir  viewst  as  to  render  them,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  die  object  of  my  estimation,  than  my 
Mame.  Nay,  the  very  point  you  look  at  in  (hem,  I  mean,  their 
▼lew  of  christian  perfection,  is,  in  my  mind,  so  essential|y  right 
and  important,  that  it  is  on  this  account,  particulariy,  I  value 
them,  above  other  demmnnations  of  (hat  sort  I  am  aware  thai 
ignorant  and  rash  individuals  expose  iNiiat  »  in  itsdf  true,  by 
t^sir  unfounded  pretensions,  and  inalional  descriptions;  but, 
inth  the  sincerest  disttppioval  of  every  such  excess,  I  do  esteem 
John  Wesley's  stand  tor  holiness,  to  be  (hat  which  does  immor- 
tal honor  to  his  name.  And  1  am  assured,  too,  that,  while 
numbers,  in  the  me&odist  society,  abuse  his  doctrine  (to  which 
his  stress  on  sudden  revolutions  in  the  mind  has,  I  think,  con- 
tributed), perhaps  a  still  greater  number  (but  a  great  number  I 
am  sure)  are  excited,  by  what  he  has  taught,  to  such  inward  and 
outward  strictness,  such  deep  selMenial,  and  such  substantial 
piet^  and  spirituali^as  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other 
society.  In  John  Weslcry's  views  of  christian  perfection,  are 
combined,  in  substance,  all  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  the  spirituality  of  the  mystics,  and  the  divine  philosophy 
of  our  favorite  platonists.  Macarius,  F^nelon,  Lucas,  and  aU 
of  their  respective  classes,  hove  been  consulted  and  digested  by 
him ;  and  his  ideas  are,  essentially,  theirs.  But  his  merit  is 
(alter  all  just  allowances  ftnr  mixtures  of  the  fanatical  kind),  thai 
he  has  popularized  those  sublime  lessons,  in  such  a  manner,  in 
his  and  his  brother's  hymns,  that  he 

{UnfiMhed.) 
LETTER  20. 

Bvleywood,  Brbtol,  Oct.  SS.  ISQS. 

Mr  DBAR  Mr.  Jkbb, 
How  strangely  negligent  must  I  appear  to  you :  and  yet,  were 
you  near  me,  1  could  show  you  several  sheets,  written  with  a 
view  to  sending  them  to  you.  One  letter,  I  had  actually  com- 
pleted ;  but  became  puzaded,  afterward,  alMHit  the  subject  chief- 
ly alluded  to ;  and,  therefore,  deferred  sending  it,  till  I  should 

talk  to ;   and  then  found,  it  would  not  suit  the  case.     In 

truth,  there  are  few  whom  I  could  be  less  disposed  to  neglect 
than  you.  I  think  of  you  with  sincere  interest ;  and  thought 
of  you  with  more  feeling  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  Hudden 
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death  of  yoor  frieiid.  Poor  feIiow«  periiape,  like  the  son  of 
Jeroboam,  good  was  seen  in  him,  v^ch  the  wretched  plan  of 
preferment-hunting,  to  which  his  fiunil j  would  have  impelled  him, 
might  have  soon  blighted ;  and  thmfore,  while  a  cqwcity  for 
Riture  happiness  remained,  he  was  graciously  canied  beymul 
danger.  This  though  has  occuned  to  me,  fipom  the  manner 
in  which  he  came  up  to  me,  in  the  Casde,  a  few  days  before 
Ileft  Dublin.  He  had  no  motive  for  speaking  to  me,  with 
whom  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  but  his  love  of  good- 
ness (v^ch  he  had  heard  ascribed  to  me),  and  his  love  of  you 
(from  whom  he  had  heard  of  me) :  yet  was  there  something  so 
kind,  and  so  genuine,  in  his  address,  that  my  heart  cleaved  to 
him ;  and  of  course,  when  I  heard  of  his  sudden  death,  die 
view  I  have  mentioned  arose  in  my  mind. 

I  have  got  for  you  Gillies'  Collections.  Yallance,  from  hav- 
ing taken  up  the  idea  of  an  auction,  being  not  to  be  dealt  with 
for  single  books,  I  got  it  at  Bad^  where  1  have  left  it  with  the 
archbishop ;  both  that  he  may  look  at  it,  and  because  it  is  as 
ready  a  conveyance  to  you,  as  I  could  just  now  command.  I 
wished,  also,  to  get  for  you,  Jones  on  the  Camm  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  it  had  been  sold. 

I  left  Dublin  about  the  16th  of  August ;  staid  some  days  at 
B.^<— ;  then,  proceeded  southward,  and  spent  two  days  with 

f  the  curate  of  New  Ross ;  in  whom  1  found  much 

lo  be  esteemed  and  loved,  and  some  things  which  one  might 
wish  otherways  regulated.  He  is,  however,  a  most  sincere 
'Christian.  He  accompanied  me  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  to  the 
[rface  of  embarkation  for  Milford ;  where  I  arrived  on  a  Satur- 
day, after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  hours.  I  spent  my  Sunday  at 
Haverford-west ;  and  employed  the  ensuing  week,  in  slowly 
moving  through  South  Wales,  much,  indeed,  to  my  gratification. 
I  visited  Grongar  Hill,  and  the  old  castle  described  in  the  po- 
em ;  and  also  walked  through  the  grounds  of  that  seat,  where 
Jeremv  Taylor  lived,  and  preached,  during  die  usurpation  (Gol- 
den Grove).  On  Saturday,  I  reached  Bristol :  on  Monday, 
came  hither :  spent  three  weeks :  then,  paid  another  pleasant 
wisit,  to  a  lately  formed  acquaintance  in  Bristol,  whete  my  fiiend 
Butterworth  met  me,  from  London  ;  and,  with  both,  my  stay  of 
a  fortnight  was  very  pleasant,  and,  I  hope,  not  useless.  Then, 
I  spent  ten  days  at  Bath :  and  now,  1  am  concluding  my  plan, 
mi^  a  second  visit  here.  I  brought  your  sermon  from  Badi ; 
And  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  how  it  improsses.  I  know  it  wiH 
Slot  be  to  your  disadvantage. 

My  good  friend,  how  I  have  blamed  myself  for  not  writing 
to  you !  AM  yet,  when  I  take  a  fit  of  not  writing  to  a  person, 
be  that  person  ever  so  dear  to  me,  I  find  breaking  through  it, 
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flometfaing  like  reftistiiig  the  night-mare,  f  may  truly  nay,  I 
thii^  of  you,  peihapa,  £iily;  and  I  might  add,  think  of  you  in 
the  way  you  would  wiah  me  to  think  of  you :  yet  I  have  not  had 
resolution  to  wiite.  Indeed,  I  muat  say  for  myaeif,  that  I  have 
been  unusually  oceufMed. 

Write  to  me :  no  one,  perhaps  in  the  wotid,  hkes  better  to 
hear  from  you.  These  are  not  words  of  flattery :  I  flutter  no 
one.  I  value,  where  I  see  worth :  but  it  is  mv  wish  to  judge 
strictly ;  and  my  resolution  to  express  but  what  I  feel. 

The  Abp.  tiunks  he  gets  advantage  firom  the  water.  I  hope 
he  and  Dr.  Woodward,  will  come  here  to  breakftst  on  Saturday 
morning.  It  is  worth  their  while ;  for  the  pbce  is  interesting, 
but  the  mistress  of  it  matchless.  To  be  sure,  k  is  a  great  in^ 
dulg^ice  of  Providence  to  poor  me,  to  be  flius  received  and  ooU 
tiviSed,  in  a  place  above  all  others  to  my  wish*  I  wonder  at  it : 
for  I  sought  it  not. 

Believe  me  always,  voor  fiudifid 

and  affectionate  fiiend, 

Albz.  Kjiox. 


LETTER  XXL 
To  A.  Kmox^  E$q. 

Cadwl,  Oct.  SI.  1804. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Even  if  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  suspect  you  of  unkind 
negligence,  (which  is  impossible),  your  most  acceptable  letter 
would  have  fully  obliterated  every  uneasy  feeling  of  that  nature. 
I  often  and  often  thought  of  you,  indeed ;  and  longed  to  learn 
how,  and  where,  you  were ;  how  occupied,  and  how  amused  ; 
and,  frequently,  feelings  would  arise,  I  hope  not  selfish,  though 
connected  widi  self,  of  the  serious  benefit  I  was  losing,  by  Iba 
discontinuance  of  your  correspondence.  I  will  not  sa^  how 
hi^y  I  value  your  letters ;  nor  can  I  express  how  gratified  I 
am,  by  the  afiectionate  warmth  of  your  last.  Indeed,  my  dear 
sir,  you  may  most  essentially  serve  me,  by  writing  more  fire-- 
quently ;  by  advising  me,  both  as  to  my  studies,  and  my.  feelings ; 
and  by  candidly  pointing  out  every  particular^that  appears  amisa 
to  you  in  either. 

I  am  now,  perhaps,  going  to  put  your  good  nature  to  the  test ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  occasion  you  some  little  uneasiness,  which, 
unnecessarily  or  without  mature  delibemtion,  I  would  not  do. 
Certain  thoughts,  have,  for  some  time  past,  repeatedly  occurred  to 
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my  mind;  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  exertiona  to  suppress  them, 
again  and  again  retunu  They  are  of  the  nature  of  doubts, 
lather  I  am  fit  for  a  countiy  clergyman,  or  whether  the  situa- 
tion is  fit  for  me.  I  have  ever  found  a  great  awkwardness,  and 
want  of  facility,  in  addressing  myself  to  people  of  the  lower 
classes ;  in  my  intercourse  with  such,  I  myself  seldom  feel  at 
ease,  axid  fear  they  are  not  at  ease  with  me.  I  cannot  hit  on 
topics,  suited  to  their  capacities,  or  situatiim  ;  in  a  word,  I  want 
the  talent  of  bringing  things  home  to  their  apprehensioiis. 
Again,  I  find  society  necessary,  by  way  of  relaxation.  But  the 
society  generally  to  be  met  with  in  me  countiy,  is  not  to  my 
taste.  It  is  too  much  the  sociefy  of  the  world.  We  have  not 
views,  nor  feelings,  nor  pursuits  in  common.  At  &e  time  that 
I  possibly  most  need  to  be  confirmed  in  attachment  to  serious- 
ness, I  hear  seriousness  depreciated,  and  identified  with  enthu- 
siasm. And,  in  an  hour  of  depression,  I  am,  too  often,  more 
depressed,  by  witnessing  firivohty  around  me,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  topic,  worthy  of  an  educated  and  thinking  being.  I 
know  it  is  my  duty  to  be  content  and  happy,  in  that  situation 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  allot  me ;  yet,  sometimes,  I 
have  been  almost  inclined  to  a  voluntary  relinquishment,  of  my 
prospects  in  this  diocese.  My  present  narrow  sphere  of  duhr, 
affords  very  little  active  occupation ;  and  I  find  myself  neany 
incapable  of  composing  discourses,  fit  to  be  read  in  a  little 
room,  to  a  rustic  audience,  frequently  short  of  two  dozen  peo- 
ple. I  endeavor  to  pursue  my  studies ;  I  trust  with  some  effect, 
so  far  as  respects  myself,  but  with  none,  as '  to  present  profes- 
sional usefidness  ;  and,  indeed,  with  little  prospect  of  extend- 
ing my  stock  in  fiiture.  Thus  situated,  sometning  often  tells 
me,  that,  if  I  could  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  some  serious 
and  literary  society,  and  had  a  congregation  to  address,  I  could 
be  happier  ftian  I  am.  I  hope  and  trust,  that  this  is  not  ambi- 
tion in  dis^tse.  If  I  rightlj  know  myself,  I  have  a  deep  sense 
of  mv  deficiency  in  sound  mformation ;  and  a  full  conviction, 
ftiat  ttie  place  I  now  fill,  is  highly  creditable  in  itself,  and  opens 
a  prospect  of  advancement,  far  bey<»id  my  merits.  I  think  I 
am  not  eager  to  display  myself;  and,  if  I  were,  the  display 
woukl  be  veiy  nuddling:  but  I  feel,  that  a  moderate  establieli- 
ment  for  life,  with  such  advantages  as  I  have  above  alluded  to, 
would  conduce  more  to  my  comfort,  than  even  a  large  prefer- 
ment in  the  country.  And  this  feeling  is  increased  by  the  con- 
viction, that,  if  I  have  any  powers  of  usefulness,  they  are  in 
the  way  of  addressing  people,  whose  minds  are  somewhat  cul- 
tivated; and,  that,  possibly,  at  some  fUture  day,  when  matured 
by  reading  and  experience,  I  might  be  of  a  litde  service,  in  die 
way  of  publication. 
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NoWf  my  dear  sir,  I  lay  these  &ou^8  freely  before  you,  in 
the  hope  mat  you  vim  as  freely  examinet  and«  if  necessary,  re* 
prove  ^em.  If  they  are  reprehensible,  I  sincerely  wish  for  a 
sapply  of  arguments  to  dissipate  them.  If  they  are  allowable,  it 
may  be  ask^,  how  are  they  to  be  acted  upon  ?  My  present 
impression  is,  that  it  would,  just  now,  be  lughly  impolitic,  and 
indeed  blameable,  to  withdraw  from  the  protection  of  our  excel- 
lent friend  the  Archbishop ;  but  that  possibly,  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  some  situation  might  be  procured,  affording  a  mod- 
erate, though  creditable  maintenance,  under  more  eligible  cir- 
cumstances. Nothing  can  possibly  be  kinder  than  the  Arch- 
bishop's conduct  towards  me  ;  and  1  believe,  without  being  san- 
guine, I  may  say  to  you,  that  I  imagine  his  views  for  me,  are  by 
no  means  unfavorable  :  but  I  much  doubt,  whether  there  is  a  sii^ 
gle  benefice  in  this  diocese,  that  would  afford  me  a  sphere  of  du- 
^^,  in  which  I  could  feel  comfortable,  and,  to  any  extent,  useful ; 
mough  conscious,  that  talents  very  superior  to  mine  mi^t  be 
fuUy  and  adequately  occupied,  in  many  parishes  of  Cashel.  On 
this  troublesome  and  tedious  topic,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  fiur 
more  anxious  to  have  my  views  altered,  than  confirmed ;  espe- 
cially as  I  know  that  your  opinion,  vrill  be  the  result  of  genume 
afiection,  and  conscientious  judgment,  and  not  of  mere  worldly 
prudence. 

(Nov.  1.)  On  looking  over  what  I  wrote  yesterday,  I  felt  a 
doubt  whether  I  should  send  it  My  impressions  on  the  subject 
are  now  somewhat  weaker.  However,  as  I  repeatedly  and  in- 
voluntarily feel  ike  whole  of  what  is  above  stated,  I  think  il 
best  to  send  it  on ;  expecting  to  derive  real  advantage,  from  your 
opinion  and  advice. 

I  was  delighted  at  your  succinct,  but  very  pleasant  account  of 
your  tour.  Such  scenery,  and  such  society,  as  you  have  been 
enjoying,  must,  altogether,  produce  a  degree  of  gratification,  su- 
perior to  any  thing  e&e,  merely  of  this  world.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  Barleywood,  from  whence  you  write,  is  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  H.More.  If  her  conversation  is  e^ual  to  her  writings,  and  I 
imagine  it  is  fully  so,  it  must  be  superlative  indeed.  There  is  no 
modem  author,  whom  I  hold  in  such  estimation, .  .  indeed,  ve- 
neration, is  a  word,  which  would  much  more  adequately  express 
my  feeling.  Her  writings  are  calculated  to  do  most  extend - 
eo  good  ;  and,  of  all  her  talents,  I  know  none  rarer,  and  more 
estimable,  than  that  happy  facility,  with  which  she  adapts  herself  to 
the  capacities  o£  all  ranks ;  of  the  peasant,  no  less  than  of  fiie 
pbilosof^er.  Your  letter  brought  back  poor  C —  to  my  mind|0 
eye,  in  a  very  striking  and  affecting  point  of  view.  He  had  in 
truth,  a  soul  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  that  continually  beamed 
fortii  in  his  countenance.     He  was  made  for  much  better  things, 
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thanthetumioUofpcBfeniient-huntiiiff;  andltnutisnoweiyojiiig 
an  unalloyed  hairiness,  which  the  uiingB  <^  this  world  never  can 
confer,  it  gives  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  he 
thought  of  me  with  complacency ;  and  I  am  glad  you  knew  him, 
even  for  a  few  moments. 

I  ffoty  a  few  days  since,  the  abridinnent  <^  Baxter's  Chris- 
tian uvcoctory :  widi  v^ch  I  am  hi^y  pleased.  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  your  recollecti<Hi  of  me  in  Gillies'  Hist  CcXL  As 
to  Jones  on  the  Canon,  it  is  lately  republished ;  and,  I  can  get 
it,  I  dare  say,  throng  Cooke,  whom  Dr.  Hales  writes  me 
word,  he  finds  more  punctual,  than  any  bookseller  he  ever  met 
with.  I  was  reading,  very  lately,  some  extracts  fix>m  Hayley's 
tlurd  volume  of  Cowper.  They  pleased  me  even  more,  than 
any  letters,  in  the  two  former  volumes.  I  wish  the  work  may 
be  published  in  octavo  f  for,  then,  it  would  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  my  pocket  If  you  see  the  Archbishop,  I  would  thank 
you  to  inform  his  Grace,  that  I  received  his  letter,  though  not 
so  soon  as  I  should,  for  it  was  mis-sent  to  Calne.  I  dekiy  an- 
swering it,  only  till  Mr.  Jacob  ascertains  some  things,  necessa- 
ry to  be  stated  in  reply. 

I  send  this  by  Waterford,  in  preference  to  enclosing  it  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  it  may  reach  you  the  sooner.  I  hope,  in  your  re- 
ply, to  know  when  you  return  to  Ireland.  Please  God,  if  you 
are  in  Dublin  this  winter  or  spring,  we  shall  meet  then. 

Believe  me  ever,  your  most  obliged  and 
affectionate  friend, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  A.  KiMx^  E9q. 

CMhel,Nov.  S6.  1804. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 
The  principal  motive  that  I  have  for  writing  to  you,  just  at 
present,  is  to  state  my  apprehension,  that  I  may  have  lost  your 
answer  to  my  last  letter,  by  a  late  robbery  of  the  post,  between 
Cloimiel  and  this  i>lace.  Do  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  reproaching  you,  should  no  letter  have 
been  hitherto  despatched ;  for,  however  anxious  to  hear  fit>m 
you,  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cacoethes  postponendi, 
not  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  those  who  suffer  under  it 

I  thoroughly  recollect,  that,  when  last  I  wrote,  my  spirits 
were  more  tlutn  usually  depressed.    Tet,  on  a  sober  review  of 
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the  sentknents  contained  in  that  letter*  I  cannot  now  gready  die- 
eent  from  them.  I  do  not  feel  myself  calculated  for  the  station 
of  a  country  cleigyman ;  and*  least  of  all,  for  a  countiy  clergy* 
man  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Not  that  I  quarrel  with  my  mreft- 
ent  situation ;  because,  on  the  whole*  it  is  peiinps,  well,  tnat  a 
few  yean  should  be  ^>ent  in  retirement,  and  with  little  paroch- 
ial duty.  But  I  speak  widi  respect  to  my  ultimate  destination 
in  the  church.  A  parish  minister  should  possess  an  active, 
bustling  dispoeition,with  some  turn  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
much  fondness  for  introducing  habits  of  sobrie^,  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort,  among  the  lower  orders.  Now,  in  all 
these  particulars,  I  am  miserably  deficient ;  either  from  total  iff* 
norance,  or  from  an  utter  incapacity  for  entering  into  their  detau. 
Deferent  spheres,  require  different  talentiu  Mme,  such  as  they 
are,  seem  best  suited  to  a  sphere,  where  things  are  somewhat 
prepared ;  where  civilized  habits  have  made  eome  advance ; 
where  infcurmation  has  been  a  little  difRised;  and  where 
the  hUeriara  of  religion,  mig^  be  inculcated,  with  a  good 
prospect  of  being  un&ntood  and  relished.  This  I  fear,  how- 
ev«r,  is  yopy  little  the  case,  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Tqppe- 
mry.  The  preparative  stages  have  not  been  jet  sunnounted ; 
the  foundations  are  not  laid ;  nay,  the  veiy  stones  and  nibbish 
have  not  been  cleared  away.  And,  I  very  believe,  that,  to  do 
any  extended  good  in  diis  district,  but,  certainly,  to  feel  pleas- 
ure in  the  progress,  a  dbrgyman  should  have  talents,  and 
dispoeition,  much  akin  to  those  of  the  Czar  Peter.  Now,  to 
such  talents  and  cfispositions,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  claim. 

It  has  been  much  rumored,  both  here  and  in  Dublin,  that, 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  at  York,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
is  to  be  translated  to  Armagh.  Should  it  please  6od  to  throw 
meintothat  country,  I  feel  that  I  might  be  settled  there  more 
to  my  mind.  And,  I  wifl  now  teU  you  an  ultimatum,  whidi  I 
wouki  far  prefer,  to  any  church  living  in  his  Grace  of  Cashel*a 
gift :  the  hbrarianship  of  Armagh,  and  preacher's  place  in  &e 
cathedral  This  I  say,  without  having  any  notion  of  die  pecu* 
nJKuy  income ;  but  merely,  because,  in  tiMt  situation,  I  should, 
at  once,  have  pecuhar  advantages  in  study ;  some  prospect  of 
professional  usefulness,  without  cure  <^  souls  ;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  residing  near  my  sister  and  brotfaer-o#law.  TUs,  now- 
ever,  is  castle-building.  We  are  not  to  choose  our  own  situa- 
tions ;  and  I  am  weU  convinced,  that  Providence  will  order 
those  things  for  the  best  At  the  same  time,  that,  if  the  Arch- 
bishop were  to  remain  for  life  at  Cu^el,  I  could  wish  for  your 
sentiments,  as  to  the  feasibility,  and  propriety  of  looking,  here- 
after, for  a  settlement  in  some  more  eligible  district. 

I  am  pleased  with  Baxter's  Christian  Directory :  though  I 
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think  the  abridgment  might  have  been  more  judiciously  formed. 
Mr.  A.  Clark  has  abrid^d^  radier  by  omission,  than  by  €<mden- 
8ati<m ;  and  some  of  Baxter's  careless  phraseology  is  retained, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  work.  I  compared  about  160  pages, 
with  the  original  folio ;  and  generally  found  it  faithful ;  though 
sometimes  passages  were  omitted,  tluit  I  could  have  wished  re- 
tained, and  vice  versft.  At  page  139.  vol.  1.,  I  met  a  little  in- 
terpolation, (at  least  it  does  not  occur  in  the  fol.  edit,  of  1673) , 
which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  not  in  the  style  of  Richard 
Baxter ;  and  which,  without  being  properly  explained,  seems 
calculated  to  favor  an  enthusiastic  peculiarity  of  methodism  ; 
for  which  purpose,  it  was  possibly  mtroduced.  The  passage 
is,  '  and  rest  not  without  a  clear  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  shed 
abroad  in  your  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
evecy  genuine  christian,  to  know  his  sins  forgiven,  that  he  may 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  He 
that  hath  the  witness  in  his  own  soul,  diat  he  is  bom  of  God, 
cannot  but  be  happy.'  This  language  is  undoubtedly  scriptural ; 
but  the  expressions  dius  thrown  together,  unguarded  and  unqual- 
ified, appear  suited  to  raise,  in  untutored  minds,  an  expectation 
of  some  sensible  impression. 

I  have  lately  engaged  in  a  careful  perusal  of  the  controversy  on 
Rom.  vii.  14.  25. ;  and  purpose,  with  God's  help,  to  go  through 
with  it.  My  chief  motive  b,  that  this  passage  is,  unquestiona^ 
bly,  the  sheet  anchor  of  those,  who  wotdd  lower  the  standard  of 
Christianity ;  and  that,  independently  of  its  own  great  impor- 
tance, It  involves  the  deep  moral  meaning  of  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  have  got  near  me,  the  long  and  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  subject,  of  Bishop  Bull,  Arminius,  and 
Fanstus  Socinus.  You  need  not  fear  that  the  last-mentioned 
writer,  will  affect  the  orthodoxy  of  my  creed.  He  is  a  candid 
and  judicious  advocate,  for  the  doctrine  of  christian  perfection; 
very  much  in  the  same  sense  with  Lucas ;  and  it  will  perhaps, 
surprise  you,  that  he  maintains,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the 
certainty,  of  instantaneous  conversions,  at  least  of  sudden  ones, 
in  ^e  following  strong  terms.  *  Respondeo,  nihil  impedire, 
quominus  Deus  nonnunquam,  levi  admodum  antecedente  pug- 
na,  cuipiam,  ut  cami  sus  plane  dominetur,  c<Micedat  Quineti- 
am,  et  sacra  historia,  et  perpetuo  usu,  teste,  afiinnare  non  dubito, 
siepius  fieri  in  Christiana  religione,  ut  quis,  brevissimo  tempore, 
et  quasi  horse  memento,  ex  male  bonus  fiat,  eoque  perveniat, 
quo,  in  morali  disciplina,  vise  annorum  multorum  spatio  perve- 
nire  potest' — Apud.  Bibl.  Frat  P<^  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  99« 

One  result  of  my  late  studies,  is  a  veiy  str<»ig  disposition  to 
believe,  that  1  John  i.  8.  refers,  not  to  present,  but  to  past  sins. 
On  these  grounds.     That  d/ia^uav  fx^f^^i  does  not  signify  pec- 
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care,  bat  peccad  ream  esse :  that  this  verse  is  to  be  ezplained 
by  ▼•  10.  6x1  an  ^affxtjnafABw^  in  the  past  tense ;  and  that  tius 
mode  of  interpretation^  harmonizes  with  the  remarkable  expres- 
sions of  the  3d  chapter,  as  well  as  with  many  passages  of  Saint 
Paul's  writings. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  your  explanation  of  Rom.  viL,  with  a 
reference  to  dvyafug,  ayamj,  and  owp^rMffioq^  ie  a  more  satis- 
factoiy  one,  than  I  have  yet  met  with.  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes, among  the  controversionalists  :  some,  applying  the  pas- 
sage to  persons  altogether  sensual ;  others,  to  persons  entirely 
regenerate.  Armimus,  and  Socinus,  steer  a  middle  course. 
On  the  whole,  though  much  vague  and  extraneous  matter  is  to 
be  waded  through,  and  many  logical  subtleties  are  to  be  un- 
twisted, I  find  satisfaction  in  3ie  puisuit.  I  trust,  throvnli 
God's  help,  it  will  tend,  both  to  enlarge  my  mind,  and  to  m- 
crease  my  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  scripture.  I  have  it  in 
contemplation,  merely  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  future  ref- 
erence, to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  which,  should  we 
meet  this  winter,  I  hope  to  show  you. 

Lest  you  should  think  I  am  quite  forgetful  of  parochial  mat- 
ters, I  must  tell  you,  that  I  yesterday  preached  to  my  little 
flock,  which  is  improving,  the  first  of  four  sermons  on  the 
Lord's  prayer.  I  found  so  much  matter  in  Leichton,  Hale,  and 
Heniy,  that  selection  became  necessary ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
be  as  popular  and  personal  as  possible. 

I  send  this  to  Miss  Ferguson,  that  it  may  be  fowarded  to 
you:  as  I  know  not  mdiere  you  are.  Farewell,  my  dear  Sir, 
and  believe  me  ever, 

Tour's  most  affectionately, 

John  Jbbb. 

P.  S.     1  hope  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  write  soon. 


LETTER  31. 

Dublio,  Dec.  6.  1804. 
Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
FiNDiNo  your  letter,  of  the  26th,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  hasten  to 
say,  that  1  most  deeply  enter  into  aU  your  feelings ;  no  one, 
perhaps,  being  more  constitutionally  competent  to  feel  along 
with  you.  But  I  do  beheve  you  need  not  lake  thought  for  fo- 
morrow.  Your  destiny  is  in  me  best  hands  ;  •  Seek  ye  mst  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness  (as  I  do  trust  you  are 
doing),  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'    Sure 
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I  am,  we  may  trust  Pravideiiee  with  any  tUag^  bat  Uhday ;  we 
doing  our  rational  duty.  And  in  hcU  my  perauasion  is,  that* 
in  0ome  way  or  other,  you  will  be  brought,  at  length,  into  a 
situation  suited  to  your  taste  and  temper. 

The  latter  part  of  your  last,  I  read  with  great  interest ;  and 
I  think  it  not  wrong,  to  see  what  aU  have  said.  Probably, 
Faustus  Socinus  never  would  have  gone  the  lengths  he  did,  if  he 
had  not  been  shocked,  and  driven  into  an  extreme,  by  the  inc<Mi- 
gruities  of  Calvinism.  Yet,  Calvinism  has  had,  in  my  mind,  a 
providential  function  to  discharge;  and  so,  I  think,  had  the 
popish  ceremonies.  Still,  however,  if  these  swaddling  bands  of 
miant  times,  are  still  pertinaciously  kept  on,  growth  must  be 
checked,  and  advancement  to  maturity  postponed,  if  not  pre- 
vented. The  grand  error  of  Calvinism  is,  the  disj<Hning  <^  God's 
favor  and  preference,  from  moral  qualifications ;  and  thus  dis- 
torting the  whole  beauty  and  mndeur  of  die  scripture.  This 
error,  dierefore,  must  be  conmted,  before  Christianity  can  be 
purely  appreciated,  by  either  deep,  or  half-thinkers.  I  trust 
your  endeavors,  in  this  worthy  cause,  will  be  aided  by  the  best 
of  all  influences. 

I  like  what  you  say  of  1  John  i.  8. ;  and  I  dare  say  the 
criticism  is  just  As  I  have  not  the  abridgment  of  Baxter,  and 
m^  original,  I  think,  must  be  paged  differently  from  your's,  I 
wish  to  have  from  you  the  book,  section,  &c. ;  as  1  certainty 
have  the  latest  edition  of  the  Directory,  which  'nuikee  one  of  the 
four  volumes  <^his  wiuks. 

I  will  not  now  pretend  to  enlarge,  as  I  expect  Dr.  Black,  who 
staid  in  town  to  see  me,  to  come  in  eveiy  minute  ;  but  I  trust 
to  make  up  for  my  present  brevity,  on  another  early  occasion, 
being,  my  good  friend,  with  real  cordiality. 

Tour  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Al£x.  Knox. 


LETTER  XXni. 

To  Ji.  Smox,  Esq. 

CMhel,  Dm.  t4.  1804. 

Mt  dbae  Sin, 
It  was  said  of  J<^  Hales,  as  doubtless  you  well  know,  that 
*  his  chamber  was  a  church,  and  his  chair  a  pulpit*  But  it 
was,  also,  his  recorded  foible,  *  not  to  pen  any  diing,  till  he 
needs  must*  The  former  of  these  little  sentences,  I  should  be 
at  no  loss  to  dpffy^  if  it  were  delicate  to  do  so.    The  latter,  is 
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by  no  means  equaUy  a{^cab)e ;  at  laaatt  not  from  me*  wlio 
have  so  often  profited*  by  the  ready  assistance  of  your  pen : 
stilly  however,  I  cannot  help  recalling  it  to  your  memory.  The 
truth  is,  in  this  particular,  I  am  too  much  interested,  not  to  feel 
warmly.  I  could  now  show  you  a  little  MS.  volume,  filled  widi 
extracts  firom,  or  copies  of,  your  communications.  And  tiie 
real  advantage  I  derive  from  this  volume,  makes  me  anxious  for 
another  and  another :  the  more  so,  as  I  find  your  sentiments, 
prudently,  and  in  proper  seas<Hi,  dealt  out,  among  some  of  my 
clerical  brodiren  here,  productive  of  Ate  happiest  effects.  Tet, 
I  hope  the  feeling  is  not  knproperly  selfish,  which  leads  me  to 
dweU  most,  on  me  advantages!  most  unequivocally  feel,  the  im* 
provement  of  my  own  mind,  the  enlargement  of  my  views,  and 
the  excitement  of  my  affections.  And  feeling  tluis,  I  cannot 
but  be  sincerely  desirous,  that  your  avocations  may  nennit  you 
to  write  more  nequently  and  fully.  I  have  embariied  in  theolo- 
gy, chiefly  as  your  pupU ;  and  I  truly  wiajli  to  be  y^our  pupil,  al- 
so, in  self-government,  and  self-direction.  The  hmts  of  me  lat* 
ter  kind,  in  reference  to  my  last  two  letters,  have  been  receiyed* 
I  trust,  with  a  due  sense  of  their  unquestionable  justice ;  and 
not  widiout  a  consequent  tendency,  to  correct  and  calm  my  feel- 
ings. Thank  God,  I  have,  of  late,  felt  myself  enabled,  with 
composure  asft.  thankfidness,  to  await  die  appointments  of  die 
great  and  wise  Dispose.  Tliis  calm,  it  is  my  wish  and  prayer, 
that  the  Almighty  may  graciously  eontinue.  Lest,  however,  he 
should  see  fit  to  try  me,  by  any  temporary  recunence  of  low 
spirits  and  dejection,  I  coidd  wish  to  have  by  me  some  further 
thoughts  of  yours,  on  the  topics  of  uneasiness  stated  in  my  two 
letters. 

I  trust  the  unpleasant  effects  of  your  sea-sickness,  are  now 
altogether  removed  ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  am  gratified  that 
it  occurred,  as  being  hi^ly  serviceable  to  persoos  of  your  bil- 
ious habit.  By  the  wa]^,  I  am  sorry  to  find  ihtb  good  Archbi- 
shop is  detained,  by  the  iUness  of  part  of  his  fiunily.  I  hope  it 
may  please  God,  soon  to  remove  this  cause  of  anxiety;  which 
must  press  with  particular  severity,  on  so  tender  a  parent 

Hie  passage  in  Clarke's  Baxter,  which  I  suspect  to  be  an  inr 
inpolation,  follows  in  immediate  connection  with  this  eentenee* 
which  closes  a  section  of  my  copy  of  the  original.  *  Know, 
and  use,  religicm  as  it  is,  without  mistaking  or  corruptinff  it,  and 
it  will  not  appear  to  you  as  a  grievous,  temous,  or  ccmroundii^ 
thxDg.'  Book  i.  cha^.  ii.  direct  13.  ap.  fin.  p.  67.  of  the  edi» 
tion  I  use.  This  is  immediately  succeeded,  in  the  abridgmentt 
by  the  words,  *  And  rest  not  without  a  clear  sense,*  &c.  «c  a« 
in  my  last  letter.  I  believe  you  will  CMncide  with  me,  that  Mr* 
Clarke  is  not  altogether  judicious,  in  the  total  omission  of  the 
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5tfa  of  Baxter's  20  directioiiB,  in  his  Ist  chapter.  It  begins  ^  If 
thou  wouldest  not  be  destitute  of  saving  grace,*  &c. ;  and  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  reason,  in  matters  of  religion.  So  much,  in- 
deed, was  I  struck  with  it,  that  I  abridged  and  interleaved  it, 
for  my  own  use. 

My  study  of  what  has  been  said  on  Rom.  Chap.  viL,  has  suf- 
fered some  intemiption :  partly,  fix>m  visits  to  neighboring  cler- 
gymen ;  and  partly,  from  a  bilious  attack,  that  made  me  incapa- 
ble of  exertion.  I  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  it :  and  hope 
(with  God's  assistance),  however  slowly,  at  length  entirely,  to 
master  it.  I  have  lately  been  led  to  look  into  Farindon's  ser- 
mons ;  and  think  them,  in  many  respects,  admirable.  He  com- 
bats the  leading  errors  of  Calvinism,  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
though,  peibaps,  sometimes,  too  pointedly,  and  with  too  frequent 
reference  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times.  I  have 
seklom  read  an  author,  with  so  much  strength  and  life.  If  I 
may  so  speak,  his  style  is  altogether  personified.  On  compar- 
ing a  page  of  Barrow,  with  a  page  of  Farindon,  I  cannot  but 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter.  Barrow  speaks,  as  to 
beings  of  pure  intellect.  Farindon,  as  to  human  creatures, 
with  passions  and  affections ;  at  the  same  time,  convincing  the 
judgment,  as  he  sees  along.  He  excels,  particularly,  in  appro- 
priate, and  most  forcible  illustration ;  and  parapHhses  his  quo- 
tations in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  the  happiest  air  of 
allusion.  Periiaps  a  mixture  of  Baxter,  Farindon,  and  Dod- 
dridge, would  furnish  a  style  and  manner,  best  suited  to  pulpit 
instruction  in  these  times.  This,  after  all,  is  possibly  fabe  criti- 
cism :  or,  if  it  be  true,  has  certainly  occurred  to  yourself. 
Why,  then,  should  I  write  it  to  you  ?  In  truth,  I  have  set  up  a 
top,  to  use  John  Hale's  expression, .  •  in  hopes  that  you  may 
be  induced  to  whip  it 

I  heard  of  some  little  irregularities  in  your  friend ,  of 

New  Ross :  for  instance, .  .  interrupting  the  lessons  of  the 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as 
he  went  along.     Thifi  practice,  I  understand,  was  pursued  for 

some  time :    in   fact  tdl interfered,  and  publicly  stopped 

Mr. y  who  came  one  day  to  officiate  for .     I  hope 

^'s  manner  was  not  harsh ;  and  I  feel  truly  desirous  that 

he  may  be  veiy  moderate,  in  his  way  of  meeting  those  things 

which  he  disa^ftroves ;  as  well  from  an  assurance  that  Mr. 

is  a  truly  good  man,  as  from  a  full  conviction,  that,  without  a 
spirit  of  meekness,  and  even  without  a  disposition  to  yield  a 
little  m  non-essentials,  no  good  can  be  done  in  such  cases.  I 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  pay  a  visit  to ,  early  in  Febru- 
ary;  and  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ossorian  Society. 
I  may,  perhaps,  learn  something  useful  for  myself;  and,  at  all 
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eventit  am  desiroiia  to  see  for  myself  bow  things  are :  possibly 
I  may  be  able  to  throw  out  some  hints  for  '  ^s  consideration. 
Andy  as  the  3e^  of  these  young  men  has  occasioned  much 
talk ;  and  their  practices  have  been  freely  censured,  even  by  our 
good  Archbishopf  I  am  disposed  to  examine  whether,  as  I  sus- 
pect, there  are  not  many  qualifying,  if  not  faTorable  circumstan- 
ces, industrioosly  kept  in  the  back  ground  by  their  opponents. 
The  worst  is,  that  I  fear  they  are  generally  calvinistic ;  and  cal- 
Tinists  are  usually  impracticable.  By-the-bye,  as  to  *s 
mode  of  lecturing,  itis  curious,  that  he  adopted  it,  from  (he 
suggestion  in  my  sermon ;  which  he  so  ftr  misunderstood,  as  to 
conceive,  that  it  referred,  particularly,  to  the  lessons  of  the  day, 
and  even  implied  an  interruption  of  the  service. 

I  lately  received,  *fit>m  what  quarter  I  am  ignorant,  imless  it 
be  throu^  my  friend  Mr.  Sharp,  a  printed  circular  letter,  from 
the  society  in  London,  for  missions  to  Africa,  and  the  east ; 
stating  their  plans,  their  progress,  and  the  situation  of  their 
finances ;  ana  requesting  my  aid,  in  procuring  donations  and 
subscriptions :  suggesting,  also,  a  collection,  from  my  congre- 
gation. Some  few  and  small  subscriptions,  I  believe,  I  could 
procure ;  but  con^egation  I  have  next  to  ncme.  The  society, 
however,  seems  higfafy  deserving  of  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. It  occupies  the  ground,  hitherto,  untouched,  by  any 
other  society  of  the  established  church ;  and  its  plans  seem  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  and  sound  discretion.  Might 
not  somettiing  handsome  be  done  in  Dublin?  Its  inhabitants 
havie  been  unused  to  appeals  of  this  nature,  from  the  established 
pulpit :  and  the  novelt^  of  the  subject  mi^t,  perhiqps,  make  a 
strong  impression.  Ir,  indeed,  the  socie^  is  chiefly  conducted, 
by  whirt  are  called  evangelical  ministers,  &c  in  England,  a  pre- 
judice mifl^t  hence  arise  against  it :  but  no  such  pre)u<Mce  would 
arise  agamst  it,  if  a  few  lelkding  people  were  mterested  in  its 
favor.  I  conceive  a  charity  sermon  would  raise  a  handsome 
sum.  Should  you  approve  of  the  society,  and  of  this  hint,  and 
should  any  leading  people  coincide  with  you,  there  would 
probably  be  no  want,  in  Dublin,  of  fit  persons  to  preach  the 
sermon :  or,  in  the  event  of  any  difficult  in  that  respect,  rather 
flian  let  the  scheme  fall  to  the  ground,  I  would  endeavor  to 
prepare  myself,  and  so  to  time  mv  visit  to  Dublin,  as  wouki  best 
suit  the  purpose.  It  mi^fat,  peihaps,  not  be  unserviceable,  to 
give  a  Dublin  congregation  a  view  of  missions,  which  proba- 
bly has  never  been  presented  to  them.  Preachers  on  this  topic, 
generally  look,  to  the  immtdiatt  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  me  headien.  This  object,  after  centuries  of  experiment, 
has  been  but  very  partidly  attained ;  and  hence  arises  a  prejudice 
against  missions  in  general,  as  unproductive  of  gocKi.    The 
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prejudice,  however,  may  be  met,  and  peibaps  ovevcome,  by 
placing  the  matter  in  a  more  philoeophical  li^ ;  and  repreaenU 
ing  miasiona,  as  a  preparative  process,  •  •  laying  the  necessary 
foundation  of  civilized  habits,  &c.  &c. 

I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  patience,  which  I  would  not 
wish  to  do,  for  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  your  truly  affectionate  fnend, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  22. 

BeUvAe)  Dalgumy,  Jan.  7.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jkbb, 
It  has  not  been  fix>m  want  of  inclination,  that  I  have  delayed 
answering  your  last  letter.  It  has  been  on  my  thoughts,  and  in 
my  wishes ;  but  various  avocations  occur,  even  in  my  quiet  and 
still  hfe,  which  occasion  inevitable  postponements.  But  this  I 
tell  you, .  •  I  value  all  your  letters,  and  all  your  communica- 
tions, much  more,  I  imagine,  than  you  do  yourself. 

I  must  say  something,  first,  about  matters  not  adverted  to  in 
that  of  the  26th  of  November.  I  tell  you  then,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  my  heart,  that  I  did  not  thorou^y  cotton  to  your  in- 
tended course  of  reading.  I  have  no  small  opinion  of  your 
stability  of  mind ;  but  still,  *  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  is  a 
lesson,  as  much  as  a  petition ;  and  you  have  a  mind,  which,  if 
once  impregnated  with  any  sentiment,  introducing  itself  as  a 
truth,  would,  I  apprehend,  take  to  it  strongly.  I  should,  how- 
ever, have  no  idea  of  your  shrinking  from  any  investigation, 
provided  you  had  adequate  possession  of  all  necessary  prelim- 
mary  truths.  It  is  about  this  I  am  solicitous.  Were  I  sure 
here,  I  should  not  be  uneasy. 

I  own,  I  have  as  much  aversion,  as  is  consistent  with  good 
nature  and  christian  charity,  to  the  whole  socinian  tribe,  llie 
system  has  grown  out  of  certain  concurrent  characters  of  mind  : 
led,  by  contingency,  into  theological  disquisition.  When  a 
calm,  cold,  steady,  subtle,  self-confident  temper,  •  .  benevolent 
without  passion,  moral  without  coercion,  happens  to  be  revolted 
by  the  excesses  of  Calvinism,  it,  almost  by  a  neces^ty  of  na- 
ture, runs  back  into  socintanism.  To  such  a  disposition,  there  is 
no  intermediate  barrier,  and  there  are  some  strong  attractive  in- 
fluences :  •  .  socinianism,  flattering  human  reason  so  peculiarly, 
by  bringing  all  Christianity,  as  is  pretended,  within  its  oom{»e- 
hension.  Of  this  system,  • .  man's  power  to  keep  God's  com- 
mandments, either  by  his  own  proper  strength,  or  with  some  de- 
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rived  aids,  irikiBh  aie  8o  described^  aa*  in  my  mind,  to  make  Utde 
difference,  •  •  is  a  fundamental  prinaiple ;  and,  therefore,  tfaey 
who  hold  it,  naturally  take  the  opposite  side  to  St  Auffustiney  in 
explaining  Rom.  vii.  Doing  this,  however,  under  the  propul- 
sion c^  their  general  scheme,  and  not  firom  unbiassed,  discrimi- 
native study  di  revealed  truth ;  and  for  human  troth,  I  certainty 
xave  them  no  great  credit.  I  seem,  to  be  sure,  to  see  them  on 
me  same  piece  of  ground  with  myself;  but  I  cannot  help  ask- 
ing, how  they  came  thercf,  as  I  perceive  no  key  in  their  hands. 
I  suspect  them»  therefore,  of  havmg  got  to  the  spot  which  they 
occupy,  by  breaking  hedge*  And,  besides,  when  I  look  more 
narrowly,  I  doubt  S  they  are,  after  all,  on  the  same  ground 
with  me.  If  I  mistake  not,  a  deep  river,  not  apparent  at  first 
view,  runs  between  us ;  lAich  can  neither  be  forded,  nor  step- 
ped over. 

To  drop  allegoiy,  I  fieely  own  my  suspicion,  that  their  doc- 
trine of  moral  perfection  rests,  not  only  on  high  views  of  buk- 
man  power,  but  on  low  views  of  moral  sentiment    I  never  read 
any  of  theFretres  Fohmi ;  but  I  have  looked  at  the  view  of  this 
subjelct,  given  by  the  great  anninian  theolo^t,  Lindl>oreh ;  and 
it  struck  me,  that  Am  perfection,  was  rather  of  a  moral,  than  of 
a  spiritual  kind ;  such  as  might  be  attained  by  a  good  lemperar 
ment,  .without  much  feU  obligation  to   Divine  Influence.     I 
allow  that  the  description  appears  to  rise  much  higher ;  but  I 
could  not  help  suspecting,  that  it  was  only  appearance,  firom  the 
slight  view  that  seemed  to  be  taken  of  human  depravity*    A 
deep  sense  of  this,  appears  to  me  as  necessaiy  to  trae  christian 
perfection,  as  a  sufficientiy  deep  foundation,  is  necessary  for  a 
lofly  building.    But  I  hardly  thmk  he  can  have  this  who  deniee, 
that  that  '  infection  of  nature'  which  '  doth  remain  in  them  that 
are  regenerated'  (Art.  ix.  Church  of  England)  hath  in  it  the  nar 
ture  of  sin.     That,  when  duly  resisted,  so  as  ilot  to  grow  into 
volition,  it  brings  no  condemnation  to  the  conscience,  is  agreed  ^ 
on  all  hands,  ^ut  I  am  ready  to  think,  that  a  feeUng  of  its  be-  a 
ing  sin,  in  M«e,  though  not  in  actuj  is  essential  to  t^  very  re*  ] 
sistence.    We  are  curious  machines,  whose  weights  and  spriqgs  ) 
depend,  on  laws  that  we  cannot  alter.    If  tiie  weight  be  defi*  * 
cient  the  wheels  will  not  move  as  they  ou^t;  nor  can  the  er«  ' 
ror  be  removed,  but  by  removing  the  cause,  L  e.  by  coirecting 
the  deficiency.    We  will  not,  therefore,  I  conceive,  flee  fix>m  ev- 
eiy  appearance  of  evil,  except  we  cordially  hate  and  dread  it  root 
as  well  as  branch.   Accordingly,  if  we  deem  the  first  movements  "^ 
of  concupiscence  to  have  nothing  Mn/Wi  in  them,  nothing  offrn^  , 
ntt  to  the  nature  of  the  all  perfect  uod,  we  shall  not  so  abkor 
them,  as  to  escape  wholly  their  contaminating  influence.  "^ 

In  fact  I  think,  at  least  I  hold  it  as  a  strong  probabihty,  that^ 
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the  peculiar  graces  of  chrtBtiabity  have  all  a  reference,  to  die 
'  previous  vices  of  our  naftnre;  so  diat  each  particular  |nice, 
contains  in  it  the  conquest  of  an  <^poeite  evil ;  the  keepuig  of 
nUch  latter  tight  in  its  chain,  is  the  first,  and  most  indispensable 
exercise  of  the  former.  The  evangelical  christian  feeto,  that 
he  did  not  even  put  <»  the  diain.  These  monsten  were  once 
his  favorites,  the  domesticated  menials  of  his  house.  But,  at 
length,  Im  began  to  see  a  design  in  them,  which  he  was  not  till 
then  aware  or;  and  as  he  ceased  to  caress  diem,  they  appeared 
to  change  their  nature,  and  to  be  ready  to  devour  him.  He 
called  to  heaven  for  help ;  and,  after  much  fear,  and  perhaps 
horror,  he  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  chained,  as  if  by 
some  invisible  power ;  and  that  die  chains  were  given  into  h» 
hands,  widi  an  assorance  cf  fresh  aid,  if  any  of  the  monsters 
should  seem  to  be  becoming  unmanageablei.  None  of  them, 
diereforo,  is  wiuJlv  dead ;  it  only  sleeps,  and  mav  be  awaked  ; 
therefore,  the  vigilanoe  must  never  be  relinquisned,  the  chain 
never  dropped.  It  is  a  horrible  monster,  be  it  ever  so  quiet ; 
and  in  knowing  and  feeling  that,  consists  the  best  security. 
This  knowledge,  and  this  feeling,  die  hteral  anmnians  appear 
to  me  deficient  in;  and,  therefore,  I  fear  a  fellacy  in  their 
perfection ;  for,  as  I  conceive  the  state  of  regeneration  depends 
on  the  efiectual  restraint  of  the  aforesaid  monsters,  in  general, .  • 
so,  I  believe  perfection  consists  in  an  equally  efiectual  restraint 
of  the  tHireii<  mofMltfr,  in  particular.  I  think,  to  make  out  my 
metaphor  (I  am  strangely  metaphorical  by  the  bye  diis  morning) 
I  must  suppose  diese  monsters  to  be  of  the  polypus  kind ;  so 
that  the  due  restraint  of  the  parent,  shall  be  the  summary  re* 
straint  of  the  whole.  But  this  will  not  be  done,  if  the  malignity 
of  the  parent  be  not  felt  as  strongly,  as  that  of  her  multifar^us 
Onspnng. 

I  will  not  ask,  whether  I  have  made  mjrself  intelligible ;  be- 
cause I  trust  to  your  power  of  finding  me  out  But  1  wish  you 
to  consider  how  essential  an  ingredient,  such  a  thorough,  radi- 
cal sense  of  defnravity,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  every  stage 
of  true  Christianity.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  state  what  I  take  to 
be  die  truest  mark  of  difierence,  between  a  genuine  christian, 
and  a  mere  moralist,  phaiisaical  or  philosq>hica],  I  would  say, 
that  the  latter  found  his  ease  in  bein^  insensible  to  his  *  secret 
faulto,'  wbSle  die  former  is  then  easiest,  when  he  is  most  ten- 
derly sensible  of  them.  The  moralist,  naturally  wisheS^to  dis- 
cover no  more,  than  he  has  the  means  of  conquering.  The 
christian,  on  the  contrary,  is  solicitous  to  detect  every,  the  mi- 
nutest, as  well  as  the  deepest  evils ;  because  he  knows,  that  the 
omnipotent  Savior  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  come 
unto  God,  by  him  ;  and  that  what  he  said  to  St.  Paul,  he  said 
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to  all  Us  fridiftil  foBowen,  •  My  grace  is  suflkient  for  diee«  for 
my  Btrongth  is  made  peifeet  in  weakness.'  Tke  christian^ 
tlieiefovef  sm  unfeignedly,  with  the  same  apostle,  *  When  I  am 
weak«  then  I  am  strong  :'•  •  knowing  well«  mat  notUnff  can  pre- 
vent die  success  of  the  process,  but  Us  own  inseosiMity  to  the 
need  of  it 

I  even  sometimes  fear,  thai  my  own.&Torite  lattCudinanans 
were  not  as  much  aKve  to  tUs  dipA  of  dmavitf ,  as  mifffat  be 
wished*  But,  perhaps,  they  could  not  in  me  nature  of  mings ; 
yet  they  are  nobly  spiritual,  and  that  implied  the  substance  of 
the  other.  We,  however,  at  tUs  day,  may  be  able,  if  we  use 
the  means  afforded,  to  c<Mnbine  apparently  opposite  trudis,  more 
cempletely  Aian  they. 

I  must  now  add  oiely  one  more  obsemition ;  ^  messenger 
iiriio  takes  this,  being  at  this  moiaeat  detained  bjr  me.  ItisreU 
ative  to  the  missions.  I  own  I  doubt  the  busmess  altogedier. 
Perhaps  it  is  prejudice,  but  I  have  no  clear  hope  of  these  plans. 
I  suspect  even  sometUng,  which  I  should  dislike.  It  seems  to 
me  possible  at  least,  that  the  evangelic  clergymen  took  np  their 
missionary  plan,  because  the  dissenters  and  Dr.  Haweis  had 
engaged  in  a  similar  undertakimr;  and  they  thouriit  they  ought 
to  be  doing  something  too.  They  would  not  (I  dare  say  on 
just  ffrounds  enou^)  join  with  them ;  but  neither,  on  the  other 
han<C  did  they  thi&  it  right  to  be  outdone  in  zeaL  If  dus  was 
their  feeling,  i  tUnk  it  not  a  wise  one.  Imitatores  servum  pe- 
cus,  is  true  in  all  matters  but  the  e$$met  of  religion.  There, 
and  there  only,  it  is  well  to  be  *  followers  of  those,  who  diroug^ 
feith  -and  patience  inherit  the  promises.'  There  would  be  some- 
thing of  worid^  policy  in  such  a  conduct,  unworthy  of  the  true 
christian  principle.  Besides,  I  really  think  that,  m  such  mat- 
ters particularly,  *  it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  or  of  Urn  that 
runneth ;' .  •  on  the  contrary, .  . 

God  mores  in  a  njrsteriouff  way, 
Hif  wonders  to  peHbnn. 

I  have  another  objection  to  such  plans ; .  •  because  they 
tend  to  make  religion  appear  to  the  worid  a  business  of  &tif  (/e, 
and  to  have  something  of  a  revdutionaiy  character.  The  qui- 
et moravian  missions,  if  not  effectual,  are  at  least  unobjectiona- 
ble ;  for  they  are  heard  of  at  a  distance,  but  make  no  show  at 
home.  In  fact,  I  think  over-actiyity,  is  the  grvnd  malady  of  the 
times  ;  and  I  think  religion  will  not  be  benefited,  by  its  vota- 
ries catching  the  contagion.  I  think  the  whole  missionary  plan, 
supposes  an  efficiency,  in  what  are  deemed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  you  and  I  do  not  admit.  They  annex  more  than 
we  do,  to  annunciation  of  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reception 
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of  it  (irtikh  they  call  ftitfa)  on  the  other.  But  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  most  of  them,  perhaps,  even  in  what  they  call  truth ;  ao 
that,  on  the  YfMd^  I  am  much  more  solicitoufl  to  see  divine 
truth  thorou^j  understood,  and  received  in  the  love  of  it  at 
home ; .  •  ami,  then,  I  think  we  shall  be  made  instruments  in 
God's  own  way,  probably  without  much  scheming,  to  cany  it  to 
other  lands. 

If  I  do  not  now  say  any  thing  about  your  own  private  con- 
cerns, it  is  not  thai  I  am  not  interested,  for  you  may  always  be- 
lieve me, 

Your  traly  fintUul  and 

affiscticMiate  friend, 

Albzandbr  Knox. 

P.  8.  I  must  end  this  without  reading  it  over. 


LETTER  XXIV- 
To  A.  Kmx^  E»q. 

Caabel,  Feb.  11.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Sib, 
Along  with  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  MS.  the 

property  of ,  which  I  have  had  in  mv  possession,  to  my 

shaine,  more  than  seven  years ;  and  which  I  should  be  'very 
much  obliged  by  your  conveying  to  him.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
the  attributes,  &c.,  which  obtained  the  second  premium  in 
the  year  1797,  when  mine  obtained  the  first 

I  had  a  letter,  yesterday,  firom ^  in  which  he  tells  me,  that 

methodist  preachers  have  found  their  wa^  mto  his  parish ;  and 
that  he  understands  they  intend  establishmg  regular  stated  meet- 
ings, there.  He  wished  (thinking  that  I  still  was  in  town) 
that  I  should  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  most  prudent  line  of 
conduct,  if  die  preacher  should  make  an  advance  towards  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  him,  as  he  is  told  by  some,  he 

means  to  do;  that  is,  the  preacher  intends  to  call  on ,  as  a 

friend  and  well-wisher. 

appears  anxious  for  your  opinion  and  advice ;  and  I 

could,  indeedft  be  very  glad,  that  you  would  write  him  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  I  know,  from  various  conversations  with 
him,  that  he  is  &r  from  prejudiced  against  methodism ;  that  he 
thinks  it  has,  on  the  whole,  promoted  the  cause  of  piety ;  and 
that  were  he,  in  a  strange  part  of  the  countiy,  to  meet  a  per- 
son of  the  lower  class,  more  than  ordinarily  decent,  serious,  and 
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deTout*  he  would  tfuiik  Aat  dmbod,  moet  probably,  a  methodiat 
At  the  same  time,  I  can  well  concenre  the  delicacy  and  difficul- 
ty of  the  case  he  now  puts ;  so  much  so,  that  I  raould  not  my- 
self know  how  to  act  in  it.  I  really  wish  you  would  write  him, 
by  this  post,  if  it  were  but  a  single  page;  as  die  emergency 
may  soon  occur,  and  as  I  know  k^  is  particulaily  sohcitous  for 
your  opinion.     His  address  is,  Carrig,  Virginia. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  encloang  me,  as  soon  as 
possible,  your  letter  to  the  Christian  Obeenrer,  on  practical 
preaching.  Also,  your  long,  unfinished  letter  to  me.  I  want 
them  for  a  partici:dar  purpose;  and  will  send  diem  back  to  you, 
wheneTor  transcribed.  Xou  will,  also,  have  the  goodness  to 
engage  ra^  wordiyand  respected  friend  Michael*,  in  the  tnwd>le- 
s<nne  service  of  having  n^  works  sent  to  CasheL 

When  settled  at  home,  I  hope  to  write  more  at  len{;di.  I  beg 
my  best  conaqpUments  and  regards  to  Miss  Fergusson,  and  am, 
dear  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  and 

a£bctioiiate  firtend, 

JoHif  Jbbb. 


LETTER  S». 


Feb.  16. 180». 


Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  DULY  received  yours,  and  that  night  wrote  to  H.  W.y  giving 
him  the  best  advice  I  was  capable  of. 

I  send  you  the  unfinished  letters ;  but  I  cannot  yet  let  you 
have  the  thing  intended  for  the  C«  O.,  as  I  daily  expect  to  make 
some  use  of  it. 
«  «  .       *  «  *  « 

I  am  creeping  on  in  Eptctetus,  and  I  wonder  at  what  I  find 
in  it :  such  magnificent  morality,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  such 
instances  of  ignorance  and  error  blended  with  it  on  the  other. 
He  strongly  saw  the  substance  of  that  fiume  of  mind,  which 
was  necessary  to  passing  comfortably  dirou^  this  world.  But 
he  did  not  dutincdy  perceive  its  limit  He  knew  no  way  of 
healmg  the  maladies  of  the  passions,  but  by  extirpation  of  the 
passions  diemselves.    Thus, 

Et  n^wnpa^  6el8$gy  a^g  jovg  totovtovg  Smlofurftovg.  9ctP 
aitAfiu^  t»p  Bfiup^  ovn  •$«  Bunqo^ptig.  9up  fi^  «eJUi<rw  tor  fcatSm, 
iwpij^g  aoTO*.  itqtnor  faq  UfMov  ajto$€iP8$y,  uXvTUfw  no*  o^oSop 

*  Mr.  Ka«AiMrT«at,..ftD. 
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yiyofievoPi  i^  lijp  bp  ouj^nHg  ta^oaofiavov-  ugetrtov  Ss  top  natda 
naxop  eipa$f  if  as  uttuodaiftopa.  •  .Gap.  1. 

Here,  the  confounding,  solicitude  for  a  child'e  virtue,  with 
dxwe  things  uriiich  *  the  Gentiles  seek,'  is  a  strange  instance  of 
c^Hdfiision*  It  is  almost  as  stiange  for  him,  in  iiSe  end  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter,  to  introduce  Diogenes  as  afmg  deaog^  on 
account  of  his  moderation.  Yet,  how  true  are  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  sentiments ;  and  how  astonishingly  cutting  in  stone 
a  likeness,  of  what  the  Grospel  presents  alive ! 

In  his  thirteendi  chapter  he  sajrs,  Aboo^,  awfiutog  aetiP 
Bftnodtop,  ngoat^aBmg  d«,  ov.  Up<«  this,  his  christian  commen- 
tatcNT,  Casaubon,  pronounces  this  censure,  •  •  moibos  coqxMis 
ad  aaimum  mentemve,  niUl  pertinere ;  nee  per  illoe  obstare, 
qnin  sapiens  sua  felicitale,  id  est  pleni  solid^ue  mentis  sani- 
tate fruatur;  id  ab  omni  ratione  et  communi  usu  tarn  remotum 
mihi  videtur,  ut  non  tam  m  eorum  genera  quas  paradom  vocan- 
tur  ponendum,  quam  fatuum  et  ridiculum  videatur :  •  .  and,  in 
proof  of  his  oninion,  he  adduces  raging  fevers,  and  the  bite  of 
a  mad  do^  But  is  not  this  to  push  Epictetus  to  an  unfiiir  ex- 
treme T  The  nature  of  &e  case  shows,  that  he  spdce  onlj  of 
cases,  in  which  reason  could  be  exercised ;  and  to  brinf  other 
cases  to  confute  him,  is  to  nusunderstand  his  meaning.  Doubt- 
less, he,  and  they  iriio  thought  like  him,  talked  extravagantly,  of 
what  human  virtue  could  achieve,  in  victoriousness  ovw  calamity. 
But  what  was  all  this,  but  blind  nature  feeling  after  its  supreme 
good?  And  after  all,  is  not  St  Paul's  challenge,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  eighth  [pfl  Romans,  nearly  as  much  open  to  such 
a  censure  as  that  of^  Casaubon,  as  what  he  applies  it  to  t 
The  marrow  of  true  stoicism,  is  contained  in  diat  of  St.  Paul, 
napta  wxvm,  bp  tw,  6pdvpafiovPT&  fie  X^<no»^ . 

Tours  alwajHET, 
My  good  fiiendi  most  truly, 

Alexander  Knox. 


>r 


LETTER  IIV. 
To  A.  Smox,  Esq. 


Caahel,  Feb.  tS.  1806. 


Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  AM  truly  obliged  both  to  you  and  Michael,  for  the  interest 
*and  trouble  you  have  taken  about  my  books;  and  much  grati- 
fied by  your  pleasant  intelhgence,  respecting  our  vahiable  and 
excellent  firiend ;  for  whose  bluest  welfare,  I  think  we  may 
safely  say,  we  are  both  deeply  interested. 
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It  strikea  me  that,  on  closer  inspection^  you  will  find  that  you 
have  misunderstood  the  passage  from  Epictetus,  cap.  16.  Hmg 
does  not  there,  to  my  apprel^nsion,  signify  filius,  but  serrua ; 
and  you  win  observe,  that  die  Latin  word  puer,  has  an  ambigui- 
fy,  jpreeisely  similar  to  that  of  the  original  term.  An  unsk^l 
mvision  in  some  editions  (and  most  probably  in  yours)  tends  to 
confuse  the  passage,  and  mislead  the  reader,  lliue,  one  copy« 
now  before  me,  concludes  the  16th  cap.  with  the  same  words, 
which  close  your  quotation,  ij  ee  nanodaifwvm^  But  two  others, 
also  before  me,  have,  in  immediate  unbroken  continuation,  the 
words  a^Cai*  lotyaqovv  ano  TOfv  fjuitf^v^  &c.  to  Ta^jp^yeri,  a 
mode  of  division  which  leaves  no  opening  for  mistake.  For 
the  context,  thus  taken,  clearly  shows,  that,  throughout,  reference 
is  made,  not  to  a  man's  children,  but  to  Ins  slaves  ;  and  that  the 
object  is,  to  prevent  amdoos  solicitude,  about  the  minute  detail 
<Mf  domestic  economy. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  in  truth  it  has  been  said  by  common* 
tators,  *  Would  it  not  be  the  extreme  of  selfish  and  cruel  pohcy, 
to  refrain  from  duly  improving  and  correcting,  and  thus,  eventu* 
ally,  reforming  our  servants,  merely  in  'order  to  preserve  our 
own  tranquillity?'  To  this  objection,  different  answers  may  be 
offered.  1.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  precept  goes  on  the  sup- 
position, that  every  proper  means  of  reformation  had  been  pre* 
viously  resorted  to,  and  without  effect  But  to  this  salvo,  1  do 
not.  attribute  much,  though  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  learned  Wol* 
fius.  2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  me  precept  by  no 
means  necessanly  exchides,  the  milder  modes  of  persuasion ; 
which,  afler  all,  are  the  best  modes  of  leading  people  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  correspondent  practice.  But  to  mis,  you  win 
possibly  do  well  to  pay  no  attention,  as  it  is  merely  my  own  ex- 
tempore idea.  3.  £ven  supposing  the  passage  were  exclusive 
of  persuasive  effort,  the  chuge  of  cruelty  may  be  met,  }aj  con- 
sidering, to  whom  tbe  advice  is  addressed ;  not  to  proficients 
in  moral  wisdom,  but  to  him  who  only  ngoxoyfai  SeXsi,  proficeri 
studet ;  to  him  who  is  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  stoical  school, 
and  who  is,  accordingly  classed  by  Seneqa  '  in  numero  stuho- 
ram.'  (See  his  75th  Epistle,  the  whole  of  which  I  would  be 
very  glad  you  would  read  as  soon  as  possible.  It  contains  a 
most  mteresting  view  of  the  progress,  from  moral  malady  of 
the  worst  kind,  not  only  to  sanity,  but  to  supreme  enjoyment, 
the  climax  terminating,  in  the  wonderful  passage  I  showed  you 

at  B .)     On  the  whole,  then,  may  not  the  view  of  Epiete* 

tus,  be  something  to  this  efiect ;  that  the  incipient  moraNst, 
should  labor,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conect  himself;  to  subdue 
his  wrong  tempers,  and,  as  an  exercise  of  self-discipline,  to  re- 
frain from  abusing  and  chastising  his  servants,  for  every  ftilure 

VOL.    I.  16 
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and  offence  1  Till  the  work  of  Belf-goyemment  is  somewhat 
advanced,  he  cannot,  either  with  safety  to  himself,  or  with  pro- 
bable advantage  to  his  servanf  s  virtue,  proceed  in  the  woHl  of 
correcting  that  servant  Therefore,  the  stoic  would  have  him 
« pluck  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  timt  he  may  see  clearly  to 
poll  out  the  mote  that  is  in  his  brother's  eye.'  The  style  of  ad- 
vice is  finely  adapted,  in  the  case  of  a  beginner  in  the  school  of 
wisdom  :  aqion  ano  xuv  fuu^p.  New  wine  is  not  put  into  M 
bottles,  here.  The  smallest  privations  are  most  easUy  submitp 
ted  to :  the  sacrifice  of  little  things,  will  be  the  least  difficult ; 
and  they  will,  gradually,  pave  the  way,  for  greater  privations, 
and  more  important  sacrifices.  I  have  been  sadly  prolix,  and 
I  fear  impeitmently  and  uselessly  so.  Yet,  I  have  somewhat 
more  to  say.  I  cannot  justify  the  eulogium  of  Diogenes,  and 
will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  poaog  an/junog,  &c.  &c.  cap.  13. 

I  perfectly  coincide  with  you  in  opinion,  that  Casaubon's  cen- 
sure on  this  passage,  is  extremely  unfair.  It  is  clear,  that 
Epictetus  speaks  only  of  cases  where  reason  can  be  used. 
He  first  makes  a  general  statement,  'Noaog  atAimjog;  &c*; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  extend  the  position  to  diseases,  which 
necessarily  affect  any  thing  but  the  body ;  yet  such  are  '  raging 
fevers,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  do^,'  for  they,  necessarily,  affect  the 
mind.  But  further,  he  (hen  gives  a  special  instance,  x^hnvuig. 
Which,  I  humbly  conceive,  so  far  limits  (he  subject,  as  to  require 
that  each  of  the  Bfimn^oyaav^  afterwards  referred  to,  should  be 
ejusdem  generis  with  lameness ;  i.  e.  should  not  necessarily  inter* 
fere  with  the  mental  functions.  The  reasoning  of  Epictetus,  in 
fiict,  is  this,  -*'  Disease  is  not  an  impediment  to  the  will,  but  to 
the  body.'  *•  Lameness,  for  instance,  impedes  not  my  will,  but 
simply  my  motion.'  If  I  am  in  my  senses,  I  wiU  never  propose 
to  perform  on  foot  a  journey,  to  which  I  am  unequal.  Nor  ia 
dus  restriction  of  further  progress,  an  impediment ;  for  to  be 
free  firom  foolish  and  impracticable  desires,  is,  in  truth,  a  hi^ 
privilege.  Simplicius,  the  disciple  of  Epictetus,  in  his  com* 
mentary  on  this  passage,  remarks  the  peculiar  propriety,  with 
which  his  master,  (who  was  himself  to  uMfia  aaOevt^g,  xa$  xotlog 
Mn  psag  'f^Uxtag^)  uses  the  instance  of  lameness.  '  Adducing 
his  arguments  from  real  life ;  and  not,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case,  kboring  to  say  something  which  may  excite  admiration*' 
That  Epictetus  deeply  and  redly  felt,  what  he  said  here,  may, 
I  think,  be  fiiiily  argued,  from  ibe  foUowmg  charming  passage, 
iidiich  I  extract  fn»n  his  larger  discourse,  given  by  Arrian.  *What 
can  I,  a  lame  old  man,  do,  but  celebrate  the  Deity  in  hymns  ? 
If  I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would  perform  the  part  of  a  nightin^e. 
If  I  were  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan :  but  as  I  am  a  rational  beinff , 
H  is  my  duty  to  sing  hymns  to  God :  this  is  my  office :  I  folnl 


it ;  nor  will  I  ceam  to  do  bo,  while  Am  power  is  continued  te 
me.'     Anian.  Epit.  lib.  i.  cmp.  16. 

Now  I  am  on  Epictetusy  praj  eompare  the  6ad  chap,  of  hie 
Eocfaindion,  wiih  I  Tim.  n.  9.  The  coincidence  is  wonder- 
ftillj  striking,  the  veiy  words  the  same.  Is  it  not  highlj  proba,* 
ble,  that  the  philosopher  had  read^  at  least  this  production  of  the 
Apostle  ?  Yet  no  conunentator  that  I  have  met,  notices  the 
coincidence.  I  hope  that  Ely  Bates  is  undergoing  a  judieM 
reading ;  or  rather,  indeed,  that  jour  review  of  Imn,  is  in  great 
forwaidnesB.  If  you  can  soon  spare  a  httle  time  to  write  to  me, 
it  will  be  a  hi^  gratification.  Do  not,  however,  think  of  thus 
gratifying  me,  till  you  are  completely  in  possession  of  a  leisura 
hour. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

JoHif  Jbbb. 

P.  S.  If  you  could  merely  throw  out  for  me  on  half  a  sheet 
of  paper,  the  heads  of  your  scheme  for  a  sermon  on  the  com- 
mandments,  I  would  endeavor  to  fill  up  your  outline.  A  mere 
mention  of  the  disposition  of  heart,  which  would  imply  the  keep» 
ing  of  each  law,  with  a  numerical  reference  to  any  stiiking 
Scriptures,  would  be  enough :  and  tiiis  could  be  comprised  in  a 
tfuaiter  of  a  sheet  Do  jrou  wish  for  the  fragments  of  letters 
you  sent  me  ?  If  so,  I  wdl  transcribe  tiiem,  and  return  you  the 
originals.     They  are  very  satisfrkctory  to  me. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  Ji.  Knox^  £99. 

Ctflbel,  Mwch  19.  liOl. 

Mt  oejlk  Sir, 
As  I  do  not  wish  that  any  thing  of  yours,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  cannot,  in  some  measure,  appreciate  its 
value,  (by  the  way,  doubtful  whether  the  same  wora  appreciate 
were  to  be  spelt  as  above,  or  after  the  latin,  appretiate,  I  took 
down  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  omits  it  altogether,)  for  this  reason, .  .  which  I  wish  my 
parenthesis  may  not  have  removed  absolutely  out  of  sight, .  •  I 
nope  that  you  have  not  written,  or  rather  have  not  sent,  (for  you 
often  write  without  sending)  any  answer  to  my  last  letter ;  or, 
to  express  myself  more  plainly,  as  our  post,  between  Clonmel 
and  Gasbel,  has  been  five  times  robbed,  sbce  rov  return  from 
town,  I  hope  that  none  of  the  plunders,  which  took  place  within 
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the  last  tbree  ot  four  wedkft«  have  swept  away  any  cotnmiuu- 
cation  of  yours*  The  supineness  of  our  gentry,  in  these  paits, 
may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  frmn  the  &ct,  that  three 
repeated  robberies  have  not  produced  a  single  effi>rt  No 
reward  has  been  offered ;  no  remonstrances  nuule  to  the  post- 
masters-general ;  no  ai^lication  to  govemment,  for  a  miUtaiy 
escort  The  post  still  is  conveyed  by  a  veiy  young  boy,  on  a 
ver^  sorry  hack ;  and  the  gentlemen  robbers,  ^niienever  it  suits 
theur  convenience  to  stroll  along  the  Clonmel  road,  need  only 
ask  for  the  bag,  which  they  instantly  receive.  I  do  not  think 
these  things  could  be  so  in  the  north.  There,  the  yeomaniy 
would  scour  the  country,  and  detect  the  offenders ;  or,  at  least, 
the  gentry  would  adopt  such  spirited  resolutions,  as  would  deter 
them  from  so  very  daring  a  repetition  of  this  outrage.  But  too 
much  of  this. 

I  passed  some  days,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  with 
-— ^ ;  and  accompanied  him  to  the  meetmg  of  Ossorian  clergy, 
at  Kilkermy.  Much  of  what  I  saw  gave  me  sincere  pleasure. 
There  was  a  decency,  a  regularity,  a  mtionality,  and,  withal,  a 
true  piety,  in  the  proceedings,  which  could  not  but  impress  any 
candid  observer  hi^y  in  favor  of  the  association.  Mr.  — 
preached  an  excellent  sermon,  on  1  Cor.  iii.  21.  .  •  23. ;  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  truly  gratified  me.  Afler  the  sermon, 
a  chapter  (Jerenu  xxiii.)  was  read  in  the  vestry  room,  with  some 
observations  from  Mr.  — ^— :  next  followed  rathe^  a  desultory 
conversation,  on  a  doctrinal  point ;  but,  what  pleased  me  most, 
in  the  conversations  of  the  vestry  room,  were  several  practical 
hints,  wisely  and  kindly  throMm  out  by ^  and  properly  re- 
ceived by  the  rest,  on  the  necessity  of  strict  and  guarded  atten- 
tion to  regularity,  confining  exertions  within  the  natural  sphere  of 
duty,  &c.  This  association,  I  am  told,  has  not  only  been  the 
means,  under  God,  of  bringing  several  young  men  to  seriousness ; 
but,  also,  of  keeping  within  bounds,  the  zeal  of  some,  whose  first 
serious  impressions  were  imbibed  through  communication  with 
sectaries ;  and  who  probably  never  could  have  been  restrained, 
by  the  mere  injunctions  of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  was  even 
hmted,  that  the  effervescence  of  those  persons  might,  possibly, 
have  ultimately  settled,  into  decided  separation  fipom  our  estab- 
lishment:  whereas  they  are  now  thoroughly  confirmed  in  attach- 
ment to  it.  All  this,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  well  disposed 
to  believe  is  strictly  true. 

So  much,  is  a  just  tribute  to  truth ;  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  it 
I  must  now,  entre  nous,  mention  what  I  cannot  so  much  approve. 
— ^ —  appeared,  that  day,  the  leading  man  ;  and  his  dicta, 
seemed  to  me  almost  implicitly  received.  Now, 's  opin- 
ions, from  a  little  in  his  sermon,  more  in  the  vestry  room,  and 
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still  more  in  private  conversation  at 's,  I  judge  to  be  highly 

calvinistic.  He  is  practical,  indeed,  decidedly  pious,  and,  as  fiu: 
as  I  can  judge,  of  a  temper  considerably  softened  by  religion. 
He,  also,  has  a  laige  share  of  prudence  in  his  manner  of  stat- 
ing things,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  much  religious  ex- 
perience ;  but  all  these  circumstances  naturally  tend  to  hei^en 
ms  influence ;  and,  therefore,  I  judge,  that,  if  his  thoughts  are 
not  aheady  embraced  by  the  yfrboie  body,  iitey  soon  will  be  so. 
— — •  has  them  to  a  great  degree :  he  tfiinks,  I  know,  tiiat  he 
has  received  them  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  I  fancjr  there  is 
more  of  man's  teaching  in  it,  than  he  is  aware  of.  His  head  is 
filled  with  notions,  that  he  cannot  rationally  support ;  for,  when 
he  attempts  to  do  so,  his  reasonings  uniformly  terminate  in  a 
petitio  pfincipii.  And  to  change  his  views  would  be  a  hopeless 
endeavor,  as  he  has  this  rooted  impression,  that  €rod  has  pro- 
mised to  teach  all,  who  come  to  him  through  Christ ;  that  God's 
promises  must  be  true ;  that,  consequenSy,  all  real  believers 
must  have,  in  all  material  points,  infallibly  right  views  of  ecrip- 
ture ;  and  as  he  trusts  he  is  a  real  believer,  i£e  influence  which 
he  must  draw,  as  to  the  entire  rectitude  of  his  views,  is  plain. 

The  opinionB  which  I  could  collect  as  predominant  ones  with 
either,  were  that  real  christians  cannot  entertain  doctrinal 
views  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  God  cannot  tetuch  contradicto- 
ries ;  that  we  are  to  rest  upon  no  other  righteousness  than  diat 

of  Christ     Here seems  not  so  decided  as  ,  limiting 

himself  to  this  assertion,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  the  sole 
ground  of  justification ;  and  that  repoatonce  cannot  precede  faith 
(Walker's  idea).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  both 
seem  zealous  to  inculcate  christian  morality ;  and  desirous  to 
have  realized  within  themselves,  the  gracious  fruils  of  the  Spirit. 
On  the  whole,  I  see  their  association  is  aware,  that  prudence 
must  regulate  their  zeal ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  think  me  oppo- 
sition they  met  with  has  been  serviceaUe.  But  I  can  see  no 
prospect  c€  altering,  any  doctrinal  views  which  they  have  im- 
bibed  ;  therefore,  wishing  them  every  success  in  the  sound  and 
rational  part  of  their  scheme,  I  do  not  feel  very  desirous  to  meet 
them  often,  as  a  body,  or,  when  I  meet  any  of  them  as  fiiends, 
to  enter  much  into  doctrinal  discussion. 

I  beg  my  kindest  compliments  to  Miss  Feigusson.  Many 
thanks  to  Michael.     I  got  my  books  safe. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly 

And  afiectionately  your's, 

John  Jcbb. 
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LETTER  24. 
To  tiu  Aer.  /.  JM. 

Dawwm  St^  Mudi  tS.  ItOft. 
Mt  good  Fribnd, 
Lkt  me  wnto  ever  so  bhefly«  I  will  write  eomethiiigy  leet  /ou 
■hould  think  I  was  foigettiDg  youu 

I  waa  obliged  for  your  letter  about  the  passage  ia  Eoictetus; 
in  your  remarks  on  which*  I  am  sure  you  are  generally  right* 
especially  respecting  Haig  ;  as  is,  indeed*  proved*  bv  the  words 
occurring*  in  the  next  chapter*  in  a  connection  wfaicA  makes  it 
mean  as  you  say. 

*  *  «  «  «  * 

*  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 
I  am  ready*  sometimes*  to  say  of  myself*  that  I  am  neitlier 

arminian*  nor  calvinist*  yet*  I  believe,  odvinists  would  call  me 
an  arminian.  But  I  imagine  the  name  does  not  belong  to  me ; 
nor  did  it*  I  think*  belong  to  John  Wesley.  He  assumed  it ; 
but*  I  conceive*  too  inconsiderately.  I  suspect  Arminius  had 
something  of  the  pelagian  in  him ;  and  his  followers  were  whol* 
ly  so*  if  not  worse. 

But*^  I  think,  of  few  things  I  can  be  more  sure,  than  (hat  cal- 
vinistic  predestination  is  not  in  the  Bible  :  protfidenHal  predesti- 
nation runs  all  through  it ;  and  a  warm  imagination,  when  once 
the  idea  was  taken  up*  made  it  easy  to  transmute  the  one  into 
the  other.  The  predestination  which  Su  Paul  dwelb  upon,  I 
thmk  is  timt*  which  brought  (hose  whom  he  addressed*  providen- 
tiaUy  within  tiie  influences  of  the  Gospel.  And*  to  them  who 
stood  critically  within  the  line*  it  was  a  decree  of  Providence 
deserving  to  be  cordially  felt ;  and*  indeed*  necessarily  interest- 
ing* as  having  been  bom  (hirty  years  sooner*  might  have  left 
tfiem  in  ignorance  and  darkness. 

That  (his,  and  this  only*  is  the  predestination  St  Paul  speaks 
of  (I  mean  indudira  all  which  this  includes)*  appears  from  this 
obvious  &ct*  that,  after  St  Paul  has  described  the  whole  nation 
as  cut  off,  he  still  expostulates,  in  order  that*  by  any  means,  he 
might  save  some.  This,  consequently,  was  not  calvinian  cut- 
ting  off;  for,  after  that,  tiiere  is  no  place  for  repentance.  Yet 
this  is  in  the  midst  of  the  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Rinnans, 
which  is  supposed  most  strongly  to  teach  and  explain*  as  ftu*  as 
it  can  be  explained*  that  doctrine. 

Yet*  how  can  we  fathom  the  mystery  of  providential  predes- 
tination ?    What  preferences  may  it  not  imply  ?  but  surely  not, 
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in  any  instance,  hopeless,  inevitable  rejection.  St.  PauPa  words 
just  quoted,  Rom.  xi.  14.,  prove  he  had  not  such  a  thought^  even 
in  the  case  where  he  has  j>ut  forth  the  supposed  system  most 
elaborately.  And  yet,  if  St  Paul  had  clearly  no  such  thought 
here,  how  can  the  doctrine  be  supported  at  ail  ?  This  alone 
would  satisfy.  But,  does  not  the  whole  Bible  speak  entirely 
the  same  language  ? 

There  is  one  thiitf  which  these  theologists  do  not,  I  think, 
enough  consider.  If  abs<4ute,  unconditional,  indefeasible  elec- 
tion, be  that,  which  makes  a  man  holy  here,  and  happy  hereaA 
tar ;  and,  if  this  election,  and  its  results,  be,  as  calvmisti  say, 
a  mere  matter  of  will, .  .  where  is  the  room  for  divine  wisdom  7 
And  why  so  extended  and  concatenated  an  intervention  of  see* 
ond  causes,  if  their  operation  was  thus  inMibly  anticipated  t 
V^^sdom  acts  by  instruments  :  will  fiats  the  thing.  I  vnU  not 
^apuie  an  infidh'bility  of  wisdom,  and,  of  course,  a  certainty  of 
event,  where  God  sees  right  it  should  be  certain.  But  an  infal* 
lihilihr  of  wisdom,  is  not  an  overwhelming  efficiency  of  power ; 
whki  mere  will  implies :  nor  can  we  tell,  how  many  events  in 
the  detail,  or  what  events,  or  of  what  kind,  God  wills  to  be  cer- 
tain. May  he  not  will  suspense,  and  possible  Mure,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  illustration  of  the  operative  wisdom  ?  I  must  stop, 
or  be  too  late. 

Always  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  XXVIL 
To  A.   Kfior,  £04. 

Caihel,  13d  April,  1806. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
I  THANK  you  much,  for  vour  timely  and  satisfactory  observations 
on  St  Paul's  doctrine  or  providential  predestination.  My  stu- 
dies have,  of  late,  been  much  interrupted,  by  complaints  of  the 
nervous  Idnd  :  which  have  altogether  precluded  any  thing  like 
fixedness  of  attention.  Therefore,  what  little  I  have  read,  has 
been  of  various  kinds,  *  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,'  though 
I  cannot  presume  to  say, '  q>i8  matins  more  modoque.'  Thank 
God,  however,  I  have  been  much  better  for  these  few  days 
back ;  I  hope,  by  regimen  and  exercise,  soon  to  be  in  woridng 
order. 

I  should   be  very  ^ad  to  know  how  you  are  proceeding,   in 
the  matters  which  were  on  the  anvil,  when  I  left  town.     vVhe- 
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dier  the  pre&ce  to  Hale's  reli^ous  worics  is  transmiltedi  and  the 
work  itself  in  forwardnesat  Whether  the  communicatioiui  to 
H.  More  are  completed,  and  her  treatise  will  soon  be  out? 
Whether  you  are  about  making  use  of  ^  letter  to  the  Archbiah- 
op  ?  And  whether  you  have  yet  furnished  a  critique  on  Bales^ 
Rural  Philosc^hy  t  To  all  Uiese  queries,  I  do  not  expect  an- 
swers. It  will,  however,  giutify  me,  if  you  will  select  such  of 
them,  as  may  suit  your  inclination  to  notice.  I  just  to<^  up  a 
little  publication,  by  your  fiiend  Nicole,  which  I  purchased 
from  Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  selection  of  epigrams,  with  a  Tery 
beautiful  and  classical  preliminaiy  dissertation ;  on  which  you 
may  find  a  high  encomium  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  aitic  Nicole, 
note  E.  From  the  preface,  I  ^1  extract  a  shcNrt  passage,  which» 
I  know,  accurately  coincides  with  your  modes  of  thinlnhg ;  and 
which,  iSf  you  think  of  defending  classical  study,  against  Mr. 
Bates'  attack,  may  perhaps  be  a  little  to  your  purpose.  *Non 
quSB  [quia  ?]  apud  ethnicos  Veritas  repentur,  ideo  ethnica  est, 
aut  ideo  Veritas  non  est :  semper  ilia  ex  8Btemo  et  incotrupto 
defluit  M^e,  qui,  lic^  christianos  abundantiori  lumine  prafuderit, 
tamen  ethnicis  non  ita  se  subtraxit,  ut  illos  penitus  a  luce  mxk 
secluderet  Quod  etiam,  giavibus  et  eruditis  theologis,  quaado- 
cunque  ipsorum  Hbros  attingunt,  pias  et  utiles  commentationes 
suppeditat,  dum  secum  considerant  quid  ethnici  cognoverint, 
quo  progressi  sint,  ubi  substiterint,  et  quam  longe,  obscuris  illis 
veritatis  scintillis  quae  apud  ethnicos  fulserint,  revelatum  fidei 
lumen  excellat.'  These  thoughts,  I  am  well  aware,  are  by  no 
means  new  to  your  mind.  But  are  they  not  most  happily  ex- 
pressed ?  and  do  they  not  derive  a  peculiar  force,  from  being 
the  sentiments  of  your  favorite  Nicole  ?  Messieurs  of  Port 
Royal,  indeed,  in  themselves,  supply  a  host  of  arguments,  in 
support  of  classical  learning.  Who  more  assiduous  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  ethnic  literature  ?  and  yet  who  more  conversant  in 
the  interiora  of  practical  and  spiritual  religion? 

A  letter  lately  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Sharp,  has 
the  following  P.  S.  *  A  new  monthly  review  of  books  is  pro- 
posed to  be  published,  by  a  society  of'^gentlemen,  under  the  title 
of  the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Greadiead,  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  nor,  indeed,  even 
widi  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen,  who  form  that  commit- 
tee ;  but  I  am  desired  by  a  worlh;^  friend,  who  is  well  acquainted 
widi  them,  to  request,  tluit  you  wiXi  favor  them  with  such  occa- 
sional remarks  as  you  may  think  proper,  fit>m  time  to  time. 
And,  if  you  desire  a  more  particular  account  of  the  intentions, 
and  views,  of  that  society,  I  am  desired  to  refer  you  to  Alexan- 
der Knox,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  with  whom  I  understand  you  are 
acquainted,  as  he  can  give  you  information  on  that  head.' 
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The  briginai  cause  of  this  application,  you  well  know ;  and 
you  are,  certainly,  the  best  judge  how  far  it  can  be  complied 
with.  It  appears  tomeveiy  bdefinite ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  the  range  is  very  limited,  in  which  I  could  supply  any 
thing^  worth  notice.  Now,  probably,  the  line  in  which  I  would 
have,  either  ability,  or  inclination,  to  give  my  mite  <^  assistance, 
is  already  filled  up.  At  your  discretion,  however,  I  leave  the 
matter.  If  you  mink  there  are  any  works  newly  afloat,  which 
would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  hints  of  a 
useftil  tendency  ;  and  if,  also»  you  deem  the  Eclectic  Review,  a 
fit  medium  of  doing  so ;  I  would  gladly  endeavor  to  do  my  best 
I  certainly  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  work ;  but  it  may 
mend. 


LETTER  25. 

April  SS.  1805. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 

4lF  «  «  *  «  « 

*  «  *  «  *  « 

I  HAVE  been  proceeding  slowly  with  my  review,  which  is  now 
not  far  off  a  close  ;  at  least,  I  have  got  through  three  fourti^. 
I  wrought,  rather  because  I  would  do  it ;  except  where  I  was 
giving  vent  to  my  own  feelings,  as  in  vindicating  classical  edu- 
cation, &c.  In  fact,  Ely  Bates  has  not  risen  with  me,  on  clo> 
ser  acquaintance,  I  still  think  it  a  very  useful,  and  sincerely 
pious  book.  But  it  is  superficial  every  where,  a  very  few  in* 
stances  excepted,  unless  where  piety  gives  it  solidity.  He  has 
adopted,  also,  some  opinions  of  a  very  uncomfortable  kind, 
drawn,  as  I  think,  from  Locke's  principles ;  which  make  him 
turn  out  less  congenial  to  me,  than  I  thought  him  at  first  But 
I  manage  him  respectfully ;  and  as  geiUly  as  I  can,  widiout 
sacrificing  truth. 

The  letter  to  the  Archbishop  remains  finished,  but  untran- 
scribed.  The  communications  you  ask  about  were  long  since 
done ;  and  as  it  happened,  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  had  a  letter, 
marked  with  some  solicitude,  just  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  dis« 
patched  the  last     The  work,  I  believe,  is  published  this  week 

in  London.     vexed  me  no  little,  by  speaking  of  it,  though 

I  had  mentioned  it  to  him  in  &e  profoundest  secrecy.  The 
author  heard  of  its  divulgment ;  and  wrote  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject :  you  will  judge  how  mortifying  this  was.     But  I  neither 

told  the  Archbishop,  nor  his  brother ,  who  has  been   in 

town,  and  went  off  this  morning.     1  wrote  strongly  to  himself, 

VOL.  I.  17 
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and  he  was  vexed  sufBciently  ;  so  be  you  locked  up.  Hail's 
preface  I  could  not  go  on  with.  The  other  business,  and  ex- 
tra-matters which  occurred,  made  it  impossible. 

One  of  these  extras,  was  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  on  the 
usefuhiess  of  devout  people  attending  divine  worship,  when  a 
form  was  used ;  in  order  to  try  how  mer^  piety  could  engage 
them,  without  aid  from  exciting  circumstances.  Mr.  B.  was 
some  weeks  bef<Hfe  he  answer^  me :  but  I  heard  of  my  letter 
from  ^-^-1  to  whom  a  dissenter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  just 
returned  from  London,  gave  such  an  account  of  a  letter  he  had 
heard  read,  while  in  town,  that  — ^-,  who  knew  nothing  of  my 
having  written  such  a  letter,  knew  it  to  be  mine.  The  pleasant 
circumstance  is,  that  a  dissenter  should  like  it  so. 

I  could  wish  you  to  write  a  review  of  the  hock  which  is  just 
cominff  out*  It  would  be,  I  ean>ect,  just  fit  for  you.  And  I 
think  I  will  mention  it  to  Mr.  Cfreathead,  when  I  write  to  him ; 
which  will  be  shortly.  Have  you  read  the  remarks  on  Cowper, 
in  the  March  Christian  Observer  ?  I  think  they  are  veiy  judi- 
cious. I  am  endeavoring,  at  intervals,  to  new  modify  mv 
paper  on  experimental  preaching ;  and  hope  soon  to  have  it 
complete. 

On  die  subiect  of  predestmation,  I  humbly  diink  it  is  demon- 
strable, that  the  calvinistic  view  of  it  has  no  support,  either  from 
Scripture,  or  the  course  of  things.  The  terms  ^  elegit  in  Christo 
ad  stemam  gloriam,  idque  ex  amore  suo  et  gratilL  mere  gratuitft, 
nee  fide  nee  bonis  operibus,  nee  in  his  ill&ve  perseverantift,  aut 
ullft  a]i&  re  in  creaturft  pmvisis,  ipsum  tanquam  causis  aut  con- 
ditionibus  ad  id  moventibus,  quo  totum  nempe  in  Uuidem  cederet 
gloriosffi  susB  gratice,' .  .  are,  in  my  judgment,  little  short  of 
their  own  confutation.  For,  if  this  were  so,  why  was  it  necesssr 
17  to  wait  for  the  fiilness  of  time  ?  What  was  that  fidness,  but 
suitableness  to  God's  design,  which  his  divine  puipose,  not  to 
force  efiecte,  but  to  wait  for  events,  made  necessarily  a  business 
of  ^ocrastination.  But  does  not  suitableness  of  tune,  resolve 
itself  into  suitableness  of  individuals  ?  and  did  not  this  suitable- 
ness, operate  in  that  analogical  sense,  in  which,  alone,  we 
can  speak  here,  as  a  motive  to  the  great  Disposer?  In  fact,  in 
^eir  zeal  to  exalt  God's  wiU,  they,  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  in 
them  hes,  depnve  him  of  his  wisdom :  for  wisdom  must  have 
somethmg  to  reason  upon,  and  be  guided  by ;  but,  what  is  there 

***  iS!!:?^li?!**"'^ '  ^^^  ^'^  *•  Eduction  of  a  Youqk  PriocoM.'  in  which 
Sbn^^S^iSThi'"  "'*^?' '  ^?T«  »^*'»  on  a  Tisit  with  Slio  ex<^nt  autW. 
^:r."ui;^a.3S^Xyr^^  wa.  material,  benefited  by' 


here,  m^re  not  onlj  foreseea  (ailh,  and  good  works,  and  Dene* 
▼erance,  are  thrown  out,  but  utta  alia  ret  must  be  denied  too  t 
Does  not  this  involve  as  great  contradiction  as  human  hmguage 
can,  to  all  that  plain  sense  would  dictate  ?  Besides,  St  Paul 
says,  *  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate.'  But 
this  foreknowledge  must  have  had  an  object,  and  a  puipose* 
What  was  its  purpose,  if  nothing  foreseen  was  to  be  acted  upon? 
Is  it  not  much  more  congruous  with  sacred  writ,  and  ri^t 
reason,  to  suppose,  that  God,  havin|  subjected  this  worid  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  that  of  free  agemr^,  or  what 
we  call  by  that  name, .  .  in  his  plans  of  grace,  he  takes  every 
thing  which  those  laws  lead  to  into  the  account ;  and  adapts  hui 
divine  plans  to  those  various  results,  so  that  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  that  arbitrary  system,  with  which  calvin- 
ism  disturbs  the  mind. 

Tours  always, 

Alex.  Kmox. 


LETTER  XXVIIf. 
To  Ji.  Snoxj  Eiq. 

Cashel,  May  e,  1805. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
Though  I  cannot  answer  your  very  kind,  and  veiy  full  letter  of 
April  26,  as  I  could  wish,  I  wish  to  answer  it  as  I  can,  before  I 
set  out  on  a  four  days'  excursion,  to  visit  two  brother  clergy- 
men. I  am  very  glad  that  I  happened  to  hear,  both  o£  your  m- 
ness  and  recovery,  at  the  same  tune.  This  saved  me  much  un- 
easiness ;  and  I  trust  that  there  is  now  no  danger  of  relapse. 
The  Archbishop  assures  me,  that  your  health  and  spirits  seemed 
wonderiuUy  well,  the  night  before  he  left  town.  ^ 

Tour  activity  in  getti^  through  literaiy  business,  puts  me  to 
the  blush.  How  little  have  I  done  since  I  left  Dublin,  and  how 
feebly  has  that  little  been  executed !  We  must  hope  that  things 
will  mend  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  this  hoipe  in  its  way  towards 
completimi,  we  must  endeavor  to  Imve  proper  vicissitudes  of  ex- 
ercise and  study.  Last  week  I  was  employed  for  two  days,  in 
writing  a  voluminous,  but  I  fear  prolix  letter,  to  a  brother  clergy- 
man, on  the  subject  of  preaching.  It  is  not  yet  finished.  But 
when  it  is,  I  will,  with  your  pennission,  enclose  it  to  you ;  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  point  out  some  of  the  numerous  errors, 
which  1  can  hardly  question  it  must  contain. 

The  publication  which  as  just  appeared  in  England,  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see ;    and  would  be  bi^^y  indebted  to  you,  it 
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you  could  by  any  means  procure  me  an  early  enjoyment  of  thid 
pleasure.  If  you  think  I  could  review  it,  I  would  make  the  at« 
tempt  with  pleasure  ;  it  is,  indeed,  just  the  thing  I  could  like  to 
do  for  my  private  gratification ;  though  with  much  diffidence  of 
producing  any  remarks  fit  for  the  public  eye.  It  is  very  well 
that  you  warned  me  on  the  subject  of  secresy  ;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  I  did  not  before  understand  there  was  any  such  injunction 
on  your  part,  eKher  express,  or  impKed.  I  need  not  say,  that  I 
shall  now  be  as  close  as  the  grave.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I  did  once  or  twice  casually  mention  such  a  thing, 
with  the  author's  name  ;  but  certainly,  it  was  not  to  any  one  in 
the  literary  world  ;  or  indeed  to  any  one  that  will  probably  recol- 
lect the  circumstance. 

The  Archbishop  is  well ;  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  having  had 
a  more  comfortable  conversation  with  him,  than  the  other  even- 
ing.  He  has  some  hopes  of  a  visit  fi*om  you..  Is  such  a  thing 
possible  ?  It  would  be  good  for  your  health ;  it  would  be  highly 
serviceable  to  our  worthy  fiiend ;  and  I  really  think  it  might  be 
serviceable  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  di- 
ocese. The  Archbishop  speaks  most  candidly,  and  most  wisely, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Kilkenny  association  :  he,  also,  expresses 
a  wish,  that  a  well-regulated  and  modified  clerical  association, 
could  be  formed  in  this  diocese.  It  would  give  me  real  plea- 
sure, to  talk  over  the  matter  with  you  and  his  Grace ;  or  rather, 
indeed,  to  hear  your  joint  sentiments  upon  it  Were  you  on  the 
spot,  I  soberly  think,  much  good  might  result.  There  is  a  sub- 
stratum of  seriousness,  in  some  few  of  our  clergy.  There  are, 
also,  several  of  the  old  school,  highly  respectable  ;  and  without 
much  dogmatical  attachment  to  their  long  established  modes. 
Now,  do  you  not  think,  that  good  might  be  done  by  an  associa- 
tion, under  this  state  of  things  ?     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  like 

my  friend .     The  more  thoroughly  he  is  known,  the  more 

evidentiy  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  a  heart  deeply  impressed 
with  religion  of  the  best  kind  ;  and  a  judgment,  naturally  strong, 
rendered  much  more  sound,  by  the  infusion  of  wisdom  from 
above.  I  think  that  man  calculated  for  a  much  wider  sphere  of 
exertion,  than  that  afforded  on  the  rocks  of  Carrick-a-Crewe  • 
which,  however,  he  fills  very  contentedly ;  and,  no  doubt', 
wi^  real  usefidness  to  the  poor  people  among  whom  he  is  placed. 

fS  ere  there  any  difficulties  in  my  mind,  on  the  point  of  calvi- 
nistic,  or  augustinian  predestmation,  what  you  say  would, 
doubUess,  have  great  weight  in  removing  them:  but  die  truth 
IS,  I  am  pretty  easy  on  that  point.  That  which  most  puzzled 
mo,  were  Uic  views  of  justification,  which  I  had  seen  put  for- 
ward  ;  and  in  fact,  divines  seem,  somehow  or  other,  to  have  per- 
plexed that  doctrine,  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  perverse   reason- 
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ing,  and  atraiaed  interpretation,  that  it  as  hard  to  see  light  through 
their  darkness. 

One  point  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  the  extreme  mode  of 
viewing  this  matter,  implies  a  manifest  contradiction,  to  many 
plain  assertions  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  Some  good  people 
have  had  such  a  horror  of  human  merit,  that  they  cry  out  *  Her- 
esy/ upon  those,  who  simply  use  the  phrase  in  &e  modified, 
and  popular  sense :  which  is  fully  authorized,  by  numerous 
passages  of  the  four  Gospels.  I  purpose,  when  more  at  lei- 
sure, reading  over  one  or  two  works,  by  Baxter,  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  just  at  present,  I  have  no  wish  to  worry  my  mind 
with  doctrinal  controversy,  being  in  a  better  frame  for 
what  is  practical  and  moral.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  bespeak  for  me,  from  London,  *  Nicole,' 
and  John  Smith's  *  select  discourses.'  Also  to  get  for  me, 
through  the  post  if  possible,  two  copies  of  Herbert  Marsh's 
little  track  on  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  very  thin  octavo  pam- 
phlet ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  hopeful,  convales- 
cent from  infidelity,  wishes  to  see  it.  He  was  much  struck 
with  the  account  of  it,  in  my  note  on  the  Pentateuch.  This 
person  brings  the  profoundest  physical  arguments,  in  defence 
of  revelation ;  and  appears  most  truly  anxious  to  arrive  at  full 
conviction.  I  must  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  I  t<^d  the 
Archbishop  of  your  reviewing  Ely  Bates :  is  this  a  breach  of 
confidence  1  If  it  be  so,  I  am  truly  sorry ;  and  I  can  promise 
inviolable  secrecy  for  the  future.  But  I  did  not,  at  the  time, 
nor  do  I  now,  think,  you  gave  me  any  warning  on  that  head. 
The  nature  of  the  case,  indeed,  requires,  that  it  should  be  very 
-sparingly  mentioned.  But  I  was  led  to  conceive  the  Archbi- 
shop, an  authorized  exception. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,  and 

beKeve  me  ever  your's, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  26- 

To  the  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 

M«y  18.  1806. 

My  gooi>  Friend, 
I  WILL  put  you  to  the  expense  of  postage,  for  a  shoit  letter. 
You  were  so  good  as  to  say,  you  would  send  me  a  letter  you 
were  writing,  when  you  had  completed  it.     I  hope  you  will  not 
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omit  it    I  shall  be  truly  desirous  to  see  it:  you  can  enclose  to 
William  Taylor. 

I  happen  to  have  a  duplicate  of  the  new  work  :  you  shatl* 
thereforet  fall  heir  to  the  superfluous  copy.  I  hope  to  send  it 
eariy  next  week. 

lou  will,  probably,  have  looked  over  the  Archbishop's  copy, 
before  your  own  reaches  you.  I  hope  it  will  do  good :  but  it 
still  needs  revising ;  there  being  great  inequality  in  its  manner  : 
yet  it  is  certainly  a  curious  kind  of  publication,  all  things  con- 
sidered. —  writes,  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says  he  has 
got  more  information  from  it,  on  the  subject  most  interesting  at 
present  to  him,  as  preceptor,  or  governor,*  or  whatever  it  be, 
than  he  ever  received  in  all  his  reading. 

As  to  the  review,  it  ia  no  secret :  neither  need  it  be  spoken 
of,  exc^  some  particular  motive  should  occur.  In  fact,  I 
know  not  what  that  review  will  turn  out ;  and  thou^^h,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  would  not  refuse  it  aid ;  yet  I  would  aid  it  quietly, 
till  I  know  better,  what  sort  of  company  I  have  got  into. 

I  am  now  advanced  a  little,  in  an  answer  to  a  terrible  kind 
of  pamphlet,  written  asainst  the  Bible  Society  in  London ;  and 
particularly  pointed  at  Lord  Teignmouth,  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed and  the  four  BiAops  who  are  members,  Durham,  London, 
Exeter,  and  St  David's.  It  is  such  an  effusion  of  high  church 
bigotry,  that  I  do  not  dislike  to  have  an  opportunity,  of  Ba3ring 
afittle  of  what  I  have  to  say,  on  that  subject  With  thanks  for 
your  last  letter» 

Always  most  cordially  your's, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  27. 
To  the  Rev,  J.  Jehb. 

BeUevue,  June  1.  1806. 

Mt  worthy  Friend, 
I  HAVE  this  mominff  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  Greathead ; 
who,  I  am  sure,  willbe  very  much  gratified  by  it    There  was 
not  a  word,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  alter. 

I  am  very  much  gratified,  by  what  you  sa^,  and  what  jrou 
quote  from  the  Archbishop,  respecting  &e  '  Hints.'  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  you,  in  all  your  drawbacks.  And  I  lament  some 
things,  as  affecting  the  sense :  but,  altogether,  I  trust  it  will  do 

*  To  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. .  .  Ed. 
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good*    If  the  author  would  adopt  the  measure  of  a  thorough 
revisa],  previous  to  another  edition,  it  would  be  a  ^reat  advan- 
tage to  the  work ;  which  certainly  ought  not  to  retain  any  reme- 
diate imperfection. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  sermon :  its  matter  delii^ited 

me.    I  reao  it  immediately,  and  handed  it  to  Mis. ^  who 

was  afiected  widi  it  in  the  yeiy  way  my  heart  could  have  wished. 
For  the  time  you  had  to  write  it  in,  nothing  couki  be  better ; 
and  I  hope  nsai  trust,  what  it  contains  is  soimd  doctrine* 

I  could  wish  to  write  to  the  Archbishop ;  but  I  am  venr  much 
occupied.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  time ;  for  ^t  I  could,  some 
way  or  odier,  always  command :  but,  when  I  am  engaged  in  any 
thing,  it  occupies  my  thoughts  so,  that  I  must  put  some  force  on 
myself  to  turn  to  another  subject  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  I 
am  shaping  an  answer,  to  a  very  perverse  attack  on  Lord  Tei^ 
mouth,  and  the  Bishops  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Bible  Socie- 
ty.   I  take  the  author  to  be  Daubeny. 

Convev  my  kindest  regards  to  the  Archbishop ;  frtiose  grati- 
fying wish  to  see  me  at  Cashel,  has  as  great  attractive  force  on 
me,  as  it  well  can  have.  And,  if  all  be  well  after  he  returns 
from  his  metropolitical  tour,  I  almost  think  I  will  pay  him  a  vis- 
it :  but  *  quam  multa  inter  labra  et  pocula  cedunt' 

Always  most  truly  your's, 

Alex.  Khox. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  A.  Knox,  E»q. 

CuiMi,  JuM  IS.  1806. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
Your  speedy,  and  kindly  considerate  letter,  just  received,  is  in 
unison  with  every  thing  I  have  expeiienced  from  you.  And  I 
cannot  refrain  from  answering  it  immediately.  Your  partial 
friendship  leads  you,  unwittingly,  to  overrate  the  service  I  might 
be  of  at  the  Asylum.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  feel,  that  I  comd, 
probably,  be  more  useful  there,*  than  in  any  other  situati<Mi. 
And,  on  this  ground,  nothing  would  more  effectoaUy  meet  my 
wishes,  than  such  an  establishment*  Nothing,  however,  can,  as 
I  ccmceive,  be  delicately  said  about  the  non-cure,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business.    As  the  Archbishq>  seems  to  nave  set 

*  As  chapUin  to  the  Mag d&len*  Asylum  Chapel,  in  Leeson  Sueet,  PuUin. . .  Ed. 
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his  mind,  on  establishing  two  efficient  men  in  the  catfaedraU  in 
the  room  of  the  present  curate ;  and  as  I  do  not  tbinkt  that  ei- 
ther my  own  private  wishes,  or  the  prospect  of  resulting  good, 
in  the  wider  sphere  of,  peihaps,  the  first  Dublin  congregation, 
should  be  pennitted  to  clash  wi^  this  excellent  man's  views,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  diocese.  Still,  however,  might  it  not  be 
proper,  that  something  should  be  done  forthwith,  before  matters 
are  too  far  gone,  in  Dublin,  or  here,  or  in  both  places  ?  Now, 
my  idea  is  this.  If  you  approve  of  the  arrangement,  and  if  the 
Asylum  can  be  procured,  I  would  accept  it,  without  any  other 
present  provision.  This  would,  doubtless,  somewhat  abridge 
my  income,  and  mar  my  prospects  of  diocesan  advancement : 
but  are  there  not  considerations  very  superior,  to  any  thing  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  ;  and  might  not  strict  economy,  in  a  college- 
room,  make  the  Asylum  chaplaincy  alone,  with  my  own  little 
modicum,  adequate  to  my  support?  Should  you  think  this 
scheme  admissible,  you  might  then,  perhaps,  write  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, stating  the  circumstances  which,  in  your  judgment,  make 
it  desirable,  that  I  should  remove  to  the  vacant  appointment  in 
Dublin  ;  without  at  all  adverting  to  any  thing  in  his  disposal. 

The  non-cure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  pleasant  thing ;  ena- 
bling me,  both  with  prudence,  and  with  comfort,  to  remove  into  a 
situation,  which,  of  edl  others,  would  make  me  most  happy ;  be- 
cause, I  hope,  more  useful,  than  I  could  be  elsewhere.  But  then,  it 
should  come  from  himself,  of  his  own  mere  motion ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  I  could  gratefully  accept  it,  as  my  ne  plus  ultra  ;  and 
without  compunction,  because,  whilst  many  circumstances  may 
enable  his  Grace  to  make  the  proposed  arrangements  in  the  ca- 
thedra], at  no  distant  date, .  .  perhaps,  itv  might  never  be  in  his 
power  to  secure  me  an  independence ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  place  me  where  I  should  be  comfortable. 

I  rejoice  at  the  popularity  of  the  *■  Hints.'  I  did  not  think  it 
possible,  that  they  should  fail  of  making  a  very  deep  impression : 
neither  did  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  aumor  would  long  re- 
main ccmcealed.  The  internal  evidence  was  strong  indeed ;  fre- 
quently, the  same  train  of  thought,  and  sometimes,  the  very  turn 
of  expression,  which  occur  in  the  *  Strictures  on  female  Educa- 
tion.' Of  course,  as  the  matter  is  now  public,  the  Review  must 
notice  the  author.  Many  thoughts  have  been  passing  throu^ 
my  mind  ;  and  I  hope  to  proceed  with  some  vigor  and  spirit, 
when  an  unpleasant  cold  and  headache  leave  me  at  liber^. 

Have  you  read  an  exceedingly  good  review  in  the  Christian 
Observer,  of  Burder's  sermon  on  amusements,  and  the  answer 
to  it?  From  some  internal  evidence^  from  the  general  view  giv- 
en of  tins  important  subject,  and  even  from  some  modes  of  lan- 
guage familiar  to  my  mind,  I  should  suspect  that  it  was  not  in 
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print,  thsU  you  flaw  (he  review  for  the  first  time.  The  extracts 
from  Lord  Chesterfield,  Baxter,  and  Leighton,  were  also,  I 
g\iess,  furnished  hy  a  person  known  to  you  and  me. 

Irwin  Whitty  has  been  imbibing  ju-st  such  views  as  we  could 
wish.     He  is  delighted  with  the  review  of  Burder's  sermon. 
Your  ever  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  28. 

To  tht  Rep.  J.  Jehb. 

Dublin,  Juno  15.  1806. 

My  dear  friend, 
I  THANK  you  for  your  confidehtial  communication,  which  has 
set  some  thoughts  in  motion  in  my  mind. 

If  it  were  practicable,  I  could  wish  you  to  have  the  non-cure  at 
once  ;  and,  having  that,  to  take  an  actual  cure  in  this  city.     The 

cure  of  D is,  at  this  moment,  vacant.     has  actually 

entertuned  thoughts  of  taking  the  cure.  Then,  the  Asylum 
would  be  vacant ;  and,  if  the  possession  of  the  non-cure,  were  to 
give  you  the  means  of  living  where  you  pleased,  that  would  be 
the  place  for  you.  Others,  too  oflen,  speculate  on  private,  and 
personal  grounds.  Subordinately,  these  must  not  be  neglected  : 
but  I  look  farther  ;  and  you  are  the  man  to  look  with  me.  The 
Asylum  would  be  the  place»  where*  on  the  best  groundst  I  would 
rejoice  to  see  you  fixed  :  for  there  you  would*  wkh  God's  bless* 
ing,  do  much  good. 

If  the  Archbishop  and  I  were  talking  on  this  subject,  t  would 
tell  him  all  that  is  in  my  heart :  but  I  Slink  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  to  write  to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be  time  for 
conversation  on  the  subject ;  as  I  hope  to  be  at  Cashel,  about 
the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  return  from  his  circuit  through  ftte 

province.     And  if should  move,  I  will  endeavor,  at  all 

events,  to  obtain,  through  Mrs. » that  there  shall  be  a  tem- 
porary provision. 

Dr.  Browne's  death,  left  room  for  die  appointment  of  a  durd 
fellow  to  day.  I  heard  the  examination  in  morality,  on  Thursday ; 
and  it  seemed  agreed,  that  both  questions,  and  answers,  were 
above  what  had  been  heard  there  for  a  long  time.  The  success- 
ful men  are  Saddler,  Meredith,  and  Wall;  Graves  goes  into 
morality  con  amore :  and  it  is,  of  all  sciences,  the  tnost  impor- 
tant, .  . '  The  soul  of  all  the  rest.' 

Tour's  always  most  faithfully,  _ 

Alex.  Knox. 

VOL.    I.  18 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  fr&m  if.  Mf.  ^ 

<FialluLm  PaUce,  June  S. 
*•  I  MUtT  tell  you,  that,  to  my  great  regret,  the  secret  betrayed 
itself;  and,  from  internal  evidence,  £e  author  was  discovered, 
as  soon  as  the  book  was  read.  I  declined  the  avowal,  however, 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  but  the  suspicion  became  so  strong, 
and  so  general,  that  it  would  have  led,  not  only  to  afTectation, 
but  deceit,  to  persevere  in  silence.  A  curious  correspondence 
has  passed,  between  me  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  His  can- 
dor and  politeness  to  the  anonymous  author  (whom  he  natur-^ 
ally  addressed  by  the  appellation  of  *  sir*),  did  him  credit  He 
presented  the  work,  at  my  request,  to  the  King :  also  a  copy  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  the  prince  and  I^rincess  of  Wales.  He  wrote 
me,  that  the  Queen  alone  had  then  found  time  to  read  it ;  that 
she  was  very  warm  in  her  commendations,  and  as  anxious  as 
himself  to  know  the  writer.  As  he  so  highly  approved  the  book, 
I  thought  it  handsome,  when  the  secret  could  be  maintained  no 
longer,  to  compliment  him  with  the  first  avowal ;  and  I  am 
expecting  a  visit  from  him,  in  order  to  talk  it  over.  I  believe 
the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  most  persons  of  high  rank  in  Lon- 
don ;   and  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  please.' 

Ej^act  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.   W. 

'June  4. 
—  has  just  called  in,  and  told  me  that  he  was  yesterday 
in  conqMuiy  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter :   who  said,  <  I  have  at 
last,  come  at  the  author  of  the  Hints.     H.  M.  has  avowed  it 
to  me,  and  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  her.' 


LETTER  XXX. 
To  A,  Knox,  Esq. 
^_  ^  Monday  morning,  $  o'clock,  June  2a  IBOS. 

Mt  nEAR  Sir, 
Last  night  I  received  your  letter,  and  the  veiy  interesting  com- 
municatioi)  it  enclosed ;  which  I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging, 
^oudi  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Limerick  with  H.  W. 
We  hope  to  meet  the  Archbishop  to-moirow.  Mr.  Butter* 
worth's  letters  I  will  veiy  so<m  return* 

As  to  what  you  say  of  myself,  I  most  cordially  acquiesce  in 
hv  far  the  gpreater  pcvt  of  it  I  should  be  most  insensible  indeed, 
if  I  did  not  feel,  that  a  kind  over-ruling  Providmice  has  been 
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ynAk  me,  throuj^  ttie  coune  of  my  past  life ;  and  so  feelings 
I  tfaank  God  I  can  wait,  not  only  quietly,  but  with  perfect  ooni> 
placence,  for  the  guidance  of  the  same  good  Providence.  The 
beat  way,  then,  is  to  let  things  take  their  course.  There^  only 
one  point,  the  expediency  of  which  I  question ;  and  that  is, 

spealong  to ^.     Of  his  prudence  I  have  some  doubt:  but, 

bondes,  I  hare  a  stranger  ground  of  oligection ;  namely,  that 
such  a  1^  would,  in  some  measure,  be  a  departure  from  that 
entire  simplicity  of  means,  which  is  so  desirable.  When  the 
apparatus  is  comfrfex,  may  not  failure,  in  some  measure  be  ap- 
prehended t  In  truth,  any  alteration,  in  my  situation  or  proa- 
peets,  which  took  place  through  your  immediate  interference,  I 
should  consider  to  be  in  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and 
would,  tiierefbre,  view  complacently,  as  a  strictly  providential 
event  Now  this  would  by  no  means  be  my  feeling,  wwe  an 
aHerotion,  even  precisely  similBr,  to  arise,  thmig^  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  third  person.    I  must  stop,  in  order  to  write  to  my 

Year's  moat  aflfectionately, 

John  Jcbs. 


LETTER  XXXl. 
To  A.  Knotej  E$q, 

CMbed  Jua«  IS.  1805. 

My  oBAJi  Sir, 
I  asTUAN  you  Mr.  Butterworth's  letter,  with  many  thanks.  It 
is  fiiU  of  good  sense,  and  right  feeling ;  and  contains  very 
much,  both  of  interesting  information,  and  judicious  remarks. 
It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  an  English  Methodist,  so  completely 
raised  above  sectanan  prejudice,  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  re- 
ligion* Essential  service  will,  I  trust,  be  done,  through  his  qui- 
et and  wiae  exertions,  to  the  interests  of  chriatiani^  at  huge, 
and  of  our  establishment  in  particular.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong 
in  indulging  the  reflection,  for  I  cannot  help  indulging  it,  that 
you  are  providentially  eiiq>loyed,  in  sowing^  the  seeds  of  union 
between  contending  parties,  here,  and  in  England.  Mr.  B.  is 
evidently  a  pupil  of  your  school ;  and  a  few  such  pupils,  might, 
in  a  few  years,  do  wonders.  The  high  church  spirit  is  becom- 
ing so  entirely  unamiable,  that  it  is  tolling  its  own  knell.  Is 
not  this,  therefore,  the  critical  period,  ^en  good  and  pious 
men,  of  different  opinions,  may,  with  the  most  rational  prospect 
of  success,  unite  together  in  the  promotion  of  heart-religion ; 
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in  healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on  our  common 
chriatiamtj,  through  the  disaensions  of  its  professors  !  Much 
caution  and  delicacy,  I  own,  aire  necessary :  these  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  appears  to  possess,  in  a  degree  superior  to  what  I  ahnost 
ever  met  with ;  and  I  hope  I  shaU  be  the  better,  in  these  points, 
for  the  perusal  of  his  letter. 

I  saw  the  Archbishop,  on  Tuesday,  at  Limerick*  He  is  now 
at  Killamey.  He,  perhaps,  never  was  in  bettar  health  and  spi- 
rits :  business  has  gone  on  with  spirit ;  and  without  lassitude  or 
fatigue.  Not  a  word  about  his  plans  for  Cashel,  &c. ;  nor  did 
I  wish  the  subject  to  be  broached.  The  more  I  think  of  this 
matter,  die  more  satisfied  1  feel,  with  letting  things  rest  precise- 
ly as  they  are ;  and  waiting  quietly  that  reside  winch,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  the  best ;  because  it  is,  doubtless,  in  the  hands  of  the 
All-wise  disposer. 

I  shall  certainly  maik  what  appears  to  me  amiss.*  In  the 
review,  I  conceive,  nodung  of  that  kind  need  appear,  except  a 
general  notice,  that  there  are  some  slight  occasional  inaccu- 
racies :  but,  in  private  c<Hnmumcation  to  you,  I  could  even  wish 
to  be  hypercritical ;  from  an  earnest  desire,  that  as  few  blem- 
ishes as  possible  might  remain  in  a  work,  i^ch,  in  veiy  many 
important  particulars,  I  deem  by  far  the  most  valuable  we  have 
seen,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Pray,  do  y^  think  it  of 
importance,  that  I  should  complete  my  review  as  neariy  as  pos- 
sible within  this  m<xith,  or  early  in  the  next  ?  I  ask,  because 
two  severe  wettings,  have  given  me  a  most  incapacitating  cold ; 
and  also  because  1  have  just  received  a  third  very  pressing  invi- 
tation to  visit ,  and  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Ossorian  cler- 
gy ;  [to  decline]  which,  afler  the  refusal  given  to  the  last  two, 
I  feai*  might  give  offence.  My  feeling  is  this,  that,  on  personal 
grounds,  I  would  much  mther  stay  at  home,  and  at  my  work ; 
foot  that  to  avoid  offence,  and  to  show  a  kindly  disposition,  to- 
wards a  man  who  has  been  kindly  attentive  to  me,  I  ought  to 
go.  I  will  be  guided  in  this  point  by  your  advice  ;  so  that,  if, 
by  return  of  post,  you  can  write  but  three  lines,  and  tell  me 
whether  the  review  will  be  very  speedily  required,  I  shall  act 
accordingly. 

I  have  had  no  answer  yet  from  my  brother ;  but  doubt  not  he 
will  apply,  with  due  interest,  to  Mr.  Hans  Blackwood. 
F  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  truest  esteem. 

Your  faithful  and  afiectionatc  friend, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.     The  Bible  Society  have  given  1000  Bibles,  through 

*  In  the  <  Hints. ' .  .  Ed. 
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Mr.  S.,  to  the  Ossorian  cl^igy  (wh<^  procured  many  subscrip- 
tions) for  distribution.  I  long  to  see  a  sober  answer,  to  the 
very  bigotted  attack  of  Dr.  M. 


LETTER  XXXIL 
To  A.  Knaxj  Etq. 

Cwbal,  June  t6.  1M5. 
Mt   DEA.R   SlRf 

Along  with  this,  I  send  you  some  very  meagre  veibal  criticisin ; 
^AncYi  you  may  either  bum,  or  make  any  use  of  that,  to  you, 
seems  fit  I  shall,  if  you  choose,  send  you  a  few  similar  re* 
naarks,  on  the  second  volume* ;  which  I  hope  to  make  in  a 
short  time.  I  hope  that  the  search  for  slight  inaccuracies,  has 
not  withdrawn  my  mind  from  the  admiration  of  the  very  many 
excellencies,  which  the  work  presents.  Yet  I  fear  much,  thai 
I  shftll  do  very  little  justice  to  the  latter  m  my  review.  Next 
week,  I  hope  to  begin  writing  to  Mr.  Greathead,  the  visit  to 
■  "  ■  being  entirely  out  of  the  question,  from  the  severe  iUness 
of  the  Ca^l  curate,  whose  extensive  duties,  of  course  de- 
volve on  me.  Tou  mistook,  or  I  perhaps,  imperfectly 'expressed 
my  meaning,  as  to  visitin^^ .  1  did  not  question  the  pro- 
priety of  occasionally  mixing  with and  his  friends  ;  but 

merely  doubted,  whether  I  could  fairly  suffer  such  an  interrup- 
tion in  my  present  business*  On  this  point,  I  am  not  yet  ai^ 
together  satisfied.  Tou,  therefore,  would  very  much  gratify 
and  oblige  me,  by  letting  me  know  at  what  time  I  should  have 
my  review  completed.  If  you  write  to  Mr.  Greathead,  and 
thmk  it  fit,  you  might,  perheqps,  mention,  that  indisposition,  and 
the  accession  of  unforeseen  business,  have  necessarily  caused 
some  delay ;  but  that  I  shall  make  every  effort  in  my  power,  to 
furnish  my  remarks  speedily. 

A  great  part  <^  to-morrow,  must  be  devoted  to  preparing  a 
sermon  for  the  cathedral  on  Sunday ;  as  the  little  discourses 
addressed  to  my  few  rustics,  would  not  suit  a  Cashel  audience. 
I  trust,  you  hold  to  your  resolution  of  coming  among  us  here. 

Believe  me. 
Your  gretcfiil  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 

^  Of  the  •  HinU.' 
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LETTER  29. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

July  8,  1006. 
Mr  WORTHY  Friend, 
I  WRITE  just  a  line  to  apologize  for  my  silence  ;  and  to  say, 
that,  my  review  having  appeared  in  this  last  number,  I  wish  you 
to  be  as  expeditious  as  you  can ;   it  being  my  conclusion,  from 
their  sj^dy  publication  of  mine,  that  yours  will  be  made  use  of 
as  rapidly ;  and,  when  they  are  thus  disposed,  it  is  a  reason 
for  the  disposition  being  met  as  much  as  possible. 
^    Last  week  was  a  week  of  unusual  movement  with  me.    I 
dined  abroad  twice  :  with  Mr.  Dugdale*  on  Thursday,  and  Dr. 
Graves  on  Friday.     The  former  a  methodist,  the  latter  a  cle- 
rical, dinner ;   and  drank  tea  out  twice,  Mond^  with ,  and 

Saturday  at .     I  had  reasons  propulsory,  for  eveiy  one  of 

them ;   and  reasons  attractive,  for  three  out  of  the  four.    's 

party  was  matter  of  propriety ;  the  rest,  both  propriety  and  in- 
clination. Indeed,  ^e  last,  was  rather  reluctantly  acceded  1o ; 
but  I  was  a  great  gainer,  meeting  there  a  sister-in-law  of  U.  H., 
A.  H.'s  wife  ;  who  won  my  heart  wonderflitty  hy  her  great 
good  sense,  and,  I  do  think,  piety  of  a  veiy  deep  kind.  It  was 
to  meet  her  I  was  asked  ;  and  I  did  not  regret  having  yielded 
to  their  wish. 

Dr.  Hale's  second  anti-methodistic  (or  rather  anti-— — ) 
pamphlet  has  just  appeared  ;  and  a  very  strange  tluiig  it  is. 
It  has  several  sensible,  and  candid,  and  ingenious  remaiks : 
but  his  eagerness  to  reflite  that  best  of  all  methodistic  tenets, 
christian  perfection,  leads  him  into  strange  modes  of  interpret- 
ing scripture.  People  ought  never  to  engage  in  religious,  or 
any  controversy,  except  iSasy  resolve,  and  are  able  to  keep  the 
resolution,  that  they  will  quit  their  ground,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  proved  untenable.  If  Dr.  H.  were  of  this  disposition,  he 
would  not  labor  to  misconstrue  scripture  as  he  is  doing :  and 
the  more  is  the  pity,  for  he  is  a  good-minded  man,  and  a  sin- 
cerely religious  man,  in  his  way. 

I  am,  just  now,  waiting  for  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  after  he  has 
talked  to  the  Archbishop,  to  fix  my  time  of  movement  towards 
you :  for  I  do  not  choose  to  fix  a  time,  until  I  know  what  time 
will  be  best  answer  the  Archbishop. 
Tour's  always, 

My  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 

Alex.  Kivox. 

*  An  eminent  Dublin  bookseUcr ;  and  an  atUiched  friend  and  follower  of  the 
venerable  John  Wesley, . .  Ed. 
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P.  S.  I  had  nearly  forgotr  to  acknowledge  Am  receipt  of  the 
criticisnia ;  which  I  dare  saj  are  very  just :  but,  from  ▼arious 
caiuea,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  through  them.  I  will  trans* 
mit  them,  when  a  proper  opportunity  occurs,  with  Aetr  history. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

Caahel^JulylO.  IS0». 

A  TRAIN  of  ideas  has  been  this  evening  suggested  to  my 
mind,  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve, 
and  which  may  very  possibly  be  never  shewn  to  any  person* ; 
yet  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel,  to  c(»nmit  those  fugi- 
tive sentiments  to  paper. 

After  very  close  examination  of  my  own  mind,  not  merelv 
under  the  impulse  <^  strong  temporary  feeling,  but  with  much 
coolness  and  deliberation,  during  the  course  of  man^  mondis,  I 
do  not  think  that  a  permanent  settlement  in  this  country, 
would  conduce,  either  to  my  usefulness,  or  iny  comfort  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  mental  unfixedness,  I  trust  I  may  as* 
sume  from  the  fact,  that,  during  six  years,  I  have  been  steadily, 
and  on  the  whole  not  unactively,  employed,  in  actual  profession- 
al duty :  that  it  is  not  the  offspnng  of  impatience  and  discontent^ 
I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  prove,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfius- 
tion,  by  waiting,  quiedyand  composedly^  for  the  providential 
guidance  of  Him,  whose  gracious  superintendence  I  have  ex* 
perienced  through  the  whole  course  of^  my  life ;  which  I  grate- 
fully acknowledge  as  a  blessing,  far  beyond  any  thing  this  world 
can  give.  My  determination  is,  to  make  no  move ;  nor  to 
throw  out  any,  the  slightest  suggestion,  through  any  other  chan- 
nel, than  what  I  can  fairly  deem  witl^  the  natural  course  of 
God's  providence ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  I  mav  be 
enabled  to  rest  satisfied  and  happy ;  and  to  employ  myself  not 
unusefully,  in  whatever  sphere  may  be  providentially  assigiv- 
ed  me. 

I  have,  however,  very  frequently  considered  the  kind  of  duty, 
which  woukL  be  necessarily  implied,  by  almost  any  permanent 
situation  in  this  diocese:  and  the  more  I  have  relbcted^the 
more  has  my  understanding  been  convincedt  that,  for  such  du^, 
I  am  very  ill  qualified.  My  habits,  my  feelings,  my  activities,  ar9 
all  radier  of  the  academic,  than  of  the  parochial  kind.  Any 
little  good  that  I  could  professionaUy  do*  would  be  rather  in  th!s 

*  TkoQfh  not  addresfled  to  Mr.  Knox,  this  docwnent  wm  Ibund  among  tho  Bi- 
iho|>*t  lettcn  to  Ins  (htnd. . .  Ed. 
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way  of  public  address,  or  lecturing,  or  catedieticai  instructioD, 
thaB  of  personal  intercourse,  domiciliary  visits,  or  similar  duties, 
which  come  so  constantly  within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  a  coun- 
try cleigyman's  duty*  So  much,  indeed,  am  I  convinced  of  my 
deficiency  in  these  particulars,  that  I  much  question,  whether  any 
arrangement  that  might  place  me  in  an  extensive  country  parish, 
would  not  be  positive  injury  to  the  diocese,  as  well  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  myself. 

With  these  impressions,  I  own  my  frequent  wishes,  that  I 
might  be  providentially  placed  in  Dublin ;  wishes  the  more  ear- 
nest, though  I  trust  not  anxious,  because  I  humbly  hope  that  there 
I  might  be  of  some  service.  There  is  a  particular  line  of  preach- 
ing, not  pursued  in  any  of  the  Dublin  pulpits,  which  I  cannot 
help  believing  would  be  hiphly  beneficial.  I  mean,  the  putting 
fc^ward  of  experimental  religion  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  alarm, 
and  even  in  some  measure  to  attract,  the  higher  elasses  of  soci- 
ety. The  views  to  which,  I  trjist,  I  am  in  progress,  through  the 
Divine  assistance  and  blessing  on  my  friend's  instructions,  and 
my  own  slight  exertions,  these  views,  I  hope  I  might  be  ena- 
bled, in  some  measure,  tfius  to  put  forward.  How  imperfectly, 
and  widi  what  inferior  talent,  I  am  well  aware.  Yet  still,  even 
a  weak  instrument,  may  be  made  use  of  in  promoting  a  great 
cause :  did  I  see  any  reasonable  prospect,  that  the  very  supe- 
rior abilities  of  many  well  known  to  me,  or  of  any  one  of  those 
many,  would  be  employed  in  this  particular  line  of  preaching,  I 
should  cheerfully  retire  to  that  background,  for  which  my  know- 
ledge and  powers  are,  perhaps,  best  calculated :  but  that  pros^ 
pect  not  appearing,  even  in  the  remote  perspective,  I  should  em- 
brace with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  doing  my  best,  as  a  locum 
tenens,  till  others,  better  qualified,  niight  reiider  my  slight  ser- 
vices unnecessary. 

These,  I  believe,  are  my  primary  motives  for  wishing,  that 
my  lot  may  not  be  cast  in  this  country :  that  there  are  subordi- 
nate objects,  however,  I  will  not  deny.  Such  are,  opportuni- 
ties of  study ;  mixture  with  those  whose  pursuits  are  similar  to 
my  own ;  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those,  who  are  better 
and  wiser  than  myself;  and,  if  possible,  a  residence  in  the  col- 
lege, to  which  I  have  looked  back  with  a  sort  of  tender  regret, 
ever  since  I  left  it  in  1799. 

Now,  entertaining  as  I  do  such  feelings,  I  believe  it  would  be 
but  candid  and  ingenuous  to  disclose  them  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  His  Grace  is,  probably,  fonnmg  arrangements  in  his 
mind,  for  this  diocese.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
may  look  to  me  in  some  of  his  schemes :  would  it  not ,  there- 
fore, be  ri^  that,  by  a  sincere  avowal  of  mv  sentiments,  I 
should  anticipate  the  possible  disappointment,  which  might  here- 
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aHer  ari$e,  by  my  declining,  or  inadequately  discharging,  the 
duties  of  some  situation,  to  \ihich,  in  his  kindness,  he  might 
call  me  ? 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  though  more  appa- 
rently of  a  worldly  nature,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  order 
to  remove  to  Dublin,  I  should  have  some  decent  independence  ; 
some  professional  situation  which,  without  imp]3ring  any  duty, 
would  afford  some  little  income  ;  and  thus  enable  me  to  take  an 
actual  cure,  or  rather,  preachership,  in  Dublin.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, would  be  a  sine  qu&  non,  on  higher  grounds  than  those 
of  personal  comfort.  To  go  to  Dublin  on  a  mere  curacy,  relin- 
quishing my  present  prospects,  would  bear  an  appearance  of 
quixotism,  which  I  could  not  approve  ;  and  might  even  be  at- 
tributed to  an  arrogant  presumption  that  I  could  fight  my  own 
way,  and  rise  to  notice  and  patronage  by  my  own  merit  Such 
an  imputation  could  not  fairly  arise,  if  I  had  a  clerical  income, 
though  it  were  but  a  small  one.  And  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
a  small  income,  in  Dublin,  would  be  to  me  far  more  desirable, 
than  a  large  one  in  the  country.  Now  a  frank  disclosure  to  the 
Archbishop,  might  possibly  so  divert  the  channel  of  his  favor, 
that,  instead  of  calling  me  to  an  active  situation  in  his  diocese, 
he  might,  at  a  fbture  &y,  give  me  a  sinecure,  which  would  per- 
mit my  residence  in  town.  His  mind,  I  know,  is  sufficiently 
enlarged,  to  look  beyond  mere  local  arrangement ;  and  his  kind- 
ness is  so  considerate,  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  serve.  However,  it  is,  afler  all,  to  be  considered, 
how  far  it  would  be  delicate  to  look  for  a  preferment  through  his 
Grace,  which  would  take  me  from  his  immediate  inspection.  I 
only  trust,  that  not  only  my  respect  and  gratitude,  but,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  my  regard  for  him  is  too  great*  to  permit  even 
that  I  should  hint  any  thing,  which  would  hurt  his  feelings,  or  in 
the  least  degree  thwart  his  wishes :  and  this  I  can  safely  say, 
that  a  removal  f^om  his  diocese  could  never  be  looked  at  with 
complacency  by  me,  if  it  implied  a  cessation  of  that  intercourse 
and  connection  which,  on  his  part,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  unmixed  kindness,  and  on  mine,  have  been  a  source, 
both  of  the  purest  gratification,  and  the  most  solid  advantage, 

VOL.   I.  19 
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LETTER  30. 

Nov.  12.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Jebb, 

******* 

4t  Jlb  «  *  «  «  « 

-^^—  spoke  of  writing  to  you.  If  he  has,  he  has  probably 
said  for  himself,  the  substance  of  what  I  could  say  for  him. 
But  this  I  must  say,  that  he  has,  since  you  parted  fhrni  us,  giv- 
en me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  am  pretty  sure  his  mind  is 
untrammelled ;  but,  possibly,  some  clogs  still  hang  upon  his 
habits.  His  connections  with  the  world  are  strong,  complica- 
ted, and  tender ;  and  he  does  not  yet  see,  how  he  can  recon- 
cile that  strict  course  which  I  plead  for,  with  the  duties  which 
he  conceives  those  connections  bind  upon  him.  This,  I  sober- 
ly think,  is  all  diat  now  remains ;  and  I  trust  this  last  entangle- 
ment will  be  broke  through  like  the  others ;  for,  were  it  not  to 
be  broken  through,  I  should  seriously  fear  that  all  the  rest 
would  go  for  nought 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  where  it  pleases  God  to  give  a  call 
to  any  mind,  to  rise  into  the  higher  regions  of  region,  • .  a 
dif^osition  to  hover  in  mid  air,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  can  take  possession  of  the  soul.  In  this  case,  nothing  is 
Utile :  the  thing  most  trivial  in  itself,  becomes  momentously  per- 
nicious, if  it  ties  to  earth  that  spirit,  which  God  requires  to  soar 
towards  himself.  I  doubt  jrhether  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
king  Saul,  was  not  intended  to  illustrate  to  us  this  very  case.  I 
trust,  however,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of  any  such 
draw-back  in  our  most  interesting  friend. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  B — — ;  from  whence  we  returned 
yesterday.     There,  he  acquitted  himself  well ;  taking  a  decided 

part  in  conversation ;  and  delighting  Mrs.  Lr- ,  who  is  much 

struck  with  the  universality  of  the  change  which  she  sees  in 
him.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  company  there ;  among  the 

rest,  Lady  K .     Our  talk,  however,  was  not  spoiled.     We 

were,  on  the  whole,  very  well  satisfied  with  our  visit. 

I  found  here,  on  my  arrival  from  N.  Ross,  a  letter  of  five 
sheets  from  Mr.  Greathead  ;  in  which  there  was  much  substan- 
tnd  agreement,  but  a  good  deal  of  verbal  and  circumstantial 
dissonance.  I  dispatched  one  of  six  sheets  to  him  this  day ;  in 
which  I  have  sought  to  show  him,  that  the  differences  he  appre- 
hended were  in  words  chiefly.  I  now  mean  to  enter  on  iinbh- 
ing  the  review ;  which  has  advanced  little,  since  I  lefl  Ross. 
Mr.  Greathead  wishes  to  make  it  the  first  article,  in  the  first 
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number  of  the  new  year ;  in  which,  though  of  meet  entire  un- 
concern to  me,  yet  it  shall  be  my  wiBh  and  endeavor  to  gratify 
him. 

I  must  now  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  be  too  late  fof  the 
post  of  this  evening.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  always,  most 
cordially  yours, 

A.  K. 

P.  S*  Do  you  not  diink  that  Foster,  in  the  first  article  of 
the  Eclec.  for  Nov.,  is,  in  prose,  a  match  for  Shee,  in  verse  ? 
What  can  be  bolder,  or  more  just,  than  that  demonstration  of 
the  absurdity  of  atheism  ?  Tell  me,  also,  do  not  you  think 
those  two  last  numbers  improved,  and  on  the  whole  very  re- 
spectable ;  particularly,  the  beginning  of  the  above-quoted  arti- 
ctet  I  mean,  the  introductory  rnnarks  ?  Surely,  the  temper 
is  wonderfully  good  ;  and,  considering  they  are  dissenters,  won- 
derfully liberal  and  catholic. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

Caabel,  Nov.  SI.  1805. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Knox, 
Tou  have,  indeed,  ev^  reason  to  look  to  me  for  some  account 
of  myself,  since  my  return  home.  Somewhat  of  bodily  and 
nervous  ailment,  however,  has  prevented  my  writing  tovou ; 
because  it  made  me  feel  I  could  not  write  aa  I  wished  Thank 
God,  my  spirits  are  now  very  good ;  and  I  look  forward  to 
amendment,  from  steady  exercise.  I  mount  my  horse,  at  least 
hve  days  in  the  week ;  and  am  but  just  returned  from  Mr. 
's,  where  I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Miss :  his  grace  has  been  on  a  tour  of  con- 
firmation.   We  met  there,  Mrs. ,  who  appears  to  me  to 

possess  much  talent ;  and  what  is  better,  a  desire  to  be  ffood. 
She  spedcs  highly  of  *  the  Hints  ;*  and  says  Mrs.  More  is  an 
ornament  to  her  sex,  and  to  human  nature. 

Tour  account  <^  my  excellent  fiiend  —  delights  me.  I  am 
in  daily  ejq>ectation  of  hearing  from  him ;  and  were  I  sure  when 
a  letter  would  reach  him,  I  would  wish  to  hasten  his  eommuni- 
cation  of  his  present  views.  Such  a  man,  I  am  convinced,  will 
soon  be  circumstantially,  as  well  as  mentally,  unclogged.  I  can- 
not but  regard  him  as  an  instrument  fitted  by  Divine  Providence, 
for  the  production  of  most  extensive  good :  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  peihaps  just  so  much  connection  with,  and  estima- 
tion in  the  worid,  as  ba,ye  obtained  in  Us  case,  may  have  their 
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use,  when  he  is  providentially  freed  from  all  entanglements. 
He  may  now  be  as  deeply  spiritual  as  he  will,  without  mcurnng 
the  charge  of  fanaticism. 

Our  admirable  Archbishop  delights  and  gratifies  me  more  and 
more.  Confident  I  am,  that,  when  you  meet  in  Dublin,  you  will 
find  no  degree  of  alteration  for  the  worse,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  the  better.  The  very  views  you  could  wish  have  taken 
deep  root,  and  are  producing  a  most  abundant  harvest  I  know 
not  whether  he  has  written  to  you.  He  expressed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wish  to  preach  the  thanksgiving  sermon,  and  a  fear  that 
he  could  not  do  so.  All  his  old  sermons,  he  is  determined  to 
burn  ;  and  business  so  presses,  that  he  is  apprehensive  that  he 
could  not  prepare  a  suitable  discourse  on  this  occasion.  He 
spoke  of  writing  to  you  for  some  hints  on  the  subject :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  desired  me  to  prepare.  Now,  if  his  Grace  does 
not  wish  for  your  hints,  they  would  be  most  acceptable  to  me* 
I  do  not  mean  any  thing  at  length,  or  in  detail ;  but  a  sugges- 
tion of  text,  topics,  and  especially  how  I  ought  to  nianage  Lord 
Nelson.  Whether  any  mention,  and  how :  for  this  I  conceive 
to  be  veiy  delicate  ground,  either  in  the  alternative  of  mention- 
ing, or  of  omitting  him.  My  view  of  the  subject  would  lead  me, 
and  I  imagine  you  will  agree  with  me,  to  be  rather  practical  than 
declamatory.  By  the  way,  do  you  not  think  the  1st  coHect,  in 
*  the  form  of  prayer,  &c.'  and  that  after  the  general  thanksgiv- 
ing, admirable  ?  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met,  on  any  former 
occasion,  an  equal  expression  of  humility,  and  pious  feeling. 

I  preached  a  sermon^n  the  religious  instniction  of  youth,  and 
two  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  since  I  left  Ross.  The  former  was 
tolerable,  and  I  hope  had  some  effect.  The  second,  on  the 
Lord's  prayer,  was  also  I  trust  calculated  to  convey  some  use- 
ful hints.  Still,  however,  I  feel  myself  awkward  in  composing. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  talk  as  if  we  were  writing,  and  to  write  as  if  we  were  talking  ? 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  former  practice,  would  help  us 
very  much  in  the  latter.  I  mean,  that  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  best  and  aptest  words,  in  common  conversation,  would  give 
us  ready  fluency,  when  we  come  to  put  our  thoughts  on  paper : 
always  provided  we  meditate  in  private,  at  least  as  much  as  we 
talk  in  society.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  reading  makes  a  full 
man  :  but  how  many  great  readers  are  miserably  empty ;  and 
how  few  do  we  find,  unfurnished  with  ideas,  that  are  in  the  habit 
of  sober  collectedness  of  mind,  and  frequent  meditation  on  im- 
portant topics  t  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  so  much  want  new  ma- 
terials, as  skill  and  readiness  in  analyzing,  combining,  and  new 
modifying  the  materials,  that  we  are  already  in  possession  of. 
Were  we  to  accustom  ourselves  more  to  such  exercises,  I  am 
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convinced  that  the  results  would  be  happily  conspicuous,  in  a 
copiousness  and  fertility,  both  of  just  thoughts,  and  apposite  il- 
lustrations, to  which  they  are  entire  strangers,  who  pace  round 
in  the  same  dull  track,  which  thousands  have  paced  before 
them. 

I  am  so  pleased  with  Foster's  Essays,  that  I  have  commis- 
sioned a  friend  to  buy  them  for  me.  I  cordially  coincide  with 
the  criticism  of  the  £•  R.,  both  as  to  its  excellencies  and 
defects  ;  I  do  indeed  see  with  pleasure,  an  improvement  in  that 
publication.  I  shall  now  recommend  it  where  I  can,  as  its 
merits  will  do  full  justice  to  my  recommendation. 

I  must  now  break  off.  A  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  hints  for  a 
thanksgiving  sermon,  if  sent  speedily,  will  be  most  useful.  A 
confirmation,  and  ordination  sermon,  must  very  shortlv  be  ]^e- 
pared  ;  and  with  all  these  in  view,  I  have  got  the  Arcnbishop's 
approbation  to  Mr.  — — 's  preaching  next  Sunday. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

Friend  and  servant, 

John  Jehb. 


LETTER  31. 
To  the  Reo.  J.  Jehb. 

Nov.  25.  190^. 

Mv  D£AR  Friend, 
I  RECEIVED  great  satisfaction  from  your  letter  of  the  21st :  but 
not  more  than  I  was  looking  for. 

As  to  the  sermon,  it  strikes  me  that  good  use  might  be  made 
of  Isaiah  xxxvii.  33d  and  35th  verses  :  *  Thus  saidi  the  Lord 
concerning  the  King  of  Assyria,  he  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
nor  shoot  an  arrow  there ;  nor  come  against  it  with  shields ; 
nor  cast  a  bank  against  it :  for  I  will  defend  this  city,  for  mine 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake.' 

You  may  begin  with  stating  the  outline  of  the  historic  fact ; 
in  which  you  will  find  no  mfficulty  in  making  out  a  parallel, 
between  Sennacherib  and  Buonaparte.  The  address  of  Rab- 
shakeh  is  in  the  truest  French  spirit ;  and  the  peculiar  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  of  haughty  indignation,  that  so  small  a  country 
should  stand  out  against  a  conqueror,  who  had  subjugated  so 
many  powerful  nations.  This  success  had  evidently  made  hiin 
think  that  the  world  was  his  own ;  and  he  conceived,  that  his 
very  presence  was  enough  to  work  wonders  :  '  With  the  sole  of 
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my  feeV  mjb  he  ^have  I  dried  up  the  rivers  of  the  besieged 
places.' 

Briefly*  then,  go  over  the  wonderful  way,  in  which  God  was 
pleased  to  frustrate. 

That  the  tyrant  of  France  has  an  indignation  against  Britain, 
of  not  wholly  a  dissimilar  kind,  will  not  be  disputed :  that,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  contrasts  the  present  enormous  extent 
of  his  acqtiisitions,  with  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of 
Britain,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  he  must  be  the  more  enraged, 
because  an.  island  which  lodes  so  small  on  a  map*of  the  world, 
should  work  him  such  annoyance. 

In  many  signal  instances,  has  this,  hitherto,  occurred ;  but 
scarcely  in  any  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  instance  which 
leads  to  the  present  solenmity.  In  all  the  exultation  of  a  vic- 
tory, he  that  day  said,  that  what  he  wanted  was,  not  conquest 
on  land,  but  power  on  sea :  in  other  words,  he  wanted  to  be 
free,  from  the  only  adequate  restraint  on  his  overbearing  ambi- 
tion. Yet,  on  that  very  day,  it  pleased  God  to  let  him  see,  that 
he  was  as  far  from  that  desired  object  as  ever :  that  what  he  so 
much  longed  for,  was  the  very  thing  which  he  could  not  accom- 

glish.  He  was  made  to  see,  at  least  enou^  took  place  to  show 
im,  that  God,  who  had  given  to  Great  Britain  its  peculiar  as- 
cendancy on  the  ocean,  was  determined  still  to  preserve  to  it 
that  superiority,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  it  for  himself. 

Such,  we  have  reason  most  deeply  to  thank  God,  is  the  pre- 
sent aspect ;  and,  therefore,  though  our  deliverance  is  neither 
so  extraordinary,  nor  so  decisive,  as  that  of  Jerusalem ;  yet,  as 
we  in  reason  are  bound  to  ascribe  our  deliverance  to  the  same 
hand,  so,  considering  the  menaces  which,  for  successive  years, 
we  have  been  witnessing,  we  have  every  ground  for  entertaining 
the  same  feelings  of  gratitude,  which  die  people  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  felt  on  that  great  occasion. 

But  the  truest  meth<^  of  being  ffratefiil,  is  to  learn  those  les- 
sons, which,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  are  intended  to  be  im* 
pressed  on  us.  The  project  says,  concerning  the  judicial  visi- 
tations of  Providence,  <  The  Lord's  voice,  &c.'  Micah  vi.  9. : 
but,  is  there  not  a  voice,  too,  in  interferences  of  mercy  1  We 
learn  from  the  Gospel,  that  there  is  a  most  tremendous  voice : 
what  our  Lord  says  to  the  cities  wherein  most  d*  his  mi^ty 
works  were  done,  St  Matth.  xi.  20.,  because  &ey  repented  not, 
is  surely  most  applicable  to  us,  if,  after  all  the  distinguishing 
favor  we  have  received,  we  refuse  to  own  that  hand  of  our  Grod, 
which  has  been  good  upon  us.     Neh.  ii.  18. 

But,  if  we  wish  to  see  our  circumstances  in  the  true  light,  we 
must  examine  by  the  lamp  of  God's  word.  When  the  Psalmist 
was  in  a  state  of  depression,  *  his  feet  had  well  nigh  gone  ;  his 
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steps  had  well  nigb  sUpt ;  .  .  until  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God*'  And,  too  probably,  we  may  be  in  danger  of  presump* 
tuous  elatedness,  if  we  do  not  follow  his  example.  It  has  been 
wisely  observed,  that,  while  the  New  Testament  teaches  us  the 
methods  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testament  teaches  us  the 
ways  of  his  providence.  And  the  thought  is  most  reasonable ; 
fm*,  in  that  earlier  dispensation,  God  was  dealing,  not  so  much 
with  individuals,  as  with  a  nation.  Hence,  therefore,  all  other 
nations  are  to  coUect  their  duties,  and  their  doctrines,  until  the 
ccMisummation  of  all  things. 

The  passage,  in  particular,  which  has  been  read,  ccmsidered 
in  connection  with  after  events,  conveys  much  strfldng,  because 
most  suitable  instmcticm. 

Jerusalem  was  most  signally  delivered :  but  why  \  '  for  my 
own  sake,'  says  God,  *  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake.' 

1.  This  implies  the  deliverance  was  utterly  undeserved  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  be  rejoiced  in  with  trembing.  He  would  do  it  for 
his  own  sake.  Tliey  were  unworthy  of  such  a  mercy :  but  God 
was  a  gracious  Grod ;  passing  by  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin :  becBoise  he  was  such,  they  were  delivered. 

2.  But  it  implies,  farUi^r,  tibat  he  would  do  it,  because  the 
plan  of  his  provid^ice  required  it  The  Je|^s  were  a  nation 
set  apart,  to  serve  the  most  extended  purposes  of  divine  benev- 
olence. Out  of  them  was  to  come  tlutt  true  seed  of  David,  the 
holy  leaven,  that  was  to  leaven  the  whole  earth*  Let  their  un- 
worthiness,  dierefore,  be  ever  so  great,  God's  glorious  designs 
were  not  to  be  frustrated.  The  ten  tribes  had,  already,  been 
scattered  over  many  countries ;  but  the  remnant  of  Judidi  must 
not  share  their  doom  :  not  because  it  was  more  innocent ;  but 
because  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  religious  interestiai  of  man* 
kind,  were  so  deeply  connected  with  its  preservation. 

3.  This  is  pardcularlv  intimated  in  the  expression,  ^  f<Hr  my 
servant  David's  sake' :  (or  to  David  had  the  promise  been  made, 
that  his  seed  should  inherit  an  eternal  kingdom  ;  and,  therefore, 
what  casualty  threatened  the  stability  of  that  decree,  must  be 
warded  off:  for  the  words  seem  also  to  imply,  that  God's  love 
to  David,  (who,  whatever  faults  he  had  been  guilty  of,  had  re> 
tained,  through  all,  an  undeviating  resolution  to  have  no  other 
Grod  but  the  God  of  Israel,)  was  the  source  of  the  entailed 
blessing  being  continued  to  lus  people ;  and  chiefly  (grated  in 
preventing  that  total  rejection  of  them  from  €rod's  holy  cofve- 
nant,  to  wticlu  had  tiieir  national  conduct  only  been  considered^ 
they  mi^t  have  been  justly  liable. 

That  the  first  of  these  observations  apf^ies  most  strictly  to  us, 
I  need  not  spend  words  to  prove :  that  God  has  aided  us,  not 
because  we  have  been  deserving,  but  because  he  is  gracious 
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and  full  of  compassion,  every  one  of  us  will  allow.  In  every 
sense  may  we,  indeed,  say,  *  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to 
thy  name  be  tbe  praise.' 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  the  other  meanings  of  those 
words  belong  to  us  ?  They  teach  us,  that  most  awful  and  in- 
teresting truth,  that,  as  then,  so  now,  God  has  reasons  for  his 
conduct,  far  beyond  the  common  tiioug^ts  of  man ;  that  all 
events,  on  this  earth,  are  regulated  and  directed,  in  subservience 
to  the  interests  of  that  spiritual,  and  invisible  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  which  the  carnal  eye  recognizeth  not ;  which,  like  its 
divine  Founder,  when  he  came  at  the  fust  to  establish  it,  *  hath 
no  form  or  comeliness,'  to  them  who  love  the  world,  and  the 
things  of  the  world  :  but  which,  notwithstanding,  has  existed  in 
the  hearts  of  all  genuine  christians  ;  will  at  length,  the  word  of 
prophecy  assures  us,  subdue  all  hearts  ;  and  is,  indeed,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  which,  the  world  continues ;  and  to  which,  kings 
and  emperors,  in  their  successive  generations,  are  nothing  more 
than  subordinate,  though,  too  often,  unconscious  servants.  Dan. 
ii.  44.,  vii.  13,  14. 

Let  us  not,  then,  deceive  ourselves,  by  calculations  of  human 
force  ;  or  by  precedents  drawn  from  common  history ;  or  by  sup- 
positions, tlmt  the  little  concerns  of  states  and  kingdoms,  as  they 
regard,  merely,  the  present  life,  are  any  thing  in  the  view  of  him, 
before  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers, 
and  the  nations  as  a  drop  of  the  ocean,  or  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
bfdance.  It  is  on  far  other  principles,  and  for  far  other  pur- 
poses, that  ibe  great  events  on  this  globe  are  directed  and  over- 
ruled. Litde  as  the  religion  of  the  Scripture  is  thought  of 
amongst  men,  this  it  actually  is,  to  which  every  thing  else  is 
subservient  If  we  are  chastised  and  corrected,  it  is  to  compel 
us,  by  our  necessities,  to  reflect  on  our  true  interests,  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  our  only  refuge  :  if  we  are  relieved  and  con- 
soled, it  is  to  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  hand,  which  hath  de- 
livered us  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  If  signal  judgments 
come  upon  the  earth,  if  God  rebukes  man;^  nations,  and  smites 
in  sunder  the  heads  over  divers  countries,  it  is,  though  we  may 
not  always  see  the  distinct  purpose, .  .  it  is,  I  say,  to  remove 
some  obstacles,  or  to  bring  into  operation  some  means  connect- 
ed with  that  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  God  has  sworn 
in  his  holiness  to  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  inen.  And,  again,  if 
particular  nations  are  signally  protected ;  are  repeatedly  rescu- 
ed from  menaced  calamity ;  it  is,  because  such  deliverances, 
are,  in  that  instance,  fittest  to  promote  the  same  infinitely  glori- 
ous design.  If  Jerusalem  was  delivered  from  Seimacherib, 
and  if  C^at  Britain  be  preserved  from  the  no  less  overbearing 
tyrant  of  to-day,  it  is  for  Crod's  own  sake,  and  for  his  servant 
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David's  «ake ;  that  is  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mas* 
siah. 

And  m^  we  not,  with  all  humiUty,  conjecture  some  leasons, 
why  the  British  empire  should  be  thus  distinguished?  Has 
not  God  made  great  use  of  it,  even  already,  as  exemplifying 
to  mankind  a  state  of  society,  and  a  form  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, more  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  than  any  others  that  are» 
or,  perhaps,  ever  have  been  ?  Why  God  thus  distinguished  us, 
we  know  no  more,  than  why  he  (hstinguished  theJews :  but 
this  we  know,  that  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  we  may* 
in  great  degree,  apply  to  our  islands,  what  God,  by  his  prophet, 
applies  to  the  hill  of  Sion :  *  My  well-beloved  ha&  a  vineyard  in 
a  very  fruitful  hill ;  and  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones 
thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine/  Tes,  God 
hath,  as  it  were,  taken  much  pains  with  our  empire ;  and,  by 
many  a  complicated  plan  of  providence,  has  brought  us  to 
what  we  are :  •  •  both  in  our  reli^ous  faith,  in  which  rationality 
and  spirituality  are  harmonized ;  m  our  public  worship,  in  which 
simplu^ity  and  dignity  are  united ;  in  our  national  government, 
in  which  efficient  aumority  goes  hand  in  hand  with  genuine  lib- 
erty ;  and  in  the  prevalent  manners  of  the  country,  in  ^n^ch, 
amid  many  painful  instances  of  open  vice  in  some  classes,  and 
as  open  folly  in  others,  still  good  sense  we  may  hope  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  powerful  check,  than  in  most  other  countries  in 
the  worid« 

But  why  has  God  given  us  these  benefits ;  and  why  does  he 
still  continue  them  to  us?  Most  assuredly,  for  this  alone,  that 
we  may  improve  them,  not  only  to  our  own  advantage,  bo^  to 
that  of  the  world.  We  have,  as  a  country,  we  have,  as  individ* 
uals,  more  ready  means,  probably,  of  glorifying  God,  than  any 
other  people  on  earth.  There  is  not  a  time  that  we  assemble 
in  tile  house  of  prayer,  that  we  have  not  a  fresh  entry,  as 
it  were,  made  against  us  in  the  books  of  heaven :  for,  not  only 
our  entire  service,  but  many  single  collects  teach  us,  distmct* 
ly  and  impressively,  the  nature  of  that  religion  to  which  God 
calls  us ;  and  to  which  we,  favored  as  we  are,  shoukl,  by  our 
example,  be  calling  the  world.  Where  no  such  pure  service 
as  ours  has  been  presented ;  or  where  the  whole  is  at  the  option 
of  the  minister,  and,  therefore,  falls  as  he  falls,  peihaps  into 
wrongness  of  faith,  as  well  as  coldness  of  heart,  then  the  case 
may  be  very  different,  and  the  account  to  be  rendered  much 
less.  But  to  us,  by  virtue  of  our  apostolic  liturgy,  vital  Chris- 
tianity is  eontinually  held  forth,  in  all  its  fullness,  its  depth,  ito 
beauty;  and  is  it  not  peculiarly  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  this 
blessmg,  that  we  have  been  spared  so  bng,  and  delivered  so 
frequently?  But,  if  we  continue  to  neglect  this  blessing, .  .  to 
VOL.  I.  20 
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improve  it  no  better  than  we  have  done,  or  are  now  doing,  •  . 
what  have  we  to  look  forward  to?  God,  surely,  expects  from 
us,  that  we  should  not  remain  barren  or  unfruitful,  under  so 
permanent  a  provision  for  conveying  the  good  seed  into  our 
hearts.     « The  earth,  &c.  &c/     Heb.  vi.  7,  8. 

The  excellent  writers  on  religious  subjects  might  be  alluded 
to,  who  ceitainly  excel  all  other  writers  in  the  world :  but  that, 
I  only  suggest 

The  liberty  of  doing  as  we  please,  which  we  peculiarly  enjoy, 
is  a  talent  which  God  expects  us  to  improve,  ne  may,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  regulate  our  cimduct  by  reason ;  because  the 
authority  of  law  and  government  is,  with  us,  congruous  with 
reason ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even  fashion,  with  us,  is 
not  that  despotic  thing,  which  it  is  in  less  favored  countries.  Per- 
sonal and  domestic  conduct  is  unfettered  by  any  considerations, 
but  those  of  good  sense  and  conscience. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  wondeiiul,  that  so  favored  a  land  as  the 
British  empire,  should  be  guarded,  still,  by  that  hand  that 
formed  it :  but,  if  we  bury  our  talents ;  if  we  do  not  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world ;  if  we  do  not  honor  to  that  religion,  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  which  we  may  have,  if  it  be  not  our  own 
fault ;..  what  have  we  to  look  to,  but  the  fate  of  the  barren  fig-tree  1 

This  impresses  itself  the  more  strongly,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed, that  though  God  delivered  Jerusalem  for  his  own  sake,  and 
for  his  servant  David's  sake,  when  menaced  by  Sennacherib, 
he  nevertheless,  soon  after  delivered  it  into  the  band  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  though,  in  the  one  case,  not  a  bank  was 
permitted  to  be  raised,  in  the  other,  its  walls  were  laid  low,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

Can  there  be  a  more  awful  warning,  or  one  more  suitable  for 
us  to  lay  to  heart  ?  Their  deliverance,  was  hx  more  signal 
than  ours ;  yet  that  was  no  security  against  a  speedy  change, 
in  the  conduct  of  Providence  toward  them,  when,  instead  of 
being  instructed,  they  grew  more  careless  and  hardened  by  mer- 
cies. 

And  what  was  their  chief  fault?  'Cursed  is  he,'  saith 
the  scripture,  '  that  trusteth  in  man  ;  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm  ;  and,  in  his  heart,  goeth  from  the  Lord.'  They  had,  as 
we  have,  peculiar  grounds  to  make  God  their  refuse ;  but  of  the 
rock  which  begat  £em  they  were  unmindful,  and  (otgoi  the  God 
that  formed  them  :  « therefore,  thus  saidi  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  which  flow  sofUy 
(that  gentle  brook,  the  stream  which  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of 
Grod,  and  made,  by  the  appointment  of  Heaven,  an  emblem  of 
that  noiseless  energy  of  omnipotence,  whidi  was  their  invaluable 
portion)  and  rejoice  in  Rezin  and  Remaliah'd  son,  therefore,  be- 
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hold*  the  Lord  bringeth  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
strtMig  and  mightj,  even  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  glory ; 
and  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  dl  his 
banks.' 

And  is  not  this  our  fiuilt?  and  may  not  Divine  Providence 
have  indicated  it  to  us,  in  the  death  of  our  most  successful  war- 
rior? We  may,  indeed,  mourn  for  him,  as  the  Jews  for  Judas 
Maccabeus.  1  Mac  ix.  20,  21.  But  may  not  we,  and  our 
countrymen  ask,  whether,  by  trusting  in  him^  and  in  our  hearts 
going  from  that  Grod  whose  gift  he  was,  we  may  not  have  pro- 
vok^  our  heavenly  King  to  take  from  us  our  champion?  It  is 
surely  worthy  of  most  awful  reflection,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  gain  a  victory,  and  lose  him  who  gained  it,  and  had 
gained  many.  Surely,  this  mixes  admonition  wi^  mercy, 
warning  with  deliverance. 

Would  we,  then,  secure  to  our  country  a  continuance  of  the 
blessings,  so  long,  and  so  singulariy  vouchsafed  to  us,  let  us 
deeply  lay  to  heart  what  these  words  convey.  God  delivered 
Jenunlem,  for  his  own  sake ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  religion : 
and  for  his  servant  David's  sake  ;  that  is,  because  David's  love 
to  God,  was  remembered  in  behalf  of  his  nation.  Let  us,  then, 
set  ourselves,  in  good  earnest,  to  be  workers  together  with  God ; 
both  in  promoting  religion  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  worid  : 
by  the  first,  we  shall  ourselves  add  to  the  safety  of  our  land, 
as  ten  ri^teous  persons  would  have  procured  ue  deliverance 
of  Sodom ;  by  the  second,  we  shaU  increase  its  happiness,  and 
insure  its  well  being.  And  let  each  individual  lay  to  heart,  that, 
let  events  turn  out  as  they  may,  he  will  secure  his  own  [safety]) 
when  sinners  in  Zion  are  afimd,  when  fearfulness,  &c* 


LETTER  32. 
To  ike  Reo.  J.  Jebb. 

BeUevile,  !>««•  9*  IMS* 

Mt  dsar  Friend, 
I  AM  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you :  which  is,  that  you  will,  on 
receipt  of  this,  send  me^our  sermon  on  *  They  that  sleep,  sleep 
in  the  night',  &c.  :  that  is,  that  you  will  enclose  it  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. I  will  safely  return  it  to  you,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
week.  The  fact  is,  I  wish  to  have  it  to  read  here,  in  the  chapel, 
on  Sunday  evening  next 

This  may  strike  you  as  a  whimsical  kind  of  request :  but 
you  will  consider  the  painful  dearth  there  is  of  good  sermons ; 
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and  you  will,  also,  have  no  objection,  thus  to  elongate  your  fa- 
culty of  doing  good ;  besides,  'from  the  honest  report  I  will 
make  to  you  of  Uie  effect,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  how  for 
you  may  hope  to  profit  the  public,  by  sending  out  some  of  your 
discourses. 

I  naturally  wish  to  hear  from  you  about  vour  thank£«iTing 
sermon,  and  whether  my  hints  were  useful  to  you.  I  was 
pretty  well  employed,  as  I  was  obliged  to  write  an  entire  ser- 
mon for  one  person,  and  pirt  of  one  for  another.  The  perB<Hii 
for  whom  I  wrote  the  entu-e  sermon,  modified,  and  I  doubt  not, 
improved  it  The  part  was  deliveied  in  my  own  hearing,  one 
or  two  errors  excepted,  verbatim. 

I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  at  present ;  for  I  am  going,  with 
your  good  leave,  to  enlist  you  into  a  service  of  some  magnitude* 
It  is,  to  preach  a  diarity  sermon  for  the  Orphan  House.  Mrs. 
—  had  looked  to  — ^^ ;  but  he  wishes  to  decline  it ;  and  on 
grounds,  which  convince  her  she  ought  not  to  press  him.  He, 
Sierefore,  being  out  of  view,  she  next  looks  towai^  you :  £br 
her  object  is  to  have,  if  possible,  a  christian  sermcn.  I  own  I 
wish  y<m  to  accede  to  her  request,  and  if  you  do,  I  will  furnish 
you  with  a  text,  which  you  will  love  to  enlarge  upon  ;  and  some 
hints,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  not  dislike.  You  have  time 
enough  before  you,  as  it  will  not  be  till  some  time  in  May. 

I  nope,  earnestly,  to  hear  from  you  ccmtinued  good  accounts 
of  your  health  and  spirits ;  to  which,  I  am  weU  assured,  no 
earthly  means  can  be  more  conducible,  than  your  steady  per- 
severance in  riding.  But  what  I  also  once  more  mention  to 
you  is,  the  desirableness  of  your  taking  the  begbning  of  &e 
week  for  your  sermon.  This  would  leave  your  mind  so  diseifr- 
gaged,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  that  exercise  would  be 
doubly  serviceable  to  you.  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  in  danger  of 
t^zing  you  on  this  point :  but,  indeed,  I  am  impressed  so  much 
with  its  importance  for  you,  and  I  consider  it,  also,  as  so  good 
an  <^portunity  for  you  to  acquire  self-command,  that  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  my  deep  concern  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, omit  to  mention  it. 

I  must  now  break  off,  as  the  gentleman  who  is  to  carry 
this  to  town  is  on  the  point  of  going.  My  cordial  love  to  the 
Archbishop. 

J.  p.  has  probably  written  to  you  before  this.  He  perseveres 
m  wnting  most  happy  letters  to  me,  and  to  Mrs.  L.  That  is, 
one  to  each  of  us,  since  he  returned  home. 

Always  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashcl,  Dec.  17.  1805. 

Mt  dear  Sib, 
Along  with  this,  I  Bend  jou  a  copy  of  my  ordinatioii  aennon ; 
which  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  later  in  the  week, 
than  yon  would  recommend.  The  tnith  is,  that,  between  pre- 
parmg  my  examination,  the  eouumnation  itself,  and  some  inidis- 
position,  I  foand  myself^  pretty  late  on  Saturday,  without  any 
other  provision  for  the  next  day,  than  an  arranged  plan  in  my 
headf  and,  on  tiying  to  wiite,  tluit  cTening,  I  could  compass  no 
more  than,  the  introduction  (p.  1.) ;  being  really  exhausted,  by 
the  prelections  I  had  been  giving  for  three  davs.  In  this  dilem- 
ma, I  thought  it  best  to  go  to  b^  at  eight  o'clock,  and  rise  veiy 
eaily.  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock,  a.  m.,  I  rose,  and  put  to 
paper  what  I  now  send.  It  ^ves  me  much  pleasure  to  think 
that  Mr.  — — ,  the  new  priest,  is  under  veiy  serious  impressions. 
He  is  certainly,  just  now,  radier  ignorant ;  but  his  dispositi<His 
are  excell^it    He  took  hugely  to  all  that  was  said;  and  has 


this  morning  gone  home,  with  a  gig  full  of  books,  and  a  very 
thorou^  re^ution  to  give  himseU'up  wholly  to  his  profession. 
M.  was  present  at  the  examination ;  and  I  thank  received  some 
information  which  gave  him  pleasure. 

In  tile  sermon  I  now  send,  you  wifl  recognize  a  sentiment 
from  Ogden,  about  '  all  the  distinctions  of  moralitv.'  It  came 
forcibly  to  my  mind ;  and  though  I  had  not  the  volume  to  refer 
to,  I  put  it  down,  possibly  much  marred  in  the  enpression.  You 
wUl  also  recollect  Seneca's  sentiment  *  Spiritus  I>ei  res  delicata,' 
&c. ;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  still  more  easily  recognize  ideas* 
which  I  have  imbibed  from  yourself  and  from  *  the  Hints.'  I 
know  not  whether  I  have,  in  any  measure,  made  them  my 
own,  by  the  phraseology ;  but  whether  they  be  deemed  stolen 
goods  or  not,  they  were  too  much  to  my  purpose  to  be  set  aside. 

I  fear  this  letter  is  incoherent,  for  I  have  been  hurried ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  ill  and  crookedly  written,  for  I  have  been  almost 
in  the  dark.  But  you  will  excuse  errors.  Pmy  do  write  very 
soon  to 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

John  Jbbv* 
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LETTER  33. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BdlevOe,  Bray,  Dec.  90.  1806. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  WRITE  a  line  or  two  to  flay,  that  your  sermon  reached  me  safe- 
ly on  Sunday  morning  last ;  and  the  only  drawback  that  I  have 
had,  in  my  pleasure  respecting  it,  is,  that  I  did  not  read  it  my- 
self in  ^  evening.  I  thought  I  had  drilled  — ^  sufficiently ; 
but  still  it  was  not  what  it  should  be.     It  was  liked,  however,  by 

all ;   and  it  delighted .     Mrs.  L.  has  begged  permission  to 

have  it  transcribed,  which  I  was  sure  you  would  not  refuse,  and 
I  therefore  did  not  oppose. 

I  am  trying  my  own  hand  at  a  sermon ;  and  have  got  two 
thirds  through  it  If  I  succeed  in  such  things,  I,  too,  may  med* 
itate  giving  a  volume  of  Sunday  readings.  My  text  is  that  verse 
in  Habakkuk, « But  the  just  shall  hve  by  his  faith.'  I  find  it 
a  pleasant  subject ;  and  you  know  it  is  a  copious  one*  I  mean 
to  stay  here,  tUl  towards  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  is  a 
lovely  place  ;  and  I  even  become  more  and  more  attached  to  it 

You  must  preach  that  sermon ;  and  you  need  feel  no  difficul- 
ty about  it  As  soon  as  one  or  two  matters  are  out  of  my  thoughts, 
I  will  furnish  you  with  the  hints  I  spoke  c^,  for  your  considera* 
tion.  Tour  letters  have  given  me  great  pleasure.  I  cannot  but 
be  ever  interested  in  what  concerns  you ;  and  to  hear  from 
yourself  what  satisfies  me,  is  a  very  great  comfort  indeed.  Your 
liking  to  ride  alone,  and  finding  your  ftu^ulfy  of  solitary  thinking 
improve,  is  just  what  I  could  wish.  I  know  from  a  little,  but  not 
enough  experience,  that  nottiing  tends  so  much  to  make  one, 
both  agreeable  and  useful  in  company,  as  finding  solitude  agree- 
able to  oneselE 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  certain  inward  strength,  a  self-posses- 
sion, a  self-command,  and,  therefore,  a  self-satisfaction,  which 
ia  the  happiest  of  all  possessions ;  except  that  which  gives  it  (the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  him  whom  he  hath  sent).  But  this 
frame  is  not  to  be  had  at  once,  nor,  perhaps,  at  all,  if  we  do  not 
labor  for  it  But  we  can  do  this,  only  by  continued  endeavors  to 
practise  it.  And  we  can  do  so  to  purpose,  in  solitude  onl^r* 
Self-command  must,  indeed,  be  most  essentially  exerted  in  soci- 
ety:  but  it  must  have  been  got  in  private  ;  in  perpetual  effi:>rt8 
to  live  upon  ourselves,  and  be,  under  God,  our  own  bank,  from 
whence  to  draw  comfcHi.  Growth  in  diis,  is  growth  in  common 
sense,  in  usefulness,  and  in  happiness.    And  to  find  in  myself 
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any  satisfactory  pro^,  that  I  am  thus  strengthened  with  might  by 
God's  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  does  delight  me.  I  soberly  ask* 
what  can  I  want  further  in  this  world,  but  to  be  still  more  estab- 
lished, and  still  more  settled,  in  this  essential  felicity.  The  bell 
has  rung  for  prayers,  I  must,  therefore,  only  add,  tiuit 

I  am  always  yours, 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

.To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caahel,  Dec.  2S.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
This  morning  brought  me  your  letter ;  and,  with  it,  brou^t  me 
much  comfort  which  I  stood  in  need  of.  Tliis  bad  weather  has 
affected  me  with  a  severe  cold  and  headache  :  the  latter,  indeed, 
was  probably  helped  on,  by  the  necessity  of  framing  a  very  bad- 
dish  confirmation  sermon,  for  yesterday :  but,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  I  so  feel  the  effect,  that  I  have  made  a  provisional  en- 
gagement with  Mr. ,  that  he  shall  preach  on  Christmas 

day. 

Still,  however,  my  engagement  is  but  provisional ;  for  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  discourse  on  St.  Matt.  xi.  4,  6. ;  which,  I 
conceive,  may  be  so  manfiged,  as  to  suit  Christmas  tolerably. 
I  know  not  whether  you  recollect  my  differing  from  you,  on  the 
subject  of  St  John's  doubts :  formerly,  I  followed  Atterbury, 
Doddridge,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Baptist  merely 
wished  to  remove  the  scruples  of  his  followers.  Lately,  how- 
ever, I  have  come  over  to  me  other  way  of  thinking.  Our  Lord 
never  used  words,  without  a  depth  of  meaning :  but  what  force 
or  spirit  would  there  be  in  '  Go  and  shew  John',  if  St.  John  had 
no  doubt  ?  Our  Lord  commonly  shaped  his  answers,  so  as  to 
meet  what  was  in  the  heart  of  those  who  addressed  him.  If, 
therefore,  the  doubt  originated  with  St  John's  disciples,  can  it 
be  supposed,  that  he  would  have  omitted  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  censuring  their  unbelief;  and  is  it  probable,  that  he  would 
have  used  expressions  which  convey  an  indirect  reproof  to  &L 
John,  if  St  John  did  not  deserve  it?  I  do  not  attribute  much 
weiffht  to  the  argument,  which  dwells  on  the  full  evidence  that 
St  John  had,  and  the  direct  testimony  he  bore.  Those  earlier 
impressions  might  have  been  considerably  effaced,  when  the 
special  purpose  of  his  mission  was  at  an  end :  and  besides, 
would  it  not  be  attributing  too  much,  to  him  who  was  inferior  to 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  suppose,  that  his  faith 
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remained  unshaken,  amidst  greater  trials,  than  any  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  exposed  to,  before  their  Master's  death  ? 

All  this,  however,  is  litde  to  the  purpose  of  my  sermon.  I 
would,  then,  first  put  briefly,  the  evidence  arising  from  the  mirap 
cles  performed  :  this  evidence,  in  itself,  does  not  go  to  prove 
the  point  in  question,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  because, 
miracles  might  have  been  wrought,  by  a  person  with  an  inferior 
divine  commission ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  vezy 
miracles  wrought,  were  those  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  attribute 
to  the  Mes»ah ;  a  prophet  who  must  have  had  peculiar  weight 
with  St.  John ;  then,  indeed  the  probability  of  our  Lord's  mes- 
siahship  becomes  very  strong.  But  more  conclusive  evidence 
remains  behind.  *  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'  This 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christianity ;  the  point  in 
which  it  differs,  from  eveiy  heathen,  and  eyery  Jewish  system. 
The  gospel  is  preached.  1.  To  the  poor  in  condition.  Contrast 
with  all  philosophical  systems,  which  were  exclusively  adapted 
to  the  wise,  to  the  learned,  to  those  of  superior  stations  in 
life.  2.  To  the  poor  in  spirit,  (which  though  not  commonly 
adverted  to,  I  take  to  be  the  grand  point,)  :  in  Isaiah,  it  is  <  lo 
the  meek\  which  is  rendered,  in  oiir  Lord's  quotation,  *  to  the 
poor.'  St  Luke,  iv.  18.  Now,  that  the  poor  may  signify  the 
poor  in  spirit,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  first  beati- 
tude, witn  the  parallel  place  in  St  Luke.  These  passages,  tak- 
en along  with  ^  Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  &c.  &c.' 
*  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  diey  that  are  sick,  &c.' ; 
and,  indeed,  compared  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  the  answer  to  8U  John  Baptist, 
has  a  direct  reference  to  what  I  deem  the  highest  branch 
of  internal  evidence,  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel,  to  all  those 
who  are  consciously  *  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked',  in  a  moral  sense.  The  preaching  good 
tidings,  to  persons  thus  spiritually  poor,  is  a  fine  contrast  to  Jew- 
ish theology  and  morals ;  which  adBTorded  comfort  to  those  only, 
who  thought  themselves  righteous.  On  the  above,  then,  and 
other  grounds,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  take  that  spiritual  view, 
which  the  common  interpretation  very  imperfectly  affords. 

All  this,  I  fear,  is  meagre,  common-place  stuff  I  was  willing, 
however,  first  to  satisfy  myself,  and  ttien  to  satisfy  you,  that  I 
can  think  a  little,  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  ailments,  YAddk 
would,  some  time  ago,  have  prevented  me  fix>m  thinking  at  all. 
I  am  very  glad  that  my  sermon  could  be  of  any  use  as  a  Sun- 
day reading :  and  happy,  on  higher  iban  personal  motives,  Uiat 
it  gave  satisfaction  to  die  congregation.  Tou  judeed  quite 
lifpU  in  not  objecting  to  its  being  transcribed.  Surely,  it  must 
«ver  be  most  grtUifjong  to  me,  to  afford  any  kind  of  gratifica- 
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tion  to  Mrs.  L— — ».  But  who,  indeed,  has  a  better  title  than 
you,  to  dispose  of  that,  or  any  sermon  of  mine  ?  Pray  have 
you  since  received  the  inclosure  of  an  ordination  sermon?  I 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  forward  it 
to  you ;  but  did  not  mention  B ^  as  I  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  would  reach  you  there. 

Since  you  are  imperative  about  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  objection.  You  know  you 
may  freely  and  fully  command  me.  And  as,  in  this  instance, 
you  promise  me  much  useful  aid,  I  know  not  whether  the  mat- 
ter may  not  be  as  well  ^us  settled,  as  in  any  other  feasible 
mode  ;  since  our  friend  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  certain 
that,  however  I  may  partake  of  the  perfections  attributed  to  him- 
self, b^  Shakspearc's  clown,  ^  Many,  and  I  can  mar  a  good 
stoiy  m  the  telling  of  it',  your  hints  will  at  least  come  forward 
with  this  advantage,  that  I  can  promise  they  will  be  cordially  re- 
ceived by  me.  I  wish  I  could  be  equally  certain  o£  feeling 
their  influence  upon  my  heart. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
your  letter :  it  was  a  cordial  to  me,  and  has  actually  contribut- 
ed more  to  support  me  through  a  day  of  iUness,  than  you  can, 
perhaps,  well  conceive.  Will  not  this  be  a  stiimulus  to  you  to 
write  oflen,  though  it  be  but  half  a  page  1  My  temperament 
is  such,  that  a  little  sound  wisdom,  thrown  in  at  a  needful  time, 
cheers  my  spirits  for  more,  than  HPy  thing  which  society  can 
afford.  Happy  as  I  am  in  conversing  with  you,  I  doubt  whe* 
ther,  in  the  hour  of  nervous  depression,  a  letter  f^om  you  would 
not  tend  more  to  calm  and  compose  my  mind,  than  even  a 
whole  day  of  actual  conversation  widi  you.  Must  not  this  arise 
from  hence,  that  the  letter  inspires  me  with  the  wish,  and  «oU* 
tude  affords  me  the  opportunity,  of  looking  at  home  for  com* 
fort  1  I  have  oftexx  wondered,  why  hours  of  your  wise,  iastnio 
tive,  delightAil  talk  have  so  frequently  failed  *  mihi  me  reddert 
amicum.'  May  not  this  have  been  the  cause,  •  •  that  I  was  s^ 
duced,  by  iU  to  transgress  that  sage  moral  maxim,  Jie  te  quie- 
siveris  extra? 

The  Archbishop  caUed  on  me  just  before  my  dinner.  I  talk- 
ed over  with  him  the  substance  of  what  I  wrote  above,  as  to 
die  poor  in  spirit ;  at  first,  he  differed  altogether ;  but,  latterly, 
was  coming  round  to  me.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  wrong  in  my 
view ;  for,  probably,  I  shall  have  preached  on  the  subject,  be- 
fore an  answer  from  you  could  reach  me.  I  was  much  struck, 
some  weeks  back,  with  passages  from  Seneca  and  Lucretius, 
graphically  descriptive  of  the  tedium  vits  :  one  from  Lucretius 
1  will  transcribe  for  you,  lest  you  should  not  have  the  book  to 
refer  to : 

VOL.   I.  21  • 
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Si  ponent  honiines,  proinde  ac  ntntke  Tidentiv 
Pondus  inesM  uiimo,  <)uod  se  gravitate  faliget, 
Et  quibiu  id  fiat  cauais  co^noacere,  et  imde 
Tanta  nali  tanquaan  molea  in  pectore  oonatet ; 
Hattd  ila  vitam  agervnt,  ut  nunc  plenimque  ndenua. 
ff^  ubi  quisque  velit,  nescire,  et  querere  aemper, 
Coaunmare  locmn,  quasi  onua  de^ere  poaait. 
Exit  aape  foraa,  ma^nia  ex  edibua  ille, 
Baaa  domi  quern  pert«aum  'at,  auliitoqae  rerarlit ; 
<ituippe  foris  nihilo  meliua  mii  sentiat  eaae. 
Cumt  agena  maanoa  ad  vtUam  hie  pnscipitaBtari 
AuziUum  tectia  qoaai  ferre  aidentibua  iMtaai : 
Oacitat  extemplo,  tetigit  cum  limina  viUc ; 
Aut  abit  in  aonmuin  graTia,  atque  obliTiaquerit, 
Aut  etiaan  pfoperaoa  urbeoi  petit,  atque  reviaiL 
Hoc  ae  quiaque  modo  fugit :  at,  quern  acilicet,  ut  fit, 
Effugere  baud  potia  eat,  ingratia  beret,  et  angit. 

Is  not  this  a  masterly  description?  The  whole  carries  the  im- 
pression of  real  life;  it  is  no  fancy  piece.  Some  of  the 
touches  describe  the  yeiy  manners  of  to-day.  ^  Currit  agens 
mannoB.'  There,  we  have  precisely  the  curricles  and  ponies 
of  Bond  Street;  for,  happily.  Bond  Street  has  monopolized 
our*  DubUn  loungers  of  the  nrst  rate, .  .  one  of  the  best  re- 
sults of  the  Union.  But,  indeed,  we  have,  throughout,  an  al- 
most living  picture  of  the  miserable  shifts  and  expedients,  by 
which  the  world  is  tiying ,  *  onus  deponere.'  Lucretius  Imew 
the  malady  right  well ;  unhappily,  he  did  not  know  the  cure. 
His  remedy  was  suicide ;  and  after  that,  an  eternal  sleep :  for 
these  he  actually  proposes,  as  tiie  <mly  refuge  of  the  miserable. 
Who  that  deeply  considers  tiiis,  must  not,  from  his  heart,  bless 
God  for  the  gospel  1 

I  do  believe  the  Archbishop  acquits  me  of  laziness.  Since 
we  parted,  I  have  preached  eyery  Sunday  but  two ;  and  in  lieu  of 
diem,  there  has  been  a  thanksgiving  sermon ;  besides  the  exam- 
ination for  orders,  and  extra  preparation  for  the  confirmation,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  have  catechized  on  Mondajrs,  as  well  as 
Fridays.  It  would,  however,  be  a  small  matter  to  be  acquitted 
by  the  Archbishop,  if  I  could  not  acquit  myself:  this,  I  trust,  I 
can.  I  own  I  should  be  very  thankful,  if  I  were  to  rise  to- 
morrow without  a  throbbing  head ;  in  that  case,  I  mi^t  do 
something  for  Christmas  day. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

J.  J. 
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LETTER  34. 

Bellevao  Bray,  Dec.  2S.  IMfr. 
Mr    DEAR   AljU  J£BB» 

1  THANK  you  much  for  sending  me  your  ordinalion  sermon  * ; 
whiqh  I  thuik  most  substantially  good :  and  ^at  I  particularly 
like  in  it,  is  that  easy  flow  of  compositiont  to  which  I  was  solici- 
tous to  see  you  come.  The  time  in  which  you  wrote  it,  makes 
it  appear  to  me  a  wonderful  little  discourse ;  and  Mrs.  L— — 
thinks  it  one  of  the  best  discourses  she  has  ever  read.  I  do 
not  go  thus  &r  :  but  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it  indeed.  There 
were  one  or  two  places  in  whicht  had  1  been  near,  and  had  there 
been  time,  I  should  have  suggested  a  short  addition,  in  order  to 
prevent  your  meaning  being  mistaken.  For  example,  where 
you  say,  that  *  the  word  of  God  would  enable',  (I  quote  from 

memory,  for  Mrs.  L has  not  yet  returned  the  sermon,)  I 

should  have  expressly  added,  *  when  impressed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.'  You  may  be  sure  I  conceive  you  to  have  had  this  fully 
in  your  thouffhts.  And,  where  you  speak  of  the  Bible  furnish* 
ing  such  ri(£,  and  diversified  materials,  I  should  have  recom- 
mended the  express  recognition  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
human  learning,  as  both  philologically,  and  phi)oao{4iically,  aid- 
ing the  due  understanding  of  God's  word.  Thb,  too,  you  feel 
just  as  much  as  I.  In  fact,  my  good  friend,  your  style  of 
preaching  seems  to  me  to  be  woncterfully  wbat  it  should  be ; 
and  its  being  so,  and  its  obvious  improvement  as  to  manner, 
even  in  this  last  discourse,  gives  me  most  cordial  gratification 
and  satisfaction. 

I  must  only  add,  that  I  am  always  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  35. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

Written  *t  B ,  Jan.  4., 

Dtted  from  Dublin,  Jan.  7.  1806. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  OUGHT,  before  this,  to  have  acknowledged   the  receipt    of 
your  pleasant  letter.     It  was  a  cordial  to  me.     Every  sentiment 

♦  Tlu«  discottrte  was  published  in  th«  following  year.    Soe  Jebb'e  8«rmons,  on 
Suhiecu  chiefly  Practical,  Serm.  XI. . .  fid. 
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and  observation  in  it,  relative  to  yourself,  and  to  human  nature, 
I  cordially  agreed  with ;  and  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  passage 
from  Lucretius,  which  is  most  remarkable.  But,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text  there,  I  do  not  so  fully,  accord  with  you. 
I  say,  so  fully,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  sense  is  really 
in  the  text :  but,  in  my  mind,  not  as  the  immediate  meaning, 
but  as  that  w^ch  the  literal  meaning  leads  to,  or  rather  (what  is 
veiy  near  your  own  idea)  involves.  I  would  object  only  to  its 
being  supposed,  that  our  Lord  meant  those  to  whom  he  spoke, 
or  even  John,  so  to  understand  him.  The  frame  of  mind  John 
appears  to  have  sunk  into,  made  it  peculiarly  expedient  to  pre- 
sent to  him  proofs,  sensible  and  palpable ;  therefore,  our  Savior 
says,  *  60,  and  tell  J(to  the  things  which  ye  hear  and  see.' 
Now,  what  did  they  hear  and  see,  respecting  the  particular 
point  you  speak  of?  Not,  I  think,  the  spintual,  but  the  Hteral 
fiict :  our  Lord  was,  at  the  time,  working  miracles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  ;  for,  as  the  messengers  of  John  *  de- 
parted, he  began  to  say  to  the  multitude',  &c.  He,  therefore, 
made  an  appeal  to  their  own  senses ;  and,  as  their  senses  were 
not  yet  so  exercised,  as  to  discern  spintual  things  in  them- 
selves ;  nor,  probably,  to  apprehend  much  about  any  thing  in- 
ward i  they  would,  of  coarse,  explain  our  Savior's  words,  by 
what  they  saw ;  and^ve  the  same  literal  meaning  to  the  poor, 
as  to  the  bhnd,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the  deaf,  and  the  dead. 
In  which  terms,  however,  there  was,  generally  at  least,  if  not 
particularly,  a  spiritual  purport,  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  as  ap- 
pears from  St  John  ix.  39,  &c.  &c. 

Yet  I  must  allow,  that  the  last  particular  involves  a  spiritual 
meaning,  more  necessarily  than  the  others :  because,  in  what- 
ever sense  we  are  to  understand  the  poor,  the  evangelizing  them 
is,  ipso  fiicto,  a  spiritual  blessing.  This,  however,  does  not,  I 
conceive,  make  at  all  against  the  primary  meaning  of  nrwxo& 
being  literal.  I  rather  think  there  is  a  peculiar  proprietv  in  so 
understanding  it,  because,  in  this  view,  I  think  this  last  fact  be- 
comes the  uniting  link,  by  which  the  old  dispensation,  and  the 
new,  are  connected  together. 

Isaiah  prophesied  of  the  Messiah  all  the  things  here  enumer- 
ated, and  particularly  the  last  He  prophesied  under  an  out- 
ward, and  miraculous  dispensation ;  under  which  dispensation, 
also,  the  Messiah  was  to  come.  The  prophecy,  ultimately, 
pointed  to  spiritual  blessings  :  the  Messiah  came,  substantially, 
for  spiritual  purposes.  But^  as  the  prophecy  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  existing  dbpensation,  so,  the  Divine  personage, 
whom  the  prophet  described,  must  literally,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
fulfil  the  prophecy,  in  order  to  fit  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  ap]>ears.     His  divine  course  commences,  under  the  outward 
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system  of  Judaism :  outward  miraeles,  therefore,  must  attend 
that  commencement,  to  show  that  he  is  the  consummatioD  of 
that  system.  He,  therefore,  does  literally,  all  that  Isaiah  pre- 
diets,  as  the  necessary  introduction  to  his  doing  the  same  things 
spiritually.  But,  as  the  prophet  had  remarkably  added  a  spirit- 
ual blessing  to  all  the  rest,  so  our  Savior  adds  to  his  outward 
miracles,  from  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  ministry,  this  complete* 
ly  spirituud  function ;  that  is,  he  engages,  professedly  and  osten- 
sibly, in  the  instructing  of  that  part  of  society,  who,  until  now, 
had  been  comparatively  neglected.  And  he  does  so,  not  only 
from  divine  benevolence  to  those  whom  he  commiserated  *  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd',  but  to  show,  by  an  impressive  and 
intelligible  act,  the  complete  spirituality  of  the  system  he  was 
about  to  introduce. 

You  justly  observe,  Aat  this  is  die  point,  in  which  the  gospel 
difiera  fr<Mn  every  heathen,  and  every  Jewish  system ;  and  you 
add,  that  the  {x-eaching  to  the  poor  in  condition,  forms  a  con- 
trast with  all  philosoph^al  systems.  But  I  would  add,  that  the 
difference  does  not  lie  merely  between  every  philosophical 
and  every  Jewish  system,  and  Christianity ;  but  between  the  di- 
vine dispensations  of  Judaism,  and  Christianity :  for  Judaism,  be- 
ing a  system  of  temporal  blessings  and  {nromises  (I  speak  not 
now  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  influeiicea,  which  ran  on,  latently, 
fixHU  the  -patriarchs,  and  preserved,  throughout  the  Jewish  econo- 
my, a  kind  oi  subterranean  course,  •  •  *  If  thou  seekest  her  as 
silver,  and  searchestibr  her  as  for  hid  treasures',  says  8olomon« 
.  •  diough  bubbling  up  every  now  and  then,  in  die  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets :  but  I  speak  stricdy  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation) 
this,  I  say,  being  as  it  was,  there  was  actually  no  text  to  preach 
to  the  poor  upon ;  no  open,  no  waflrant,  for  evangelizing  diem. 
Some  scintillations  of  such  a  thing,  appear  in  the  prophetic,  and 
devotional  parts  ;  but,  in  the  law  itself,  absolutely  nothing :  but 
rather  the  reverse.  The  Je^sh  poor  might  certainly  pick  up 
much,  to  cherish  the  virtues  fit  to  yield  them  comfort ;  but  they 
were  no  more  expressly  provided  for,  than  the  heathens  them^ 
selves  were. 

Nor  eould  this  be  otherwise,  imtil  a  *  more  excellent  ministry* 
should  come ;  *  a  covenant  established  upon  better  promises' : 
spiritual  promises,  applicable  to  man  as  man ;  and  of  course  ex- 
tending to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich :  yea,  more  applica- 
ble to  the  poor,  as  being  the  only  prospect,  by  which  diey  could 
be  rationally  invited  to  take  comfort  Here,  dien,  lay  the  pro- 
prie^  of  our  Savior  seeking  die  literally  poor,  &s  his  most  im- 
mediate charge :  not  only  because  he,  for  the  first  time,  offered 
them  rational  consolation ;  but  also  because,  in  doing  so,  he  cv- 
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idenced  the  sublime  novdty  of  his  character,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  mission.  Many  prophets,  in  former  times,  had 
wrought  miracles ;  this  being  perfectly  congruous  with  the  then 
state  of  things  ;  but  they  did  not  collect  around  them  the  forlorn 
classes  of  society:  because  they  had  no  good  news  for  them ; 
no,  blessings  applicable  to  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  so 
distinctly  and  unequiyocally  manifest  the  opening  of  a  new  state 
of  things,  as  this  particular  conduct  of  our  Savior :  by  no  act 
could  he,  in  the  first  instance,  so  aptly  have  cracked  the  shell  of 
Judaism,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  in  no  way  so  strikingly  indicate  his 
real  object,  or  so  directly  disabuse  those  who  entertamed  secular 
ideas  of  the  Messiah ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  no  other  manner  so  fitly 
make  a  transit,  fi'om  the  one  system  to  the  other.  I  would  add, 
that,  of  all  possible  predictions,  this  was  the  most  remarkable, 
for  the  reasons  just  given :  it  bein^  in  fact  a  prediction,  which, 
when  fulfilled,  must  imply  the  passmg  away  of  a  temporal,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  dispensation.  It,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  was,  as  I  akeady  hinted,  the  very  fittest  for  our  Lord 
to  lay  stress  upon,  or  to  conclude  with,  on  such  an  occasion. 

You  see,  then,  that,  in  my  mind,  the  word  was  used  by  our 
Lord  literally ;  but  that,  in  this  literal  fact,  the  spirituality  of 
the  Gospel  began  signally  to  unfold  itself:  and  doubtless  it  was 
hereby  mainly  intimated,  thai,  in  this  new  dispensation,  the  rich, 
in  order  to  be  profited,  must  come  down  to  the  same  level  with 
the  poor.  But  there  was  a  poverty  inherent  in  human  nature, 
alike  extreme  in  all.  And,  as  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation related  wholly  to  this  poverty,  they  were  first  addressed, 
who  were  most  likely  to  acknowledge  their  want  of  that,  ivbkh 

*^quo  ptnperibus  prod«st,  locapletabut  »que.' 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  diat  the  discourse  in  St  Luke,  is  not  the 
same  with  that  in  St.  Matthew  ;  but  &repetition  of  the  substance 
of  it,  on  some  other  occasion.  And  ¥^e  the  expression  in  St. 
Matthew,  fixes  the  term  to  a  spiritual  sense,  that  in  St.  Luke 
might  safely  have  a  more  literal  bearing ;  because  it  is  not,  bless- 
ed are  the  poor,  but  *  ye  poor :'  ye,  who  have  made  the  right  use 
of  your  outward  circumstances,  and  are  become  my  disciples,  so 
very  few  of  whom  are  to  be.  found  amone  the  more  afiluent. 

Yet,  if  you  preached  what  you  intended,  you  have  nothin|;  to 
repent  of:  for,  most  assuredly,  you  have  said  nothing,  mto 
nH^ch  the  text  would  not  unfold.  I  mean  only  to  say,  that 
the  fullest  scriptural  meaning,  is  aided  rather  than  [hindered]* 
by  the  fullest  literal  interpretation. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  your  wish  to  hear 
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often  from  me,  however  brieflj.  You  have,  I  assure  yoUf  fiir- 
nished*  me  with  as  strong  motives  for  doing  this,  as  you  well 
could ;  not  only  by  the  expressions  in  your  letter,  but  by  the 
very  physiognomy  of  it  I  think  I  see  in  it  the  very  hikurity, 
that  I  myself  was  the  means  of  exciting ;  and  believe  me,  to 
make  you  cheeHul,  will  ever  cheer  myself* 

I  mean  to  return  to  town  on  Tuesday  the  7th,  after  a  very 
pleasant  time.  I  more  and  more  think,  that  my  visits  to  diis 
place  are  in  the  order  of  Providence  ;  and  I  seem  to  myself 
to  perceive  consequences  actually  arising,  from  my  being  here, 
which  i^den  my  heart.  It  is  a  place  which  seems  to  have 
had  the  Divine  eye  peculiaiiy  upon  it.  And  appearing  to  myuAf 
to  observe  grovnng  proofs  of  this,  I  more  and  more  enjoy 
myself  here. 

I  presume  you  have,  ere  this,  heard  from •    I  know  he 

meant  to  write  to  you :  and  I  think  must  have  done  so,  if  some- 
thing has  not  retarded  it.    I  certainly  get  charming  letters  fram  . 
him. 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  written  as  often,  or  as  largely,  as  I 
should  have  dcMie,  to  the  dear  Archbishop.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
from  want  of  disposition,  for  he  lives  in  my  heart  of  hearts :  but 
I  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  me  to  be  a  regular  correspondenl, 
when  there  is  not  stinndating  regularity  in  ttie  post  In  DuMr, 
the  hour  of  seven  makes  me  sit  down  at  six,  and  work  for  fifty- 
five  minutes ;  which  leaves  room  for  one  tolerable  letter.  My 
natural  indolence  requires  all  this :  for,  were  there  not  something 
in  me  to  counteract  bodily  disposition,  I  should  be  as  torpid  an 
animal  as  ffoes  upon  two  lees.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  could  not 
exist  at  all,  and,  therefore,  i  may  well  give  thanks  in  eveiy 
thing ;  for  every  ray  of  consolation  1  have  ever  felt,  has  emanat- 
ed from,  not  merely  the  providence,  but  the  grace  of  God.  And 
were  the  influences,  which  have  distinguished  my  last  eight  yean 
from  former  years,  to  be,  fbr  one  day,  wholly  withdrawn,  that 
setting  sun  would  see  me  the  wretchedest  of  human  creatures. 
I  shall  veiy  shortly  endeavor  to  talk  to  you,  about  the  text  I 
propose  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  always,  most 
truly  and  entirely  yours, 

Alkx.  Khoz. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  Jl.  Knox,  Eiq. 

Cashel,  Jan.  8.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  WAS  not  without  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  before  this ;  but, 
perhaps,  my  hopes  were  somewhat  unreasonable*  Our  last  let^ 
ters  passed  each  other  on  the  road ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  strict 
matter  of  debt  must  remaia  in  doubt,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  part,  to 
provoke  yx>u  to  a  renewal  of  that  instruction  and  delight,  which  I 
never  fail  to  receive  from  your  communications. 

It  gives  me  heart-felt  pleasure,  that  the  little  ordination  ser- 
mon chords  you  any  gratification ;  especially,  in  point  of  style. 
,  But  I  am  sensible  that  much,  very  much  requires  to  be  correct- 
ed and  acquired  :  more,  indeed,  than  I  can  hope  will  ever  be 
accomplished ;  for,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  I  fear  I  am 
doomed  never  to  rise  above  the  *  non  contemnenda  mediocri- 
tas'  of  Quinctilian,  if,  indeed,  I  ever  get  so  far.  However,  it 
will  be  very  well  if  I  am  enabled  to  do  what  I  can ;  though  I 
should  never  attain  the  power  of  doing  what  I  would.  You 
will,  perhaps,  be  well  pleased  to  hear,  that  I  did  not  meddle  with 
St  John  the  Baptist's  message.  In  order  to  make  a  useful  dis- 
course upon  it,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  that  spirit- 
ual turn,  to  that  part  of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  poor, 
which  a  con^egation  might  not  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in* 
And,  ajB  plain  and  unquestionable  tests  are  not  wanting,  from 
wheiMse  to  derive  the  instruction  I  wished  to  communicate,  it  is 
surely  best  to  avoid  setting  out,  with  prejudices  against  one. 
The  Sunday  before  last,  I  gave  a  little  discourse  on  that  passage 
of  Isaiah, '  The  voice  said.  Cry'.  « All  flesh  is  grass,'  &c.  I 
comiected  the  introduction  wi^  the  season  of  our  Lord's  first 
advent,  as  leading  to  the  consideration  of  his  second ;  and  I 
made  full  use  of  Lowth's  striking  comment  on  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  body  and  close  of  the  discourse,  was  occupied  by 
reflectk>ns,  suitable  to  the  close  of  the  year,  vrith  a  short  refer- 
ence to  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Mansergh,  the  curate  of  Tipr 
perary,  who  was  carried  off  on  Ghristmai-day,  after  an  illness 
of  onl^  three  days.  He  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  nearly  connected  with  some  of  them.  The  aw- 
ralness  of  the  subject,  and  the  train  of  thought  which  that  very 
pregnant  text  naturally  produced,  did,  I  think,  deeply  impress ; 
but  whether  permanentty,  remains  yet  to  be  decided. 
— -  has  written  me  a  most  happy  letter.    The  very  senti- 
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ments  your  heart  could  wish,  flowing  forth  with  spontaneous 
Uveliness ;  coming  from  the  heart,  and  speaking  to  the  heart, 
in  truth,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  got  S.  Chrysostom's  wings.  He 
id  now  a  hawk,  or  an  eagle  ;  and,  I  trust,  untethered,  or  at  least 
without  any  other  incumbrance  than  a  few  tags,  or  threads, 
which  will  soon  crumble  into  dust,  and  mingle  with  the  thin  air. 
I  do,  with  my  soberest  judgment,  expect  great  things  from  him. 
All  the  ardor  of  his  fine  spirit  still  remains ;  only  that  he  is  now 
directed  to  loving,  more  than  to  doing.  And  we  know  that  the 
progress,  in  the  one  case,  is  infinite  ;  while,  in  the  other,  it  is 
bounded  in  very  narrow  limits.  Why  should  he  not  have  been 
urged  to  accept  the  orphan  Asylum  sermon  1  I  conclude  there 
were  some  urgent  reasons,  or  Mrs.  L.  would  not  have  let  hkm 
off.  But  do  you  not  think,  that,  by  preaching  a  christian  dis- 
course on  that  occasion,  he  might  have  done  much  good  t 
There  is  something  so  attractive,  so  gentle,  so  winning,  in  his 
manner,  that  we  may  say  of  him,  in  a  qualified  sense, 

*  That  truUis  divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue.' 

If  you  could  give  me  a  text  for  a  Cashel  sermon,  and  a  very 
short  pajper  of  hints,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  write  from  it : 
such  a  ttung  might,  perhaps,  be  here  in  time,  to  enable  me  to 
have  it  against  Sunday,  1 9th  inst  The  shorter  the  hints,  the 
more  acceptable ;  because  my  object  is  to  be  led  into  a  train 
of  thought  for  myself.  When  you  send  anything  at  length,  I 
find  your  words  so  good,  that  firom  a  consciousness  of  inability 
to  supply  better,  I  use  them  more  than  it  is  perhaps  honest,  or 
serviceable  to  myself  to  do.  If,  however,  you  are  otherwise 
employed ;  or  if  you  do  not  find  half  an  hour«  which  may  as 
well  be  employed  this  wav,  as  any  other,  I  beg  you  may  not 
think  of  troubling  yourself. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caahel,  Jan.  SO.  1806. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 
Your  note  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Torrens*,  for  whom  I 
had  before  been  looking  out ;  and  whom,  firom  character,  I  was 
well  prepared  to  receive  as  a  friend.     The  character  I  had  beard 
of  him,  and  his  own  interesting  manners,  would  have  warmly  re- 

*  The  late  Rev.  John  Torreut,  mtster  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Cashel. 
VOL.  I.  22 
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coinmended  him  to  me  :  but  what  you  say,  binda  me  to  him  still 
more  closely ;  and  makes  me  regret  only,  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  him  substantially.     But  what  I  can  do,  I  will  do. 

Your  letter  of  hints  reached  me,  and  found  me  well  prejMir- 
ed  for  it :  as  I  had  been  conning  over  Isaiah  iv.  with  a  view  to 
a  sermon  ;  and  reading  Yitringa  and  the  Critici  Sacri,  from 
whom  I  was  deriving  some  light  Your  text,  therefore,  fell  in 
altogether  with  my  train  of  thought :  and  I  have  since  written 
much  of  a  sermon,  and  hints  for  more  of  it,  pretty  much  on 
your  plan.  I  hope  to  preach  it  next  Sunday ;  and,  but  for  ch*- 
oumstances,  would  have  had  it  prepared  for  last  Sunday. 
Your  suggestions  have  been  most  use&l,  and  you  just  left  as 
much  as  I  could  have  wished  for ;  enou^  to  lead  me  into  a 
train  of  thought,  or  to  continue  the  metajuior,  to  give  me  food 
for  reflection. 

I  direct  to  Dublin,  but  if  this  find  you  at  B I  beg  you 

will  offer  my  kindest  and  most  respectful  compliments.  Ftf  e- 
well  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  your  most  obliged  and  faith- 
ful friend, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  Thank  God,  my  health,  spirits,  and  faculties  are  pret- 
ty well. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

To  A.  jKnoor,  Esq. 

AprU  17.  1806. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  the  decision.  I  am  glad  that 
it  has  taken  place  even  by  a  casting  voice,  which  all  things  con- 
sidered was  periiaps  as  much  as  could  be  expected  against  an 
influx  of  party  men,  who  were  d^ermined  to  act  blindly  on  Dn 
Magee's  ipse  dixit. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  are  committed  with  the  anti^fanatics, 
and  if  a  ba^e  must  be,  it  is  better  they  should  show  them- 
selves openly ;  though  for  such  matters,  I  am  now  very  weak. 
The  strange  weather  has  produced  in  me  an  inflammatory  cold, 
of  the  most  incapacitating  kind.  It  was  hanging  on  me  some 
days,  without  my  knowing  it ;  the  consequence  was,  that  work- 
ing as  I  did  for  the  orphw  Asylum,  I  proiduced  some  wretched 
stuif;  and  am  obliged  now  to  give  up  till  I  rea&  town,  unless  I 
should  prove  wonderfully  conv^escent  to-morrow  uA  next  day. 
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Pleaae  Crod  I  shall  set  off  on  Jtfonday.  It  would  mortify  me 
deej^lv  were  this  most  interesting  institution  to  suffer,  through 
my  lUneas*  1  can  hardly  describe  to  you  what  have  been  my 
.  feelings  these  two  days ;  and  now  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  every 
point  of  view,  not  to  be  careful  id  the  matter,  but  to  pray  to 
God,  if  it  please  him,  to  remove  my  complaints,  and  to  give 
that  aid  without  which  I  can  do  nothing. 

The  eleven  days  I  hope  to  be  in  Dublin,  will  afford  me  more 
than  time  enough.  You  will  believe  that  1  do  not  postpone 
from  laziness. 

Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  we  shall  I  trust  meet  on  Wednesday. 
Tour  most  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 

Thund&y. 

LETTER  XL. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cuhel,  Jimo  23.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
I  ENCLOSED  you  a  letter,  which  I  received  from  the  unfortunate 

,  on  my  return  here.     Possibly  you  micht  have  it  in  your 

power,  to  convey  him,  for  me,  a  couple  of  guineas,  which  I 
will  thankfully  repay  you :  Mr.  Bourne  can  most  probably  let 
you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found.  I  wish  some  little  subscrip- 
tion could  be  set  on  foot  for  him  :  for  whatever  have  been  his 
faults,  the  pnoor  man  seems  deeply  sensible  of  them ;  and  it  is  a 
shocking  thing  to  see  a  clergyman  of  our  establishment,  reduc- 
ed to  die  deplorable  state  he  is  in.  Should  you  think  well  of  a 
subscription,  I  will  write  about  it  to  my  brother,  who  I  am  sure 
would  aid  it ;  and  I  would  then  try  and  give  somewhat  more, 
than  I  have  commissioned  you  to  give  for  me.  The  fact  is,  I 
fear  it  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  trust  more  money  in  his 
own  hands,  than  the  little  pittance  I  speak  of  for  the  present. 
Were  there  a  subscription,  I  tiiink  it  should  be  in  some  person's 
hands  for  his  use. 

The  easterly  winds,  and  the  altemate  hot  and  cold,  have  con- 
tinued to  affect  me.  Still,  however,  I  live  in  hopes  of  getting 
better.  My  landlord  has  taken  down  almost  the  whole  front  of 
his  house,  to  make  alterations  ;  and  I  am  driven  to  the  libra- 
ry*, to  take  refuge  from  the  most  deafening  noise.    1  must,  I 

*  Archbishop  Bolton's  library,  adjoining  the  palace,  &t  Cashel. . .  Ed. 
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believe,  accept  the  invitations  of  some  friends,  for  these  ten 
days  to  come,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  quietness  at  home. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  S ,  in  town ;  which  gave 

rise  to  a  long  cautionary  letter,  against  the  pernicious  influence 
of  philosophy  and  poetry.  It  is  well  meant,  but  far  from  judi- 
cious. I  shall  briefly  thank  him  for  it ;  and  reserve  to  myself 
the  power  of  replying  more  at  large,  in  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son.    So  far  as  good   S is  concerned,  an  apology  for  the 

use  we  would  make  of  philosophy,  can,  I  apprehend,  produce 
little  effect.  But  it  might  not  be  amiss, -to  have  some  arranged 
and  methodized  arguments  on  the  subject,  ready  prepared  for 
those  who  may  be  jealous  of  one's  system. 

I  hope  you  received  the  sheet  of  your  letter,  which  I  did  in- 
deed detam  an  unreasonable  time  ;  and  I  hope,  too,  that  you  have 
dispatched  the  whole  to  its  destination.  Good  may  be  done  by 
it ;  for  were  H.  M.*  decidedly  of  your  way  of  thinking,  witib 
the  high  character  she  has  acquired,  and  the  weight  which  at- 
taches to  her  sentiments,  among  evangelical  people,  she  might 
be  an  instrument  of  great  good. 

Pray  have  you  got  Whichcote's  Aphorisms,  with  a  correspon- 
dence annexed  between  him  and  Dr.  Tuckney  T  In  this  latter, 
there  seems  to  be  much  to  the  purpose,  on  the  great  controver- 
sy, whether  justification  be  moral  or  forensic ;  but  I  have  yeit 
only  glanced  my  eye  over  it,  having  but  just  procured  the  book 
when  ieavipg  town. 

Has  any  progress  been  made  ia  De^in  Kirwan's  senpons  ? 
I  wish  much  that  they  were  collated  with  those  of  Massillon 
and  Bourdaloue,  on  similar  topics :  for  lately  reading  Massil- 
lon's  sermon,  *  sur  le  mauvais  riche,'  I  thought  I  recognized 
several  of  the  very  thoughts  with  which  we  were  so  much  pleas- 
ed, in  the  Dean's  sermon,  on  the  same  subject  Should  my 
apprehension  have  any  foundation,  which  I  hope  it  has  not,  this 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  publication. 

Are  we  to  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ?  Pray,) 
my  dear  sir,  do  write  me  a  few  lines ;  and  thereby  do  provoke 
me  to  send  you  something  less  vapid,  than  this  most  stupid 
epbtle. 

Believe  me,  most  gratefully. 

Your  afiectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 

*  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  . .  Ed. 
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LETTER  36. 

June,  or  July,  1806. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jebb, 
I  HAVE  actually  begun  somethiiigf  with  an  eye  to  a  more  digested 
exposition  of  my  sentiments,  which,  if  I  succeed  in  it,  1  shall 
most  probably  publish.  I  have  not  seen  the  work  you  mention  ; 
but  shall  look  out  for  it :  though,  probably,  I  should  not  find 
the  excellent  Whichcote  expressing  himself  just  as  I  should 
like.  I  conceive  him  to  be  the  head  of  two  stocks  :  the  great 
leaders  of  the  one,  our  well  known  friends* ;  those  of  the  other, 
Wilkins  and  TiUotson.  Burnet  was  not  aware  of  this  twofold 
character :  and,  therefore,  ascribes  to  all  of  them,  what  belong- 
ed to  one  class  only.  For  instance,  he  says,  that  '  they  read 
Episcopius  much.'  This  was  clearly  true  (as  I  conceive)  of 
such  as  Wilkins  and  TiUotson ;  for  no  writer,  I  imagine,  is 
more  un-platonic  than  Episcopius ;  nor,  probably,  did  any  more 
contribute  to  spoil  English  theology. 

I  have  this  day  engaged  Eeene  to  reprint  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
essay  on  devotional  taste ;  and  promised,  if  he  should  lose  by 
it,  I  would  indemnify  him.  I  will  next  tiy  to  engage  him  in 
reprinting  Cudworth's  two  sermons.t  And  shall  lose  no  time 
in  setting  Dugdale  upon  Smith. 

Yesterday,  at  the  visitation  of  the  country  part  of  this  diocese, 
a  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster  was  displaced,  for  being  a 
methodist  This  was  most  impolitic,  considered  as  a  voluntary 
act ;  and  most  strange,  considered  as  an  event :  most  impolitic, 
because  the  secession  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  either 
accelerated,  or  made  appear  excusable  ;  not  accelerated,  be- 
cause, left  to  themselves,  they  will  every  day  become  less  for- 
midable enemies,  and  can  be  formidable  only  from  being  thrust 
out,  while  they  retain  some  portion  of  their  original  energy. 
Besides,  while  they  continue  in  the  church,  their  non-metho&t 
children  continue  professing  members  of  the  church ;  but  once 
make  them  dissenters,  and  the  schism  will  absorb  their  children, 
though  the  Ipart  torn  away  by  the  moA] 

But  it  is  strange  as  an  event.  It  is  a  new  symptom  of  the 
times  being  out  of  joint :  such  a  thing  has  not  been  done  for 
many  years,  perhaps,  never.  In  England,  most  certainly,  the 
dissenting  interest  increases  :  and  not  only  a  disrespect  for,  but 

*  The  platoiiUts  of  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Knox  usually  styled  JohnSmitli,  Cud- 
vrortk  &c. . .  Ed. 
t  Since  republished  by  Bishop  Jcbb,  in  the  Protestant  Kompis.  . .  Ed. 
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an  ignorance  of,  the  establiBhment,  seems  to  spread.  Even 
this  might  not  ensure  the  downfall  of  the  established  church,  if 
matters  were  left  in  quietness.  But  if,  while  dissenters  are 
multiplied,  they  are  also  exasperated,  what  can  be  looked  for, 
but  some  such  thing  as  Bishop  Laud  brought  about,  an  actual 
pulUng  down  of  the  church  and  the  hierarchy. 

Beheve  me  most  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  XLI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashel,  July  1«.  1606. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
1  WISH  I  had  an  excuse  for  not  answering  your  last  letter,  which 
it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  receive ;  but  (his  not  being  the 
case,  I  must  plainly  state  the  fact  I  did  not  write,  because 
sunk  as  I  was  in  mental  power  of  exertion,  while  we  were  at 
B  — — ,  I  have  been  much  more  so,  since  my  return  to  Cashel. 
^  I  know,'  said  poor  Cowper,  *  and  know  most  perfectly,  and  am, 
perhaps,  to  be  taught  it  to  the  last,  that  my  power  to  think,  what- 
ever it  be,  and  consequently  my  power  to  compose,  is,  as  much 
as  my  outward  form,  afTonled  to  me  by  the  same  hand,  that 
makes  me,  in  any  respect,  to  differ  from  a  brute.'  Now,  what 
Cowper  said,  I  can  say,  with  no  less  trudi.  The  visitation  of  God, 
which  has  been,  and  which  still  is  upon  me,  I  trust  is  not  suffered 
to  pass  unimproved.  I  feel  that  I  strictly  hold  every  thing  from 
Hun :  and  that,  when  He  is  pleased  to  with-hold  his  influence, 
I  can  do  nothing.  A  feeling,  which  I  hope  may  pluck  up  by 
the  roots,  every  working  of  pride,  every  undue  complacency  in 
the  fruits  of  my  own  exertions.  I  am,  however,  aware,  that 
there  may  be  another  danger ;  .  .  that,  so  wonderfully  are  we 
disposed  to  deceive  ourselves,  it  is  possible  to  shelter  ourselves, 
from  the  self-accusation  which  must  accompany  wilful  indo- 
lence, under  the  idea,  that  exertion  is  put  out  of  our  power. 
On  this  point,  I  have  taken  m^lf  to  task ;  and  think,  that,  not- 
withstanding occasional  misgivings,  which  I  believe  attributable 
to  nervousness,  I  can  fairly  and  honestly  acquit  myself  of  a  dis- 
position to  be  idle.  The  truth  is,  some  kind  of  mental  activity 
is  necessary  to  my  enjoving  any  comfort ;  and  were  I  well,  no 
manner  of  exertion  would  more  fall  in  with  my  tastes  and  wish- 
es, than  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  But  I  feel  that  the  hand 
of  God  is  upon  me  ;  and,  so  feeling,  I  submit  in  patience.     Since 


my  return,  I  hanre  been  obliged  to  preach  a  segment  of  my  last 
charity  sennon,  aomewhat  modified  ;  to  give  two  borrowed  ones, 
and  an  old  one.  And  to-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  give  one, 
preached  the  4th  of  last  August.  Could  you  furnish  me  with  a 
text  and  hmts  ?     I  will  strive  to  begin  a  sermon  on  Monday. 

Under  this  inalady,  my  spirits  have,  thank  God,  been  less  de- 
pressed than  formeriy ;  and  though  not  able  to  give  oti/,  I  have 
taken  in  a  Uttle.  Reading  has  been  my  great  resource,  with 
some  exercise,  and  the  variety  of  a  httle  active  duty  as  rural 
Dean. 

I  most  thoroughly  coincide  in  opinion,  as  to  the  displacing  of 
methodist  clerks.  I  trust  this  measure  will  not  be  followed  up, 
in  other  cases  :  should  it  so  happen,  then  I  would  seriously  ap- 
prehend a  secession  of  the  whole  body  fircon  us, 

I  had  a  letter  last  night,  from .     He  warns  me  that  I  am 

verging  to  excess,  in  my  view  of  contemplation  being  the  great 
nurse  of  wisdom.  I  am  truly  obhged  to  him  for  his  friendly 
caution :  but,  as  he  neither  gives  the  ground  of  his  opinion,  nor 
enters  into  reasoning  on  the  point,  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  pro* 
duced  any  revcJution  in  my  mind.  I  suppose  his  apprehensions 
for  me,  are  founded,  chie^,  on  the  letter  I  wrote  from  B  ; 
as  we  had  very  little  conversation  since,  and  no  communication 
by  letter.  Now  I,  on  the  other  hand,  fear,  that  he  has  too  great 
a  hankering  after  the  activities,  as  ground  of  comfort,  and 
means  of  self-improvement 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  re-publishing :  and  hope  ^t,  ere 
long,  you  will  give  somediing  of  your  own  to  the  worid. 
Pray  «re  we  to  hope  for  you  here  ?  The  entire  want  of  so^ 
ciety,  has  been  a  damper  to  me  :  but  indeed  I  have  not  been 
well  enough  for  society.  The  variable  weather  affected  me. 
I  had  a  greater  inflammatory  cold,  with  more  feverish,  and  more 
languid  symptoms  than  even  pending  the  orphan  sermon. 

A  line  from  you  speedily,  would  be  an  act  of  real  kindness. 
It  would  relieve  my  spirits  ;  and  besides,  I  almost  uniformly 
find,  that  such  letters  as  I  have  from  you,  and  one  or  two  others, 
set  me  a  thinking,  and,  by  doing  so,  render  an  essential  ser- 
vice. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 
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LETTER  37. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

July  15.  ]d06. 
My  good  Friend, 
Were  I  to  write  to  you  but  six  lines,  I  will  not  let  this   post 
pass. 

I  have  been  much  with  methodists  these  eight  days  past. 
There  are  most  excellent  persons  amongst  them ;  and,  I  will 
add,  the  truest  churchmen  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  prevalent  character.  The  great  detriment  is,  that  the 
majority  of  them  (I  speak,  you  observe,  of  preachers,)  have 
been  bred  dissenters ;  and  are  still  too  much  so  at  heart :  but 
I  am  confident,  that,  if  we  are  properly  kind  to  the  well  dispos- 
ed part,  they  will  carry  it  above  the  other,  though  I  fear  more 
numerous  part ;  fcf  a  good  cause  is  itself  a  counterpoise  to 
number.  They,  I  hope,  have  behaved  tolerably  at  their  con- 
ference.    I  will  send  you  their  minutes,  to-morrow  or  next  day* 

In  order  to  do  some  good,  if  I  can,  I  am  republishing  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  essay  on  sects  and  establishments.  I  read  part  of 
it  to  my  cousin  Averell  to-day  (he  is  actually  my  relation) ; 
and  he  was  so  impressed  with  it,  as  to  satisfy  me  I  was  doing 
right.  I  think  of  prefixing  an  address,  and  adding  some  notes. 
T^en  it  comes  out,  I  shidl  send  two  or  three  copies  to  you. 

I  began  with  the  impression  that  I  should  be  able  to  write 
only  a  few  lines.     I  must  stop  now ;  and  am,  my  dear  Friend, 

Always  most  faithfully  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  38. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  WISHED  to  have  acknowledged  your  most  gratifying  letter,  by 
return  of  post :  but  I  was  obliged  to  write,  on  the  day  I  receiv- 
ed it,  to  J.  D. ;  and  vesterday,  I  was  equally  obliged  to  go  out, 
at  my  letter  writing  hour,  wluch  is  the  interval  l^tween  dinner 
and  seven  o'clock.    The  reason  of  my  going  out  was  poor  Mr. 
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Brooke's^  deadi ;  who  yesterday,  at  four  o'clock,  wafl  released 
from  all  his  pains. 

I  will  not  say  much  to  you  at  present :  but  I  could  say  a  great 
deal ;  and  every  thing  of  a  pleasant  kind.  Tes,  my  good  friend^ 
I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  all  the  desagr^mens  which 
you  refer  to  in  yourself,  are  solely  the  result  of  corporeal  indis- 
position ;  in  ^v&ch  the  poor  mind  may  be  a  feUow  sufierer,  but 
without  deserving  it  I  trust,  however,  even  diis  will  not  long 
afflict  you  :  but  tiiat  the  vis  medicatrix  natures,  under  the  effi« 
cacious  infhience  of  a  yet  better  physician,  will  soon,  that  is  in 
due  time,  get  the  decided  ascendency ;  and  indemnify  you  for 
all  your  foregoing  sufferings,  as  I,  thanks  be  to  my  great  Bene- 
factor, am  indemnified  at  this  day.  I  doubt  not  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  *  all  things  will  work  together  for  good.' 

Truly,  all  you  say  is  pleasant  to  me,  however  you  may  see 
very  little  matters  magnified,  through  the  medium  of  a  kmd 
heart  Tet  I  will  not,  afler  all,  call  them  little :  for  surely  there 
was  the  stamp  of  cordiality  on  the  least  of  them.  And  this  ia 
what  you  value.  *  Better  L»  a  dinner  of  hed>8,  where  love  is ; 
than  a  stalled  ox' .  .  I  wiU  not  merely  say  wi^  the  text,  *  and 
hatred  therewith' .  .  but,  where  love  is  wanting. 

I  am  pleased  with  all  you  tell  me ;  and  pleased  with  your 
most  interesting  (|uotation8.  That  is  a  very  mgenious,  as  well 
as  very  just  distribution,  of  the  powers  of  (he  mind ;  and  it 
holds  good,  peculiarly,  in  the  instance  to  which  he  applies  it 
It  agrees  pretty  much  with  what  Geo.  Gainden  says  of  Forbes. 


LETTER  XLII. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

July  18,  isoe. 

Mr   DEAR   SlRf 

Mt  ailments  still  continuing  to  unfit  me  for  business,  I  thought 
it  ri^t  to  state  fully  to  the  Archbishop,  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  been  affected  for  the  last  three  months.  He  expressed 
himself  on  the  occasion,  like  a  father  and  a  friend.  He  thinks 
it  my  bounden  duly  to  take  care  of  my  health,  in  Ae  first  in- 
stance ;  and  his  own  bounden  duty,  not  only  to  sanction  what- 
ever may  appear  necessary,  but  to  advise  me  to  it     And  the  re- 

*  Henry  Brooke,  Btq.,Aepiiew  to  Uie  utrthor  of  *€ktittvui  ▼*•«,'  ••d<Tke 
Fool  of  Quality;  ttwIeflcmdredieiiiiB  and  goobioaa.  b  waa  Uie  prmlof  •  of  Um 
editor  to  witneaa  almoet  the  last  houra  of  thia  emment  christiaii . .  *  ftn  Uraeute  in- 
deed) in  whoBB  tlMTO  waa  no  caile.' 

VOL.   I.  23 
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suit  of  our  conference  has  been,  that  I  should  request  of  you, 
who  know  my  maladies  better  than  almost  anybody  else,  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Perceval  immediately  for  me,  whether  change  of  scene, 
and  relaxation  of  mind,  woukl  not  be  advisable ;  and  whether 
any,  or  what  kind  of  regimen,  would  be  needful. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  so  well,  what  my  general 
habits  both  of  body  and  of  life  are :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention,  that  I  awake  every  morning  with  a  pardied  mouth,  and 
generally  with  a  head-ache,  which  continues  through  the  day  ; 
•  .  that  I  am  often  low  in  spirits ;  and  that,  for  Sie  last  three 
weeks,  I  have  had  a  stoppage  in  my  head,  of  a  more  annoy- 
ing and  inveterate  description,  than  what  is  commonly  called  a 
cdd  in  the  head. 

What  I  wish  is,  for  a  general  opinion,  what  mode  would  be 
best  for  me  to  pursue ;  especially,  such  an  opinion  as  would 
enable  me  to  arrange  with  the  Archbishop  respecting  my  ab- 
sence, if  it  be  needful. 

If  you  could  conveniently  see  Dr.  P.,  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
so  as  to  answer  by  return  of  post,  it  would  be  a  great  conve- 
nience ;  as  I  wish  to  have  both  his  opinion,  and  yours,  to  lay 
before  his  grace,  previous  to  his  departure  ;  or  even,  could  you 
write  on  Saturday,  I  might  have  your  letter  to  shew  him  on 
Sunday  night     He  sets  off  early  on  Monday. 

If  a  migration  is  recommended,  I  have  thoughts  of  first  vis- 
iting J.  D. ;  then,  B.,  if  the  family  could  receive  me  without 
inconvenience ;  then,  my  brother,  at  Richmond,  and  the  Hey- 
lands*,  in  the  coun^  of  Dublin.  England,  I  do  not  think 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  my  purse  this  year. 

Mr.  M.  is  with  me,  so  I  must  conclude. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XLIII. 
To  Jl.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caihel,  Oct.  4.  1806. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
When  I  lefl  your  room  on  Wednesday,  with  a  full  heart,  much 
more  rushed  into  my  thoughts,  than  I  could  give  utterance  to ; 
and,  as  I  passed  along  in  the  carriage,  I  had  many  feelings, 
niuch,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  that  unayoidably  mingled 
wiA  them,  I  should  be  sorry  ever  wholly  to  part  with.  TRme 
*  Rowley  Heyland,  Esq.,  the  Bishop**  brotber-in-Uw. 
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has  since  been  given,  for  calm  and  sober  thought ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  now  able  to  state,  as  well  from  rational  conviction, 
as  from  actual  feeling,  that  I  never,  till  this  last  visit,  had  a  fiill 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  vahie  of  jonr  friendship.     Tour  wise 
and  good  advice ;  jour  calm  forbearance,  under  various  imper- 
tinences, more  I  trust  the  result  of  malady,  than  of  any  inveCer- 
ate  mental  warp ;  your  minute  consideration  for  me,  in  many  lit- 
tle pmnts,  which  I  could  not,  or  would  not,  consider  for  myself: 
these,  altogether,  have  cemented  my  regard  for  you  into  a  feel- 
ing, for  wluch  I  cannot  find  a  name  ;  but  which  I  know,  I  have 
not  towards  any  other  human  being ;  and  were  this  the  only  effect 
produced,  it  would,  surety,  be  very  cheapiv  purchased,  by  a  two 
months'  absence  firom  my  duties  at  Casheh     But  this  is  not  all. 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that  i  have  got  hold  of  your  ^ole  system ; 
so  as,  at  <mce,  to  understand,  and  to  love  it ;  but,  indeed,  can  it 
be  understood,  without  being  loved  ?     Bed  virtus  eonspiceretur 
oculis.     The  love  of  it,  however,  is  not  of  the  frothy,  foaming 
kind :  if  I  at  all  know  myself,  it  is  sedate  and  steady  ;  ci^mble 
of  rational  explanation ;  and,  I  trust,  founded  on  some  incipient 
experience  that  our  schemes  are  not  theoretical,  but  substantial, 
practical,  and  divinely  influential.     The  fact  is,  that  our  system 
addresses  itself  to  man's  real  faculties,  as  distinct  from  those 
shadowy,  fictitious,  imaginative  powers,  which  too  many,  indeed 
almost  all,  the  theologians  in  ihe  worid,  are,  one  way  or  other, 
employing  in  the  manufacture  of  images,  which  they  may  fidl 
down  and  worship.     Our  objects,  have  their  archetypes  in  na- 
ture ;  and  their  correspondent  analogies,  in  the  whole  system  of 
Crod's  provideotia],  moral,  pb3r8ical,  intellectual,  and    spiritual 
government     Whilst  the  objects  of  most  others  are  mere  entia, 
^pTacriaQ,  resembling  nothmg  in  heaven  above,  or  earth  be- 
neadi ;  and  which,  consequenSy,  though  they  may  afford  matter 
to  talk  of,  and  argue  about,  can  neither  be  substantiated  by 
sound  reasoning,  nor  illustrated  by  matter  of  fact.     It  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  fond  people  are  of  disporting  themselves  in  a 
sort  of  moral  moonshine ;  ¥^ch  has  just  sufficient  light  to  lead 
them  astray,  without  possessing  eidier  penetration,  force,  or  vital 
warmth.     Hs4>py  it  is  that  there  is  another  kind  of  theological 
system ;    and  most  happy  are  they,  who  are  led  cordially  to 
embrace  it     To  them,  God  is  not  only  a  shield,  but  a  sun ; 
and  every  object  which  they  view,  is  gilt  by  the  rays  of  his  di" 
vine  benignity,  while  they  feel  within,  a  steady,  and  equable 
ardor  of  devotion,  which,  of  itself,  evinces  its  heavenly  origin. 
Occasional  obscurations,  indeed,  I  do  suppose,  are  the  inevita- 
Ue  lot  of  humanity ;  but  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  as  we 
advance,  these  will  gradually  become  less  fVequent,  and  more 
transient,  so  as  to  resemble  the  light  clouds  of  a  summer  day? 
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I  find  that  I  have  nm  on,  I  fear  almost  into  rhapsody ;  but 
my  pen  has  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  fluency,  which  to  me  is  a 
novelty ;  and  rather  than  check  it,  I  am  willing  to  trust  to  a 
quali^,  which  I  have  already  tried  in  you  times  without  number, 
namely,  your  patience. 

And  now,  that  I  may,  in  some  sort,  endeavor  to  indemnify 
you,  I  shail  quote  for  you  a  passage  firom  a  preface  to  a  work, 
which  I  picked  up  in  town,  and  have  been  delisted  with,  since 
reaching  home  .  •  Petri  Pairei  BiblioUuca  Mysticarum.  He 
says,  *  r^on  semel  monui  atque  expUcui  duorum  ^enerum  esse 
in  nobis  facultates  pro  objectis  quibusvis,  sive  spintualibus,  sive 
corporeis ;  facultates  videlicet  reales,  qu»  objectum  ipsum 
eiusque  verissima  influvia  (ut  sic  dicam)  reipsa  suscipiunt. 
Deinde  facultates  umbratiles,  qus,  absente  objecto,  ejusque  in- 
fluviis  remotis,  ideas  imaginesve  horum  suscipiunt  solas,  imo  et 
fabricant*  Hanc  fJEU^ultatem  rationis  humanse  esse  ostendi,  quam 
et  propterea  cum  ejus  actibus  et  exercitio,  vocavi  activam  ;  illas 
vero  passivas,  utpote  qus  non  efiiciant  objecta  sua  eorumve  in- 
fluvia viva,  sed  patiantur  ea  ac  recipiant ;  quales  vero  facultates, 
pro  spiritualibus  objectis  sunt  desiderium  sive  fames  quffidam 
animfB  intima,  atque  eadem  immensa,  item  et  intellectus  pas- 
sionis,  oculus  animfi^  spiritualis  (in  quibus  fidei  sedes  est), 
multique  deinde  spiriraaliores  in  intimis  sensus  a  Deo,  divinis 
eorumque  effluentus  realiter,  vive,  solide  a£Sici  idonei :  quando 
amtroj  anima  a  rationis  ideU  affecia  9uperjiciarie^  umbrati- 
LiTSB,  moriuo  modo  ac  svanido  prorsusqfu  picto  afficUur 
Mohunt  8iquidem  ipMcsmet  idea  picturjc  dmUaxat  qwzdam  mot' 
tua  sunt  ac  Mterites^  et  frormu  evanidje.' 

Does  not  this  passage,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  that  I 
have  marked  emphaticcdly,  furnish  a  wonderful  comment  on 
what  we  witnessed  at  — ^-  ?  Have  we  not  here,  totidem  Ikerisa 
our  friend's  pictures  7  And  could  there  be  a  more  faithful  de- 
scription qS  that  self-deceptious,  rationalizing  system,  whose 
evil  influences  we  so  entirely  agree  in  lamenting  ?  I  cannot 
resist  my  inclination  to  transcribe  another  portion  of  this  re- 
markable preface* 

*  Male  pergunt  multi  qui  bene  inceperant,  at  quanto  magis 
qui  non  satis  bene  inceperant  Non  bene  satis  inceperant  qui 
pro  scopo  habent  acquirere  ideas  ac  cognitiones  rerum  spiritua- 
lium,  uti  illas  sciant,  invocato  etiam  ad  hoc  divino  auxilio*  Me- 
lius incipiunt,  qui  pro  scope  habent  ipsum  quserere  Deum, 
ejusque  operationes  vivificas  et  reales,  ut  cum  ipais  tandem  mi- 
ranto :  qui  tamen,  cum  infirmi  sint  adhuc,  ac  captCbs  crassiorio, 
adhibent  simul,  uti  subeidia  qufedam,  non  res  tantunnnodo 
aliquas  exteraas  sed  et  ipsius  rationis  suib  ideas  atque  industri- 
am,  occupando  iUam  quanto  fieri  potest  circa  spiritualia  objecta 
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«ibi  idealiter  representanda,  adjunctis  siimil  desiderii  siiiceri  ad 
Deum  precibus,  uti  roalitatem  ilie  ipsauiy  diviuasque  eui  effluen- 
tiaa  non  rationi  iiu>do«  sed  cordi,  et  iDteilectui  passivo,  et  toiis 
intknis  nosUis  benigne  largiatur*  Quo  vero  in  exercitio  &cul- 
tatum  realium  et  nmhmtiliuin  simuly  si  se  illi  gerant  ita  ut  po> 
tkaea  pajrtes  tribuunt  ratioiiiy  earn  magis  drca  ideo  per  latiocima 
exerc^MlOf  quam  cor,  intellectumt  deuderia  intimaque  omnia, 
Deo  ejusque  operationibus  ardentius  et  soepius  offerendo ;  tunc, 
velnil promoTebunt omnino,  vel  facollate  ideali activaque auperi- 
ores  partes  tandem  obtinente,  degenerabunt  in  ideales,  superfi- 
ciarios,  &c. 

*  At  si,  in  facultatibus  realibus  exercendis  Deoque  ofiferendb 
sese  magis  ac  magis  exerceaat,  quam  in  sonitandis,  discutien- 
disque  rerum  divinanim  activitate  rationes  bu»  ideis  ;  si  circa 
has,  earumque  partes,  casus,  diffieultates  ratiocionibus  examin- 
andas  atque  perpendendas  se  indies  minus  minusque  occupent, 
ut  ex  occasione  eorum  quae  velut  prsecipua  iis  repraesentantur, 
ad  Deum  elevent  solidum  ilium  suum  et  sincerum  mentis,  facul- 
tatumque  realium  et  intimarum  fervidum  (quem  Fetrus  t^k 
siXixifiyrf  dtaroiay  nominat  •  •  2  Pet  iiL  1.)  tum  vero  versan- 
tur  tutius  in  recta  proficiendi  via  in  qua,  ubi  Deus  eorum  sinceri- 
tatem  ac  perseverantiam  satis  exploraverit,  auxilium  proculdubio 
mittet  suum,  lucis  sus,  sapientisque  divinsB  participationem 
aliquam,  que  rationis  activitatem  cormptam,  ejuaque  impeifac- 
tas  etumbratiles  ideas  magis  magiaque  supprimat,  ipsa  agentia 
dirigentisque  partes  suscipiente  et  bominis  animam  preparanle 
ad  receptionem  magni  et  adorandi  Hospitis  illios,  qui  dixit  ip- 
semet,  £go  et  Patw,  ad  eum  veniemus,  et  maDsioiiem  cum  eo 
faciemus*' 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  bis  distinction,  of  active,  and 
passive  intellect.  Dk>e8  not  Ibis  hitter  seem  to  identify  with 
that  child-like  temper,  or  habit  of  mind,  which  our  Savior  has 
pronounced  a  necessaiy  qualification,  for  his  spiritural  king- 
dom ?  And,  if  these  things  be  as  Poffet  represents  them,  must  we 
not  pronounce  that  <fivmes  are,  too  commonlj,  walldng  in  a 
vain  shadow,  and  (fis<}uietiiig  themselves  in  vain  ?  Not,h<mever^ 
I  am  convinced,  in  vam,  with  respect  to  the  final  devel<^ement  of 
divine  truth  in  ^  world ;  for  truly,  every  erroneous  system, 
and  even  every  erroneous  system-monger,  contributes  a  quota 
towards  that  analogical,  or  comparative  theology,  which  we  are 
so  fond  of.  And,  besides,  when  we  consider  the  various  ways, 
in  which  men  may  and  do  go  wrong,  it  is  matter  of  deep  and 
humble  tbankfulnesst  that  we  have  been  led  to  views,  which, 
the  more  they  are  scrutinized,  the  more  conformable  will  they 
appear  to  scripture,  to  nature,  and  to  immutable  fitness. 

I  have  now  oiUy  to  request  that  you  will  give  my  kindest 
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compliments  to  Miss  Fergusson.  -  It  will  not  be  easy  to  forget 
the  good  treatment  I  met  with,  under  her  hospitable  roof;  or 
the  unaffected,  but  cordial  attention,  which  she  had  the  goodness 
to  show  me.  It  was  not  without  its  share,  in  producing  that 
ease  and  quietness  within  me  which  I  feel,  in  spite  of  a  cold 
contracted  on  the  road  ;  and  which  gives  me  cause  to  hope,  diat 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  pursue  my  reining  and  writing,  this  win- 
ter, with  renewed  alacrity.  I  ralher  ^1  a  desire  tor  sermon* 
making ;  and  if  health  permits,  I  shaD  try  to-morrow  to  make  an 
incision  in  the  visitation  discourse. 

Recollect  how  much  I  love  to  hear  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  grateful  and  aJSectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashel,  Oct.  17.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  SEIZE  half  an  hour's  respite  from  the  bustle  of  our  visitation 
(having  been,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  crowd  all  yesterday, 
and  having  been  levied,  from  7  o'clock  this  morning,  by  various 
friends,)  to  let  you  know,  that  my  troubles  have  terminated,  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  my  expectation.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  I  was  incapacitated  from  all  exertion,  by  attacks,  half  ner- 
vous, half  bilious.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  was  able  to  work 
to  my  satisfrustion,  though  the  toothache  reinforced  the  enemy ; 
but  this  last  of  the  confederates  kept  me  awake,  all  Sun<ky 
niffht. 

Monday  I  got  the  tooth  drawn,  and  the  effect  of  the  violent 
pain,  commg  along  with  feverishness  from  want  of  rest,  and 
biliousness,  threw  me  into  a  fainting  fit.  All  that  day  I  kept 
my  bed,  wonderfully  weak  but  pretty  easy.  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, though  weak  with  headaching,  I  was  enabled  to  work  with 
comfort ;  and  yesterday  I  got  over  matters,  as  I  said,  fiur  beyond 
my  expectation.  This  journal,  to  another,  would  become  tire- 
some and  impertinent ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  wholly  without 
in^rest  to  you. 

The  Archbishop  thanked  me  publicly,  before  the  clergy,  for 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  *  the  best  sermon  he  had  ever 
heard,  whether  at  a  visitation,  or  on  any  occasion  whatsoever ; 
and  expressed  his  strong  wish,  in  which  he  was  sure  the  clergy 
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would  join,  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  those  who  heard  it, 
but  that  I  should  make  it  public'  The  clergy  joined  in  the  re- 
quest and  .  •  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  ! 

How  &r  the  Archbishop  was  right,  I  cannot  presume  to 
judge.  Tou  will  be  able  to  draw  your  own  conclusion,  when  I 
send  the  sermon  to  you.  I  stand  amazed,  however,  at  the  gen- 
end  acceptance  it  has  met :  the  clergy  unanimously  and  cordi- 
ally approve ;  and  yet  it  unequivocaUy  puts  forward,  some  of 
the  veiy  deepest  truths  of  our  system.  I  am  happji  in  feelinff 
that  this  has  not  been  my  own  doing.  Under  such  i&aess,  I 
could  not  have  so  written ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  be  enthusias- 
tic enough  to  conclude,  that  I  was  borne  through  bv  a  hi^ier 
.hand.  I  was  even  enabled  to  deliver  it  above  myself,  as  For- 
ster*  tells  me,  who  heard  me  preach  for  the  orphans.  My  feel- 
ings, on  this  matter,  are  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  I  hope  and 
trus^  they  are  neither  vain,  nor  selfish ;  for  I  verily  believe  that 
the  work  is  not  mine ;  and  I  rejoice  more,  in  the  success  of  our 
cause,  than  of  myself.  I  shall  soon  write,  and  send  the  sermon 
prepared  for  the  press ;  and  shall  beg  of  you  to  put  it  into  Wat- 
son's hands,  having  first  corrected  it 

Believe  me,  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  39, 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Oct.  SO.  1806. 
My  dear  Friend, 
JoHH  Torrens'  account  of  your  sermon  yesterday,  enlarged  up- 
on most  satisfactorily  in  your  letter  of  to-day,  has  given  me 
cordial  gratification.  I  reckoned  on  something  good  and  comfor- 
table :  but,  I  own,  the  event  has  exceeded  my  calculation.  I  be- 
lieve you  view  it  exactly  as  you  ouj^t  to  do ;  and  I  trust  it  is 
but  the  first-fruits  of  a  harvest  of  consolation.  I  shall  have  real 
pleasure  in  attending  to  the  publication ;  and  will  do  what  I  can 
to  expedite  it;  knowing,  firom  experience,  that  printers  are  a 
species  of  creatures  that  need  the  spur,  as  much,  almost,  as  an 
ill-conditioned  horse.  I  shall  be  ready,  however,  to  retract  my 
censure,  if  they  go  on  jugiUr  with  me,  on  Una  approaching  oc- 
casion. 

♦  The  tate  R«v.  George Fonter,  afterwardi  rector  «f  Tliurte». 
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Have  you  yet  sat  down  to  the  Oct.  edit,  of  Cowpei's  Ldfe  ? 
if  you  have  not,  take  to  it ;  as  I  do  think  CowpeHs  letters,  as 
far  as  I  have  gone,  (which  is  as  yet  but  half  way  throu^  the  2d 
vol.)  are  wonderftilly  interesting.  The  difference,  between  the 
letters  written  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  to  his  friend  Unwin,  is  partic- 
ularly striking.  There  is  regard  and  estimation  in  the  one : 
there  is  friendship,  genuine  and  vivid,  in  the  other.  In  fact,  I 
suppose  there  are  not  in  tbe  world,  letters  equal  in  merit,  as  com- 
positioBS,  to  those  of  Cowper  to  Unwin.  When  I  read  to  you 
what  I  had  written,  in  the  commencement  of  my  review,  respect- 
ing Lady  Austin  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  you  thought  me  rather  severe 
on  the  former.  My  continuous  reading  of  Cowper's  life  does 
not  lead  me  to  entertain  the  idea.  I  rather  have  a  severer  idea  of 
Lady  A.,  than  I  should  wish  to  put  into  writing  for  publication. 
I  almost  suspect,  she  was  a  very  artful  woman.  But  I 
need  not  enlarge.  I  wish  you  only  to  read  the  book  continuous- 
ly, if  you  have  not  read  it  yet ;    and  tell  me  what  occurs  to  you. 

I  shouldf  probably,  have  been  a  little  advanced  in  diat  review, 
had  I  not  been  diverted  to  another  subject  I  have,  this  day, 
been  copying  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Observer ;  which,  proba- 
bly, win  require  three  days  to  transcribe.  It  contains  remarks 
on  what  is  said  in  the  paragraph  that  begins  on  the  2nd  column 
of  the  629th  page :  you  mJl  probably  guess,  on  reading,  why  I 
animadvert  on  it 

When  you  send  me  your  sermon,  put  up  with  it  the  one  I  gave 
you,  on  your  going  away :  as  I  have  an  inclination  to  read  it 
over  again*  I  know  not  how  it  is,  whether  with,  or  without  rea- 
son, but  I  am  im{Hr6S8ed  as  if  my  &culty  of  writing  were  dimin- 
ished. I  have  nearly  as  much  clearness  and  copiousness :  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  less  ener^.  It  vnll  comfort  me  against  this, 
even  were  it  to  prove  a  reality,  to  see  you  grow,  as  I  decline.  I 
could  add  many  things,  but  the  poet  will  not  wait  for  me ;  there- 
fore, I  must  be  content  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  XLV. 
To  JL.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cnh6l,  Oct.  15.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 
I  SEND  you  my  little  aennoa,  and  your  very  good  one  along 
with  it :  and  believe  me,  while  you  can  wnte  such)  you  need 
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entertain  no  manner  of  apprehension,  that  jour  talent  for  com- 
position is  leaving  7011.  With  respect  to  what  you  say  of 
energy,  any  apparaoi  declension,  may  arise  from  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  ill  health ;  or,  very  possibly,  it  may  proceed, 
from  having  the  mind  so  full  of  matter,  so  desirous  of  not  letting 
any  important  truth  escape,  that  tiiere  is  a  compamtive  negti* 
gence,  as  to  manner.  I  believe,  among  writers  in  geneml,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  anxiety  about  mere  style,  is  inversely  as 
to  the  quantum  of  solid,  and  substantial  ideas,  with  which  the 
mind  is  stored. 

The  Archbishop  has  asked  me  two  or  three  times,  wtdi 
evident  interest,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  prevail  on  you 
to  make  a  visit  here.     I  heartily  wish  it  could ;  for  good  mi^ 

be  done.     I  am  persuaded  that is  in  a  happier  frame  of 

mind,  than  he  ever  was  before  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  has  most  happily  gained  ground,  in  resignation  to  die  divine 
will ;  in  quietness,  under  circumstances  that  could,  once,  have 
fretted  and  perplexed  him  ;  in  a  relish  for  domestic  life,  and  a 
disrelish  for  mixing  much  in  the  common  society  in  the  worid ; 
and  in  that  which  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  the  rest,  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  These  things  being  so,  I  do  think  you  have  a 
call  to  come  here,  if,  (which  how  much  I  hope  it,  you  will  con- 
ceive,) your  health  permits.  i  too,  would  be  delighted 
to  see  you. 

«  «  «  «  « 


My  judgment  of  the  sermon  I  send,  is,  that  it  has  neither 
brilliancy,  nor  eloquence ;  but  that  it  announces  some  very 
radical  truths,  with  tolerable  clearness  and  succinctness ;  and 
in  a  manner  not  likely  to  alarm  the  anti-fanatics.  The  arrange- 
ment, I  conceive  to  be  good,  and  pretty  well  followed  up  ;  and 
all  the  subordinate  branches,  pretty  fairly  traced  up  to  the  root 
You  will  perceive  that  I  had  in  view,  your  thoughts  on  analogi- 
cal preaching ;  presenting,  as  well  as  I  could,  some  ramifica- 
tions, not  detached  from  the  parent  stock.  After  all,  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  it  will  please  in  the  closet,  as  much  as 
it  did  from  the  pulpit ;  for,  somehow  or  odier,  I  was  so  aided 
that  day,  as  to  be,  at  once,  more  solemn,  and  more  animated, 
than  I  was  on  any  other  occasion. 

Tou  win  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Watson  to  employ  Graisberry ; 
as  he  did  the  last  little  sermon  complete  typographical  justice. 
Tou  will  see  two  or  three  little  marginal  references  and  quota- 
tions ;  these,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  you  will  either 
retain,  or  suppress.     I  own,  in  spite  of  Doctor  Stopford,  I  have 
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a  hankering  after  claBsioal  iUustration ;  and  conceive  that  k  may 
answer  two  uaeful  purposes :  Ist,  remove  the  idea  of  my  being 
a  mere  religionist,  L  e.  a  fanatic;  2d,  possibly  induce  young 
divines,  to  read  tibe  authors  referred  to.  I  know,  a  striking 
quotation  from  the  philosophers,  or  poets,  wherever  I  meet  it, 
sends  me  to  my  bookHBhelves ;  and  seldom  have  I  cause  to 
regret  being  thus  led  to  the  exemplaria  gneca.  However,  as 
I  said  before,  suppress,  if  it  seem  n^t  to  you  to  do  so. 

I  ptropose  sendmg  the  title  page  eajiy  in  the  week;  and  along 
with  it,  a  brief  inscriotion  to  the  Archbishop  and  clergy ;  which 
Mr.  Graisbeny  can  dress  up  for  me  in  the  la]Mdaiy  style. 

The  best  mode  of  publishing  it  among  thie  clergy  of  these 
parts,  would  be,  to  send  some  copies  to  a  bookseller  in  each  of 
the  following  towns :  •  .  Corii:,  Wateiford,  Limerick,  Clonmel. 

I  must  now  conclude.  It  is  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  tomor- 
row's sermon  not  begun.  I  have  been  ill  this  changeable  weath- 
er, and  had  much  wwk  in  transcription  and  emendation. 

On  the  subject  of  your  letter  to  the  C.  O.,  I  cannot  help 
making  a  ouotation  from  Nicole.  His  horror  against  the  my»- 
ticism  of  tne  quietists,  led  him  to  adopt  the  veiy  opinions  you 
are  combating.  *  La  r^g^e  la  plus  sCkre,  que  Pon  puisse  suivre, 
pour  ^viter  les  surprises,  et  ^  laquelle  ceux  m^me  qui  ont,  ou 
qui  s'imaginent  avoir,  quekiue  chose  d' extraordinaire,  devroient 
s'attacher,  est  de  ne  juger  de  la  vertu  que  par  les  actions  et  les 
CBUvres,  et  non  par  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  objob  I'esprit'* 

I  have  a  good  deal  to  write  to  you,  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son, about  the  filiation  of  English  platonism ;  especially,  that 
branch  of  it,  which  leans  towanis  mysticism ;  and  a  very  noble 
quotation  to  send  you,  firom  Cardinal  Petnicci,  whose  work  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  at  Archer's.  In  some  parts, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  ia^  what  I  would  join  with  Dr.  Blagee 
in  calling,  transcendental ;  but,  in  other  places,  he  has  She  true 
philosophy  of  the  Gospel :  and,  throughout,  is  wonderfully  firee 
firom  the  peculiar  mischiefs  of  popery.  Certai^,  the  mystics 
are  the  most  catholic  of  all  popish  writers.  The  jansenists, 
excellent  in  other  respects,  are  bigots  compared  to  Uiem. 

The  mystics  spiritualized  so  much,  that  they  had  little  relish 
for  the  anthrop<Mnorphisms  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Tour  most  affectionate  friend, 

J.  J. 

*  Pir6iac«  de  la  priftre. 
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LETTER  40. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jthh. 

Monday,  Oct.  t7.  1806. 
Mr  BBAR   FaiBNO, 

I  AN  in  poswsaion  of  your  manuscript,  which  I  have  read  over 
with  sincere  pleasure.  It  seems,  really,  as  if  ^our  mind  had 
not  flagged  from  beginning  to  end.  I  will  put  it  into  the  prii^ 
ter's  hfUEids  to-morrow ;  and  I  cannot  think  of  suppressing  one 
of  your  quotations.     I  feel  with  you  entirely  on  that  subject 

I  suppose  Nicole  meant  to  combat,  something  different  from 
fHiat  I  mean  to  maintain.  The  Roman  catholic  pietism  had  a 
venr  metfaodistical  turn;  looking  for  raqptures  and  illapses,  •  • 
gushes  of  joy  which,  posedbly,  coiud  not  be  analyzed.  I  leave  ev- 
ery thing  of  this  kina  to  itself:  and  contend  merely  for  the  hap- 
|Hness  of  loving  Grod,  and  of  exercising  that  love  in  devotiomJ 
mtercourse  with  him :  happiness,  not  merely  in  the  ftood  effects 
which  these  habits  produce,  but  in  the  sweet,  rationiu,  self-com- 
placential,  yea,  direct,  disinterested,  delight,  which  they  involve. 
To  these  sensations,  I  think  relif;ion  owes  its  energy.  We  are 
made  to  love  pleasure :  and  it  is  m  virtue  of  a  delectatio  victrix, 
that  Christianity  makes  us  its  own*  There  may  be  sincere  ser- 
vants without  this ;  but,  as  vou  show,  it  is  love,  which,  alone, 
gives  liberty  and  power.  These  principles,  the  C.  0.,  I  con- 
ceive, does  not  enoittfa  attend  to ;  and  even  Nicole's  language 
overlooked  Aem.  fconceive  they  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt 
upon,  if  they  are  dwelt  upon  soberly. 

But  to  return  a  moment  to  your  sermon.  What  peculiaii  v 
gratifies  me  in  it,  is,  pro^ss.  If  you  wrote  thus,  under  much 
morbid  pressure,  you  will  write  much  better  still,  when  that 
pressure  is  removed.    In  fact,  I  am  full  of  hope  about  you. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

To  A.  KiH>x^  Esq. 

Oct.  SI.  ifioe. 
My  dbar  Sir, 
I  MOST  cordially  thank  vou,  fiMr  jrour  minute  attention  to  my 
sermon,  and  fw  your  valuable  criticisms.    I  readily  adopt  them 
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all,  with  the  exception  I  stated  in  my  last  letter,  and  another 
that  I  must  now  make.  I  rather  wish  that  the  cancelled  clause, 
*  of  gentleness  in  manner,  and  firmness  in  act,'  should  be  re- 
stored :  for,  I  candidly  own,  the  objections  jou  urge,  fail  to 
produce  conviction  in  my  mind.  Possibly,  however,  the  objec- 
tion which  remains  unstated  may  be  veiy  strong ;  and,  then,  I 
should  not  have  so  much  firmness  and  decision,  as  to  oppose 
you  ;  though,  perhaps,  I  may  forfeit  the  praise  of  prudence  and 
gendeness,  by  the  battie  I  am  making.  I  conceive  the  obnoxious 
clause  is  by  no  means  expletoiy,  but  adds,  substantially,  to  the 
idea  of  prudence  and  decision ;  gentleness,  being  more  of  a  mo- 
ral quality,  than  prudence ;  and  firmness  in  act,  not  being,  like 
decision,  confined  to  the  scire  and  the  velle,  but,  evidentiy,  in- 
cluding the  posse.  The  clause,  as  you  justiy  observe,  is  obvi- 
ously proverbial ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
quaint ;  and  I  am  rather  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  natural- 
izing a  good  aphorism ;  which  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
met,  in  any  other  than  a  foreign  garb.  But  I  have  another  reason 
for  wishing  to  retain  it,  pardy  rhythmical,  and  pardy  philological. 
The  period,  as  it  stands  in  my  MS.,  has  a  fulness,  which  it  wants, 
as  abridged  by  you ;  and  I  candidly  own,  that,  in  its  curtailed 
form,  there  appears  to  me  a  disagreeable  leanness  and  tameness. 
But,  besides,  the  *  above  all,'  in  the  next  sentence,  requires  to 
be  ushered  in,  by  a  fuller  enumeration  of  particulars  than  you 
would  leave  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  well  spare  my  *  gentie- 
ness  and  firmness,'  though  they  were  to  be  retained  only  as  run- 
ning footmen,  to  the  more  important  personages  that  follow.  Still, 
however,  your  unpleaded  reason  may  be  strong.  Yet,  not  even 
a  surmise  that  it  is  one,  which  has  some  personal  bearing  as  to 
myself,  inclines  me  to  give  up  the  litde  clause  :  the  upshot  of 
the  whole,  therefore,  is,  that,  according  to  your  judgment,  you 
wiU  act  for  the  best  It  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  be  pugna- 
cious ;  all  the  rest  of  your  criticisms  I  cordially  approve ;  but, 
when  I  am  not  convinced,  I  think  it  right  to  say  the  truth. 

Omit,  if  your  private  reason  is  forcible,  and  I  will  take  it  on 
trust 

The  note  about  <  Judgment  to  come,'  which  I  sent  in  my 
last,  was  most  hastily,  and  therrfore,  I  fear,  lamely  and  incor- 
rectly written.  I  have  no  copy  of  it  by  me  :  but  have  conned 
it  over  again  in  my  mind,  and  will  give  it  in  an  improved  form 
op  the  other  side  ;  so  tlmt  you  may,  if  you  see  no  good  reason 
*to  the  contrary,  send  it  to  the  press.  I  own  I  thii^  the  quota- 
tion ad  rem ;  and  of  a  nature  which  one  would  like  to  put  for- 
ward in  these  times,  when  we  should  accumulate  every  image, 
from  every  quarter,  tiiat  may,  even  remotely,  tend  to  make  t&t 
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which  18  unseen*  predominate  over  that  which  is  seen.  With 
this  view*  I  have  added  a  translation  for  £nglish  readers  ;  the 
best  I  could  make,  but  a  very  poor  copy  of  the  noble  originaL 

I  hope  you  did  not  write  by  yesterday's  post,  as  our  mail  was 
robbed  to-ni^t  Believe  me  your  most  fiuthful  and  affectionate 
friend, 

John  Jebb. 

Suppress  the  note  if  you  think  proper. 

Jfote. — It \nay,  perhaps,  appear,  at  first si^t,  that  ^judgment 
to  come,'  is  not  strictly  *•  a  topic  of  natural  religion ;'  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  the  terrors  and  mercies  of 
that  day  are  adequately  declared  in  the  gospel  alone.  Still, 
however,  we  have  the  united  evidence  of  sages,  lawgivers,  and 
poets,  to  convince  us,  that,  on  this  awful  subject,  wonderAdly 
just  and  sublime  views  presented  themselves  to  the  heathen 
world.  One  specimen  from  Diphilus,  or  Philemon,  for  the 
author  is  not  fully  ascertained*,  may  prove  not  uninteresting. 
It  is  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  •  •  Strom.,  lib.  v.  p. 
721.  Edit  Pott,  by  Justin  Martyr,  also,  Eusebius,  and  Theo- 
doret  See  the  text  revised,  and  metrically  arranged,  in  the 
Excerpta  of  Grotius. 

Oiei  av  xovg  davovragf  w  JVtxij^Ttf, 
Tifv<prig  dftaarig  fisralaSorrag  bv  /9m» 
nsfpvysyat  to  Sstor  d^g  XeX^^ag  ; 
y^Efniv  dixVjg  oipdalfiog  6g  ra  navff  6ga- 
Kat  yaq  na&  'ASi^v  9vo  r^tSovg  yoputpfievy 
lUMtv  diuamiVy  )l  at b^p  auBSmv  ddor. 

H  yti  ds  naXvipat  tovg  9vo  ttf  naptt  X9^^9 
Aqni^  anaXSuy,  nlBiti^y  artoaxB^ty  xvxa- 
MffiBV  nXavfidijg'  BOtkP  uap  *uidov  xgtaig 
'Hrne^7rotiiaB§  SBog,  6  nuvtmp  dBunottigy 
*0v  T^  opofia  ifoSegop,  ovd*  ap  opoftoaui/t,^  b^b** 
*0  totg  ^Lfux^TaPOv<r§,  n^g  fii^xog,  ^%op 

Thinkest  thou,  Niceratus,  that  the  dead,  who  have  partaken 
every  luxury  m  life,  shall  escape  the  Deity,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth?  There  is  a  just  eye,  that  seeth  all  things.  We  bo- 
heve,  also,  that,  in  Hades,  are  two  paths ;  the  way  of  the  right- 

*  Whoe?er  be  the  author,  the  hu^  antiquity  of  the  panago  u  undoubted. 
Philemon  flouriihed  about  300  yean  B.  C;  anaDiphilus  was  nearly  hie  Contem- 
porary. 
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eous,  and  the  way  of  the  wicked.  For,  if  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  are  to  inhabit  a  common  abode,  if  the  earth  is  to 
conceal  them  both  for  ever,  then  eo,  plunder,  steal,  defraud, 
destroy.  But  be  not  deceived.  There  is  a  judgment  even  in 
Hades,  which  God  will  execute,  the  Lord  of  all,  whose  dread- 
ful name  I  dare  not  utter ;  who  giveth  to  the  transgressors  a 
protracted  life  [of  misery.] 


LETTER  41. 

To  ike  Rev.  J.  Jtbh. 

Nov.  18M. 
Mt  DiAR  Friend, 
'  Short  as  it  may  be,  I  will  say  sMoething  to  you  this  afternoon, 
lest  you  dbould  entertain  one  day's  doubt  of  my  entire  pleasure, 
at  being  the  depositary  df  your  interesting  researches.  Your 
extracts  may,  possibly,  have  some  qualities,  which  your  own 
thoughts  and  expressions  would  not  have.  But,  thou^  the  lat- 
ter will  always  gratify  the  most,  I  think  I  may  engage,  that  ^Hbat 
you  transcribe, .  •  much  more  what  you  translate,  • .  I  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  have. 

I  win  look  at  Flotinus,  and  will  get  Macrobius.  Thinking, 
as  I  do,  that  platonism  was  prepaied  providentially,  not  only 
as  preliminary  to  christian  pietf ,  but  as  a  kind  of  fermenting 
principle,  to  act  occasionally  in  reinvigorating  it ;  I  see  much 
congruity,  in  its  latterly  assuming  such  a  form,  as  fitted  it,  more 
than  ever,  for  ^e  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put  The  passage, 
of  which  you  have  given  the  substance,  is  in  as  great  readiness 
for  being  usefully  applied  to  chiistian  purpose,  as  any  piece  of 
heathen  philosophy  could  be. 

Your  observatxms  on  the  mystic  writers,  are  to  me  highly  in- 
teresting ;  and  do  not  hesitate  in  commumcating  all  that  strikes 
you.  I  will  (carefully  lay  fay  your  letters';  and  they  will  of  course 
be,  hereafler,  if  it  ptoase  <vod,  for  your  use,  as  well  as  for  mine. 
It  is  most  curious,  and  I  own,  to  me,  very  satisfiictory,  that 
such  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  fadiers  who  were,  and  who 
were  not,  mystical.  I  feel  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  that  such  a 
line  can  be  cleariy  drawn.  For,  much  as  1  value  the  use  mys- 
tics have  been,  I  own,  I  no  more  relish  them  for  myself,  on  the 
one  hand,  than  I  do  cahinMU  on  the  other.  We  may  use  them 
with  much  Information^  and  innocent  entertainment ;  though, 
now  and  then,'  with  a  touch  ci  regret :  •  . 

*  Th«  latent  Ci«ct«,  the  gicMy  heights  Mplore 
Of  thoM  who  blindly  creep,  or  nghUesi  totr :' 
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but  we  cannot  Imt  be  pleased,  to  have  it  diatinctly  made  out,  by 
unprejudiced  aibitere,  that  we  belong  to  neither  class ;  neither 
creep  with  dogmatists,  n<Mr  soar  with  mystics*  By  the  way,  are 
not  tbe^predestinarian  class,  the  same  transcendentalists,  on  the 
phUoeopny  of  Aristotle,  that  the  mystics  are,  in  that  of  Plato  T 
And  have  they  not  both,  in  their  several  ways,  been  efficient 
out-guards,  the  one  of  truth,  the  other  of  Ioto  ?  I  wonder  had 
mysticism  any  connection  with  the  belief  of  transubstantiA- 
tion? 

One  would  think  it  might  have  disposed  minds  to  receive 
such  a  system ;  if  it  were  <xily  by  its  misty  indistinctness. 

The  tendency  of  the  lutheran  church  to  mysticism,  strengthens 
my  idea  of  tit  being  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Greek  church. 
But  I  must  now  say  no  more ;  as  our  clock  has  just  struck 
seven.  How  exceUent  are  Petrucci's  Remarks ;  and  also  thai 
passage  from  the  Theologia  Germ. :  si  sic  omnia !  I  will  attend 
to  all  you  say ;  and  shall  find  some  my.  Castle  or  otherwise,  of 
forwarding  your  several  presents.  With  your  leave,  I  wouM 
only  add  Keene^  Dugdale,  &c.  to  our  own  publisher ;  as,  though 
I  am  no  bigot,  I  have  no  great  relish  for  making  such  a  use  of 
R.  €.  booksellers,  except  they  were  farther  firom  the  characters 
in  S.  Matthew  vii.  6.,  than  either or  -—  have  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be.  But  this  shall  be  just  as  you  say  in  your 
next,  afler  receiving  this. 

Reason  acts  too  much  without  love,  in  dogmatists.  Love 
acta  too  much  without  reason,  in  mystics.  Happy,  that,  even  in 
ancient  days,  there  was  a  Chrysostom,  in  whom  love  and  rea- 
son were  blended  and  attempered.  I*  love  Macarius,  and 
Ephrem  Syrus,  as  Aras  I  know  hkn :  but  I  rejoice  in  Chiysos- 
.  torn  and  Poiret's  leaving  him  out,  is  to  me  highly  gratifying. 

Never  talk  about  pe&ntry,  when  your  are  talking  to 

Yours  uwayst  most  cordially, 

Alix.  Knox. 


LETTER  42. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Not.  Sl.  ISSS. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  THANK  you  for  yours  of  the  17tht  all  of  which  is  worth  attend- 
ing to,  and  some  parts  striking ;   particularly  your  view  of  the 
connected  efiects  of  mysticism  and  school  divinity.    The  quo- 
tation from  Thomasius  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
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clearly,  that  the  conclusion  proves  a  regard  to  troth,  in  the  luthe- 
ran  church.  I  helieve  troth  was  provided  for,  by  its  formula- 
ries ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think,  that  John  Amdt  was  much 
concerned  for  any  thing  but  piety.  What  is  said,  *  Alii  scholas- 
ticam  reformare  sunt  adgressi,'  I  think,  belonged  rather  to  the 
dry  high  church  lutherans,  than  to  any  class  of  pious  men  in  that 
church ;  which  had  its  pharisees,  wlule  the  mystics  were  its  es- 
senes.  Look  at  Mosheim's  account  of  the  rise  of  the  pietists. 
However,  probably  you  mean,  just  what  I  have  been  saying ; 
and  that  I  have  ^taken]  what  you  say  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
quotation,  too  hmitedly  of  the  last  few  words.  I  like  much 
your  researches ;  only,  be  cautious  of  letting  them  have  more  of 
your  time,  than  their  just  proportion.  Use  every  thing ;  but  do 
not  let  yourself  become  fond  of  any  thing.  Go  on,  however,  I 
intreat  you,  to  communicate  to  me  your  £oughts :  they  are  truly 
interesting,  and  I  think  they  will  be  more  so. 

I  have  sent  you  no  gilt-edged  sermon.  Watson  thought  it 
superfluous,  as  scarcely  at  au  done ;  and,  I  own  I  think  the 
same ;  so  much  as  (though  you  desired  it)  not  to  order  them. 
As  I  sent  them  yesterday,  &e  character  of  their  outside  is  *  sim« 
plex  munditiis.'  And  when  I  think  what  is  within,  I  own  I  think 
this  most  suitable ;  excepting  you  were  sending  one  to  the  Vice- 
roy, or  to  the  King. 

I  wish  I  could  aid  you  in  the  Advent  business ;  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  difficult  I  should  find  it,  to  conceive  a  continued 
subject ;  except  such  a  thing  were  to  open  on  my  mind  of  itself: 
which  has  happened. ,  Were  you  much  indisposed  for  compo- 
sition, you  might  obtain  materials  for  four  Advent  sermons,  from 
Nicole  on  the  four  last  things:  Death, Judgment,  Hell,  and 
Heaven :  and,  then,  you  might  write  a  good  Christmas  sermon, 
on,  *'  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  ihe  devil,'  .  •  in  which  you  might 
look  back  on  aU  you  have  been  saying,  during  the  week  preced- 
ing. 

I  feel  that  four  connected,  and  yet  sufficiently  pregnant  sub- 
jects, would  not  easily  present  themselves.  I  do  not  know, 
but,  considering  Advent  as  referring,  prospectively,  to  the  ad- 
vent to  come,  even  more  than  that  past,  you  might  draw  four  good 
sermons,  from  the  25th  of  St  Matthew;  two,  from  the  parable 
of  the  virgins ;  one,  fix>m  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  me  last 
of  the  four,  from  the  account  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  in  the 
last  verses.  Then,  for  Christmas-day,  I  think  various  good 
subjects  would  present  themselves ;  and,  perhaps,  none  better 
than  S.  John  i.  14. 

The  two  parables,  and  the  statement  in  S.  Matthew  26.,  and 
particularly  the  Ist  parable,  are  exceedingly  fine.     Oiily,  on  re- 
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flection,  I  doubt  whether  that  of  the  virgins,  could  be  fairly 
divided.  If  it  could  not,  a  fourth  excellent  subject  mi^t  be, 
the  marriage  feast.  Perimus  Ileitis.  In  aU  this,  however,  I 
seem  as  if  I  were  saying  what  would  not  be  of  much  use  to 
you ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  do  no  better,  as  my  mind  is 
thickened  with  morbidness,  not  at  all  on  my  spirits,  nor  distressing- 
ly on  my  body,  but  still,  enoudi  affecting  the  latter,  to  make  the 
mind  dull,  but  not  uncomfortiS^le.  And  besides,  I  have  my  oc- 
cupations too.  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  Butterworth,  which  has 
spread  out  with  me.  And  this  day,  I  was  obliged  to  write  an 
address  to  the  public,  for  the  charity  sermon  of  the  roman  ca- 
fiiolic  Female  Penitentiary,  in  Townsend  Street ;  which  I  vinted 
yesterday  morning,  in  company  with  two  priests ;  and  was  so 
much  pleased  wim  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  I  am  their  zeal* 
ous  advocate.  Piety,  is  positively,  to  i4>pearance,  more  culti- 
vated there,  than  it  would  be  likely  to  be,  in  any  protestant 
place,  of  the  same  description,  I  know. 

Tell  the  Archbishop,  that  I  shall  be  so  impudent,  as,  without 
forther  cimununication  to  him,  or  any  Grom  hun,  to  mention  hnn 
as  a  subscriber  to  Hayley's  edition,  of  Cowper's  translati<Mi  of 
Milton.  Tou  know  the  case ;  you  zealously  urged  me ;  and 
you  are  to  be  named  too.  Tou  can  tell  the  Archbishop  that 
it  will  be  two  guineas ;  but,  being  to  aid  an  orphan,  the  son  of 
one  of  Gowper's  kindest  friends,  poor  Mr.  Rose,  he  will  dunk 
it  well  given.  I  need  not  send  my  love  to  the  Archbishop,  for 
I  do  so  in  stating  tl^  above ;  as  I  must  truly  love  one  I  take 
such  a  libeity  wMi. 

If  you  have  within  your  readi,  Boyle's  Advantages,  rather, 
Ezcellencjr  of  Theology,  compared  wi&  Philosophy,  read  care* 
fully  the  first  section ;  and  partieulariy  from  the  41st  page  of 
my  edition,  i.  e.  from  the  paragraph  beginning  *  And  on  the  oe« 
casion,  the  greater  reverence,  &c. ;'  and  tell  me  if  you  perceive 
any  tiling  striking  in  it  I  wish  you,  also,  to  turn  over,  with 
some  attention,  ur.  Clarice's  1st  theological  work,  8  easajs  on 
Baptism,  Confirniation,  and  Repentance.  I  will  say  more 
about  this  last,  again ;  but,  can  now  only  fl«iy,  that  I  am 

iW  yours, 

Albx.  Knox, 


VOL.  I.  26 
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LETTER  43. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Not.  38.  180«. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  SHALL  possibly  give  you  this  evening  but  little  for  your  mon- 
ey, but  I  will  treat  your  pocket  as  I  treat  my  own ;  that  is,  with 
very  little  of  what  Uie  wise  of  this  world  would  call  discretion. 
I  have  an  inflamed  eye,  which  makes  me  somewhat  economical 
in  writing ;  and  I  have  the  review  of  Gowper's  Life  put  afresh 
upon  the  stocks,  which  demands  all  I  can  at  present  muster, 
of  ocular,  or  intellectual  ability. 

In  Claike's  3  essays,  look  particulariy  at  Biu»tiBm,  chap.  iii. 
sec.  5.,  and  also  chap.  iv.  sees.  5  and  6.  Mark,  how,  in  the 
former  of  these  sections,  he  enters  his  strong  testimony  against 

all  Taylorites.     Alas !  for  our  friend  at !     And  observe,  in 

tile  latter,  how  he  sides  with  us,  against  Drs.  S ,  M ^ 

&c.  Look  also  at  Confirmation,  chap.  i.  sec.  1.,  and  chap, 
xiii.  sees.  6  and  7.  I  suppose  there  are  many  other  passages 
worth  attention ;  but  these  are  what  have  struck  me :  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  in  regarding  them  as  veiy  remark- 
able and  valudble. 

But  the  most  painful  thing  is,  that  so  little  of  the  same  spirit 
should  remain,  in  his  other  writings.  There  may  be  many  cru- 
dities in  this  early  work ;  but  it  is  animated,  direct,  cordial,  and 
primitive.  He  was  yet  unbiassed  by  any  thing  in  the  world ; 
hved  in  the  family,  of  an  honest,  worthy.  Bishop ;  had  in  his 
mind  a  strong  germinating  principle  of  piety ;  and  his  studying 
the  Fathers,  placed  him,  tor  a  time,  as  in  a  hot-house.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  wrote  what  I  am  now^  referring  to. 
What  he  wrote  aAerwards,  seems  to  imply  other  habits  and  feel- 
ings ;  as  Whiston  used  to  tell  him,  not  better  ones.  I  think 
the  comparison  will  be  useful,  and  interesting  to  you.  Look, 
particularly,  at  his  sermon  on  the  Love  of  G^ ;  my  strictures 

on  which,  our  fiiend  at ,  would  not  wholly  aUow ;   indeed,  if 

I  remember,  hardly  at  all. 

Tet,  I  am  not  sure,  whether,  even  this  man  might  not  be,  in 
one  respect,  a  greater  aid  to  you,  than  more  evangelical  sermon 
writers  could  be.  What  I  mean  is,  that  some  of  his  sermons 
might  aid  you  considerably,  in  composing  yours ;  because  he 
would  often  give  you  a  sensible,  clear,  well  digested  skeleton, 
while  it  would  be  a  skeleton  only.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Dis- 
course on  Gen.  xv.  6*,  and  see  whether  you  could  not  put  some 
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flesh  on  those  bones ;  as  far  as  thought  could  proceed,  without 
leelingv  •  .  the  umbratilev  without  the  real  apprehension, .  •  few 
men  could  out-do  him.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  might  be 
the  mould  of  truth  so  laid,  as  to  admit  of,  and  require,  only  the 
pouring  in  the  melted  gold  of  love ;  and  this  done,  as  1  think 
you  might  sometimes  find  no  great  difiiculty  in  doing,  mi^t 
body  forth  a  good  sermon.  This,  however,  is  quite  an  extem- 
poraneous fancy,  which  I  thought  of  within  this  hour,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  consider  with  any  deliberation* 

Du  N.  seems  to  ^o  on  well ;  and  I  tfiink  will  be  a  good 
preacher,  when  his  mmd  is  more  fully  regulated,  and  his  habits 
more  established.  Dr.  W.  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction ; 
and  he  and  his  brother  T.,  are  getting  into  the  best  possible  un- 
derstanding with  each  other,  about  interior  matters.     is 

clearly  set  on  being  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  Mrs. ,  now 

at  F 9  has  written  to  me  from  thence  a  delightful  letter. 

Having  just  time,  I  will  copy  part  of  it : — 

*  We  are  here  a  very  large  family  parfy  of  twenty :  and  I  can 
be  more  retired,  more  given  up  to  serious  thought,  more  collect- 
ed, and  I  think  I  have  enjoyed  more  comfort,  in  my  devotions 
this  day,  than  I  have  experienced  for  some  time.  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  goodness  of  God  to  me  in  this ;  that,  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  every  thing  to  distract,  he  should  so  keep  me,  so 
guard  me,  and  show  such  wonderful  love  toward  me,  who  have 
been  so  cold  and  faithless  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that,  of  late,  I 
have  often  feared  I  was  deserted,  and  have  often  wondered  what 
prevented  my  being  in  despair,  from  feeling  myself  so  lifeless, 
so  heartless,  so  completely  dead,  unable  to  form  an  ardent  wish 
to  be  otherwise.  In  this  situation,  my  only  comfort,  in  examin- 
ing m3rself,  and,  I  conceive,  a  very  solid  one  in  want  of  better, 
was,  to  find  myself  equally  inanimate  to  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
and  that  I  would  gladly  relinquish  any  thing,  or  eveiy  thing,  for 
a  more  assured  and  experimental  love  of  God.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  so  opened  myself  to  you  for  some  time ;  and  yet  I  have 
not  been  witfiout  the  desire  fi:equently  to  do  so ;  and  I  Imow 
not  how  I  have  been  hindered  ;  nor  can  I  account  for  it  in  any 
way,  than  by  being  in  such  a  state  as  I  have  now  described.' 

How  sober,  how  deep,  how  excellent,  and  if  I  may  add  a  less> 
matter,  how  well  written  is  this  !  You  know  I  had  uneasiness ; 
and  you  see  there  was  apparent  cause ;  but  this  letter  shows 
me,  most  satisfactorily,  that  there  was  no  real  <^use.  I  could 
not  withhold  it  from  you  ;  you,  of  course,  are  at  liberty  to  show  it 
to  the  Archbishop,  with  whom  I  have  the  comfort  of  thinking  1 
have  no  secrecy. 

Farewell :  most  truly  and  always  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  44. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebh. 


Not.  1806. 


Mt  dear  Friend, 
fou  never  were  more  erroneous,  than  in  supposing,  that  my  ob- 
jecting to  the  suaviter  in  modo  fortiter  in  re,  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  you*  Most  truly  such  an  idea  never  presented  itself.  No, 
no,  my  thought  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  possibly  a  very 
sroundless  kind*  Therefore,  without  requiring  from  me  any 
tiling  like  a  relinquishment  of  an  opinion,  or  exposing  you  to  the 
suspicion  of  any  thing  like  pertinacity,  your  expression  will  be 
retained.  1  am  sincerely  glad  the  other  observations  have  your 
concurrence.  The  long  Greek  quotation  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  it  deserves  insertion.  You  disregard  little 
imputations  of  pedantry ;  and  I  own  I  am  not  sony  to  see  Greek 
quotations,  in  the  margin  of  a  Hibernian  visitation  sermon. 

Lancaster  and  his  moorish  fiiend,  Ombark  Boubi,  visited  me 
yesterday.  The  quaker  is  a  clever  fellow,  I  suppose  with  some 
excitement  of  brain :  certainly,  with  great  capacity  to  talk  about 
religion,  as  of  every  thing  else  that  he  knows  any  thing  of. 
Poraibly,  the  mechanism  of  his  system  may  be  useftil ;  but  oi 
his  plans  altogether,  and  especially  as  far  as  religion  is  concern- 
ed, I  greatly  doubt  But  not  being  called  upon  to  act,  one  way 
or  other,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to  pass  through  mv  conversation 
with  him :  and  ahali  leave  others  to  countenance  him,  or  not,  as 
th^  think  proper. 

N.  dined  with  me  on  Sunday ;  and  spent  six  hours  and  more 
with  me :  conversation  did  not  flag.  He  left  me  at  ten,  and 
professed  he  thought  it  had  been  at  eight  This  was,  to  me, 
right  pleasant,  who  would,  I  assure  you,  ever  wish  to  send  off 
my  guests  with  an  appetite.  It  was  more,  however,  his  sound 
state  of  mind,  than  my  management,  which  made  him  think  it 
an  earlier  hour ;  for  I  talked  copiously,  as  I  am,  I  fear  too  often, 
over-disposed  to* 

One  part  of  my  talk  was  perfectly  extempore ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  should  like  to  mention  it  to  you.  It  is  usual  to  apply  the 
epithet  of  abstract,  to  miiat  is  metaphysical.  In  one  sense  it  is 
just !  metaphysical  entia  are  abstract  from  all  matter.  But,  in 
another  sense,  abstraction  is  not  used  in  metaphysic,  because,  in 
metaphysic,  you  think  of  what  is  strictly  intellectual ;  which  you 
find  m  Its  own  simplicity,  and  have  not  need  to  separate,  from 
any  thing  in  which  it  inheres.     Npt  so  in  physics,  or  in  mathe- 
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matics :  here,  you  stoctiy  abstmet ;  for  you  think  of  things  spec- 
ulatively, which  are  inherent  in  objects  of  sense,  so  as  to  have  no 
kind  of  existence  out  of  them.  Squares,  circles,  angles,  lutve 
no  existence  without  matter ;  therefore,  you  literally  abstract, 
when  you  speak  of  diem.  Again,  in  moral  matters,  somedung 
of  the  same  kind  takes  place ;  for  as,  in  physics,  you  speak  of 
objects  of  sense,  or  their  insei>arable  properties,  so,  you  here 
speak  of  objects  of  interest  or  feeling ;  and,  in  merely  thinlring 
of  (hem,  you  abstract  the  idea  from  the  sentiment,  as  in  phy- 
sKal  matters  from  the  sensation.  The  mere  thinking  faculty, 
therefore,  can  exercise  itself  on  physical  sensation,  or  percep- 
tion ;  on  moral  sentiment ;  or  on  its  own  simple,  indifferently 
applicable  power.  But,  in  thb  last  instance,  it  has  nothing  to 
exercise  abstraction  upon ;  itself  is  its  object ;  but  as  it  can  act 
only  abstractedly,  in  physical  matters,  it  can  do  no  more,  in 
moral  matters.  And,  therefcH'e,  mere  abstract  ratiocination  might 
as  well  warm  one,  by  its  shuffling  about  the  idea  of  a  fire,  as 
make  one  good,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  on  good- 
ness. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  XLVII. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Caihel,  Nov.  10.  1806. 

My  pear  Frienp, 
Though  I  cannot  fully  enter  into  all  you  said,  last  Sunday  se'n- 
night,  about  abstraction,  and  metaphysic,  I  cordially  agree  m  your 
c<mclusion,  that  abstract  ratiocination  might  as  weU  warm  us, 
by  bandying  about  the  idea  of  a  fire,  as  nmke  us  good,  by  syl- 
logizing about  goodness.  And  here,  I  conceive,  ues  ihe  main 
difference,  between  the  aristotelic,  and  the  platonic  philosophy : 
the  former,  frequently,  going  as  far,  as  precise  definition,  accu- 
rate discrimination,  and  subtle  reasoning,  can  go ;  while  the  lat- 
ter has  a  certain  nameless  charm,  which  makes  us  feel,  and  love 
virtue.  The  one  has  a  genial  warmth,  which  penetrates  and 
melts  our  hearts  ;  while  the  other  is  *  cold  and  clear,'  like  Rob- 
inson's sharp  frosty  night 

Dr.  Gillies,  Dr.  Enfield,  and  the  whole  corps  of  rationaliz- 
ing utility  men,  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  against  the  Alex- 
andrine school  of  platonists ;  whom  they  pelt  with  pebbles,  stol- 
en from  the  German  magazine  of  Brucker,  Mosheim,  &c.  "  For 
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I  am  convinced  they  have  never  read,  the  writings  of  the  men 
they  vilify. '  In  these  days,  it  has  been  found  very  easy,  to  pro- 
cure a  stock  of  second-hand  learning  ;    and  dressing  it  up  with 
some  terseness  and  flippancy,  to  exhibit  it  most  ostentatiously,  to 
^  the  bepuzzlement  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  bedazzlement  of  the 
superficial.     If  you  wish  for  an  exhibition  of  this  nature,  you 
may  find  it  in  the  dissertations,  which  accompany  Gillies'  Aris- 
totle ;  who,  because  he  had  learning  enoujg^  to  translate  the  Ni- 
comachian  Ethics,  conceives  himsw  entitled  to  malign  writers 
whom,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  sure  he  never  read.     If  we  are  to 
beUeve  his  account,  Plotinus  was  the  veriest  wronghead  that  ev- 
er breathed;    an  arrogant,  self-sufficient,  fanati^  declaimer. 
Whether  he  deserves  this  character,  we  may  form  a  tolerable 
judgment,  from  the  quotations  given  by  John  Smith :  but  some 
continuous  reading  of  his  own  original  work,  has  lately  raised 
him  highly  in  my  estimation.     In  parts,  indeed,  he  takes  some 
transcendental  flights ;   but  even  when  he  is  least  sound  and  so- 
ber, we  discover  a  noble  principle  at  bottom  :  which  he  that  reads 
eclectically,  is  able  to  separate,  from  the  excesses  to  which  it  is 
carried.     In  his  Greek,  from  an  extreme  density,  and  a  frequent 
use  of  platonic  technicalities,  he  is  often  *  obscurorum  obscurissi- 
mus  ;'    and  his  translator  and  commentator,  Ficinus,  is  himself 
so  deeply  initiated  in  those  Alexandrine  mysteries,  ^at  he  oflen 
adds  new  perplexities,  to  those  of  the  originaL     Still,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  discouraged  from  digging  m  that  mine,  which 
was  explored  to  such  noble  purpose,  by  Cudworth,  Smith,  and 
the  rest  of  our  beloved  latitudinarians.      For,  I   verily  think, 
making  every  allowance  for  mysticism,  obscurity,  and  an  excess 
of  austere  discipline,  that  Plotinus  has  more  of  the  OeosUfeg  rovg, 
than  any  of  the  heathens  I  have  yet  looked  into :    and  in  this, 
he,  assuredly,  excels  his  master,  that  he  would  turn  with  abhor- 
rence, from  ^e  impurities  tolerated,  in  Plato's  fanciful  Repub- 
lic. 

If  you  have  Plotinus,  I  could  be  glad  you  would  direct  your 
attention,  to  the  second  book  of  his  first  Ennead.  He  tiiere 
divides,  or  rather  distributes  virtue,  into  four  stages  of  progres- 
sion. 1.  The  civil  or  politicaL  2.  The  purgative.  3.  The 
purified.  4.  The  exemplary.  Beyond  the  first  and  lowest  of 
these  stages,  it  appears  to  me,  the  aristotelic  school,  with  its 
ofiset,  our  utility  men,  Watson,  Paley,  Search,  &c.  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  advanced.  Along  wiUi  this,  which  occupies  only  a  few 
pages,  should  be  read,  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
Tms  is  a  very  brief,  animated,  and  satisfactory  abstract,  of  Plo- 
tinus' scheme  ;  I  think  you  will  join  with  me  in  admiring,  it  as 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  extant  of  eclectic  philosophy  :  car- 
ried indeed  to  a  greater  height,  than  mere  philosophy  ever  could 
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arrive  at,  except  theoretically ;  but  still,  exhibiting  that,  which 
should  be  the  object  of  every  christian,  that  which  chriBtians  are 
divinely  enabled  to  attain.  Whether  you  look  at  Piotinus  or 
not,  do,  by  all  means,  procure  Macrobius. 

I  have  been  just  reading,  and  with  deep  intecast,  the  6th  book 
of  Piotinus'  1st  Ennead :  it  is  a  treatise  nf^i  xaXov.  It  is 
not  very  long;  and  many  of  its  views,  wonderfully  harmonize 
with  your  own.  Pertiaps,  a  little  specimen  of  it,  not  liter- 
ally translated,  but,  I  believe,  pretty  fairly  represented,  may  inter- 
est, or  at  least  amuse  you.  He  resolves  corporeal  beauty,  into 
a  communication  of  reason  from  ^e  divine  artificer :  giving 
shape,  order,  and  harmony,  to  that  matter,  which  would,  other- 
wise, be  shapeless  and  deformed.  7b  ualor  amftay  ytyrnai  lo/ov 
^o  datwp  Bidortos  notymrta.  Of  this  beauty,  we  judge,  by  com- 
paring the  external  object,  with  a  certain  innate  internal  formula, 
which  is  the  pattern  of  the  beautiful :  as  an  architect  judges  of 
a  building,  by  its  conformity  to  the  plan  in  his  own  mind ;  or, 
as  a  ffood  man  is  delighted  with  the  rudiments  of  truth  and  good- 
ness m  a  promising  youth,  because  they  agree  with  the  arche- 
typal picture  of  virtue  in  his  own  soul ;  or,  as  sweet  sounds, 
awaken  latent  harmonies,  within  us,  and  thus  produce  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  beautifUl. 

Moral  beauty,  can  no  more  be  relished  by  an  impure  soul,  \ 
than  a  man  bom  blind,  can  conceive  and  describe  ^  beauty  / . 
of  colours.     They,  cannot  do  justice  to  the  bri^tness  of  virtue,  ^ 
who  do  not  internally  perceive,  how  beautiful  is  the  countenance  ^ 
of  righteousness  and  temperance,  so  that  the  evening  or  mom- ) 
ing  is  not  so  lovely ;  and,  who  do  not  contemplate  moral  excel-  / 
lence,  witii  an  admiration  such  as  ihe  beauties  of  nature  excite, 
in  the  tasteful  eye.     What,  says  he,  is  the  nature  of  your  feel-  i 
ings,  respecting  things  invisible,  when  you  contemplate  generous '; 
studies,  correct  manners,  chaste  morals,  virtuous  habits ;  in  a  > 
word,  the  beauty  of  the  soull  What  emotions,  what  transports ! : 
How  ardently  do  you  desire,  to  be  freed  from  every  bodily  ^ 
incumbrance,  to  commune  with  your  own  spirit !     It  is  thus  [ 
that  true  lovers  are  affected.     And  what  is  it,  that  excites  such 
marvellous  affections  ?    It  is  not  fbrm,  nor  color,  nor  magnitude :  ', 
but  it  is  the  unembodied  soul,  decked  with  no  other  onuunents,  / 
than  simple  modesty,  and  the  native  brilliancy  of  virtue.    It  is, 
when  you  behold,  either  in  yourselves  or  in  others,  magnanimity,  , 
firm  principle,  pure  chastity;  manliness  with  undaunted  coun- 
tenance ;  seemliness  and  modesty,  with  intrepid  ^t,  and  un- 
disturbed tranquillity ;  and  a  deifonn  mind,  sheddmg  its  lustre 
over  all  these  great  qualities ;  en^  de  naat  tovioi;  xov  69os$dti 
vow  entXafAitowTCi. 
He  hui  before  stated,  that  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
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true  nature  of  moral  beauty,  was,  to  laj  down  the  nature  of  its 

opposite ;  and  I  think  you  will  join  with  me,  that  his  description 

of  abase,  degenerate  soul,  is  masterly. 

^      The  base  soul  is  intemperate,  unjust,  teeming  with  desires, 

^  overwhelmed  with  fears,  envious,  grovelling,  mortal :  the  slave 

- 1  of  impure  ptoasun  r^ ;  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of  animal 

i  pas  si  and  ;  occouniiiig  turpitude,  enjoyment ;   a  turpitude,  which 

'  in^inuutes  itself  under  the  semblance  of  adventitious  good ; 

^  which  contfiminntcB  the  soul ;  agglutinates  it  to  evil ;  deprives 

I  it  of  spiritual  iife,  m\d  pure  perception  ;  mingles  it  with  manifold 

death  ;  prcicLudes  ii  irom  seeing  any  longer,  what  the  soul  ought 

to  see ;  forces  from  it  the  privilege  of  self-possession ;  ever 

dragging  it  to  outer,  and  infernal  darkness ;  ^^  eXneiiOuu  a8$ 

n^  to  sioif  MM  TO  Marw,  na*  to  anoxBUfov, 

He,  is  not  the  unhappy  man,  who  possesses  not  those  objects, 
which  are  beautiful  to  the  external  senses;  or  who  fails  to 
obtain  power,  dominion,  or  kingdom :  but  he,  that  is  destitute 
of  the  sole,  and  single  possession,  for  which  universal  dominion, 
the  empire  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  heaven,  might  worthily  be 
rejected  and  contemned.  But,  by  what  dexterity  of  contrivance, 
can  we  gain  a  sight  of  this  inestimable  beauty  ;  which  remains 
enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  holy  sanctuary ;  and  never  comes 
forth,  lest  profane  eyes  should  behold  it  ?  Whosoever  can,  let 
him  enter,  and  proceed  to  the  inmost  recess :  leaving  behind 
him,  his  very  sense  (^  common  vision ;  not  casting  a  look  or 
a  thought,  on  that  corporeal  beauty,  which  before  enthralled 
him ;  or,  if  he  do  meet  corporeal  beauty,  let  him  consider,  that 
it  is  but  the  image,  the  outline,  the  shadow  of  substantia] 
good :  and  let  him  fly  to  the  (divine)  reality.  For,  if  he  pur- 
sue any  object  of  the  senses^  as  a  real  existence,  his  fate  will 
resemble  tlut  of  the  victim  in  the  fable,  who,  reaching  after  a 
beautiful  shadow  in  the  water,  plunged  into  the  stream ;  and  dis- 
'^  appeared  for  ever.  It  bemg  most  certain  that  he,  who  devotes 
/  himself  to  mere  corporeal  beauty,  plunges,  not  his  body,  but 
/  his  soul,  into  dark  and  dismal  depths ;  where  he  must  blhidly 
wander,  conversing  only  with  shades,  whether  in  Hades,  or  in 
I  this  present  life.  Here,  then,  any  one  may  ciy,  (with  more 
;  truth  and  justice,  than  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,^  *  Liot  us  fly 
s  to  our  dear  country,'  ipBvymfuw  de  <iptXtjw  Big  ftaigiia.  But,  how 
sbaH  we  fly,  how  escc^  the  maffic  of  Circe,  or  Calypso  t  For 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  flie  &ble,  iriiich  represents  Ulysses 
imwillinff  to  ronain,  thou^  soticitod  by  every  flung,  that  could 
enchant  his  eyes,  or  fascinate  his  senses.  Our  couatry,  is  that, 
frcMn  whence  we  originally  came ;  and  there,  we  have  a  Father. 
How,  flien,  shall  we  escape  ?  Where  is  our  fleet  I  It  is  not 
on  foot  we  are  to  go ;  for  our  feet  could  cany  us  only  from 
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one  part  of  this  earth,  to  another*  We  need  preparet  neither 
chanotfl,  nor  ships :  by  laying  all  these  aside,  and  not  looking, 
(to  any  thing  earthly)  but  as  it  were,  closing  our  eyes,  we  are 
to  exercise  another  vision,  and  to  awaken  higher  senses ;  which 
all  possess,  but  few  employ. 

But  what  does  this  interior  eye  behold  7    When  it  is  first 
awakened,  it  cannot  bdiold  objects  of  dazzling  lustre :   the 
soul  is  therefore  to  be  gradually  advanced ;  first,  we  are  to  con- 
template fair  studies ;  then,  good  books ;  then,  the  interior  of 
those  virtuous  men,  who  perform  those  good  works.     But,  how 
are  we  to  inspect  the  beauty  of  a  holy  soul  ?     Retire  within  / 
thyself;    examine   thine   own  interior;  and,  if   thou  dost  not  7 
find  it  beautiful,  imitate  the  statuary,  who  pares  off  this,  planes  \ 
that,  renders  one  part  smooth,  ano&er  pure,  till  he,  at  lengthy  \ 
produces  a  beautiful  countenance.     Thus,  do  thou,  remove  1^ 
whatever  is  superfluous  ;   rectify  whatever  is  perverse ;  purify  |^ 
whatever  is  dark ;  till  it  gain  lustre :   and  cease  not  laboring  v^ 
thy  statue,  till  the  deiform  splendcnr  of  virtue,  shine  forth  in  thee ;   ") 
till  thou  seest  a  sound  mind  enthroned  in  holy  purity.    If  thou    ^ 
arrivest  at  this  state ;  if  thou  seest  thyself  thus,  and  inhabitest    > 
thyself  in  purity,  freed  from  every  impediment  to  becoming 
thus  ONE :  having  nothing  foreign,  mingled  with  thy  intemil 
essence,  but  being  thyself  entirely  one  true  light ;  not  measured 
by  size ;  not  circumscribed  by  figure  ;  not  bounded,  even,  by 
immense  magnitude;   but  altogether  immeasurable,  as  being 
greater  than  ell  magnitude,  and  fuller  than  all  quantity :  if  thou 
seest  tikyself  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  good  confidence,  concern* 
ing  thyself;  and  so  far  advanced,  that  thou  needst  no  longer  a 
guide :  here  steadfastly  fbc  tiiy  mental  eye  ;    for  it  is  such  aa 
eye  only,  that  beholdeth  consummate  beauty.    But,  if  ihine 
eye  be  disordered  by  vice,  or  not  purified,  or  through  cowardice, 
unable  to  behold  exceeding  splendor,  then  it  will  be  dark,  and 
incapable  of  viewing  this  glorious  vision,  even  thouj^  it  were  ^ 
pointed  out  to  thee.     He  wX  will  see,  must  bring  a  visive  fac- 
ulty, congenial,  and  similar,  to  the  objeot  contemplated.    Eye 
never  yet  beheld  the  sun,  that  was  not  soliform ;  neither  can  a 
soul  contemplate  beauty,  except  it  be  itself  beautiful :  and  so, 
he  must  become  all  deiform,  and  all  beauty,  ¥^  is  to  see  God^ 
and  (archefy{MBd)  beauty ;  ^ay^a^  ^v  nqimov  Oeoaidtis  nagj  Ka$ 
xalog  nag,  ei  fiele&  deaaaadat  Bear  te  na$  Mah)r^ 


I  have  now  brought  my  prolix  transcript  to  an  end :  it  pew 
upon  me,  and  amused  me ;  and  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
VOL.  I.  26 
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pkMure  of  proceeding ;  though  perhaps,  thai  which  was  inier- 
esting  to  me,  with  the  noble  original  before  me,  will  to  you  ap- 
pear Tenr  flttt,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  through  the  dusky  medi- 
um in  which  I  have  enveloped  it 

My  studies  have,  of  late,  been  pretty  vigorous  ;  which  is,  in 
a  good  measure,  owing,  to  my  being  better  provided,  than  hith- 
erto, with  books  that  luive  served  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  her- 
alds ;  especially,  so  &r  as  greek  i^ilosophy,  and  experimental 
religion,  are  concerned,  Poiref  s  Biblio^eca  Mysticorum, 
Fabridus'  BibUotheca  Grsca,  and  Buddeus'  Isagoge  Historica, 
Theoloffica,  have  answered,  and  excelled  my  expectation  :  and 
with  a  lew  more  such  indexes,  and  a  tolerably  ancient  Ubrary  at 
my  command,  if  my  health  is  spared,  I  do  hope  I  may  become 
somewhat  better  qualified,  for  an  under  workman  to  you.  At 
present,  I  tUnk  I  can  trace  the  chrysostomian  school,  to  Phik> 
JudsBus ;  who  was,  merely,  the  patriarch  of  later  [^atonism,  as 
it  was  modified  by  the  Alexandiine  eclectics ;  but,  I  also  think, 
that,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Macarius,  and  other  fathers  of  the  desert, 
drank  deeply  of  the  same  fountain ;  though  thehr  platonism  as- 
sumed a  more  mystical  form,  than  that  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Chiysostom,  or  even  Origen  himself.  The  platonism  of  the 
former,  (Ephr.  Mac.  &c.)  cannot  be  questioned,  on  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  writings ;  and,  so  far  as  Macarius  is  concerned, 
it  b  well  illustrated,  in  the  preface  to  the  engUsh  translation  you 
have.  But  the  gradations  of  mysticism  are  curious  :  .in  wluch, 
I  just  find,  I  am  borne  out  by  Poiret  He  does  not  include 
either  Clemens*  Alexand.,  or  Chiysostom,  in  his  catalogue  of 
mystics.  To  Origen,  he  does  assign  a  place,  styling  him,  *  il- 
luminatus  a  Deo ;'  Macarius,  he  cj^racterizes,  as  theodidactust 
sdidus,  realissimus,  penetrans.'  And  Ephrem  Syrus,  he  calls 
^totusaffectiones,  et  viscera.'  The  mixed  character  of  plato- 
nism, and  mysticism,  is,  perhaps,  better  exemplified  in  Dr.  H. 
More,  than  in  any  other  modem.  For,  while  he  was  deeply 
read  in  Plato,  Plotinus  &c.,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  book  to 
which  he  attributes  his  deepest,  and  happiest  views  of  religion, 
was  the  Theologia  Oermanica ;  a  work,  which  may  be  deemed 
the  parent  source,  of  German  pietism  ;  which  was  edited,  for 
the  fourth  or  fifUi  time,  by  -John  Amdt ;  having,  long  before, 
been  re-edited,  by  Luther.  Poiret  gives  this  character  of  the 
work :  .  .  *  Antiquus,  Celebris,  maxime  radicalis,  et  exquisitissi- 
inus  hbellus ;  qui  nil  fere  quam  mera,  Christians  maxime  inte- 
rioris,  et  practicoe  theologise,  principia  continet.  Deum  esse 
omnia ;  hominem  esse  nihil ;  malum  appropriationis ;  abnega- 
tio  sui,  et  reliquorum  onuiium :  turn  discrimen  veri  et  falsi  lu- 
minis,  ver»  et  falsee  Ubertatis,  puri  et  mercenarii  amoris,  consti- 
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tuunt  argiunentuiiif  de  quo  'MAem  agitur,  sine  notabtii  qutdem 
methodo,  attamen  tali  ratione,  qus  intims  8<^ditati8,  et  ab 
anima  a  Deo  illuminata  profecta  esse  sentitar.' 

Now  that  I  have  got  into  the  subject  of  mystics,  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  you  a  specimen,  which  I  promised  you  some- 
time since,  of  Cardinal  Petrucci. 

*It  is  certaid,  by  the  te8tim<my  of  the  Apostle,  that  all  who 
are  predestinated,  must  be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of 
the  Son  of  €rod.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  it  must 
be  the  chief  care,  and  principal  endeavor,  of  one  who  eames^y 
desires  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  those,  to  keep 
the  eye  of  his  soul  closely  fixed,  on  the  most  hoW  origmal, 
Christ :  to  draw  in  himself,  as  resembling,  and  perfect  a  copy 
of  it,  as  possibly  can  be  done,  by  Divine  grace.  We  have, 
then,  thus  far,  foreseen  the  conditions,  that  have  embellished, 
and  graced  all  the  works  of  Christ  f -  and  we  must  do  what  in 
us  lies,  to  adorn  our  own,  with  the  like  qualities.  Christ  was 
the  noblest  of  all  agents ;  and  the  most  perfect  nobility  of  the 
soul,  proceeds  from  his  virtue  and  holiness.  Let,  therefore, 
the  inward  purity  and  candor  of  our  conscience,  be  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  our  actmg  and  working :  .  .  ^  And  the  Lord 
had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offerings ;  but  unto  Cain,  and 
his  ofiering,  he  had  not  respect.'  Respect,  from  God,  is,  his 
i4>probation  and  love ;  but  he  never  apfMroves,  or  loves  the  gifts, 
unless  he  has  first,  in  his  mercy,  accepted  the  giver.  Abel  and 
his  oblations,  were  accepted  by  God ;  and  the  cause  of  his  being 
so,  came  from  his  innocence ;  and  because  he  was  upright 
We  should  not  have  so  great  a  regard  to  what  we  do,  as  to 
^diat  we  truly  are.  For,  were  we  g<KNl  in  the  inward  man,  oun 
actions  would  be  likewise  ffood ;  and,  if  we  were  righteous  at) 
the  bottom,  our  actions  woiud  be  so  too.  Many  place  holiness,' 
in  good  works ;  but  never  so  much  as  dream,  that  it  consists, 
in  being  possessed  of  a  principle  of  sanctity.  Let  our  works 
appear  never  so  holy,  yet  they  do  not  satisfy  us,  so  fiur  as  they 
are  works :  but,  in  proportion  as  we  are  godly ;  and  as  they 
spring  from  the  centre  of  a  holy  soul.  It  is  a  holy  heart,  which 
sanctifies  every  thing  we  set  about ;  and  that  man  is  holiest, 
whose  soul  is  best  replenished,  with  the  ffrace  and  love  of  God ; 
and  his  works  are  still  the  better  quali&d,  the  greater  respect 
he  has  to  the  glory  of  God.  Our  diligent  endeavor,  therefore, 
should  be,  to  keep  this  secret  ground  and  centre  of  our  soul, 
undefiled  and  enlarged ;  seeing,  without  all  question,  man's  es- 
sential happiness  is  rooted  and  placed  in  it  It  is  the  mind  that 
is  ffood,  and  weU  experienced  in  the  pure  love  of  God,  which 
m&ea  our  actions  perfect  and  accepted,  in  the  sight  of  the  Di* 
vine  majesty.    What  may  be  drawn  from  this  heavenly  doc- 
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trinoi  18  thifl,  that,  seeing  the  tnie  godliness  of  haman  actions 
does  not  consist,  in  the  natural,  or  material  goodness  of  them 
only ;  but,  in  that  which  is  supernatural  also,  proceeding  from 
sanctifjing  grace,  and  fix>m  love  ;  then,  human  actions  shall  be 
4>roportioaably  good,  by  how  much  the  more  fervent  love,  and 
abundant  grace,  they  are  advanced  to  the  gloiy  of  God. 
Hence,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  very  oft,  a  poor,  godly  woman, 
who  receives  the  sacrament  with  earnestness  orlove  to  God, 
deserves  more  than  the  priest  who  consecrates  it :  and  a  poor, 
[Mrovided  he  be  a  devout  man,  has  a  greater  interest  in  reward, 
than  many  great  and  learned  doctors,  who  shine,  by  their  preach- 
ing and  ingenious  performances,  like  so  many  suns  in  the  church 
of  God  :  and  that,  because  the  greater  measure  of  love,  makes 
the  action,  that  is  meanest  of  itself,  become  the  holier  of  the 
two :  and,  therefore,  the  sanctity  of  the  agent,  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  holy  actions.' 

On  reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  entertain  strong  sus- 
picions that  this  ma^  fairly  be  styled,  a  very  pedantic  letter.  You 
wiU,  however,  take  in  good  part,  and  make  candid  allowance, 
for  my  prolusions,  nhen  a  person  lives  much  alone ;  and 
has  w  more  converse  with  the  dead  than  the  living ;  it  is  per- 
haps impossible,  not  to  catch  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  his  as- 
sociates ;  and  of  course,  to  talk  and  write,  when  he  can  do  it 
freely,  like  those  of  ^  olden  time.'  It  would  be  a  desirable  fac- 
ulty to  be  able  to  give,  rather  the  spirit,  than  the  body,  of  these 
ancient  gentry ;  to  imbibe  then-  views,  sentiments,  and  divine 
enthusiasu) ;  and,  then,  to  pour  it  forth,  in  one's  own  words. 
This,  I  have  not  yet,  even  partially,  attained ;  but  may  I  not 
hope,  that,  when  more  fully  charged,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  ap- 
pear less  pedantic,  and  more  original  ?  You  know  what  H<»ace 
says. 

Ramtibi  SocraticsB  potenmt  (Mtandere  charte, 
Verbaque,  provisun  rem,  noa  invita  seqamitur. 

Now,  I  am,  at  present,  gleaning  my  rem^  from  philosophy,  and 
from  the  scriptures ;  and  do  trust,  that,  through  higher  ii^uences 
than  Horace  knew  of,  words  will  follow.  It  is  not,  however,  td 
be  foigotten,  that  it  is  not  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  study 
of  the  ancients,  that  will  do :  for  you  know, 

who  reads 

fnceMaaUy.  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spint  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remiuns, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.' 

The  sapere  must  be  the  principium  ct  fons  :  .  .  the  living  prin- 
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ciptey  in  comparison  with  whicht  all  the  rest  sink  into  mere  me- 
chanical instruments ;  which  are  useless,  and  even  dangerous, 
unless  they  be  guided^bj  sound  wisdom  and  discretion* 

As  this  is  a  letter  of  quotation,  I  must  giye  you  sometfaiug  to 
the  present  purpose,  from  the  above  mentioned  Theologia  Ger- 
mamca. 

*  Quamvis  bonum  sit  inquirere,  aut  explorare,  atque  etiam  cog- 
noscere,  quid  boni  sanctique  viri  scripserint,  aut  passt  fuerint ; 
aut  quouHMio  vizerint,  quidve  Deus  in  eis,  et  per  eos  egerit  et 
voluerit :  tamen  esset  centies  satius,  ut  homo  exploraret,  et  cog- 
nosceret,  quis,  qualisve  sit  status  vitse  suse  ;  et  quid  Deus,  in  eo, 
sit,  et  velit,  et  agat ;  et  ad  quaip  rem  Deus  eo  velit  uti,  vel  no- 
lit.  Itaque  hoc  quoque  verum  est,  quod  dicitur :  Nunquam  tam 
bonum  est  exire,  quin  sit  intus  manere  melius.' 

And  now  to  descend  to  business.  You  must  know,  that  my 
authorship  begins  to  look  out  for  some  tidings  of  his  sermon. 
Methinks,  if  £e  printer  and  publisher  were  decently  active,  it 
might  be  out  by  this  time :  whenever  it  is  ready,  I  wish  it  to 
be  property  advertised,  and,  perhaps,  it^  might  be  well  to  have 
some  copies  sent  to  the  other  booksellers,  Keene,  Dugdale, 
Archer,  Mercier,  and  Mahon.  It  is  only  by  seeing  diem  lyin^ 
on  a  counter,  that  people  will  be  led  to  tlnnk  of  purchasing  such 
light  ephemeral  things,  as  my  sermon :  and  yet,  if  it  do  contain 
any  important  truth,  it  is  desirable  ^t  it  should  be  bought 
and  read.  I  shall,  also,  be  glad  to  have  copies  sent  to  the  peo- 
ple in  town,  whom  I  shall  specify  in  the  envelope ;  and  through 
the  casUe,  tf  it  would  not  be  trespassing,  to  certain  other  people, 
whom  I  shall  likewise  mention.  I  sh^  myself  want  30  copies, 
which  you  can  probably  send  me  by  poet  My  friends  among 
the  clergy  must  be  presented  with  copies ;  and  the  Archbishop 
wants  to  send  one  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  a  particular 
note  accompanying  it.     Besides,  my  friend  ■  wishes  to 

send  copies  to  fisb  Bishops  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 

I  presume  I  have  fairly  tired  you,  so  betieve  me, 
dear  Sir, 
most  cordially  and  gratefully  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 
Ta  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Ciahel,  Not.  17.  1806. 

Mt  d£ar  Friend, 
The  encouragement  you  have  given  nie»  emboldens  me  to  of- 
fer a  few  more  observations ;  wmch,  after  all,  are  perhaps  not 
worth  being  communicated.  The  mystic,  and  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, which  flourished,  at  the  same  period,  in  the  Latin  church, 
appear  to  have  served  that  very  two-fold  purpose,  for  which,  we 
have  seen,  So  many  providential  provisions  were  made.  This 
is  distinctly  adverted  to,  by  a  most  unprejudiced  witness ;  Jac. 
Thomasius,  (quoted  by  Buddeus.  Isagog.  Hist  Theol.  p. 
687.)  He  thus  writes, '  Du8B  partes  sunt  Christianismi ;  vera 
fides,  pia  vita«  Ilia  ad  intellectum,  hsec  ad  voluntatem  refertur ; 
iili  scholastica,  huic  mystica  theologica  subvenire  conata  est 
olim,  sed  ita,  ut  plurimum  labis  adspergeretur.  In  utr^ue  re- 
purganda  laboraverint  nostri,  cum  exemplo  illis  prsivisset  Lu- 
therus.  Huic  enim  bella  fuere,  non  cum  scholasticis  raodo 
doctoribus,  sed  cum  enthusiastis  quoque,  et  fanaticis.  Post 
Lutherum,  quasi  partitis  operis,  alii  scholasticain,  alii  mysticam, 
magis  magisque  reformare  sunt  adgressi.  £  quibus,  Joannes 
Amdius  maxime  negotium  sibi  sumpsit  mystics  theologis  refin- 
gendffi  in  faciem  saniorem.'  I  have  extended  this  quotation  so 
&r,  because  the  latter  part  of  it  goes  to  show,  that,  even  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  (though  I  agree  with  you  in  deeming  it,  the 
succession  of  the  ancient'  Greek  church)  there  was  a  provision 
for  the  two-fold  function,  of  *g|uarding  truth,  and  exciting  love. 

Buddeus,  following  the  opinion  of  many  other  learned  di- 
vines, (Isag.  p.  681.)  attributes  the  rise  of  mystic  theology  in 
the  Latin  church,  to  the  dominion  of  the  scholastic,  which  was, 
at  last,  felt  to  be  oppressive.  The  dry,  thorny  disputations, 
and,  oflen,  frivolous  questions  of  the  schools,  were  ill  suited  to 
satisfy,  the  natural  appetite  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  for 
divine  tnith  and  love.  They  became  disgusted  with  the  insi- 
pidity of  this  system  ;  and  hence,  when  food  of  another  kind 
was  provided,  by  the  translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  the  writings  of  St.  Bernard,  it  was  received  with  avidity  ; 
and  was  soon  digested  into  a  system  of  mystic  theology,  which 
became  a  counterpoise  to  the  subtleties  of  the  schools.  A  cu- 
rious confirmation  of  which  fact,  may  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  great  schoolmen  of  the  13th  century,  Bona- 
ventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Acquinas,  felt  them- 
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selves  obUged  to  caU  in  mysticism  to  their  aid ;  a  unioD,  yfhkk 
was  afterwards  more  completely  formed,  in  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Crerson.  Must  we  not  say,  that,  in  this  process, 
there  evidently  appears  at  work,  that  principal  of  providential 
ccmipensation,  which  so  frequently  by  the  collision,  and  some- 
times by  the  alliance,  of  opposite  extremes,  guards  the  central 
truth,  till  circumstances  are  ripe,  for  its  beinff  brought  foiward 
with  safety  and  efiect.  That  mixture  of  8ch<Hasticism  and  mys« 
ticism,  wUch  prevailed  in  the  Latin  church,  for  two  centuiiefl 
prior  to  the  reformation,  we  know,  was  deformed  by  grievous 
errors ;  but  probably  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  purest  system, 
which  the  times  could  bear.  On  this  hjrpothesis,  you  will  ob- 
serve, Ihat  your  idea  of  the  final  cause  of  the  Canticles,  conies 
into  play :  they  being,  as  it  were,  a  pleasure-ground,  for  mysti- 
cism to  disport  in. 

I  know  not  whether  the  facts  I  have  thus  gleaned,  and  the 
observations  I  have  made  upon  them,  will  appear  to  you  to  have 
any  substantial  value.  But,  I  confess,  the  impvessioB  oo  my 
own  mind  is,  that  there  appears  in  this  place,  a  nice  adjustment 
of  weight  and  power,  of  ballast  and  sails.  Had  there  been  only 
mystic  theology  in  the  Latin  church,  the  whole  west  would  have 
been  out  of  its  wits :  had  there  been  only  school  divinity,  it  would 
have  produced  a  mere  race  of  cold,  yet  disputatious  quibUers, 
without  an  ignitable  particle  in  their  composition ;  if,  indeed,  we 
except  those  angry  passions,  which  commonly  are  in  pretty  full 
force  among  logomachists.  And,  in  either  case,  what  materiak 
would  there  have  been  for  the  Reformation,  and  for  all  the 
beneficial  effects  that  have  followed!  Luther,  it  is  probablot 
was  as  much  indebted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practical  warmth 
of  the  Theologia  Germanica,  as  l(»  the  logical  acumen  of 
Acquinas,  on  the  other. 

Am  I  fanciful  in  supposing,  that  one  end  of  mysticism  was,  to 
keep  alive  the  idea  of  distinct  stages,  and  gradations  in  reli^on  ? 
It  being  chiefly  occupied  about  what  was  not  cognizable 
by  the  senses,  about  interior  sentiments,  and  feelings  of  spiritual 
religion,  •  .^as  of  course  led  to  make  for  itself  some  varie^, 
in  this  abstract  sphere  of  operation ;  and  those  who  cultivated 
it,  must,  necessarily,  have  been  anxious  to  determine,  the  degree 
of  proficiency  they  had  attained.  And,  hence,  distinct  st^^ 
would  be  marked  out,  which  individuals  might  readily  know 
whether  they  had  attained.  A  proceeding,  not  necessary  among 
those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  determining  pretensions  to  christiaD 
virtue,  either  by  external  acts,  or  by  doctrinal  opinions.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Philo  Judseus,  Plotinus,  and  all  the  new  platonic  sdiool, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St  Bernard,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  all  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem  times,  have  enume* 
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rated  distinct,  and  clearly  distinguishable,  stages  of  internal  reli- 
gion. And  yet,  I  do  not  recollect  that,  amcHigfathere  or  divinesof 
early  date,  who  were  not  somewhat  mystical,  such  discriminative 
stages  have  been  cleariy  marked.  Some  modems,  such  as 
Baxter,  our  platonists,  John  Wesley,  &c.,  do  thus  discriminate ; 
but  may  they  not,  in  this  respect,  have  copied  the  mystics  ?  If 
all  this  be  not  fanciful,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  mysticism  for 
comparative  theology ;  for  that  branch  of  it,  at  least,  which 
follows  up  St  John's  idea,  of  litde  children,  young  men,  and 
fathers. 

Could  you  propose  to  me  a  promising  subject,  for  four  Advent, 
and  a  duristmas-day  sermon,  in  serie  ?  If  you  can  do  it,  (and 
observe,  I  merely  want  the  general  hint,  and  not  the  outiine,) 
it  would  be  of  great  service  to  me.  It  will  not  be  too  late,  any 
day  tiiis  week.  I  have  not  been  well  enou^  to  do  much  in  tfate 
sennon  way ;  hardly  any  thing,  in  truth,  since  ibe  visitation.  I 
could,  indeed,  both  read  and  write ;  but,  then,  it  was  necessary, 
not  to  lead,  but  to  follow  the  workings  of  my  mind.  When  I 
attempted  the  former,  (for  I  have  repeatedly  attempted,)  I  was 
unsuccessful :  but  I  still  live  in  hopes  of  doing  better.  I  think 
a  continuous  set  of  discourses,  would  be  likely  to  engage  my 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  activity,  much  time  being  absolutely  thrown 
away,  in  its  present  stage,  of  casting  about  for  independent 
subjects,  which,  one  after  another,  I  am  obliged  to  relinquish. 

I  shall  only  hint,  that,  if  it  would  not  be  intrenching  upon 
your  time,  I  would  always  rather  wait  one  or  two  posts,  than 
that  you  i^ould  huny  off  short  letters,  merely  because  the  post 
is  going  out  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  interrupt  the  distnbu- 
tion  of  time  you  are  in  tiie  habit  of  making ;  nor  to  do  any 
thing  like  prescribing  the  length,  or  manner,  of  these  commu- 
nications, which  are  always  most  highly  vidued  by,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Tours  most  gratefully  and  cordially, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  XUX. 

To  A.  KMXy  Esq. 

Caihel,  Not.  S4.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Friskd, 
The  Archbishop  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  much  obliged 
to  you  for  putting  him  down  as  a  subscriber  to  Cowper's  post- 
humous work ;  wid  wishes  to  be  named  for  three  copies,  as  he 
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would  like  to  give  it  to  his  daughters.     You  will,  of  course, 
name  me. 

What  you  dignify  with  the  title  of  researches,  are  hy  no 
means  entitled  to  such  a  name.  It  has  been  to  me  yeiy  slight, 
and  desultory  reading ;  only,  perhaps,  in  books  not  easily  pro* 
cured,  and  therefore,  not  much  known.  But  I  cordially  thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  wise  caution,  about  not  letting  it  have  too 
much  of  my  time.  It  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  you  to  hc«r, 
that  all  you  could  wish,  on  that  head,  passed  throv^  my  mind 
several  days  ago ;  and  that  I  feel  tolerably  conscious,  that  thou^ 
I  do,  and  probably  ever  shall,  rather  range  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, than  read  very  continuously,  I  am  not  run  away  with  by 
any  particular  hobby-horse,  but  am  always  ready,  iK>  far  as  healu 
and  fi^irits  will  permit,  to  apply  to  the  proper  business  of  the  day 
and  hour.  Last  week,  I  was  more  than  comm<mly  unwell,  and 
obliged  to  keep  the  house  through  the  whole  of  iU 

l^u  judged  quite  rightly  about  the  sermons :  those  sent  first, 
were  just  as  I  could  wish,  except  that  the  marble  p^pe^  dirties 
one's  hands,  which,  however,  is  but  an  accident.  I  have  given 
up  the  notion  of  continuous  Advent  sermmiB,  having  made 
some  way  in  a  discourse  for  next  Sunday  on  Ps.  cxix.  165. 
FareweD,  my  dear  Sir, 

£v6»  moet  cordially  yours, 

JOBN   JSBB. 

p.  S.  I  shall  attend  to  what  you  wish  me  to  read. 


LETTER  L. 
To  Ji.  Knox^  Etq. 

Caahel,  Dee.  t.  1806. 

Mr  BEAR  Friknd, 
I  MUST  break  in  upon  your  more  interesting  pursuits,  though 
apprehensive  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  indemnify  you, 
for  the  minutes  I  mav  steal  from  Cowper ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
sevenpence,  which,  I  presume,  you  have  just  sent  out  to  the 
post-man :  so  that,  you  see,  you  leave  me  iar  behind  you  in  the 
article  of  discretion,  as  you  do  in  eveiy  other  desirable  article 
that  I  know  of. 

I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  again  read 
more  carefully,  tfie  passages  in  Clarke.  They  are,  indeed, 
most  renuukable,  and  every  way  to  our  purpose;  especially 
coDipued  widi  other  parts  of  his  writings.    I  did  not  fail  to 
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look  again,  at  his  flormon  on  the  love  of  God ;  and  must  saj, 
that  I  still  more  fully  acquiesce  in  your  strictures  at  R — f  than 
I  did  at  the  time.  Truly,  his  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a  la- 
mentable one ;  a  man,  certainly,  with  prodigious  powers,  and  I 
believe  thorough  honesty,  daily  advancing  in  all  knowledge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  visibly  declining  in  love.  That  was, 
probably,  an  unfortunate  day  for  him,  that  brought  him  to  Lon- 
don, to  preach  Boyle's  lectures,  and  acquire  reputation  as  an 
able  metaphysical.theologian.  What  Hoadly  says  of  his  ear- 
liest worics,  the  three  Essays,  and  Amyntor,  is  remarkable 
enough.  *  I  mention  them  here,  not  to  put  them  on  a  level 
withhis  other  performances ;  but  only,  as  having  upon  them 
the  plain  marks  of  a  christian  frame  of  mind,  &c.'  The  same 
Bishop  Hoadly  commends  his  wisdom,  in  not  attempting  to 
move  the  passions,  in  his  preaching ;  adding,  that,  '  if  this  was 
his  defect,  it  was  a  defect  in  his  onginal  frame  and  constitution.' 
I  think  I  could  prove  the  reverse,  from  different  passages  in  the 
three  Essays.  To  my  knowledge,  one  has  drawn  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  young  persons,  in  more  than  a  single  instance. 
It  is  Confirmation,  Chap.  IX.  §  6.  I  rather  fear,  that  Clarke's 
*  original  frame  and  constitution ',  was  not  in  fault ;  but  that  he 
had,  somehow  or  other,  '  left  his  first  love.' 

I  look  forward  to  usins  Clarke,  in  the  way  you  recommend ; 
a0d  this  day  looked  out  for  his  sermon  on  Genesis  xv.  6,  but 
could  not  fmd  it  in  the  edition  I  have,  that  in  6  vols.  8vo.  I 
often  feel  the  want  of  solid  matter,  or  rather  topic,  so  thrown 
into  skeleton,  as  to  set  me  a  thinking  ;  and  thence,  by  further 
process,  to  excite  me  to  methodized  feeling,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
This  most  severe  weather  has  much  overset  me  ;  it  has  inter- 
fered with  any  thing  like  regular  study.  However,  I  got 
through  a  sermon,  last  week,  on  *  Set  thy  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shalt  die,  &c.' ;  fcH*-  which,  Nicole  on  death,  afforded 
some  valuable  hints,  and  the  rest  came  into  my  own  mind. 
There  are,  I  believe,  some  good  ideas  in  it ;  but  there  is  a 
defect  in  arrangement,  and  o£er  defects  too,  which  I  was  con- 
scious of  at  the  time,  but  unable,  from  illness,  to  remedy. 
What  you  call  my  researches,  have  been  much  at  a  stand : 
they  wiU,  however,  I  trust,  at  a  more  favorable  season,  be  re- 
newed in  moderation.  Meantime,  I  strive  to  amuse  and  im- 
prove myself,  as  far  as  morbidness  will  let  me  ;  and  have  taken 
to  the  plan  of  noting  down  my  little  reading  in  a  diary  ;  which 
I  find  satisfrictory,  as  it  not  only  enables  me  to  look  back  on 
what  I  have  been  doing,  but  leads  me  to  note  down  observa- 
tions, which  would  otherwise  be  lost'    ^ 

Wliat  a  charming  extract  from  our  excellent  fiiend's  letter! 
She  is,  in  very  truth,  one  of  the  excellent  upon  ear^ ;  and,  in 
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reading  what  she  says,  I  could  not  help  looking,  with  deep  hu- 
miliation, into  my  own  bosom ;  for  the  veiy  best  I  can  say  of 
myself  is,  that,  for  a  long  time,  I  haye  been  sufiering  under  a 
deadness,  and  a  religious  U>rp<Hr,  I  fear  much  worse  than  her's, 
without  {be  consolation  that  I  feel  as  deeply  sorry  for  it,  as  I 
ought  to  be.  I  am  often  doubtful  whether  I  do,  or  do  not 
deceive  myself,  by  laying  it  too  much  to  the  account  of  mor- 
bidness, and  bodily  malady.  This  much,  however,  I  am,  after 
all,  willing  to  beheve,  that,  wh^i  well,  there  is  nothing  I  so  much 
delight  in,  as  the  predominance  of  cordial  religious  feeling ;  and 
that,  when  ill,  I  am  not  able  to  delight  in  any  thing. 

I  showed  the  passage  to i  with  which    he  was  highly 

gratified  :  but  then  told  me  smiling,  that  he  behoved,  if  all  were 
known,  you  have  now  the  same  uneasiness  about  him,  that  you 
had  about  — ^ ;  and  that  be  should  be  sorry  for  it,  being  con- 
scious there  is  no  cause.  I  ventured  to  assure  him,  that  you 
have  no  such  uneasiness ;  and  regretted  afterwards,  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  reading  him  what  you  say ;  ^  that  you  have  the 
comfort  of  thinking,  tbett,  with  him,  you  have  no  secrecy.'  The 
reason  why  I  did  not  show  him  this  was,  that  it  happens  to  be 
written  at  me  top  of  the  last  page,  in  immediate  connection  with 
what  you  say  about  N. 

I  wrote,  last  week,  to requesting  information  about  ^— 

charities ;  for  we  wish  to  do  somet&ng  of  that  kind  here. 
This  night  I  have  had  an  answer ;  but  I  should  just  tell  you, 
that  I  had  slightly  mentioned  my  studies,  but,  I  rather  believe, 
without  naming  the  books ;  at  least,  without  naming  Plotinus ; 
and,  now,  I  wish  to  give  an  extract  or  two,  which  I  think  some- 
what curious. 

*  I  was  particularly  glad  that  our  good  Archbishop  is  setting 
you  at  work  in  a  way  (the  charity  schemes),  diat  must  often 
draw  you  off  fVom  that  sublime  gentleman,  Plotinua ;  who 
would  soon  make  you  soar  out  of  sight  of  us  dull  mortals.' 
Again,  at  the  close  :  .  • 

*  I  have  been  looking  impatiendy  for  your  sermon;  which, 
I  assure  you,  touched  the  weather-beaten  feelings  of  the  veteran 

Dr.  A ,  whose  praise  as  much  bespeaks  me  powers  of  the 

charmer,  as  when 

^Fell  Chaiybdis  munound  boane  appbtwe.' 

Your  studies  are  likely  to  make  you  a  sublime  and  persuasive 
preacher ;  but  do  not  think  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  say,  take 
care  that  these  philosophers  don't  make  you  in  love  with  faiiy 
land  ;  and,  with  their  heroics,  make  you  look  down  on  the  hum- 
ble, contrite  spirit,  with  which  God  delights  to  dwell.  Howev- 
er, in  saying  this,  it  is  imder  the  full  conviction,  that  whatever  be 
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your  studies,  they  have  made  you  manifestly  useful;  aad  I 
often  wish  you  could  infuse  some  of  your  rich  thoughts  into  a 
fiiend.  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  these  platonists  have  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasm ;  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  impossible  for 
uninspired  man,  to  discuss  such  themes,  without  running  a  little 
wild.' 

In  this,  there  are  very  handsome  comptiments,  more  than  I 
merit,  much  more ;  but  such  as  his  good-natured  fiiendship  leads 
him  to  make :  but  there  is  also  an  evident  persuasion,  that  I  am 
on  the  high  road  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  to  a  romantic  and 
proud  abstraction,  ill-suited  to  the  condition  of  man.  This 
does  not,  I  confess,  make  me  uneasy,  on  my  own  account ;  be- 
cause I  trust  I  occupy  no  fairy  regions,  but  the  terra  firma  of 
plain  good  sense ;  and  because  I  never,  perhaps,  in  mj  life,  was 
fed  to  estimate  more  meanly,  my  own  talents,  and  acquirements. 
I  feel  that,  for  my  time  of  hfe,  I  am  radier  an  ignorant  man ; 
and  I  am  too  repeatedly  visited  by  the  hand  of  Uod  incapaci- 
tating me,  I  doubt  not  for  my  good,  to  be  vain  of  my  powers  of 
writinff.  In  truth,  they  are  not  worth  being  thought  of.  But  I 
do  feel  uneasy  about  our  fiiend :  for,  I  think  I  see,  in  this  letter, 
deeper  evidence  than  ever  of  a  rooted  anti-fanaticism. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  my  friend  H ,  I  continue  to 

find  a  most  pleasant  and  satis&ctory  companion.  He,  Tonens, 
and  I,  meet  in  my  room,  ev^  Wednesday  eveninff,  to  read  the 
New  Testament  We  began,  only  last  week,  with  St  Mat- 
thew; hut  are  to  begin  luumonizing  theGospeb  to-morrow. 
We  refer  to  the  Greek  text,  and  to  such  commentators  as  I  have. 
This  we  keep  entirely  to  ourselves ;  as,  from  one  quarter  at 
least,  this  would  be  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  might  get  us 
a  name. 

Not  having  the  key  of  the  Library,  I  have  not  yet  looked  at 
Boyle ;  but  hope  soon  to  do  so. 

Tours  most  entirely, 
John  Jebb. 


LETTER  45. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 
_  Doc.  10.  1806. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  may  begin  to  wonder,  why  I  have  been  so  long  in  acknow- 
ledging your  last  letter.     The  truth  is,  I  have  been  unfitted  for 
writing  or  reading,  by  an  unusual  complaint  in  my  eyes. 

^  Tf  tF  ♦  1(^  # 
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Your  letter  found  mc  just  able  to  read  it ;  and  I  read  every 
part  of  it  with  interest,  I  believe  I  may  say,  with  fellow-feeling. 
Your  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  : 
not  because  you  agree  with  me ;  that  would  be  a  wretched,  mi- 
serable satisfaction.  But  because  I  believe  you  agree  with  im- 
mutable truth;  and  are  brought,  by  the  good  hand  of  God, 
within  the  harmonies  of  the  universe.  I  soberly  rejoice  in  wit- 
nessing such  a  fact :  for,  if  there  be  joy  in  the  fM-eaence  of  the 
angebof  Godf  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  there  is  exceeding  great  joy,  when  a  mind  is  attracted  by 
the  magnetism  of  divine  grace,  Uiat  has  been  previously  fitted, 
by  nature,  for  imbibing  the  influence  (and  for  communicating  it 
too)  *  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also.' 

I  have  just  been  able  to  look  over  the  two  Reviews ;  which, 
I  believe,  we  both  take,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Christian  Observ- 
er. I  am  pleased  with  many  things  in  the  Eel.  Rev.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  sound  sense,  and  wonderful  liberality.  Mark, 
particularly,  the  Review  of  Thornton  Abbey,  and  of  Gordon^s 
Hist  of  Ireland.  That  Temple  of  Truth,  must  be  a  great 
book.  The  writer  may  be  now  isolated ;  but  he  was  not  always 
so :  as  such  (minions  as  he  conveys,  I  imagine,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  indigenous  growA,  of  the  rij  amro/taT^  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  There  must  have  been  some  seed,  if  not  some 
Bcyon,  fi'om  a  calvinist  nursery,  in  order  to  produce  these  fhnts : 
but  what  I  mean  to  observe  is»  that  the  reviewer  makes  some 
good  observations.  The  quotations,  however,  contain  some 
things,  that  make  me  wish  to  see  the  volume  itself. 

Tne  C.  O.  eoes  on  in  a  strange  way :  cautious,  ahnost  to 
tepidity,  in  what  concerns  feeling;  and  stiff,  to  a  scholastic 
ficety,  in  what  concerns  doctrines.  And,  in  reviewing  books, 
strangely  praising,  where  I  think  little  praise  is  due ;  and  dwell* 
ing  on  supposed  doctrinal  defects,  with  so  exclusive  an  anxiety, 
as  to  imply  a  sort  of  opiniative  pharisusm.  I  wish  they  could 
dwell  more  on  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  and  talk  in 
less  technical  language. 

I  think  I  have  not  omitted  an^  particular,  in  either  your  di- 
rections, or  wishes,  about  sendmg  the  sermon,  Mr.  Greathead, 
and  Hannah  More  excepted ;  to  both  of  "vriiom  I  must  write 
with  it,  and,  as  yet,  my  eyea  have  disabled  me*  I  gave  one  to 
M.,  telling  him  I  was  sure  yoa  would  wish  it  I  gave  one,  d- 
80,  to  Dr.  Perceval. 

I  am  glad  the  Archbishop  is  soon  coming  to  town.  I  have 
several  things  to  talk  to  him  about:  and  I  love  to  talk  to  him,  be- 
cause he  is  uncommonly  right;  a  rara  avis,  both  in  head  and  heart 

I  must  only  add,  that  I  am,  always,  most 

truly  and  affectionately,  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  LI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Casbftl,  Dec.  16.  1806. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
That  unpleasant  complaint  in  your  ejes  would  make  me  sin- 
cerely uneasy  for  you,  if  I  did  not  think  I  couW  account  for  it, 
by  the  almost  unexampled  harshness  of  the  season.  Every 
one  that  is  delicate,  or  ailing,  has  suffered  in  some  shape; 
and  I  trust  that  your  suffering  is  at  its  close.  I  have  been, 
myself,  far  from  well :  some  days,  worse,  peihaps,  than  you 
have  ever  seen  me ;  though  that  is  saying  a  bdld  word.  But  I 
am  thankful  that  I  now  feel  convalescent ;  and,  if  there  should 
be  a  continuance  of  such  bracing  mornings  as  this,  I  trust  we 
invalids  may  look  forward  to  a  speedy  restoration. 

By  last  night's  post,  I  received  a  present  of  Dr.  Graves's 
consecration  sermon.  I  like  the  spirit  it  displays  in  many  parts ; 
especially  the  truly  catholic  compliments  to  Doddiidge,  p.p. 
14.  and  29.  The  historical  sketch  of  God's  providential  dis- 
pensations (p.  20.  25.)  appears  to  me  neat,  and,  in  some  places, 
eloquent ;  and  the  conclu&ng  passage  of  the  whole,  is,  at  once, 
serious,  animated,  and  pathetic.  Tet,  my  general  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  worid  must  be  easily  pleased,  if  this  produc- 
tion adds  much  to  our  friend's  fame.  There  is  no  lucidus  or- 
do  ;  the  topics  are  almost  uniformly  common-place ;  and  nei- 
ther enforced  with  energy,  nor  made  attractive  by  graceM 
composition.  There  is,  evidently,  good  and  pious  intention 
in  what  he  says  (p.  38  .  .  41»),  about  the  practical  effects, 
which  a  sincere  reception  of  christian  doctrines  should  produce ; 
but  is  it  not  talking  about  the  matter,  and  about  it,  in  a  crude, 
unphilosophic,  uninfluential  way,  without  tracing  the  connection 
between  principle  and  practice,  and  especially,  without  insisting 
upon  the  necessity,  and  divine  efficacy,  of  that  master  principle 
\  of  love?  It  is  not,  merely,  the  bare  reception  of  truth,  however 
-^.  sincerely  it  may  be  received,  that  is  adequate  to  produce  genu- 
^  ine  christian  tempers ;  yea,  or  even  consistent  outward  practice. 
J  To  this  mode  of  talk,  I  am  the  less  friendly,  because  I  think  it 
tends  to  keep  up  in  the  world,  an  indistinct,  and  cloudy  view  of 
Christianity ;  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  operative  hin- 
drances, to  a  progress  towards  perfection.  Throughout,  there 
YP«ar  to  me,  evident  marks  of  haste;  and  I  much  doubt,  whe- 
ther, m  a  single  sermon,  so  long  a  transcript  as  that  from  Dod- 
dridge, is  admissible.     I  think  I  can  trace  your  correcting  hand. 
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in  what  is  said  about  episcopacy ;  especially  in  p.  18.  But  in 
p.  17.  it  strikes  met  there  is  an  inaccuracy,  in  saying  '  the  pro* 
testant  church,  &c.' ;  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
protestant  diurch,  is  positively  chaigeable  with  '  the  anarchy  of 
indiscriminate  equali^.'  I  was  pleased  with  the  introduction, 
of  rationalizing  semi-christians,  into  the  boirowed  passage  from 
Doddridge,  p.  30. ;  naturally  enough,  as  the  same  sentiment  is 
given  in  my  own  little  discourse. 
»  «  «  «  *  «  « 

I  had  lately  a  most  cordial  letter  from  Dr.  Hales,  from  which 
I  will  extract  for  you,  the  commendation  of  my  sermon :  con- 
sidering the  quarter  it  comes  from,  I  think  you  will  be  gra- 
tified ;  and  you  understand  my  motives  too  thoroughly,  to 
impute  my  sending  it  to  vanity.  '  1  have  read,'  says  he,  *  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  trust  some  profit,  your  excellent  visitation 
sermon ;  which  reflects  equal  credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  composer ;  who  must  have  deeply  felt  himself,  what  he  so 
forcibly  and  pathetically,  and  I  will  add,  elegantly  as  well  as 
learnedly  inculcates,  without  unnecessaiy  dilation.  I  wish  the 
public  was  more  fipequently  edified  by  such  compositions,  on 
such  occasions ;  which  are  generally  considered  as  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  an  opus  operatum  on  the  part  of  the  preachers. 
The  barrenness  of  the  press  here,  in  the  important  article  of  ser- 
mons, is  truly  deplorable  ;  and  Uiods  much  to  the  decay  of  reli- 
gion and  learning  among  the  priesthood  :  and  I  commend  the 
Archbishop,  and  your  clerical  brethren,  for  engaging  you  to 
print  your  discourse.  While  you  are  thus  usemlly  employed, 
for  yourself,  and  the  public,  you  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  tiie  public,  and  strengthen  the  esteem  of  your  friends.  This, 
I  chiefly  value,  as  affording  a  testimony  to  our  ways  of  thinking, 
fit^m  a  person,  whose  views  are  certainly  very  difierent,  and  wto 
is  too  honest  to  say  more  than  he  feels. 

I  coincide  with  your  remarks  on  the  Reviews.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  in  the  C.  C,  there  every  now  and  then  appears, 
something  very  ably  written  :  for  instance,  in  two  of  the  late 
numbero,  are  some  masterly  strictures  on  the  Edinb.  Rev.  : 
though  doubtless  there  is  something  strangely  romantic  in  the 
supposition,  that,  without  some  next  to  nuraculous  conversion, 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers  could  become  powerful  advocates  of 
Christianity.  The  Eclectic  ia  evidently  gaining  ground,  and 
manifests  an  exceUent  spirit ;  some  things,  however,  do  not 
please  me.  In  the  last  two  numbers  is  contained  a  review  of 
Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland ;  which  seems  to  proceed  firom  aotae 
very  sour  secretary ;  firom  one,  too,  who  harps  in  with  the  gene- 
ral cry  about  the  state  of  Ireland,  without  well  knowing  what  he 
says.    His  general  censure  on  the  clergy  of  our  establishment. 
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with  the  eiception,  I  suppose,  of  the  Ossoiian  clergy,  is  far  from 
liberal ;.  and  there  are,  in  the  first  part  of  his  review,  some  not 
veiy  goodoatured  observations  on  the  charity  of  a  ladj  in  the 

county  oi ,  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  our  friend ;  nor 

do  I  think  it  becomes  a  christian,  and  a  strict  one  too,  to  pro- 
nounce so  unqualified  an  eulogium  on  Mr.  Curran. 

I  have  been  much  struck,  much  gratified,  and  set  not  a  little 
a  thinking,  by  a  re-perusal  of  Foster's  Essays.  That  man  is, 
surely,  of  a  veiy  peculiar  mental  frame.  See  what  he  says,  in 
his  fourth  essay,  about  Lucas's  Episode  of  Vulteius,  (I  have 
not  the  book  now  by  me,  to  refer  to  the  page)  and  then  turn  to 
&e  passage,  in  the  sixth  book  of  Ae  Pharwlia.  It  is,  indeed, 
tremendously  sublime :  but,  then,  what  must  be  the  tempenir 
ment  of  that  soul,  which  could,  even  for  a  moment,  gympaUuze 
with  such  sentiments,  as  are  there  expressed  ?  For  instance,  a 
thousand  men,  about  to  devote  themselves  to  death,  and  to  be- 
come mutually  the  executioners  of  each  other,  wishing  that  their 
parents  and  children  were  added  to  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
strike  a  deeper  terror  into  the  foe :  and  this  savage  heroism,  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  principle  of  honor,  which  disdained  cap- 
tivity. If  Mr.  F.  covdd  feel  all  this,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he 
expatiates  on  the  anti-christian  tendency  of  classical  Hterature. 
But  I  am  much  mistaken,  if,  not  merely  die  decided  christi«D, 
but  even  the  generous  young  student,  who  has  not  yet  begun  to 
think  of  religion,  however  enthusiastic  his  admiration  of  sublime 
poetry,  would  not  soberiy  congratulate  himself,  on  reading  this 
terrific  passage,  that  he  lives  in  an  age,  when  sounder  views 
prevail,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  .  • 

{Unfaiuh^d.) 

r 

LETTER  LH. 

To  A.  KnoXf  Esq. 

Ca«h«l,  April  10.  1807. 

My  nsAR  Sir, 

*  *  *  *  «  *  *  • 

*  *  ♦  *  *  ♦  * 
I  have  been  reading  some  of  Macarius'  homilies,  and  tKinlr  fiiem 
tndy  wimderfiil  for  his  day  and  circumstances.  The  manner  is 
r^  nT^^^  judicious,  and  there  is  peihaps  too  great  a  fondness 

/^^"^"*  •  Btill,  however,  the  mtrospection,  the  spirituality, 
and,  if  we  may  «o  speak,  the  heavenward  views  which  one 
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meets  with  in  every  page,  niftke  me  esteem  it  a  treasure.  Its 
very  defects  have  had  to  me  their  use,  for  every  faihire  I  observe 
in  his  allegorical  illustrations,  made  me  more  deeply  sensible  of 
that  divine  wisdom  which  contrived  the  parables  4>f  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  soch  matchless  aptitude,  at  once,  to  individual 
cases,  and  to  Ae  condition  of  the  christian  church. 

I  learned,  two  days  ago  by  the  newspaper,  that  the  day  is 
fixed  for  the  sermon.  Your  omission  I  can  very  readily  excuse, 
and  indeed  feel  that  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  thought  of,  as  I 
should  myself  have  written  before  to  you.  The  trum  is,  I  was 
not  very  well,  and  when  in  that  state,  you  know,  I  cannot  exert 
myself. 

Notes  and  ideas  have  somewhat  increased  for  the  sermon, 
but  I  have  not  yet  begun  its  composition.  I  fear  I  shall  do  hurt 
in  the  cause,  and  Sscredit  to  myself;  both  which  I  should 
deeply  regret,  on  other  than  selfish  grounds.  However,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  proceed  to  do  my  best,  with  a  calm  reliance  on  aid 
from  a  higher  source.  I  purpose  leaving  this  for  town  on  Mon- 
day se'nnight;  not  liking  to  leave  my  journey  to  the  week 
before,  lest  I  should  get  cold,  which  I  generdly  find  travelling 
gives  me,  and  not  have  time  to  recruit  before  the  dreaded  day. 
I  hope  to  bring  up  my  sernyn  quite  finished,  or  nearly  so. 
Pray  do  write  me  an  early  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  know  what  has  been  the 
opinion,  of  those  whose  judgment  I  would  respect,  as  to  my 
little  sermon. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  your  most  grateful 

and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  LIII. 

To  A.   Knox,  Esq. 

dublin,  April  tO.  1807. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  ROPE  you  have  escaped  the  fit  of  illness,  that  you  apprehend- 
ed ;  though  certainly  me  state  of  the  weather,  makes  me  fear 
die  reverse.  I  have  come  in  for  my  full  share  of  depreasing 
influences  ;  but  I  am  beginning  to  look  up ;  and  hopeful,  that* 
on  my  return  to  Cashel,  which  I  now  rather  look  to  with  plea- 
sure, I  shall  be  able  to  pursue  m^  bterrupted  studies  with  new 
relish ;  and  to  write  you  somethmg  like,  *  Extraits  raisonn^s 
VOL.  I.  28 
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.  de  mes  lectures.*  There  is*  asiuredijr,  much  of  what  is  *  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable',  in  a  lounging  life  ;  yet  such  a  life,  have 
I  been  lately,  constrained,  I  hope  by  malady,  rather  than  reduc- 
ed by  inclination,  to  lead.    Tour  removal  to  B ,  has  made 

this  fact  stare  me  in  the  face ;  for  I  must  say,  that,  without  vou, 
Dublin  appears  a  blank  to  me ;  and  hence,  I  have  been  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  deeper,  and  more  internal  sources  of 
present  enjoyment,  than  ilLiess  has  often  left  in  my  power,  of 
late  weeks,  I  may  almost  say,  months. 

The  most  desirable  effect  of  returning  health,  I  take  to  be, 
the  power  of  having  the  faculties  gently  exercised,  and  the 
affections  hapfHly  employed,  even  under  the  pressure  of  malady ; 
if  it  weie  once  thus  wim  me,  I  should  feel  myself  transported, 
as  it  were,  intD  a  new  element ;  and  may  I  not  hope,  tbat  this 
will  be  the  result  of  prayer,  and  of  a  patient  course  of  depen- 
dence on  him  who  careth  for  me  ?*  I  do  hope,  my  good  friend, 
that  it  will :  and  so  hmngi  I  am  disposed,  rather,  to  look  for- 
ward cheerfully  to  the  future,  than  with  despondency  to  the  past. 
At  diis  moment,  indeed,  I  feel  cause  for  encouragement  My 
bodily  fiame  is  far  from  well,  yet  I  am  writing  a  letter  to 
you ;  an  exertion,  I  am  sensible  1  could  not  have  made,  at 
any  time  in  the  last  six  weeks.  Tou  know  how  I  was  distress- 
ed, in  writing  sermons  which  were  indispensable ;  but  the  volun- 
taiy  exertion,  necessary  in  writing  a  letter,  was  more  than  I 
could  have  commanded:  but  what  is  now  happily  begun,  I 
trust  will  gradually  improve. 

Of  course  you  will  offer  my  best  and  warmest  remembrances 
to  Mr.  andvMrs.  L.  I  felt,  at  leaving  B.,  far  more  than  I 
could  express  ;  and,  tfaou^  sensible  tluit  something  should  be 
said  by  me,  the  power  of  utterance  was  almost  token  away. 
Tou,  however,  know  the  extent  of  my  feelings ;  and  on  you 
I  depend  for  saying  that,  virhichj  trust  some&ng  better  than 
awkwardness,  disqualified  me  from  expressing.  Might  I  hope 
for  a  few  lines,  in  the  course  of  this  week  ?  Early  in  the  next,  I 
think  of  taking  mj  departure  for  Cashel. 

Tour's  always  most  affectionately, 

John  Jebb. 

*  The  last  ieven  yean  of  the  Bishop's  life,  serve  as  a  delightful  comment  on 
this  passage.  Never  wm  the  prayer  of*  an  honest  and  good  heart'  more  signally 
answered.  * ,  Bp» 
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LETTER  46. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BeUevae,  April  28.  1807. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Tour  letter  gave  me  heiurtfelt  pleasure.  I  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings, perhaps,  as  much,  as  any  one  human  being,  can  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  another ;  and  while  I  cannot  but  feel  sympadie- 
tic  pain,  on  some  accounts,  I  do  assure  you,  I  am  more  Qian  in- 
demnified by  pleasure,  on  other  accounts.  Tou  and  I,  pleasant- 
ly for  ourselves,  have  certainly  an  uncommon  agreement  of  mind, 
K>r  two  such  independent  thiidiers.  I  actually  anticipated  some 
of  your  leading  observations,  respecting  yourself;  and  I  part- 
ed from  you  with  less  abatement  of  satisfaction,  because  I 
thought  it  likely  your  comparative  solitude,  might  lead  you  to 
usefuJ  reflections.  We  all  need  the  instructions  of  Providence ; 
and  may  we  not  believe,  that  it  is  jwrticularly  grateful  to  Divine 
goodness,  that  we  should  receive,  with  such  readiness,  the  mere 
mtimattons  of  Providence,  as  to  leave  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  severity  with  us?  I  do  rejoice,  that  I  see,  in  you,  the  very 
disposition  I  speak  of;  and  the  more,  because  I  conceive  no 
surer  mark  could  be,  of  *  all  things  working  together  for  good.' 
Tes,  my  good  friend,  there  is  no  hope  you  entertain,  in  which 
you  are  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  most  justly,  I  would  almost 
say^  irrefragably  founded.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  sun  is  not 
more  surely  fixed  in  the  centre,  than  you  are  warranted  in  the 
matter  and  substance,  of  all  your  consolatory  anticipations.  I 
trust  you  will  be  made  great  use  of,  in  this  world ;  but  the  no- 
bler the  purpose  any  instrument  is  destined  to,  the  more  elabo- 
rate must  be  the  preparation.  The  uses  you  are  to  rserve,  may 
require,  not  only  a  discipline  for  your  heart,  which  I  do  tfiinkt 
you  are  happily  advanced  in  (though  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor 
any  one,  can  ever  so  advance,  as  to  have  any  less  urgent  mo- 
tive for  advancing,  farther  and  farther) ;  but  a  discipline  for 
your  mind,  for  die  purpose  of  giving  you,  what,  perluips,  you 
naturally  most  need,  a  certain  suppleness  in  your  mental  powers, 
by  virtue  of  whichi  they  will  bend  to  all  occasions  and  subjects, 
with  an  ease  and  readiness,  beyond  what  you  have  yet  experi- 
enced. In  my  humble  opinion,  this  is  what,  hitherto,  you  have 
most  wanted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  you  have  already  a 
comparative  portion  of.  Tou  will,  however,  I  conceive,  have 
much  more ;  and  the  possession  of  it,  will  richly  remunerate 
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you,  both  in  self  enjoyment,  and  in  increased  usefulness,  for 
all  you  suffer,  during  the  season  of  training. 

What  you  say  of  our  common  acquaintance,  I  fear  I  mutit 
subscribe  to.  But  it  is  a  subject  for,  I  would  say  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  curious  inquiry,  how  he  will  go  on ;  for  his  look 
shows  an  unsettled,  and  dissatisfied  mind.  He  has  had  feelings, 
which  from  the  motives  that  made  Demas  forsake  St  Paul,  I 
fear  he  has  not  yielded  to.  But,  afler  such  feelings,  no  man  is 
exactly  the  same  thing.  '  If  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  V  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  strict- 
ness of  the  plan,  which  you  and  I  think  the  right  one,  has  dis- 
posed him  to  listen  to  doctrinal  objections  to  it,  which,  had  *  his 
eye  been  single,'  as  our  Savior  expresses  it,  he  would  have 
seen  to  be  foundationless,  as,  ^^a  dream  when  one  awaketh  1' 
*  And  you  that  will  steep  on'.  Archbishop  Leighton,  says,  *  may ; 
but  sure  I  am,  when  you  come  to  your  death-bed,  ii*  possibly 
you  awake  then,  then  shall  you  look  back  with  sad  regret,  upon 
whatever  you  most  esteemed,  and  gloried  in,  under  the  sun. 
As  that  luxurious  king  caused  to  paint  on  his  tomb,  two  fingers, 
as  sounding,  ope  upon  another,  with  that  word.  All  is  not  worth 
so  much,  *  Non  tanti  est.'  I  know  not  how  men  make  a  shift 
to  satisfy  themselves ;  but  take  a  sober,  and  awakened  chris- 
tian, and  set  bim  in  die  midst  of  the  best  of  all  things  that  ane 
here.;  .  .  his  heart  would  burst  with  despair  of  satisfaction,  were 
it  not  for  a  hope,  that  he  haihy  beyond  all  that  this  poor  world 
either  attains,  or  is  seeking  for !'  How  infinitely  true !  and,  there- 
fore, how  emphatically  miserable  is  he,  that  has  felt  any  of  the 
dawmng  of  this  day-spring  from  on  high  in  his  heart,  and,  from 
some  baseness  of  soul,  yielded  to,  instead  of  being  instantly 
suppressed,  shrinks  back  from  the  light,  and  strives  to  shroud 
himself  in  darkness !  I  suppose  it  is  a  case  so  deeply  dreadful, 
supposing  the  fact,  which  m  the  particular  instance  i  presume 
not  to  affirm,  that  few  are  capable  of  fathoming  it.  Where  we 
have  any  reason  to  think  it  does  occur,  we  may  observe  and  ex- 
amine, without  any  undue  judging ;  and  may  exercise  our  rea^ 
son  as  on  any  other  fact,  without  the  least  unkindness  to  the 
party ;  but  with  solid  instruction  to  ourselves,  and,  perhaps,  ben- 
efit to  others.  ^       ^ 

Now  think,  and  tell  me  candidly,  without  hesitating  to  say 
one  word  of  all  that  shall  be  in  your  heart ;  would  you  prefer 
gomg  to  England,  hy  yourself,  and  so  being  without  clog  or  hin- 
drance, which  way  soever  you  might  chuse  to  turn?  or  would 
Kft  ^^  Pr®'«rence,  wish  me  to  think  seriously,  on  what  I  was 
taltong  of.  Before  I  set  myself  to  weigh  the  question  of  con- 
vemence,  which  I  suppose  I  may  manage  some  way  or  other,  I 
aesire,  fu-st,  to  fix  the  previous  question,  .  .  eligibility.     And, 
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therefore,  I  wish  you  to  consult  all  your  feelings ;  and  answer 
without  fear,  favor,  or  affection.  Most  cordially  do  I  wish  you 
thus  to  determine  it. 

Believe  me,  always, 

most  faithfully  and  aflectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Kmox. 


LETTER  LIV. 

To  A.  JKnoar,  Esq. 

Cashel,  Juno  IS.  1807. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
You  may,  by  this  time,  be  somewhat  curious  to  know,  what  is 
become  of  your  pupil ;  and  perhaps,  not  a  little  apprehensive, 
that  his  old  complaints  have  stopped  his  hand,  by  overwhelming 
his  mind.  I  am,  however,  thankful,  that  there  has  been  no  unu- 
sual cause  for  complaint,  rather,  indeed,  the  reverse ;  as,  notp 
withstanding  some  very  searching  changes  in  the  weather,  I  think 
I  have  more  than  maintained,  £e  ground  I  had  gained  when 
I  lefl  town. 

My  studies  and  pursuits  have  hardly  been  resumed,  i  have 
yet  done  little  more,  than  dilate  my  first  liturgical  sermon,  into 
two.  The  introduction  was  given  last  Sunday ;  and  I  find,  was 
better  understood  and  relished,  than  I  had  any  expectation  of. 
To-morrow,  I  am  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  liturgy ;  and  I  am 
doubtful  whether  to  ^y^  two,  or  four  discourses  more ;  it  may  be 
best  to  decide  by  the  reception  I  meet  withy  in  the  attempt  of 
tomorrow. 

I  have  turned  over  in  my  mind«  and  with  some  care  and  thought, 
the  question  of  visiting  England,  this  year.  If  it  were  clearly 
necessary  for  my  health,  all  counter-considerations  ought  cer- 
tainly to  yield  ;  but,  as  I  trust  this  is  not  the  case,  I  must  think 
it  right,  to  relinquish,  for  the  present,  what  would  be  doubtless  a 
high  gratification.  Wbitty's  settlement  in  Cashel,  will  not  only 
give  me  pleasant  society,  but  relieve  me  from  an  anxious  oppres- 
sion of  mind,  about  a  weekly  duty ;  and  who  knows,  but  that 
the  removal  of  this  weight,  may  enable  me  to  preach  every  Sun- 
day ?  At  all  events,  should  I  now  occasionally  feel  unwell,  i 
may,  with  ease  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  consult  my  health,  and 
change  the  scene  for  a  few  days.  Now,  things  being  so,  afler 
an  absence  of  between  four  and  five  months,  I  think  it  will 
gratify  the  Archbishop  that  I  should  remain  till  next  winter,  on 
the  spot  of  duty:  and  I,  too,  shall  feel,  'mihi  carior,' while 


among  my  bo<^ ;  and  endeavoring  to  pursue  with  regularity,  a 
course  of  moderate  mental  exercise,  in  which  the  exercise  of 
the  body  shall  not  be  neglected. 


LETTER  47. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dablin,  June  19.  1807. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  WISHED  to  have  replied  sooner  to  your  most  acceptable  letter ; 
but  I  have  been  variously  impeded :  in  the  first  instance,  by  its 
following  me  to  B ,  afler  I  had  lefl  it ;  and  since,  by  avoca- 
tions not  easily  to  have  been  surmounted. 

As  to  the  deanery,  I  most  entirely  accord  with  your  own 
thoughts,  on  the  subject  I  think  that,  unless  something  were 
to  come  along  with  it,  it  is  not  for  you.  As  to  the  Archbishop's 
wish,  no  one  could  respect  it  more  than  I,  but  he  would  not  in- 
tentionally wish  your  discomfort,  and  should  he  unintentionally 
do  so,  his  radical  disposition  will  be  best  consulted,  by  your 
declining  the  overture. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  your  health  is  in  such  a  state,  as  to 
make  Cashel  the  place  of  your  preference  for  the  summer. 
This  being  so,  I  most  entirely  approve  of  the  motives  on  which 
you  pronounce  yourself  stationary ;  only,  if  I  should  go  to  D., 
idiich  he  kindly  wishes,  and  all  things  occurring  favorably,  I 
will  not  unkindly  refuse,  and  he  should,  which  is  morally  certain, 
wish  you  to  meet  me  there,  you  must  not  derange  that  plan. 
The  other,  I  own  to  you,  I  haid  so  deranged  myself,  as  to  have 
resolved  that  you  only,  or  some  other  unforeseen,  and  greatly 
strong  consideration,  ehould  take  me  to  England. 

--^-  sets  out  on  Tuesday.  I  cannot  help  saying,  ^  I  put  him 
und^  your  wing.'  He  is,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  worthy 
your  notice  and  attention ;  and  as  he  will  be  *  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,'  he  will  need  it  in  a  variety  of  instances.  He  is 
an  innocent,  good  youth,  with  excellent  sense ;  solid  judgment ; 
true  teachableness ;  and,  I  trust,  sincere  piefy.  I  rejoice  that 
the  Archbishop  ts  his  patron. 

I  thank  you  sincerely,  for  the  reference  to  Nicole.  I  had 
got  Priestly,  the  day  before  I  received  yours  ;  and  I,  too,  turn- 
ed to  those  sermons.  I  began  with  the  second,  and  have  read 
it  What  surprizes  me,  is,  that,  with  respect  to  devotion,  the 
right  frame  of  mind,  self-conquest,  &c.  &c.  he  seems  to  me,  to 
talk  much  better,  than  the  whole  school  of  unspiritual  orthodoxy. 
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The  tnidi  is,  I  think  that  Priesdy,  in  hia  youdi,  had  aomething 
experimental ;  from  which  he  aflterwards  departed,  erroneously, 
not  wickedly.  He,  therefore,  ooHj  dimmed,  (greatly,  to  be 
sure,)  but  did  not,  I  am  inclined  to  diink,  escti^piish  the  fire 
which  had  [once  bumtl.  To  this,  specially,  I  attribute  thai  re- 
dness, which  Rie  must]  have  felt;  and  which,  with  ^[ood  rea- 
son, su|[gestea  your  remarks,  on  the  blessing  implied  m  reveal- 
ed religion. 
*  »  »  »  «  « 

Most  truly  yours,  at  all  times, 

A.  IL 


LETTER  LV. 
To  Jt.  Knox,  E$q. 

Cuh^  June  th  1807. 

Mr  DEAR  FniiND, 
Though  this  is  Sunday  morning,  yet,  as  I  mean  to  write  nothing 
ufMeriotM,  and  do  not  know  when  I  shall^ye  time  to  write  again, 
I  must  break  through  an  ordinary  rule,  to  reply  to  your  letter.     It 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  that  you  coincide  with  me.     I  was  wa^ 

vering,  through  something  which  came  from ;  but  I  had 

determined,  mat  nothing  should  be  said  upon  it  by  me. 

My  heahh,  thank  God,  is  obviously,  and  most  comfortably 
mending.  I  feel  a  returning  relish  for  composition,  such  as  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  experienced,  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  Liturgy  has  already  swelled  in  my  hands,  to  four 
sermons ;  and  wiUTl  think,  afford  two  more.*  When  you  see 
what  has  been  done,  I  know  not  whether  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  division  and  expansion,  have  much  improved  the  original 
stock.  What  is  most  comfortable,  is,  that  I  am  now  actudly  a 
sermon  before-hand,  having  last  night  finished  one  for  next  Sun- 
day :  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  so  much  to  say* 
Next  Sunday's  sermon  is  on  the  baptismal  service ;  and  is  d- 
most  entirely  new.  The  Archbishop  told  me,  Aat  last  Sunday's 
sermon,  *  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard.'  It  was  little  more 
than  the  second  half  of  my  first  Dublin  discourse,  with  a 
peroration  added.  All  that  I  have  now  been  sayinff,  would,  to 
any  other  than  yourself,  be  rank^impertinence ;  but  I  know  1k>w 
you  will  receive,  and  feel  it.  The  truth  is,  I  am  full  of  grati- 
tude to  a  good  and  gracious  God,  for  these  glimpses  of  restom- 

*  These  Sermons  on  the  liturgy,  htve  been  since  published  by  Bishop  Jebb,  ia 
'  Practical  llieology,'  having  received  his  final  reviaioii. . .  Ed. 
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tion ;  at  the  same  timey  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  over-saikgiune  : 
if  he  sees  fit,  he  doubdess  may  suffer  me  to  be  agaia  afflicted, 
and  that  soon.  But  I  trust  he  will,  also,  enable  me  to  endure 
with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  in  tfa«t  case,  as  I  hope  he  is  now 
enabling  me  to  rejoice  with  moderation. 

I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  a  trip  to  R.,  if  aU  matters  an- 
swer.      engaged  me  to  pay  him  a  visit,  some  time  in  the 

summer ;  and,  of  course,  he  would  wish  that  time  to  coincide 
with  your  visit  As  matters  are  now  arranged  in  the  cathedral, 
I  shall  have  no  scruple.     I  shall  be  most  happy  to  serve  and 

cherish ;  on  my  own  account,  this  will  be  an  advantage  ; 

for  I  do  believe  he  is  truly  estimable.  As  a  young  man  for 
whom  you  are  interested,  I  must  feel  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
brother ;  and  I  myself,  have  been  '  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.' 
I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you  ;  but  I  do  not  like  needlessly 
to  secularize  this  day.  My  reason  for  writing  now,  is,  that  I 
expect  to  be  fully  occupied  the  next  four  days,  by  preparing  a 
course,  in  which  to  examine  the  candidates  for  orders. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  LVI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashol,  June  26.  1807. 

Mt  DEAii  Friend, 
Tou  are,  possibly,  somewhat  anxious  to  hear  from  me  :  I  mean, 
at  this  present  writing ;  for  I  presume  that  the  appearance  of 
this  letter,  can  leave  little  room  for  anxiety  on  that  score.  The 
fact  is,  my  health  and  spirits  have  not  been  such  as  to  qualify 
me  for  correspondence  ;  though  I  have  not  been  confined,  even 
for  a  single  day.  I  luive,  however,  towards  the  close  of  this 
week,  experienced  something  of  revival ;  and  have  been  ena- 
bled to  read  with  alacrity :  upon  this,  you  know,  writing  is  an 
advance ;  and  my  pen  turns,  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  you. 
The  duties  of  Gashel,  I  have  found  somewhat  oppressive. 
A  cold  disabled  Mr.  W.  from  affording  aid,  eitiier  in,  or  out  of 
church.  The  service  of  the  cathedral,  is  more  than  my  strength 
is  equal  to,  and  the  regiment  quartered  here,  is,  in  itself,  a  par- 
ish. I  do  not,  however,  wish,  that  W — r-  should  know  I  have 
suffered  any  inconvenience.  It  was  absolutely  his  duty  to  fol- 
low Dr.  Perceval's  advice  ;  and  of  all  persons,  I,  surely,  should 
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be  the  last  to  complain  of  any  little  additional  burthen,  who  hare 
myself  been  obliged,  from  a  similar  cause,  to  throw  so  much 
duty  on  my  friend  TVhitty.  You  may  conclude  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  compose  sermons.  I  have  been  repeating  some  of  a 
year  old ;  but  such  as  I  think  not  only  bear,  but  require  repeti- 
tion. The  sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  so  far  as  I  can  collect, 
gave  great  satisfaction. 

Do  you  remember  P ^'s  question,  about  St.  John  xiv.  28., 

in  the    garden  at  B ;    and  your  dissatisfaction  with  my 

answer,  •  .  that  the  inferiority  was  in  the  human  nature  merely ; 
and  my  apprehension  that,  in  your  resolution  of  the  difficulty, 
you  approached  too  nearly  the  camp  of  the  Arians  1  All  this 
lately  so  came  into  my  thoughts,  as  to  put  me  upon  inquiries, 
which  I  trust  are  making  me  a  still  more  decided  Athanasian 
than  ever ;  and  on  far  more  solid  grounds.  I  have  seen  enou|^ 
to  convince  me,  that  your  mode  of  explaining  the  superioriQr  of 
the  Fadier,  is  the  true  and  catholic  mode :  and  that  my  answer, 
sanctioned  though  it  be  by  great  names,  and,  among  the  rest, 
by  John  Wesley,  would  1.  expose  our  Saviour  to  the  chaive  of 
egregious  trifling ;  for,  could  it,  for  a  moment,  be  doubted,  that 
God  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  man  Christ  ?  To  say  that 
the  expression,  greater^  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ms  to  be 
understood  with  respect  to  the  human  nature,  would  be  true, 
indeed,  but  trivial.  For  what  wonder,  if  God  be  greater  than 
man  V  2.  My  mode  of  inteipretation,  would  deprive  us  of  the 
power  of  overthrowing  the  Socinians,  on  their  own  ground. 
*  Christ,'  say  they,  *  is  not  God ;  for  none  can  be  greater  tlmn 
God.'  To  this,  we  answer,  *  Christ  could  not  here  speak  of 
himself,  as  man  only :  for  who  can  doubt  that  God  is  greater  ttian 
man?'  3.  To  say  tluit  Christ  speaks  merely  of  his  human  nature, 
in  this  passage,  would,  I  conceive,  savor  of  the  nestorian 
heresy.  For,  would  it  not  militate  against  the  article  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  '  He  is  not  <uo,  but  one  Christ'  *  The 
Father  is  greater  than  I :'  that  is,  evidently,  ^  than  I,  the  one 
Christ .  .  God  and  man,  eBavdqtajioq.^  He  could,  to  use  the 
iUustration  afforded  in  our  Athanasian  Creed,  no  more  reasonably 
say,  '  than  I,  the  man  Christ,'  than  a  man  could  say,  such  a 
being  is  greater  than  I,  that  is,  *  than  my  flesh,'  not  *  than  my 
reasonable  soul.'  If  the  illustration  of  our  creed  be  fair,  when 
Cluist  speaks  of  himself,  he  must  mean  the  Beai^dgamog  :  just 
as  a  man,  speaking  of  himself,  means  *  the  reasonable  soul  and 
flesh.'  This  last  argument,  I  have  not  met  in  any  author  ;  and 
am,  therefore,  diffident  about  it  But,  so  far  as  I  can  jud^ 
from  what  I  have  thought  and  read  on  the  subject,  the  inferionty 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  is  twofold.  1.  As  being  Son  :  that  is, 
as  having  a  derived,  though  eternal  existence :    whereas   the 
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Father  Yum  an  underived  existence.  The  one  is,  AtnoBeog  : 
the  odier,  S9og  en  6eov.  2.  Km^otHOPOfuaw.  That  is»  as  sent 
by  tte  Father ;  as  having  assumed  tiie  mediatorial  office,  as 
uiying  humbled  himself.  Each  of  these  grounds  of  inferiority, 
is  maintained  by  the  most  orthodox  ffSiers,  ante  and  post 
Nicene :  probably,  however,  die  second  is  only  a  consequence 
of  the  first. 
As  to  the  equality,  ^diich  we  both  sealoiisly  assert,  it  is  an 

Tility  of  essence,  a  co-etemity. 
have  derived  much  satisfiiction,  6tom  these  inquiries.  In 
feeling,  I  was,  before,  an  orthodox,  catholic  christian  ;  but,  pner- 
haps,  I  was  ill  established,  in  die  reasons  of  my  Athanasian 
faith.  I  trust  that,  throu|^  Ae  Divine  blessing  on  my  studies,  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  rei^r  a  better  answer,  than  heretofore. 
One  point,  I  view  with  complacency ;  namely,  that  I  trust  my 
researches  b^gin  at  die  right  end,  •  •  with  plain  texts  of  Scrip* 
ture,  andwidi  die  ancient  catholic  worthies:  not  with  wire- 
dmwn,  metaphysical  reasonings;  nor  with  the  Clarfces,  die 
Lockes,«id  me  Ben  Mordecais. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  I  was  musing  mjmelf  with  the  Thyestes 
of  Seneca,  and  was  struck  by  what  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  but  a 
fanciful  resemblance,  to  the  parallels  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  and 
what,  at  all  events,  can  have  arben  only  from  the  aiOTectation  of 
antithesis,  for  winch  that  author,  the  poet,  no  less  than  the  philos- 
opher, is  proveibial.  Does  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  the 
cnonises,  distribute  itself  into  two  triplets,  and  two  couplets,  as 
I  have  mariced  diem  1 


V08,  quibus  rector  mans  atque  tenw 
Jus  dedit  magnum  necis  atque  nUe, 
Ponite  inflatos,  tumidosque  Tultus. 
Qoicquid  -a  vobis  minor  eztomesctt, 
Major  hocTobis  dominus  minatur, 
Omne,  sub  regno  graviore,  regnum  est 
Quern  dies  mt  veniens  superbum, 
Hunc  diesviditfu^ensjacentem. 
Nemo  oonfidat  nimium  secundis, 
Nemo  desperet  moUora,  lapsis. 


Whether  the  resemblance  be  a  mere  fancy,  or  not,  the  lines  are 
worth  transcribing.  The  second  triplet,  especially,  contains  a 
venr  deep  philos^y. 

I  had  a  beautiful,  and  most  kind  letter  from  Mrs.  L. ;  for 
which  I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness,  along  with  my  affec- 
tionate remembrances,  to  present  my  most  pateful  thanks.  I 
rejoice  in  the  thought  of  so  soon  seeing  our  mcomparable  Arch- 
bishop. By  the  way,  if  you  have  a  fair  opening,  when  you  see 
him  in  Dublin,  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  you  w^d  feel  no  ob- 
jection to  sounding  his  grace,  on  the  subject  of  my  br^^her-in- 
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law*  M^^Comiick.*  Independently  of  my  veiy  earoeet  widtee^ 
for  the  advaotage  of  poor  McComuck,  and  us  kurge  fiunily,  I 
mnst  honestly  own,  that  selfifdi  motives  do  operate.  In  a  hmd 
of  strangers,  in  sickness,  and  in  nervousness,  I  should  be  won* 
drously  revived,  by  the  sweets  of  family  intercourse.  I  should 
not,  however,  look  for  any  advantage  for  my  friend  and  relation, 
or  any  giatification  to  myself,  at  the  expense  of  that  great  cause, 
which  should  be  paramount.  But,  I  soberly  think,  and  can  con- 
scientiously declare  my  opinion,  that,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  gen* 
tleman,  Mr.  M^Cormick  would  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  dio- 
cese ;  I  am  even  aan^ine  enough  to  believe,  that  he  would 
peatly  impiove,  by  being  transplanted,  to  what,  I  hnmbly  tnist, 
is  a  floundiing  ecclesiastical  nunteiy. 

For  myseu,  I  have  now  to  tell  you,  that  my  iUnesses,  and 
weaknesses,  have  been  making  me  better  acquainted,  with  d^ 
domestic  enemies  I  have  to  expel.  *  Yet  not  I.'  How  often 
have  I  been  sinking  under  supposed  nnkindnftss  in  another, 
where  all  the  fault  was  in  my  own  sick  brain !  I  trust  the  habibial 
recoUection  of  these  past  discoveries,  may  be  the  means  of  as* 
sisting  me  to  chase  away  future  phflmtoms.  Pray  do  comfort 
me,  with  aleiter;  and,  if  you  can,  suggest  a  text^  that  may  sug- 
gest a  seimoa. 

Youra  ever,  most  cratefully 

and  afiedionalely, 

John  Jxbb» 


LETTER  48. 
To  the  Rw.^J.  Jehb. 

August,  1807. 

Mr  niAR  Friend, 
What  a  strange  laziness  has,  hitherto,  withheld  me  from  tell* 
ing  you,  how  much  I  was  ^ratified  by  your  last  letter.  If  I 
had  done  justice  to  mj^  own  feelings,  I  should,  most  certainly, 
not  have  delayed  a  single  post.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  your 
letter  found  me  in  bed.  At  any  rate,  I  was  seduced  into  post- 
ponement ;  and,  when  I  once  postpone,  I  need  only  add,  *  fa- 
cilis  descensus  Avemi.' 

Yet  it  has  not  been  wholly  laziness ;  it  has  rather  been  the 
embarrassment  of  rival  avocations.  I  bad  to  write  to  Major 
W. ;  I  had  to  write  to  J.   D. ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  nei» 

*  The  UtU  Rev.  Joseph  M'Cormick,  rector  of  Lough  Bricklahd  mi  the  lUooese 
of  Promore. . ,  Ed. 
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ther  letter  was  to  be  confined  within  one  or  two  sheets.  I  can 
only  say,  that,  whatever  produced  the  too  long  silence,  inatten- 
tion to  you  had  no  share.  I  can  truly  say^  that  I  have  not  of- 
ten in  my  life  been  more  gratified,  than  by  the  letter,  which  I 
have  appeared  to  overlook. 

The  last  matter  which  has  occupied  my  attention,  has  been 
the  methodist  conference,  with  its  adjuncts.  I  was  five  times 
at  methodist  symposiums ;  one  dinner,  and  four  breakfasts. 
They  and  I  put  it  up  well  together.  If  all  was  as  well  through- 
out the  kingdom,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  there  would  be  litde  to 
complain  (x.  The  preachers,  certainly,  are  not  losing  ground 
in  their  adherence,  (I  wish  I  could  say  attachment,)  to  the  es- 
tablishment ;  and  Dr.  G.  is  veiy  reasonable  and  proper.  When, 
on  his  tour,  through  the  north,  he  was  on  a  Sunday  at  Armagh, 
his  wife's  indisposition  prevailed  against  his  inclination  to  go  to 
church.  The  preachers  there,  went,  and  brought  back  intelli- 
gence to  him,  that  the  Primate  had  preached,  and  administered 
2ie  sacrament,  and  gave  a  good  account  of  the  sermon.  Dr. 
C.  immediately  began  to  regret,  that  any  consideration  had  pre- 
vented his  going.  He  sat  down,  and  wrote  an  apologetic  let- 
ter to  the  Primate ;  stating  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  de- 
claring his  attachment,  and  that  of  the  methodists,  to  tiie  es- 
tablishment The  measure  was  romantic  enough,  but  it  took 
the  Primatet  who  showed  the  letter  with  satisfaction,  to  S.  O., 
and  he  told  the  story  to  Dr.  W.,  and  Dr.  W.  to  me.  He  also 
tokl  it  to  Arthur  Eeene,*  and  he  to  Dr.  0. ;  and  Dr.  C.  spoke 
of  it  to  me  with  much  pleasure. 

If  I  do  not  much  rely  on  the  zeal  of  the  methodists,  respect- 
ing the  establishment,  I  certainly  have  no  doubt  of  their  capabil- 
ity of  being  attached  to  it.  A  little  carefulness,  in  officiating, 
and  preaching ;  a  little  kindne3s,  and  blameless  moral  conduct, 
would  soon  draw  their  affection ;  and,  I  cannot  but  think,  over- 
come tendencies,  which,  here  and  there,  too  plainly  show  them- 
selves. I  fear,  too,  they  must  show  themselves,  while  matters 
remain  as  they  are.  The  methodist  temper  is  too  active,  to  be 
neutral ;  and  his  mind  too  narrow,  to  see  things  on  a  great 
scale.  He  must  be  drawn  to  the  establishment ;  or  he  must  be 
reckoned  on,  as,  in  some  measure,  its  enemy. 

I  must  mention,  ^rticularty,  that  I  saw  and  talked  much  to 
6.  O.,  the  Irish  missionary ;  and  I  must  say,  I  have  found 
much  more  reasonable  ideas  in  him,  than  I  expected.  He,  most 
certainly,  chooses  for  himself  a  very  original  kind  oi  move- 
ment ;  but,  still,  I  found  him  wonderfully  sensible  and  judicious. 
Drs.  W.  and  Graves,  met  here,  last  night,  at  tea ;  the  former, 

♦  The  late  Arthur  Keene,  Esq.  of  Dublin;  a  pergonal  firiend  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  established  church.  . .  Ed. 
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had  dined  with  me.  0.  O.  came  by  my  a[^inUnent,  and  I 
do  not  know,  that  I  ever  saw  any  one  more  struck  than  Graves. 
He  considered  Mr.  O.'s  narrative^  altogether,  as  peculiarly  in- 
teresting ;  and  was  cordially  dbposed  to  wish  well  to  his  en- 
deavors. Dr.  C.  talked  with  me,  yesterday,  on  the  steps  ne- 
cessaiy  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  make  the  Insh  missionary  sys- 
tem, unexceptionable.  I  never  expect  to  make  Dr.  0.  think  aa 
I  do.  But  1  was  glad  to  observe,  that  he  spoke  more  reaaona- 
bly,  than  I  had  thought  probable.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man  ; 
and,  I  believe,  would  willingly  increase,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  church  interest  among  me  metbodists.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  allow,  that  he  is  apt  to  be  run  away  with,  by  his  own 
pr^udices  and  preconceptions. 

On  the  whole,  while  I  do  not  give  credit  to  the  methodists, 
for  all  the  professions  they  make,  I  do  assuredly  think,  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  beneficially  managed ;  and  that  the  best 
of  all  managers  for  them,  would  be,  clergymen,  who  should 
feel  toward  them  as  yon  do. 

So  far,  I  wrote  a  full  fortnight  ago ;  but  was  then  unable  to  go 
on,  as  I  intended.  I  then  got  into  a  long  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Butterworth's,*  out  of  which,  I  have  not  emerged,  and  yet 
with  which,  my  head  has  been  occupied,  because  it  has  re- 
quired labor  to  make  myself  intelligible,  to  a  plain,  though 
very  sensible  man.  And,  in  spite  of  myself,  almost  daHy, 
my  thread  of  thought  has  been  either  broken,  or  suspended, 
by  one  interruption  or  another. 

Having  a  little  disburthened  my  mind,  about  not  writing  to 
you,  let  me  now  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  wholly  at  ease,  that  you 
have  let  me  be  silent  so  long,  I  know  I  did  not  deserve  a  let- 
ter from  you,  when  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  excellent  and  pleasant  one.  But,  then,  you  do  not  go  by 
that  rule,  and  you  do  not  judge  of  me  by  appearances.  In 
fact,  I  am  uneasy,  lest  you  should  not  have  been  welL  For,  if 
you  were  rightly  well,  I  think  you  would  have  some  matter  in 
your  thoughts,  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  commu- 
nicate.    My  firiend,  ease  me  of  this  doubt  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Do  you  often  see ?    I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  ^ou 

think  of  him ;  as  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that,  with  all  possible 
rectitude  o£  heart,  he  has  not  a  plain-sailing  mind.  In  family 
matters,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  Indeed  my  own  obser- 
vation satisfies  me.     That and ,  are  not  without  their 

oddities,  and,  perhaps,  axe  liable  to  mistake  those  oddities,  for 
matters  of  conscience.     When  this  is  die  case,  there  can  be 

'^  The  late  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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but  little  good  understanding,  even  between  the  nearest  natural 
connections. 

Something,  <—  lately  said,  leads  me  to  think,  that  both  may 
possibly  have  doubts,  even  about  me ;  that  is,  may  suspect 
me  to  be  too  much  a  compromizer  with  the  worid.  I  have 
thought  a  little  about  this ;  and,  on  the  n^ole,  I  do  not  think  it 
wondeiful.  There  are  some  people,  whose  senses  must  be  im- 
pressed with  a  thing,  before  Ihey  can  c<Miceive  it  to  exist ;  and 
who,  even  then,  measure  all  its  energies,  by  the  sounds  which 
it  emits,  or  the  appearances  which  it  exhibits.  To  such  per- 
sons, an  inward  separation  from  the  world,  is  nearly  unintelligir 
ble ;  it  must  be  palpable,  and  tangible,  or  diey  cannot  take  cog- 
nizance of  it  The  positive  marks  of  piety,  too,  must  be  ostensi- 
ble and  striking.  If  they  are  confined  to  the  closet,  and  to  the  re- 
tired walk,  tli^y  are  held  problematical.  It  will,  probably,  be 
said,  *  how  can  such  a  person  be  so  veiy  religious,  as  some  say 
he  is,  when  he  acts  ana  speaks  so  much  like  odier  people  ;  and 
so  little  resists  the  customs,  and  practices  of  the  worid  V  It  is 
not  censoriousness,  nor  want  of  charity,  but  it  is  want  of  vovg  ; 
it  is,  that,  in  the  combination  of  animal  and  spirit,  or  of  body 
and  mind,  the  material  part,  got  a  kind  of  ascendency,  wbich 
disposes  to  a  grosser,  and  indisposes  for  a  more  abstract,  mode 
of  apprehending  things.  To  such,  persons  of  a  decidedly  op- 
posite construction,  will  be  necessarily  unintelligible.  I  feel,  I 
am  so,  to  all  of  that  class ;  and  I  might  be  sometimes  diaheartp 
ened  by  it,  lest  it  should  arise  from  some  worse  cause,  were  it 
not,  that  the  first  of  incarnate  Beings,  being  eminendy  fonned 
on  the  predominantly  intellectual  plan,  nay,  most  probably, 
standing  at  the  very  head  of  that  class,  has  not  only  given  a 
preference  to  the  unostensible  course,  in  lus  conduct  and  max- 
ims, but  was  himself  censured,  for  not  being  sufficiently  rigid 
and  recluse. 

Certainly,  hitherto,  the  intellectual  are  the  very  few ;  and  the 
sensitive  are  the  many.  The  condescending  goodness  of  Ood, 
therefore,  has,  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  especially 
raoioe  the  death  of  the  apostles,  permitted  his  holy  religion,  va- 
riously to  embody  itself,  and  also  to  assume  variously  sectarian 
forms.  The  visible  church,  has  obviously  owed  its  mafnitude, 
to  the  former  means ;  and  the  invisible  church,  could  not,  I 
suppose,  have  been  kept  up,  without  the  latter.  Yet,  foUowen 
of  die  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  never  have  been  wanting ;  and 
they  who  are  such,  must  feel,  and  be  grateful  for,  their  invalua- 
ble advantage.  But  they  must  also,  patiently  and  kindly,  bear 
with  those,  who  belong  to  that  lower,  and  yet  necessary  order. 
For  my  own  part,  I  trust,  I  feel  disposed  to  do  so  ;  yet  I  think 
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it  ri^  to  do  aU  that  can  be  done*  to  difTuse  a  better,  and  higber 
spirit ;  thou|^  still,  with  caution,  and  all  gentleness,  to  those  who 
cannot  understand  such  a  design.  I  thuik  jovl  feel  completely 
widi  me,  in  all  these  matters ;  and  I  assure  jou  a  day  seldom 
passes,  in  which  I  do  not,  however  weakly,  yet  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  pray  to  God,  to  give  you  such  health  and  spirits,  as 
will  enable  you  to  act  efiectually,  in  that  hi^  and  happy  depart- 
ment, to  wmch,  in  a  more  public  wavthan  myself,  it  has  pleased 
divine  Providence  to  call  you.  I  humbly  trust  we  do  not  err, 
in  supposing  that  way,  at  irtiich  we  aim,  to  be,  in  a  more  pecu- 
liar manner,  the  way  marked  out  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself^ 
while  sojourning  ui  this  lower  wwld. 

S.,  I  fear,  grows  more  odd.  I  have  had  two  letters  from  him, 
previously  to  his  leaving  town,  to  go  to  the  nor^  of  Ireland. 
In  the  fint,  he  tells  me  ms  tfaou^^  of  my  deluded  and  danger- 
ous  condition ;  and  prays  earnestly,  that  I  may  awaken  out  of 
my  dream.  To  this,  I  wrote  a  short  and  kind  answer ;  just 
saying  a  few  words  to  undeceive  him,  as  to  the  idea  of  my 
Amking  myself  clear  jfrom  transgression :  the  second  letter,  was 
in  reply  to  this ;  very  kind  and  tender,  but  written  in  the  veiy 
spirit  of  a  religionized  Werter*  I  am  too  certain,  that  1^  will 
take  some  extraordinary  step ;  there  being  an  obvious  progress, 
from  one  degree  of  peculiarity  to  another.  In  his  last  letter,  he 
positively  teUs  me,  that  he  cannot  have  any  more  intercourse 
with  me  on  earth ;  but  eamesdy  prays,  that  he  noay  meet  me 
hereafter,  in  die  bands  of  an  eternal  frieikbhip;  and  that  hemay 
see  me,  among  the  flock  whom  the  Lamb  shall  lead  to  foun- 
tains of  living  water ;  adding,  *  if,  b^  any  means,  I  may  arrive  at 
these  mansions  of  peace,  such  a  sight,  will,  I  am  sure,  add  to 
the  bliss  of  heaven*' 

I  am  not  ready  to  weep ;  but  his  letter,  so  odd,  so  melancholy, 
and  yet  so  gentle  and  kmd,  filled  my  eyes.  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  friend,  for  my  long  omission,  and  believe  me,  most  faith- 
fully yours, 

Albx.  Khox. 


LETTER  LVIL 

To  A.  Knox,  Egq. 

Caahel,  Aug.  S.  IS07. 
Mt  DBAR  FaiKND, 

Wnt  should  you  think  of  apologizing^  to  me  for  silence  T  As- 
suredly, a  suspicion  never  presented  itself,  for  a  single  moment, 
fliatyou  were  neglectful,  or  unkind:  and  a  day  has  seldom  pass- 
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ed,  without  self  accusation  on  my  own  part  I  was,  indeed,  yeiy 
desirous  to  write,  from  an  apprehension,  especially,  that  all  was  not 
well  with  you.  Three  or  four  letters  I  did  actually  begin,  but  I 
could  not  get  on  beyond  two  or  three  pages,  which  did  not  please 
me  :  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  been  well ;  but  there  has  been  no- 
thing particularly  alanning  in  my  ailments ;  nothing  more  than, 
per£ips,  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  from  the  state  of  the 
air,  which  has  certainly  been  veiy  trying.  Your  most  accepta- 
ble letter  relieved  me  from  no  little  uneasiness  dxmt  you.  I 
feared  you  were  suffering  more  than  appears  to  be  tliMd  case ; 
and,  considering  all  things,  I  am  huppy  iHx  you  are  able  to  give 
so  tolerable  an  account  of  yourself. 

Tour  time  has  been  fiilly  employed.  What  you  say  about 
the  methodists,  gives  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  Should  it  ever 
fall  in  my  way  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  their  preachers,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  effort,  wisely  to  conciliate  ;  you 
and  I,  are,  I  believe,  fully  agreed,  that,  unless  the  management 
be  judicious,  such  efibrts  wiD  do  more  harm  than  good.  How 
much  do  I  wish  that  my  clerical  brethren  were  more  disposed, 
to  conciliate  without  effort ;  that  is,  without  any  direct  intention 
of  conciliating,  by  living  up  to  the  sacred  chitfacter  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  :  of  this,  I  am  well  convinced,  there  is 
more,  than  there  was  some  years  ago ;  still,  however,  there  is 
much,  very  much  wanting,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 
Good  intention  is  gaining  ground,  more  than  positive  quaSficap 
tions ;  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  deplorably  ignorant  body ; 
and,  till  our  universiQr  improves  very  strikingly,  how  can  mat- 
ters well  be  otherwise  ? 

Indisposition  has  sadly  interfered  with  my  writing  sermons  : 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this  was  a  serious  disappointment ;  but 
I  am  tiiankful  that  I  was  enabled  to  succumb  witii  cheerfulness : 
though  continuous  and  consecutive  writing  was  out  of  my  power, 
(and  on  this  point  I  was  not  uneasy,  as  I  had  Whitty  to  preach,) 
I  was  enabled,  with  a  good  deal  of  comfort,  to  disport  myself 
among  the  books,  and  have  made  a  pretty  large  body  of  refer- 
ences and  extracts,  on  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy.  Matter  has 
grown  on  me  from  books  ;  and  some  new  light  has  arisen  on 
my  own  mind ;  so  that  I  am  in  hopes  I  might  be  able,  periiaps 
at  no  very  distant  period,  so  to  alter,  arrange,  and  revise,  the 
five  sermons  I  have  already  made,  with  the  addition  of  a  sixth, 
and  a  collection  of  notes,  as  to  produce  a  volume  that  may  do 
some  service.  On  this  point,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  san- 
gume,  Bs  I  know  there  is  true  practical  wisdom  in  the  old  pro- 
veib,  I  Festina  lente.'  Laurence  has,  to  my  conviction,  satis- 
factonly  proved,  that  our  church  is  rather  lutheran,  than  calvin- 
istic ;  but  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  undertook  such  a  worii  as  I 
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have  been  speaking  of,  to  prove,  that  we  are  melancthonian,  ra- 
ther than  lutheran.  You  are  well  acquainted,  doubtless,  with 
all  that  Mosheim  says,  on  the  schisms  in  the  lutheran  church. 
I  have  looked  into  other  books  on  the  point,  and  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  our  church  comes  nearer  the  party,  that  formed 
themselves  on  Melancthon's  system,  or  rafter  nearer  to  Me- 
iancthon  himself,  than  to  the  writings  of  any  modem,  out  of  its 
own  pale.  I  have  turned  a  ffood  deal  over  Melancthon  him- 
self; and  found,  that  you  had  been  there  before  me :  indeed,  I 
recollected  that  you  had  ;  but  your  marks  pointed  out  your  foot- 
steps. I  have  made  extracts,  not  only  from  the  passages  you 
were  reading,  but  from  others,  where  there  is  a  wonderful  paml- 
lelism,  with  some  of  the  least  dogmatic  views  of  our  church ; 
and  an  especial  harmony  with  that  Uttle  body  of  Articles,  drawn 
up  under  Henry  YIII.  m  1541.  Laurence,  you  may  recollect, 
quotes  it ;  but  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  quote  the  most  strik- 
ing and  important  passages  of  it  Neither  do  I  recollect  to 
have  seen,  either  it,  or  them,  adverted  to,  by  any  other  writer. 
I  have  found  some  very  striking  and  noble  testimonies,  in  favor 
of  our  liturgy,  by  foreign  protestants ;  especially  by  Grotius, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  and,  above  all,  by  the  famous  Drelincourt; 
who  actually  predicts,  that  the  Church-of-£ngland  service,  will 
one  day  become,  a  light  to  lighten  the  rest  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  a  circumstance  perhaps  worthv  of  observation,  that  the 
church  of  Neufch&tel,  has  actually  taken,  almost  Kteradly,  some 
of  our  most  spiritual  collects,  and  embodied  them  in  her  occa- 
sional offices.  What  proves  that  she  took  from  us,  and  not 
from  a  common  source,  the  missals  for  instance,  is,  that  some 
of  the  collects  she  has  chosen,  are  from  among  diose  added  in 
the  review  of  1662.  The  edition  of  the  Neufchlitel  liturgy, 
which  I  possess,  is  &e  second,  anno  1737.  This  fact  is  not 
adverted  to,  by  any  liturgical  writer  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
consult  The  American,  and  Scotch  episcopalians,  it  is  gener- 
ally known,  have  adopted  our  liturgy.  The  present  state  of 
the  lutheran  and  calvinistic  churches,  I  am  very  desirous  to 
know  something  of.  Though  Mosheim  thinks  otherwise,  I 
conceive  it  may  be  proved,  mat  the  Greek  church  has  a  far 
greater  leaning  to  us,  than  to  any  other :  her  deep  antipathy  to 
the  church  of  Rome  is  very  remarkable :  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
less  remarkable,  that,  while  that  church  fruitlessly  tried  every 
thing,  that  chicane  and  bribery  coidd  do,  to  gain  her  to  their 
side,  there  came  unbougfat  and  voluntary  testimonies,  from  very 
respectable  quarters  in  the  Greek  church,  to  the  merit  of  our 
Anglican  system,  both  of  worship  and  doctrine.  These  matters 
are  chiefly  of  a  preliminary  nature  ;  but  I  have,  here  and  there, 
gleaned  a  good  deal,  that  perhaps  may  tend  to  illustrate  the 
VOL.  I.  30 
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practical,  and  spiritual  viewBi  of  our  liturgy  itsdf ;  and  I  tlunk 
I  know  where  to  look,  lor  more  of  the  same  nature.  In  thean- 
cient  Greek  Utufgy*  there  is  some  matter :  but  I  am  rather  at  a 
loss  for  the  Greek  collection  of  Renaudot,  and  the  gallican  col- 
lection of  Mabillon  :  if  jou  coukl  find  any  one  that  would  ac- 
commodate me  with  a  loan  of  iheae  books,  I  should  esteem  it 
a  particular  favor,  and  would  take  the  utmost  care  of  them. 
Jewel  and  Hooker  give  their  share  of  materiab ;  and  I  have 
hit  upon  some  very  beautiful  parallelisms  with  our  service,  in 
our  mvorite,  Bernard.  Widiin  the  last  two  days,  and,  indeed, 
this  morning,  I  composed  my  fifth  sermon  on  the  communion 
service :  there  are  faults  in  the  composition ;  it  is  not  so  well 
arranffed,  so  consecutive,  or  so  philo6<^ic,  as  I  could  wish. 
StiU^owever,  there  are  some  things,  which,  I  believe,  you  will 
not  dislike.  My  object  was,  to  state  strongly,  but  giuurdedly, 
the  doctrine  of  perfection,  frcMn  the  text,  Heb.  vi.  1.  I  know 
not  how  it  has  taken ;  but  as  I  should  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion, I  will  try,  if  possible,  this  next  week,  to  transcribe  it  for 
you.  An  idea  has  occuired  to  me,  that  an  interesting  conclu* 
sion  to  the  course,  might  be  written  on  the  text,  *•  By  &eir  fruits 
re  shall  know  ^m.'  The  discourse  to  be  biographic,  illustrat* 
ing  the  practical  tendency  of  Church-of-£n^uid  theology,  or 
of  theology  of  a  kindred  spirit  For  this  purpose,  I  would  take 
two  Church-of«£ngland  men,  George  Herbert,  suppose,  and 
Bishop  Ken;  two  foreign  divines,  of  congenial  sentiments; 
and  two  dissenters,  who  mive  most  harmonized  with  our  estab- 
fishment,  suppose,  Baxter  and  Doddridge.  It  would  require 
BOBoe  dexterity  in  the  handling ;  but  mi^  not  this  plan  eniable 
me  to  throw  out  a  little  useful  comparative  theology,  in  the 
notes  to  this  last  sermon  1  I  have  been  thus  diffuse,  and  I  fear 
tedious,  not  so  much  from  thinking  that  these  things  are,  in 
themselves,  interesting,  as  to  shew  you,  that,  in  spite  of  ailment, 
I  have  not  been  quite  idle.  One  result  of  my  late  studies  has 
been,  a  tendency  to  believe,  that  truly  good  men,  that  is,  that  men 
vfho  have  had  no  secret  warp  towards  self-indulgence,  nor  any 
headstrong  qualities  ia  their  nature,  are  more  substantially  agreed, 
tlMn  we  wouki  at  first  suppose,  on  the  subject  of  perfection. 
Some  talk  of  sin,  when  odiers  speak  of  infirmity ;  but,  surely, 
there  is  veiy  little  difference  between  the  doctrine,  as  laid  down 
in  John  Wesley's  sermon,  and  as  it  is  implicitly  conveyed,  in 
those  passages  of  Helancthon,  where  he  states  the  distinction  of 
mortal  and  venial  sin.  I  conceive  the  judicious  way  of  proce* 
dure,  in  aving  any  thing  to  the  world  on  this  tender  topic,  would 
be,  to  fight  behind  the  shidd  of  great  authorities ;  authorities, 
as  remote  from  the  suspicion  of  fanaticism,  as  might  be :  if  my 
sermon  were  to  be  printed,  I  would  fortify  it  wiUi  notes  from 
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Saint  AuguBtm,  (and  I  do  know  a  paaaage  or  two  strongly  in  our 
fitvor),  from  Melanctbott,  from  Hooker*  &c.  Here»  the  Mag- 
deburi^  centuriators,  as  well  as  Du  Pin,  might  aid.  By  the 
way,  now  we  are  talking;  c^  perfection,  have  you  not  Poiret's 
Divine  (Economy  7  It  is  a  strange  book ;  but  it  has  some  in- 
valuable passages  on  das  subject  The  9th  chap,  of  the  6th 
frol.  abounds  in  excellent  matter.  He  especially  expounds  the 
tth  chap,  to  the  Romans,  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  you  do :  such 
an  expostion  of  it,  I  never  saw  in  any  other  book :  but  I  had 
actually  retailed  it  to  many,  before  I  read  it  there ;  having  pre- 
viously laid  it  in,  by  wholesale,  from  you :  of  course,  Poiret 
could  not  be  quoted  with  prudence. 

I  have  only  seen  — ^  once :  but  am,  please  Crod,  to  meet 
him  to>morrow  at— ^s.  I  do  trust  your  surmisesare  not,  to  any 
extent,  well  founded.  He  appeared  to  me  very  wise,  sotmd*  and 
rational.  Heasked  my  advice  how  he  shoidd  act,  with  respect 
to  the  advances  of  civility  he  had  met  in  the  neighboriiood.  I 
recommended  that  he  should  meet  them  ccNrdially,  and  accept  of 
them  moderately.  With  this  idea*  he  toM  me  his  own  views  en^ 
tirely  accorded ;  and  he  fiiUy  coincided  in  opinion,  that  singiH 
larity  was  to  be  avcHded;  ttiat,  when  he  must  di&r  so  mwdi 
from  the  world,  in  so  many  essential  matters,  there  should  be  as 
few  merely  circumstantial  differences  as  possible.  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  judge,  after  the  interview  that  is  justathand;  but  I 
own,  I  strongly  believe,  that  you  stand  as  hi|^  as  ever  in  his 
estimation.  1  know  his  views  about  the  woild,  were  once  exi- 
tremely  rigid  and  harrii ;  but  they  have  unquestionably  improv- 
ed. He  is,  on  the  whole,  a  de^ly  pious  person ;  one  of  those, 
that  seem  to  me  to  come  nearest,  inhis  present  sentiments  and 
feelings,  io  the  class  whose  piety  is  of  the  intellectual  kind. 
What  yon  said,  in  your  last,  about  Priestley,  now  reverts  to  my 
mind :  ^lere  is  a  very  curious  coincidence,  between  your  re- 
marks on  die  influence  of  his  early  religious  feelings,  and  some 
observations  of  the  Edinbuigh  reviewers,  in  the  ITUi  No.,  which 
I  intended  to  extract  for  you,  but  find  I  have  lent  the  book. 
They  are  sarcastic  up<»  Priestley's  piety ;  and  attribute  it  to 
eariy  puritanism,  iduch  adhered  to  him,  in  spite  of  philosophy. 

What  you  say  of  S grieves  me,  but  it  does  not  suiprize. 

Poor  fellow!  there  is  assuredlv  bap{Mneas  in  store  for  him ;  but 
I  fear  he  is  not  to  enjoy  any  of  it  in  this  life.  He  has  a  mind, 
that  mwt  worry  itself;  and  the  most  amiable  qualities  that  he 
possesses,  are  often,  to  him,  sources  of  disgust,  and,  perhaps,  of 
deep  suffering.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  hear  of  some  very  extraor- 
dinary measure.  It  is,  however,  a  comfort  to  consider,  that, 
thou^  his  intellect  is  very  odd,  his  heart  ia  truly  sincere  and 
pious.    Have  you  heard  lately  from T    Since  we  all  met 
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al  B-— ,  I  have  heard  nothing  of^  or  from  him.  His  intellectu- 
al* and  internal  movements,  are  to  me  a  matter  of  no  common 
interest,  independent  of  the  real  regard  I  have  for  him*  1  look, 
with  deep  concern,  to  the  effect  he  is  calculated  to  produce,  on 
a  great  part  of  the  public  mind.  If  his  views  continue  as  they 
were  (which,  indeed,  I  think  hardly  possible)  he  can  do  little 
service  to  the  world  ;  if  they  grow  decidedly  worse,  he  may  do 
much  mischief:  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  toe  are  to  do  any  service,  however  mnall,  in  our 
generation,  it  may  be  well  that  we  should  be  kept  on  the  aJert  by 
opposition. 

The  good  people  that  I  meet  here,  are  rather  sensitive,  than 
intellectual ;  and  considering  that,  I  get  on  wonderfully  well 
with  them*  — —  is  one  of  that  class :  but  we  agree  very 
well  indeed.  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  go  over  and  see  his 
namesake.  He  is  ten  miles  distant,  but  he  came  in  to  see  me 
one  day ;  luckily  F.  and  his  wife  came  in  to  Cashel  the  same 
day,  and  dined  with  me ;  therefore  I  kept  our  young  friend  to 
dinner,  and  introduced  him  to  their  acquaintance,  f  think  him 
a  very  promismg  young  man :  he  is  grave  beyond  his  years  ; 
but  does  not  want  either  animation,  or  good  sense  :  and  his  pt- 
etfr,  I  am  sure,  is  deep.  I  take  it  that  the  trials  which  he  has 
passed  through,  with  respect  to  doctrinal  entanglements,  have 
been  very  serviceable  to  him ;  they  pre^disposed  him  to  drink 
in  with  delight,  the  views  that  you  presented  to  him.  If  he  has 
the  power  of  giving  out,  what  iib  knows,  and  feels,  he  may  be  a 
signially  useful  clergyman.  As  to  personal  comfort  and  accom- 
modation, I  hope  he  will  do  well.  He  has  got  under  one  of  the 
kindest,  and  most  amiable  gentlemen,  I  ever  knew ;  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  old  school.  I  hope  to  ride  out  about  the 
middle  of  the  week,  and  see  how  he  is  accommodated. 

I  wish  you  could  procure  me  information,  about  the  present 
state  of  the  lutheran,  and  calvinistic  churches.  What  liturgies 
they  use,  what  is  the  state  of  religion,  &c.  &c.  Any  thing  about 
the  state  of  the  Greek  church,  too,  would  be  of  use.  I  feel  a 
IP'eat  want  of  Melchior  Adam's  lives  of  the  German  divines  ; 
if  you  could  either  get  this  from  Vallance,  or  borrow  it  for  me, 
it  would  do  me  no  small  service. 

I  regret  you  do  not  go  to  England,  for  it  would  have  been 
good  for  you.  May  there  be  any  chance  of  our  going  together 
next  year  ?  I  am  very  strongly  recommended  to  drink  the  Bal- 
lispellan  water  for  a  fortnight;  and  do  not  know  but  I  shall  fol- 
low  Evans'*  advice.     I  am  about  changing  my  lodgings,  for  a 

*.*  T**?i^*?^VG^*I°"?^*"''*"*"»''«»^  phy^cian  settled  at  Cashel.  and  aii 
attached  fncnd  of  Bishop  Jebb,  who  had  contributed  much  lo  fix  !iis  rclisioiis  opin- 
ions.  • .  Ed. 
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more  private  house ;  in  which  I  am  lo  have  two  very  good  sit- 
ting rooms,  one  of  which  I  mean  to  fit  up  as  a  study. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  LVIIL 
To  A.  Kttox^  E$q. 

CmM,  August  4.  1807. 

My  dear  Friend, 
i  HAVE  had,  this  day,  much  and  satisfactory  conversation  with  , 

•     He  entirely  coincides  with  us  in  opmion,  that  a  man^s 

principal  business  is  within  his  own  heart  and  conscience ;  and 
the  ha|)piest,  as  well  as  highest  department,  is  the  intellectual, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  the  sensitive.  He  sees,  that,  whilst 
external  props  may  be  highly  serviceable  to  minds  of  a  weaker 
texture,  that  mind,  which  is  divinely  enabled  to  support  itself,  is 
in  a  iar  safer,  as  well  as  more  progressive  state.  I  suggested, 
and  he  cordially  coincided^  with  the  remark,  that  the  person  who 
lays  his  great  stress,  upon  overt-acts  of  an  ostensible  and  pal- 
pable nature,  will  probably,  in  proportion  to  his  sincerity,  fall  in^ 
to  enthusiastic  excess ;  since  to  remain  stationary,  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and,  if  there  be  progress,  it  must  consist  in  a  multiplication 
of  acts,  which  will  widen  the  separati<Mi  between  such  a  person 
and  the  world.  While  the  progress  of  a  person,  whose  tastes 
are  more  spiritual  and  philosophic,  being  of  an  interior  nature, 
will  be  evidenced  to  the  world,  only  in  improved  tempers  ;  yea, 
and  I  may  add,  in  sound  practical  ¥d8dom.     On  referring  to 

some  old  discussions  of  ours  about  the  world, said,  that  he 

had  been  quite  Wfong ;  that  he  had  been  rigid  to  an  extreme, 
and  that  to  express  £e  revolution  his  sentiments  had  undergone, 
in  a  few  words,  '  he  then  thought  it  was  the  devil's  world,  but 
now,  that  it  is  God's  world.'  He  mentioned,  that  he  has,  of 
late,  formed  an  opinion,  that  ratiocination,  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  act  of  the  mind,  or  the  most  effectual  way  of  coming  at 
the  best  knowledge.  This,  I  replied,  was  also  a  &vorite  idea 
of  mine  :  for  I  conceived,  that  middle  terms,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  logical  induction,  were  but  accommodations  to  de- 
fective mental  powers ;  and  substitutes  for  a  more  compendious 
way  of  coming  at  truth,  viz.  intuition.  This,  I  thought,  was  a 
higher  faculty  than  reasoning :  the  aiadifaig  of  the  apostle,  Phil, 
i.  9.,  or  that  spiritual  discernment,  spoken  of,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  A 
further  idea  occurred  to  me,  which  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not 
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ftnciAil.  — -  made  some  aUusion  to  our  nonF  seeing  throiq^ 
a  glass  daridj,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now,  we  are  toldt  that 
*  Imowledge  shall  pass  awajr*,  and  the  sight  idiich  is  now,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  in  kind,  though  very  inferior  in  degree,  to 
the  sig^t  hereafter*  May  not  then  this  sight  be  the  nvevf»a%in^ 
aiaOtjatg^  that  spiritual  percepti<m,  which  is  superior  to  mere 
yrwrtg,  ratiocinative  knowledge  ?  This  notion  seems  to  derive 
some  countenance  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  !•  (b;  pijntog  eloyiiofiifv, 
to  which  may  be  opposed,  in  the  next  verse,  6X8noiMP  ya^  a^», 
we  now  see :  this  is  something  of  a  higher  nature  than  mere 
knowledge :  but  it  is  only  through  a  glass  daridy ;  that  is,  we 
have  now  the  faculQr  of  spiritual  discernment,  but  it  is  impeded 
by  the  nebulous  atmosphere,  with  which  we  are  surrounded : 
we  are  in  a  body,  we  are  more  or  less  involved  in  sensible  things, 
which  do  not  give  free  scope  to  the  visual  ^ulty  of  our  souls : 
but,  hereafter,  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  in  diat  pure  and  per- 
fect medium,  wludi  is  best  adapted  to  our  organs  of  spiritual 
discernment  And  the  whole  may  be  thus  illustated.  .  .  An  ex- 
pert diver  can  see  under  water,  but  it  must  be  cloudily,  on  ac- 
count of  the  grossness  of  the  medium ;  whereas,  when  he  rises 
from  the  water,  he  can  see  perfectly,  his  eyes  beinff  free  to  act, 
in  their  proper  medium,  the  air.  Just  so,  when  me  soul  emer- 
ges from  the  opacities  of  this  mortal  life,  it  will  have  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  luminous  view,  of  what  it  now  incompletely  dis- 
cerns. But  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  sub-marine  vision  of  the 
diver,  is  far  preferable,  to  the  ratiocination  of  the  blind  man,  who 
conceived  scarlet  to  be  like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  so  the 
n¥6vfiaxixti  atadtiaigi  of  the  spiritual  man,  however  affected  by 
the  refractory  medium  of  mortality,  is  infinitely  above  die  sul>- 
limest  efforts  of  the  more  discursive  faculty.  I  did  not,  I  believe, 
so  much  evolve  this  train  of  thought  this  morning,  as  I  have 
done  now ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  conceit ;  it  has, 
however  amused  me,  and,  if  it  can,  in  any  degree,  have  the 
same  effect  with  you,  I  shsJl  be  more  than  satisfied.  But  it  is 
now  approaching  midnight,  and  prudence  warns  me  to  bed. 


P.  S.  If  I  rightly  understood  the  Archbishop,  it  appeared  to 
be  his  wish,  that  I  should  consult  the  state  of  my  health,  and 
ability  for  exertion,  with  regard  to  preaching,  now  that  there  is  a 
curate,  whom  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  in  the  pulpit.  It  is 
on  the  supposition  of  having  been  permitted  this  latitude,  that 
I  have  acted,  since  my  friend  Whitty's  establishment  here ; 
and  I  must  say,  that  I  have  found  very  pleasant,  and  happy  ef- 
fects, from  so  doing.     My  ostensible  labors  have,  in  conse- 
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(jueiice,  been  less ;  but  I  question  in^iedier,  in  any  ether  equal 
period  of  time,  I  have  gained  so  much  intellectual  ground,  as 
since  I  left  Dublin  last  I  have,  I  conceive,  made  one  imp<nr- 
tant  discovery,  that  almost  in  my  worst  times  as  to  health,  I 
can  actually  employ  myself,  by  not  endeaverii^  to  force  myself 
to  an  exertion  that  I  am  unfit  for ;  but  quietly  foUowing  such  a 
clue  of  study,  as  circumstances  and  inclination  furnish  me  with. 
I  have  had  leisure  to  make  observation,  on  what  I  may  call, 
the  interior  phenomena  <^  my  mmd ;  and  find  that,  when  too 
unwell  to  attempt  composition,  I  can,  both  pleasandv  and  use* 
fully,  employ  myself,  in  searching  various  authors  for  informa- 
tion on  some  subject,  that  I  propose,  when  well,  to  work  upon. 
After  these  occaakooal  abstinences  from  writing,  I  find  that  I 
return  with  a  renewed  appetite  for  composition ;  that  both  con- 
nected Ihou^t,  and  regular  arrangement,  present  themselves 
tome,  without  elaborate  efibrt;  and  that,  often,  words  come 
fiuster,  than  I  can  well  put  them  on  paper.  I  know  not  whether 
I  deceive  myself,  but  I  cannot  help  fancying,  that  the  sermon 
which  I  have  begun  to  copy  out  for  you,  and  whkh  I  hope  will 
accompany  this,  approaches  nearer,  than  periiaps  any  thing  dae 
I  have  written,  to  an  easy  unpremeditated  fluency,  of  thou^^ 
and  of  expression.  I  have,  indeed,  some  reason  to  imagme, 
that  one  or  two  ill-natured  people  have  thrown  out  an  insinua- 
tion, that  my  absence  coincides  with  the  Archbishop's;  and 
that,  when  he  is  away,  I  exert  myself  less  than  during  his  pre- 
sence. Against  such  misrepresentations,  I  should  wish,  as  far 
as  I  wisely  can,  to  guard  myself ;  but  I  own,  that,  as  I  am 
conscious  to  myself  of  nothing,  I  am  not  made  at  all  uneasy. 
In  this  world,  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  that,  when  any  man  sets 
himself^  however  weakly,  yet  nncerely,  to  do  good,  he  shall 
not  be  liable  to  have  his  good  evil  spoken  of.  I  hope  I  say  it 
with  deep  humility,  but  I  caniiot  help  reflecting,  fliat  the  pattern 
of  all  perfection,  did  not  escape  nnsrepresentation  and  reproach ; 
and  the  reflection  to  me  is  niU  of  comfort  Therefore,  in  the 
present  case,  if  I  were  aAured  that  I  have  the  Archbishop's 
kind  permission  to  act  according  to  circumstances*  I  should  not 
scruple  to  pursue  the  course,  which  I  find  most  eoachictve  lo 
my  bodily  and  mental  health ;  and  I  do  feel  a  strong  hope,  that 
the  residt  would,  in  due  time,  be  found  to  make  amends  for  the 
subtraction  of  present  ostensible  efibrt  I  sav  ostensible,  be* 
cause  that,  consistently  with  my  own  tastes  and  hi^ts,  idleness 
cannot  form  a  part  of  my  system.  *  Semper  te  Diabohis  inre- 
niat  occnpatum,'  said  Jerome  to  Nepotian.  For,  might  fliere 
not  be  a  prospect,  that  if  my  nerves  were,  by  due  attention,  to 
recover  their  tone ;  and  if^  in  the  interim,  by  reading  and  think* 
ing,  and  by  still  deqier  and  more  ulterior  exercises,  I  were 
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enabled  to  lay  in  a  fund  of  materialg,  I  should  then  be  enabled 
to  write  oflf  a  sermon,  almost  as  easily  and  rapidly,  as  I  write 
this  letter.  I  throw  out  these  matters,  for  your  cool  considera- 
tion, and  candid  opinion.  One  thing,  indeed,  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention,  that  the  Archbishop's  wise  and  good  plan  of  appoint- 
ing a  lecturer,  would  still  more  leave  me  at  liberty,  to  do  no 
more  than  I  can  do  comfortably.  By  the  way,  you  would  do 
an  essential  service,  if  you  could  recommend  a  clergyman, 
well  qualified  for  the  lectureship ;  very  brilliant  talents,  I  do 
not  conceive  would  be  necessary ;  but  a  competent  power  of 
popular  address,  with  views,  at  least,  not  abhorrent  from  ours, 
would  be  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

I  shall  endeavor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  finish  the  trans- 
cription of  my  sermon ;  and  if  any  thing  occurs  in  the  mean 
time,  I  can  easily  add  another  half  sheet  to  this  epistle  ;  which, 
perhaps,  is  already  too  long. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  tnily, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.     On  reviewing  this,  I  only  feel,  that  I  have  not  done 

proper  justice  to  W *s  part  in  the  conversation.      He  was 

original,  ingenious,  deeply  pious,  and  I  think,  truly  philosophic. 


LETTER  49. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 
DftWBon  Street,  Monday  aflcmoon,  Aug.  17.  1807. 

Mt  dxar  Friend, 
Let  me  say  ever  so  little,  I  will,  please  Grod,  write  to  you  by 
this  evening's  mail.  I  have  wished  to  write  sooner  ;  but  my 
time  and  mind  are  not  at  my  commafld.  My  long  letter  to  Mr. 
Butterworth  is  yet  un6nished,  having  been  interrapted  by  sick- 
ness, and  other  avocations.  My  hc»d  is  full  of  it ;  but  I  obey 
my  heart,  in  turning  from  it,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

I  sincerely  and  gratefully  thank  you,  for  transcribing  your,  ser- 
mon for  me.  I  afree  with  you  as  to  the  fluency  of  idea  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  I  felt  cordial  pleasure  in  your  expansion  of  the 
first  collect,  and  your  remarks  on  the  respcmse  to  the  command- 
ments. I  also  wholly  agreed  in  your  explanation  of  perfection ; 
yet,  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  would  so  directly  have  brought  this 
last  topic  forward.  Such  is  my  prudence  about  my  fiivorite 
sentiment.    *  We  speak  wisdom  ainong  them  that  are  perfect' ; 
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antl  *  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles.'  But  I  liked  it 
notwithstanding.  I  read  it,  and  what  else  was  new  to  me,  even 
with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  but  to  account  for  this,  I  read  it  out* 
As  to  parts  not  quite  new  to  me,  I  would  say,  that  I  should  n^ 
tfaer  have  liked  the  last  paragraph,  (I  have  it  not  before  me,  so 
that  I  am  in  danger  of  talking  at  random, .  •  I  mean,  what  you 
say  of  the  threefold  benefit)  not  to  have  been  where  it  is,  but  in 
a  place  suitable  to  its  place  in  the  service* 

I  now  proceed  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  heartily  t  for  your  let- 
ters.   All  you  say  in  the  former,  and  in  that  received  to-day,  of 

is  most  gratifying  to  me.     I  showed  that  received  to-day, 

indeed  both,  to  the  Archbishop.  He  was  in  town  this  forenoon, 
and  he  could  not  be  more  gratified.  He  enters  into  the  proba- 
ble improvement  produced  by  your  conversation,  as  in  part  his 
own  work ;  and  feels  an  honest  interest,  and  a  no  less  hiMiest 
gratification.  As  to  you,  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who 
was  a  right  honest  man  in  his  day,  could  not  have  answered 
Jehu's  famous  question  with  less  embanassment,  than  his  Grace 
of  Cashel  could  answer  to  any  question^  that  concerned  your 
happiness. 

xour  remarks  about  aiadijatsy  I  quite  agree  in^  and  approve. 
You  have  observed  how  a  common  mirror,  so  throws  the  solar 
light  on  you,  as  to  warm  you  ;  nay,  how  a  concave  mirror,  so 
throws  it  on  an  object,  as  to  produce  ignition.  Our  feeliiig  of 
warmth,  in  this  indirect  way,  experience  and  comparison  tell  us 
to  be  the  same  in  substance,  as  to  us,  with  what  arises  from  our 
direct  perception  of  the  sun.  Similarly,  the  Blsnofiep  a^i  dl 
Boxmjffov  Bv  aiviyfjiajif  of  St.  Paul,  implies,  substantially,  the 
ejusdem  generis  feeling,  widi  what  will  be  hereafter. 

You  wOl  observe,  I  am  not  at  aU  sanguine,  about  any  im- 
provement in  the  methodists.  All  I  mean,  is,  they  are  certainly 
not  more,  peihaps  less  disposed,  to  fall  out  with  us ;  and  I 
would  treat  them  accordingly.  As  to  caressing  them,  or  mov- 
ing one  step  to  meet  them,  or  any  of  them,  i  should  fear  the 
consequences.  Any  of  them,  may  be  too  strong ;  but  who 
could  know,  whom  he  was  moving  toward  ? 

I  am,  at  present,  a  good  deal  amused,  in  reading  a  work, 
which  I  recommend  to  you  to  get :  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  life  of 
her  husband.*  The  pubUcation  of  that  book,  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  lets  one  into  the  arcana  of  secta- 
rianism ;  and  sets  one  down  amidst  scenes,  than  which,  few  in 
history,  are,  or  can  be,  more  interesting,  in  a  moral  and  philo- 
sophical view.  When  Mrs.  H.  is  assigning  reasons,  why^her 
husband  did  not  wish  an  extension  of  his  power,  she  says, 

*  Col.  UutchinMn,  the  regidda. . .  Bp. 
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^thirdlyy  the  religiousest,  and  best  people  were  so  pragmatically 
that  no  act,  nor  scarcely  word,  could  passes  with  out  being  strict- 
ly arraigned,  and  judg'd  at  the  barre  of  every  comnuMi  souldier's 
discretion  ;  and  tfaer^er  censuFd  and  ezclaim'd  at  Lastly, 
the  few  good  men  were  so  easily  blowne  up,  into  causelesse  sus- 
picions, and  jealousies ;  and  there  were  so  many  malignant  whis- 
pers, dayly  spread  abroad,  of  every  one  in  office,  that  it  was  uOf 
possible  for  any  man,  so  worthily  to  demesne  himself,  but  that  a 
jealous  misconstruction  of  some  inconsiderable  trifle,  was  enough 
to  blaste  the  esteeme  of  aU  his  actions,  though  never  so  pious 
and  deserving.'  Are  not  sectaries  ever  substantially  the  same  ! 
I  mean,  are  not  the  tendencies  here  described,  the  properties  dT 
sectarianism  ?  Yet,  as  God  uses  them,  so  woidd  I,  in  prudence, 
respect  them,  and,  in  measure,  acknowledge  them,  as  a  part  of 
his  great  plan* 
»  «  «  «  «  » 

My  friend,  will  ^ou  come  up  and  preach  one  of  your  Dublin 

cluuity  sermons,  with  a  little  matter  of  Ifact  additions,  for  D f 

You  will  oblige  your  friends  at  B.  greatiy ;  it  will  be  some  time 
next  month. 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  LIX. 
To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cuhel,  Aug.  20.  1807. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

I  AM  much  obliged  by  your  observations  on  my  sermon ;  and 
doubt  not  they  are  sulMtantially  just  Wise  caution  is  certain- 
ly of  great  value ;  and  improvement  in  this  respect,  is,  peihaps, 
no  bad  criterion  of  spiritual  improvement  I  feel  how  much  I 
am  still  wantinff,  in  this  important  particular ;  yet  I  hc^  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  rather  advancing.  It  was  not  altogether 
without  forethoughr  and  deliberation,  that  I  ventured  to  bring 
forward  the  topic  of  perfection  :  had  I  been  to  preach  before  a 
critical,  and  theological  audience,  it  is  pr(^>able  that  I  should  have 
been  more  guarded  ;  but,  in  fact,  I  was  well  aware  that  of  con- 

troversies,  the  C audience  knows  nothing ;  and  I  read  to 

M.  and  Whitty,  what  I  had  written,  previous  to  its  deUveiy : 
requesting  their  opinion,  whether  I  went  too  far.  They  cor- 
dially agreed  witii  my  entire  statement ;  and  I  hope  were  some- 
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what  confinned  by  it,  in  just  views,  and  in  a  detennination  to 
press  forward.  As  to  the  congregation  at  large,  I  thought  that 
service  might  be  done,  by  raising  their  views  to  an  elevated 
mark.  The  wisdom  of  not  putting  *  new  wine  into  old  bottles', 
I  deeply  feel :  but  here,  I  think  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  avoided, 
is,  laying  down  strict  rules,  which  will  be  considered  haisht 
overstrained,  and  impracticable.  When  a  high  state  is  held  up, 
as  attainable,  and  when  that  state,  is  manifestly  a  happy  one, 
then,  I  conceive,  encouragement  is  held  out,  to  prayer,  and  to 
self-watchfulness.  And,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  do  not 
know,  whether  guardedly,  and  with  wise  limitations,  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  perfection,  may  not  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are 
in  a  low  state,  and  m^o  can  but  indistinctly  apprehend  it.  If, 
indeed,  there  be  captious  critics,  professed  formalists,  or  polem- 
ical religionists  to  deal  with,  I  should  then  abstain,  most  delibe- 
rately, from  every  phrase  and  term,  that  would  be  likely  to  give 
alarm.  But,  in  the  present  case,  I  believe,  no  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  many,  and  some  good  to  a  few. 

The  last  paragrapl^  I  put  where  it  was,  because  I  thought  it 
the  climax  of  the  whole  communion  service ;  and  because  it 
contained  most  weighty  and  iniportant  sentiments,  with  which, 
rather  than  any  others,  I  wished  to  dismiss  my  communicants  to 
the  Lord's  tabic.  It  occurs,  indeed,  early  in  the  service ;  but 
then,  as  being  the  statement  of  benefit  resulting  from  a  worthy 
participation,  it  points  out  the  end  of  the  mstltution;  that, 
which  of  course  should  be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts,  when  wo 
actually  approach  the  holy  table. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  morality  of  St.  Austin. 
This  Abb^  Le  Grou,  seems  to  have  anatomized  the  human 
mind,  beyond  most  writers,  even  of  his  own  communion ;  he 
is  admirable,  too,  for  the  depth,  and  distinctness,  with  which  he 
attributes  every  thing  good,  to  divine  grace.  I  wish  protestant 
polemics,  would  give  a  fair  reading  to  such  books ;  they  would 
furnish  weapons  of  the  best  temper,  for  opposing  erroneous  sen- 
timents of  human  merit  Clear  I  am,  that  we  never  shall  suc- 
ceed, till  we  play  off  the  church  of  Rome  against  itself;  coun- 
teracting what  is  bad,  by  that  which  is  good,  in  writers  of  their 
own  communion.  But  in  truth,  this  is  only  giving  you  back 
an  opinion,  I  have  often  heard  from  your  own  lips.  All  I  can 
say  b,  the  <^inion  appears  to  derive  fresh  strengh,  from  the  little 
book  you  sent  me.  By  the  way,  I  employ^  half  an  hour, 
Tuesday  night,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  R.  C.  divinity,  against 
J  who  appeared  to  conceive  very  sli^tingly  of  it  I  ad- 
verted to  a  distinction,  which  should,  in  fairness,  be  made,  be- 
tween the  religious  views  of  the  church,  and  the  practical  enor- 
mities of  the  court  of  Rome.     After  one  or  two  favorite  quo- 
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tations  from  Ketnpia,  I  stated  the  advantage  they  derived,  from 
their  copious  use  of  the  fathers ;  adducing,  by  way  of  contrast, 
tvhat  Burnet  complains  of,  afler  Mn  Charteris,  respecting  the 
mere  controversial  use,  which  protestants  make  of  the  fathers* 

W admitted,  that  the  R.  C s  had  an  advantage  in  this  ; 

but  urged  that  their  advantage,  here,  was  not  as  papist,  but 
as  followers  of  primitive  piety.  He  pressed  me,  therefore,  to 
show  any  good  result,  from  what  was  clearly  popish ;  for  which 

turpose,  I  quoted  J.  J.  D 's  fine  observation,  about  Aeir 
aving  given  their  heads  in  safe-keeping  to  the  church  ;  and 
dwelt  a  Uttle,  on  the  usefld  bias  given  towards  the  contemplative 
life,  by  monastic  institutions. 

Tour  quotation  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson  interests  me  so,  that 
I  long  to  read  the  book.  Could  you  procure  it  for  me  ?  If  so, 
I  will  thankfully  repay  you ;  or  Mr.  Eeene,  if  he  has  it,  can 
place  it  to  my  account ;  and  the  Archbishop,  I  am  sure,  would 
kindly  undertake  ^e  conveyance  of  it. 

How  truly  concerned  I  am,  that  I  cannot  go  up  to  preach  for 

D .     I  am  ordered,  postively  ordered  to  Ballyspellan  by 

Dr.  Evans ;  and  this  will  interfere  with  it  inevitably ;  and  indeed, 
besides,  other  reasons  would  make  locomotion  impracticable, 
till  after  Christmas* 

I  recollect  haviiiff  read,  several  years  ago,  the  production  of 
Benjamin  Heath  Malldn,  which  I  think  he  entitled,  '  Essays  on 
subjects  coimected  with  civilization  and  improvement'  Among 
many  paradoxes,  filled  out  of  the  stagnant  pools  of  modem 
philosophy,  this  ffentleman  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  con- 
fident assertion,  mat  our  British  constitution,  is  no  constitution, 
because,  forsooth,  it  did  not  spring  up  at  once  like  a  mushroom, 
or  like  Minerva.  For  iny  own  part,  I  carmot  help  attributing 
much  of  the  excellence  of  our  constitution,  to  the  very  circum- 
stance, which  Mr.  M complains  of;  its  ^dual,  and  seem- 
ingly fortuitous  production.  I  conceive  that  its  tardy  evolution, 
bespeaks  something  fitter  to  endure  ;  as  the  oak  of  the  forest, 
is  the  slow,  but  majestic  growth  of  ages.  I  think,  too,  that  its 
successive,  and  unpremeditated  adoption  of  ingredients,  from 
every  form  of  government ;  its  wise,  yet  inartificial  provisions 
against  contingencies,  which  experience,  alone,  could  anticipate : 
and  especially,  the  involved  and  intricate  course  of  preparative 
events,  and  predisposing  causes,  which  Dr.  Miller*  is  so  ably 
developing,  that  these,  altogether  prove  the  work  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  human ;  and  give  us  reason  to  trust,  that 
these  countries  have  been,  and  will  be,  specially  preserved,  for 
the  discharge  of  some   mighty  function;  connected  with  the 

*  The  Rev.  George  Miller,  D.  D.,  the  learned  auUior  of 'The  Pliilosophy  of 
Modem  History.' ...  Ed. 
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happiness  of  mankind,  and  with  the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's 
Kmgdom. 

But  it  is  not  about  the  constitution,  that  I  mean  to  trouble  you 
any  further,  than  as,  by  analogy,  it  has  suggested  a  train  of 
thought,  respecting  our  b^oved  titurgy.  T&  latter  is  not  the 
work  of  one  man ;  of  one  society ;  or  of  one  age :  it  is,  like 
the  British  constitution,  a  precious  result  of  accumulative,  and 
collective  wisdom.  Its  materials  were  gradually  formed,  and 
safely  deposited,  among  the  records  of  various  churches,  eastein, 
and  western,  more  and  less  ancient,  more  and  less  pure ;  and 
when  time  was  ripe  for  its  formation,  its  compilers  were  led, 
I  verily  believe,  by  a  wisdom  not  their  own,  to  proceed  on  the 
principle,  of  rejecting  whatever  was  peculiar,  to  any  sect  <Mr 
party,  to  any  age  or  nation ;  and  retaining  that  sacred  depositum, 
which  had  the  common  sanction  of  all.^  So  that,  in  addition  to 
die  touchstone  of  sacred  Scripture,  we  have  the  *  semper  et 
obique'  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  satisfy  us,  that  this,  our 
national  commentaiy,  is  framed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith. 

The  question,  as  it  has  usually  been  put,  is  between  our 
ci^olic  liturgy,  and  a  liturgy  framed  by  one  individual,  or  by 
one  church.  But  may  we  not  venture  to  rest  the  merits  of  the 
case,  on  a  far  broader,  and  to  our  adversaries,  a  much  more 
favorable  supposition  ?  Let  as,  for  instance,  imagine,  that,  in- 
stead of  our  present  pubUc  service,  we  could  substitute  a  liturgy 
entirelv  composed,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  wisest,  the  most  pious,  and  the  least  prejudic- 
ed members,  of  all  the  protestant  churches.  It  is  evident,  that 
this  would  give  us  merely  die  speculative  and  practical  views  of  a 
single  period ;  and  that,  with  the  express  exclusion  of  one  integral, 
thou^  erroneous  member,  of  Christ's  church,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic. I  should,  indeed,  have  said  two :  for  the  Greek  church  has 
not  been  included  in  our  supposition.  But  we  well  know,  that, 
in  hmnan  science,  each  period  of  the  worid  has  had  its  favorite 
theory.  This  is  notoriously  the  case,  in  physics,  in  astronomy, 
in  jurisprudence,  and  in  morals ;  and  why  not,  also,  in  theology  ? 
From  analogy,  then,  it  is  probable,  that  divinity  has  had  its  &sh- 
ions ;  that  there  has  commonly,  been,  if  I  may  use  so  homely  an 
expression,  a  run  upon  some  peculiar  opinion,  which,  for  the 
time,  has  given  the  tone  to  theological  sentiment  But  I  con- 
ceive that  the  testimcmy  of  ecclesiastical  history,  establishes  the 
fact  beyond  question  or  appeal.  It  requires  no  great  depth  of 
investigation  to  discover,  that  matters  have,  almost  uniformly, 
been  so  regulated  by  divine  Providence,  as,  in  every  period  of 
Christianity,  to  turn  the  catholic  current,  towards  some  extreme  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  an  opposite  and  more  danger- 
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ous  tendency,  in  some  heretical  branch,  that  threatened  to 
overflow  ita  safe  channels,  and  to  convey  along  with  it  the 
true  catholic  doctrine.  And  I  think  it  may  be  proved,  that,  at 
the  era  of  the  reformation,  there  was,  in  the  protestant  church,  a 
spring-tide,  in  favor  of  forensic  justification ;  which,  perhaps, 
was  the  only  counteractive  then  attainable,  to  the  popish  exag- 
gerations of  human  merit :  but  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  pure,  and  holy  principles,  of  com- 
municated righteousness,  and  spiritual  regeneration.  Hence, 
<faen,  it  appears,  that  the  prevalent  theology  of  no  given  period, 
could  be  hopefully  trusted  with  the  formation  of  a  liturgy,  calcu- 
lated purely  and  permanently  to  exhibit  true  Christianity,  in  ita 
just  proportions,  without  deficiency,  and  without  excess :  and 
that,  for  very  important  reasons,  the  theology  of  the  reformation 
was  peculiarly  ul  suited,  for  this  difficult  and  delicate  office. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  cathoUc  liturgy,  must  be  formed  on  a  catholic 
plan ;  that  is,  from  a  hannony  of  those  dispersed  and  vital  truths, 
which,  in  different  ages,  difierent  countries,  anddiflerent  church- 
es, were  popularly,  and  eflectually  embodied,  in  established  lit* 
urgies.  And  must  we  not  account  it  a  wonderful  interposition 
of  providential  wisdom,  that,  at  a  period  when  our  reformers,  if 
tibiey  had  themselves  undertaken  to  compose  a  new  liturgy,  or 
had  called  in  foreign  aid  to  assist  them,  must,  almost  inevita- 
bly, have  fallen  into  doctrinal  excess ;  that,  at  such  a  period, 
these  men,  wise,  indeed,  and  good,  but  falUble,  and  not  exempt 
from  the  prejudices  of  their  day,  should  be  led  to  proceed,  in  the 
veiy  plan  just  pointed  out  ?  On  the  very  plan,  I  say  ;  for  we 
find,  that  our  liturcy  is  compiled,  from  almost  every  form  of  pray- 
er, tiben  extant ;  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  liturgies  ; 
from  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory ;  from  the  missal  of  Sarum ; 
and,  where  ancient  liturgies  seemed  to  fail  of  appropriate  matter, 
from  lutheran,  and  even  from  calvinistic  formularies :  in  these 
latter  instances,  indeed,  we  observe,  that  certain  doctrinal  as- 
^perities  are  mitigated,  by  the  same  mild ,  spirit,  which  pervades 
the  rest  of  the  service.  Thus  navxaxn  rjjv  aXtjOeMtB^^  is  the 
motto  of  our  church ;  and  if  my  theory  be  not  fanciful,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  this  ubiquitarian  principle,  that  she  has  attained  the  true 
temperament,  both  of  doctrinal,  and  spiritual  religion. 

It  is,  periiaps,  not  wholly  improbable,  that,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  reformation,  there  had  not  been  a  sufficiency  of 
deviation  from  speculative  and  practical  rectitude,  to  excite  a 
keen  regard  for  that  truth  and  good,  which  was  in  danger ;  Uiat 
there  had  not  been  perfect  specimens  of  all  the  errors,  which 
were  to  be  guarded  against  for  the  future ;  may  we  not  add,  that 
there  had  not  been  a  church,  in  all  respects  so  well  and  happily 
circumstanced,  as  the  anglican,  for  maldng  a  selection,  at  once. 
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rational  and  spiritual ;  moderate,  though  fervent ;  undogmatic, 
and  yet  theologically  sound  ?  And,  I  conceive,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that,  from  the  theological  disputes,  which  have 
ever  since,  more  or  less,  subsisted  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
foreign  protestant  churches,  no  period  subsequent  to  the  refor- 
mation, would  have  been  equally  &vorable,  to  the  compilation 
of  this  truly  wonderful  book. 

In  the  sermon  which  you  saw  and  heard,  I  remarked,  that  the 
style  of  our  liturgy,  considering  the  period  of  its  composition, 
is,  in  itself,  a  kind  of  literary  miracle ;  and,  that  this  form  of 
sound  words,  whilst  it  can  never  become  antiquated  whilst  the 
English  language  retains  its  strength  and  purity,  will  always  ex- 
cite an  emotion  of  mingled  awe  and  admiration,  by  the  venera- 
ble simplicity  of  former  times.  On  this  topic,  a  further  idea 
has  occuned  to  me ;  namely,  that,  if  our  Utuigy,  like  most 
other  productions  of  the  same  day,  had  not  only  abounded  with 
uncouth  phraseology,  but  been  cast,  as  it  were,  in  a  vulgar 
mould ;  subsequent  alterations,  not  only  verbal,  but  radical, 
would  have  been  indispensable :  and  in  the  case  of  such  altera- 
tions, much  as  we  should  have  had  cause  to  lament  the  imprac- 
ticability, of  attaining  that  impressive  digni^,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  green,  and  graceful  old  age,  there  would  be  a  circumstance 
of  far  deeper  moment,  because  it  would  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  our  true  Church-of-Eu^land  divinity.  Let  us  only  ask  our- 
selves, at  what  period,  since  the  establishment  of  Edward's 
second  book,  would  it  have  been  safe  to  trust  ouf  leading  di- 
vines, wiUi  a  radical  alteration  of  our  liturgy  ?  tVe  know  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  calvinists,  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  of  the 
high  churchmen,  under  the  Stewarts ;  of  Tillotson's  party,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Atterbury's  and  South's,  on  the  other,  in  the 
subsequent  reigns ;  .  •  and,  with  respect  to  the  prevaihng  divinity 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  *  silence  is  mercy.'  A  detailed 
view  of  particulars  would  surely  authorize  the  conclusion,  that, 
at  no  assignable  period,  would  the  ruling  party  have  been  satis- 
fied, with  a  mere  improvement  of  the  style ;  and  the  doctrine 
and  the  spirit  would  have  undergone  a  dreadful  mutilation; 
that  we  should  in  vain  have  had  to  look  for  that  primitive  piety, 
that  deep  experimental  feeling,  and,  I  cannot  help  adding,  that 
sublime  christian  philosophy,  which,  at  present,  so  justly  ex- 
cite our  admiration,  and  warm  our  hearts.  The  style*  then,  of 
our  liturgy,  has  been  the  safeguard  of  its  spirit. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

'  J.J. 
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LETTER  60. 
To  the  Rev,  J.  Jebb. 

DftWBon  Street,  Oct  10.  1807. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  RETURNED  home  yesterday,  after  my  fortniflht's  ramble.     Dur- 
ing the  course  of  it,  I  could  have  wished  to  have  written  to  you ; 
but  I  was  so  occupied,  and  so  much  in  motion,  that  I  actually 

wrote  nothing,  except  one  qr  two  very  short  letters.     At  D ^a 

we  were  very  comfortable ;    except  that  C seemed  to  think 

it  incumbent  on  him,  to  give  a  full-length  display  of  Calvinism, 
to  Mrs.  L ;  and  therefore,  while  he  was  present,  all  was  po- 
lemical*    In  fact,  poor  C appeared  to  worse  advantage, 

than  on  any  former  occasion  :  but,  when  the  thoughts  were  in 
his  mind,  1  was  glad  they  came  forth  ;  as  it  exemplified  to  our 
worthy  friend,  wnat  I  had  so  long  been  telling  her  about. 

In  other  respects,  things  went  on  very  pleasantly,  though  not 
in  any  manner  implying  a  change  of  sentiment  in  our  friend. 
It  is  his  wish,  I  am  sure,  to  feel  with  us,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  his  speculative  differences  from  us ;  and  therefore,  no- 
thing could  be  less  pugnacious,  than  his  whole  conduct ;  yet  he 
said  once  or  twice,  wlmt  I  heard  with  regret,  as  letting  me  know, 
that  his  mind  was  still  too  much  entangled  in  his  old  subtilties. 
After  all,  he  is  an  uncommon  man ;  and  his  excellencies  are 
such,  as  to  make  him  be  loved,  and  almost  delighted  in,  in  spite 
of  whatever  innocent  errors,  for  iimocent,  in  him,  I  must  believe 
them,  though,  as  far  as  I  understand  them,  they  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes almost,  of  what  I  think  and  believe  on  those  subjects. 

Mrs. and  Miss ^  seem  to  me,  to  grow  in  goodness. 

I  do  not  know  two  better  women.     Mrs. ^'s  sister,  is  also 

one  of  the  best  disposed  women,  that  can  be ;  encouraging,  and 
delighting  in,  the  most  directly  good  conversation.     And  there 

was,  also,  a  calvinist  young  laidy  there,  a  Miss  D ;   who,  I 

believe,  was  not  a  little  revolted,  by  the  strong  manner  in  which 
I  thought  it  right  to  address  myself  to  G ;  but  was  after- 
wards conciliated,  by  what  I  said,  when  he  was  absent,  of  him 
and  his  opinions ;  and  also  respecting  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  divine  grace,  and  the  distinctness  of  its  results  ;  a 
topic,  on  which  I  seldom  fail  to  please  honest  calvinists,  by  mere- 
ly stating  my  own  simple  ideas ;  and,  I  own,  I  am  always  gra- 
tified by  our  agreement.  When  I  can,  therefore,  I  keep  on  this 
line,  in  talking  to  them ;  advancing  as  far  as  I  can  upon  it,  but 
not  deviating  from  it    But  the  thoroughly  pious  calvinists  only. 
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will  go  on  with  me  in  this  way.  The  dogmatists  will  try  you  on 
points  of  difference  ;  and,  after  you  are  obliged  to  dissent,  will 
be  too  apt  to  hear  all  you  say  afierward,  with  some  jealousy,  at 

least,  widi  coldness  and  reserve.     So  did  not  Miss  D ;  nor 

I  think  would  even  C ,  had  we  been  alone. 

has  written  me  a  eood,  plain,  well  conceived  letter ; 

and  says  he  was  going  to  Cashel  to  see  you.  Your  opinion  (^ 
him  will  be  inleresting  to  me.  He  speaks  of  you  with  great 
warmth ;  and  I  am  sure  he  speaks  fitNoi  his  heart. 

Observe  what  is  said  of  the  methodist  conference,  in  the  617th 
page  of  the  Christian  Observer;  and,  particularly,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  last  column.  The  remarks  made  on  their  proceed- 
ings, are  tomperale  and  judicious  :  but  there  is  no  remariL,  on 
what  strikes  me  most ;  that  is,  the  necessity  which  they  obvious 
\y  feel,  of  fencing  themselves  against  doctrinal  innovation*  lUs 
prockiras  their  danger,  much  more  than  it  provides  finr  ^ir  se- 
curity. Were  we  to  see  them  taking  the  ground  of  sound  sense, 
and  maintaining  it  soberly,  and  intelligently,  then,  much  might 
be  expected.  But,  when  they  buikl  tfaw  fmll,  with  such  mate- 
rials as  are  here  produced,  I  cannot  build  on  ka  pennaaency.  ' 
'  Total  depravity  of  human  nature',  isj  at  once,  exceptiomble, 
and  ambiguous.  *  The  human  mind',  says  Archbishop  Leighton, 
*  however  stunned  and  weakened  by  so  dreadful  a  fall,  stm  re* 
tains  some  fiiint  idea,  some  confused  and  obscure  notions,  of  the 
good  it  has  lost ;  and  some  remaining  seeds  of  its  heavenljr 
original :  Cognata  semina  coelL'  Who  was  sounder  than  this  d^ 
vine?  yet,  clearly,  what  he  describes,  is  not  total  depmvibr.  To- 
tal captivity,  or  total  impotency,  may  fairly  be  allowed ;  hot  total 
depravity,  is  too  crude  an  idea,  to  be  made  a  standard  ezpreamoii. 

I  fear,  however,  the  witness  of  the  spirit,  is  a  still  more  omi- 
nous sort  of  test  They  are  evidently  anxious  to  stand  high, 
without  sufficiently  examining  whether  they  stand  firm*  They 
scarcely  attempt  to  define,  what  they  are  here  making  a  term  c€ 
communion.  And,  therefore,  I  conceive,  ikej  are  only  estab- 
lishing, what  will  be  so  much  die  sooner  rescinded  and  rejected* 
It  is,  I  suspect,  a  mound  of  shifling  sand,  a|;ain8t  a  rising  tide. 

Is  not  the  first  article  in  the  Eclectic,  a  hvely  kind  of  thing? 
I  take  it  to  be  Foster.  But,  if  so,  how  curious  is  it  to  observe* 
his  tenderness  to  Soudiey ;  as  if  there  was  a  latent  congeniality, 
between  iheir  minds  and  views.  Read  what  is  said  of  the  same 
thing,  in  the  B.  C,  and  mark  the  difiereneep  My  ftiend,  I  own 
I  fear  that  a  time  will  yet  come,  when  the  now  multiplied  disseirt- 
ers,  will  act  as  odd  a  part,  as  any  that  have  gone  before  diem. 
I  almost  think  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  already  worketh. 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  K. 

VOL.  I.  82 
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LETTER  LX. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caihd,  Oct  IS.  1807. 

Mr  DEAR  Fribnd, 
Much  of  your  account  of has  afforded  roe  sincere  grati- 
fication. Any  radical  change  of  sendment  in  our  friend,  I  did 
not  expect ;  but  what  you  say  of  his  disposition  to  fed  as  much 
as  he  can  with  you,  is  very  pleasant :  then,  it  is  delightful,  that 
the  fenudes  are  so  happily  progressive.  Matters  in  i&A  diocese, 
I  think  are  rapidly  improving.     W->—  has  had  astonishing 

success,  for  the  short  time  he  has  been  settled  at  G His 

poor  nrotestant  parishioners,  vAko  were  a  miserable,  disheartened 
set  or  people,  ynusa  he  came  among  them,  are  now  beginning 
to  look  up ;  to  stand  erect ;  to  so  with  pleasure,  and  even  with 
a  degree  of  honest  pride*,  to  <£urch  ;  from  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  they  formerly  absented  themselves,  through  a  shame  of 
their  numerous  Roman  Catholic  neighbors.  For  di  this,  I  was  in 
a  good  measure  prepared ;  but  I  was  not  prepared,  for  his  be- 
coming popular  witii  the  surrounding  gentry.  This,  however, 
is  ac^allythe  case.  People  of  most  respectable  rank  and 
property  in  the  county,  to  the  distance  of  seven  or  eig^t  miles, 
have  turned  to  him,  and  almost  thrown  themselves  upon  him,  as 
a  serious  and  pious  clerr)rman.  One  gentleman  comes,  every 
Sunday,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  his  church,  from  a  neglect- 
ed pansh  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe ;  who  is  earnestly  in  pur- 
suit of  inward  religion,  has  established  family  prayer  in  his 
house,  and,  in  every  particular,  gives  promise  of  proving  a  tru- 
ly exemplary  character.  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  has  a 
very  large  fortune,  an  extensive  influence,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  magistrates,  and  most  active  country  gentlemen,  that  the 
county  affords.  The  turn  for  seriousness,  and  even  for  deep 
piety,  which  begins  to  show  itself  in  that  quarter,  astonished 

W .     He  bs  absolutely  taken  no  steps  to  bring  it  about, 

avtojtMRTv  'fi  Yv  »ot^o<peif8t :  .  •  and  he  is  fully  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  quietest,  the  least  obtnisive,  Ae  most  rational,  and 
tiie  most  regular  manner;  forcing  nothing,  but  giving  every 
wise,  and  honest  encouragement,  to  the  progress  of  what  is 
good.  I  own,  I  look  upon  his  transplantation,  as  a  blessing  to 
die  district  he  is  placed  in ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ac- 

*  At  a  later  period,  the  Bishop  would  not  have  used  this  phrase.  Pride,  he 
regarded  as  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  that  the  very  word  oould  not  be  used,  safely, 
in  any  hut  an  unchristian  sense. . .  Eo. 
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qubilioDB,  which  this  diocese  ever  has  received.  The  good 
Archbishopf  with  whom  I  had  much  conversation  yesterday,  is, 
I  trust,  disposed  to  view  these  matters,  in  no  veiy  different  lig^ 
from  myself.  I  h<me  these  two  excellent  men  will  come  closer 
together ;  as  I  think  they  may  be  of  mutual  service  to  each  otb» 

er ;  and  as  I  conceive,  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  W ^'s 

meiits,  should  be  duly  felt  As  to  the  Archbishop,  you  would 
every  day  delist  in  him  more  and  more.  He  is,  I  believe,  as 
pure  aman  as  upon  earth ;  and  continually  growing,  in  all  that 
IS  wise  and  good.  Indeed,  my  dear  fnend,  if  it  please  God 
that  you  should  come  here,  there  is  before  you  a  greater  ^Id  o[ 
usefulness,  than  perhaps  any  where  else.      The  Archbishop 

longs  for  you.     vV^ too,  looks  out  most  earnestly ;  he  is 

prepared  lo  drink  in,  and  imbibe  deeply,  and  to  pour  forth  wise- 
ly, the  very  views  and  sentiments,  that  you  love  to  communicate. 
And  I  soberly  think,  that,  from  the  enlarged  sphere  which  is 
opening  to  him,  he  may  be  God's  instrument,  tor  leavenins  a 
large,  and  most  respectably  inhabited,  district  of  country.  But 
to  the  Archbishop  hunself,  you  will  be  of  very  great  service.  I 
do  not  say  how  much  I  myself  wish  for  your  counsel:  you 
ought  to  know,  that,  under  God,  I  am  indebted  to  you,  for 
whatever  I  know,  or  feel,  that  is  right ;  and  you  may,  there- 
fore,  judge  how  I  have  been  affected,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
you. 

I  thank  you  for  Walker's  pamphlet  It  presents  to  my  view, 
something  approaching  very  dismally  to  cheerless  atheism ;  but 
it  is,  I  imiak,  very  curious,  in  another  respect ;  as  showing,  that, 
to  act  consistently,  all  the  advocates  of  uiunixed,  or  of  selec- 
tive communion,  must  proceed  to  die  wildest  extreme  of  his  own 
extravacant  system. 

I  had  paid  some  attention,  before  your  letter  reached  me,  to 
the  minutes  of  the  methodist  conference ;  and  was  particularly 
struck  witti  the  mention  of  *  total  depravity'.  I  need  not  say, 
that  my  train  of  thought  was  coincident  with  yours ;  but  it  is 
curious,  that,  just  as  your  letter  came  in,  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 

M ,  of  seeds  of  good  in  human  nature :  I  read  nim  the 

passage  you  quote,  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  in  confinmOion ; 
and  im  idmost  literal  agreement,  at  once  suqHrised,  and  delight- 
ed him.  Thin^  surely  must  be  in  a  most  disjointed  state, 
among  the  English  Methodists.  Is  it  not  pretty  clear,  from  the 
mounds  they  are  striving  to  raise,  that  pelagianism,  socinianism, 
rationalism,  and  antinomianism,  are  gaining  ground  among  them  ? 
So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  roe ;  and,  that  the  evil  is  spreading 
widely,  I  infer  from  the  fact,  that  they  exclude  ordy  from  official 
situation,  those  who  hold  opinions  contrary  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ!     Surely,  in  the  better  days  of  methodism,  an  innovator 
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6[  this  leaven,  would  have  been  expelled  from  the  societj  with 
horror.  The  fact,  I  beheve,  is,  that  methodism,  originally,  was 
the  salt  of  our  establishment ;  and  that,  when  it  had  communi- 
cated a  new  spirit  to  a  portion  of  that  establishment,  it  speedily 
lost  its  savor.  I  trust  the  influence  it  has  had,  and  the  effect  it 
has  produced  over  its  own  body,  will  not  soon  decay.  How 
far  it  may  now  be  iii  a  state  of  progress  towards  infidelity,  in 
order  to  be  God's  providential  instrument  for  purifying  by  per- 
secution, the  establishment  which  it  has  hmetofore  renovated  by 
an  infusion  of  piety,  time  alone  can  discover  i  but  I  own  I  look 
forward  to  a  reign  of  irreligion,  which  will  be  the  means  of  ren* 
dering  more  intense,  the  c&istianity  of  a  small  remnant.  If  we 
live  to  see  these  daysy  may  we  be  divinely  enabled  to  be  true 
and  faithful,  in  the  midst  of  apostacy. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Yours  always  most  iaithfliliy, 
John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  very  demrous  to  hear  fix>m  you. 


LETTER  LXI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Eiq. 

CMhel,  Oct.  S9.  1807. 

Mr  DEAR  Frienb, 
I  HAVE  just  learned  from  the  Archbishop,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  country  has,  in  some  measure,  slraken  your  intention  of 
visiting  us.  I  believe  he  intends  writing  himself,  by  this  post ; 
lest  however,  he  should  not,  I  cannot  avoid  assuring  you,  that 
the  roads  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  day  time ;  and  that,  in  this 
our  city,  you  may  be  as  quiet,  as  pNsaceable,  and  as  free  from 
outrage,  as  in  die  midst  of  Dublin  itself.  Tour  failing  to  come 
among  us,  would  be  a  most  grievous  disappointment ;  for  which 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared,  after  having  so  long  been  feast- 
ing on  the  very  thou^t  of  seeing  you  ;  therefore,  if  you  wish 
for  our  perfection,  do  not  put  us  to  the  trial  of  having  our  minds 
ovenfet  by  your  change  of  plan. 

Two  nights  ago,  I  received  Col.  Blackader*,  for  which  I 
return  you  my  heartv  thanks.  It  is  veiy  interesting  and  in- 
structive, so  far  as  1  have  gone ;  and,  I  dare  say,  wiU  prove 
at  least  equally  so,  throughout.     It  reached  me,  when  I  was 

*  The  Ufe  of  Col.  Blackader. . .  £d. 
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engaged  with  Sir  W.  Foibes's  life  of  Beattie*  which  I  could  by 
no  means  desert.  This  last  is  surely  a  work  of  great  interest. 
I  am  particulariy  struck  with  the  li^t  it  dirows  upon  Scotch 
metaphysics ;  and  am  confirmed  in  wbtii  I  before  suspected, 
that  the  Edinbuigfa  reviewers  felt  they  were  fighting  their  own 
battle,  in  attack!^  this  work  so  bitterly.  They  endently  hate 
Beattie,  and  Beattie's  letters ;  because  the  one  successfully  op- 
posed, and  die  others  no  less  satisfactorily  exhibit,  that  myst^ 
of  iniquity,  in  which  die  said  reviewen  are  deeply  involved. 

*  A  cwrning^  cold,  pert,  dtppmaticwM  tnun.' 

It  delights  me  that  such  marked  predilection  should  be  shown 
for  our  establishment,  our  liturgy,  and  even  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  by  a  presbyterian,  a  stranger,  and  a  man  of  letters. 
His  fondness,  too,  for  classical  literature ;  his  undosmatic  views 
of  religion ;  his  taste  for  the  scriptures ;  his  cordiu  detestation 
of  metaphysical  entanglements;  all  endear  him  to  me.  His 
religious  sentiments,  doubdess,  were  often  superficial,  and  in- 
disSnct ;  but  then,  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  would  have  been  a 
fit,  and  grateful  recipient  of  better  ways,  both  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  had  they  been  thrown  in  his  way.  After  all,  divine 
Providence  has  different  instruments,  in  (tifferent  departments. 
He  was  a  very  usefiil  one,  in  his  way ;  and  had  he  never  written 
more  than  even  the  minstrel,  he  would  still  have  been  no  con^ 
mon  benefactor:  for,  in  this  world,  an  innocent  and  elegant 
amusement,  which  may,  into  the  bargain,  improve  both  the  taste 
and  the  afi[ecti<msy  is  no  small  addition  to  our  common  stock. 

I  lately  wrote  a  sermon,  in  which  are  some  tolerably  good 
thoughts;  some  allowable  plagiarism  firom  Chiysostom;  two 
lines  and  a  half,  fitmi  your  letter  on  fiwmes  and  feelings ;  about 
as  much  from  John  Smith ;  about  as  much  fiom  the  morality 
ci  St  Augustin ;  about  as  much  from  Plutarch :  and  the  rest, 
I  hope  made  my  own ;  and  receiving  its  shape  and  color,  from 
having  passed  throu^  my  mind  and  heart ;  but,  assuredly,  in 
the  fust  instance,  imbibed  from  you.  Therefore,  you,  in  frict, 
mounted  the  pulpit ;  and  you  are  answerable  for  die  doctrine  I 
delivered.  Next  Sunday,  I  hope  to  preach  on  the  subject  of 
the  day,  it  being  the  festival  of  All  Saints.  A  heavy  cold  has 
impeded  me  hitherto :  but  I  expect,  this  evening,  to  begin  in 
earnest^  and,  for  that  purpose,  have  declined  dming  with  the 
Archbishop.  I  know  not  whether  I  told  you,  that  I  had  lately 
talked  widi  J.  F. ;  and  think  him  a  very  important  acquisition. 
In  truth,  from  that  young  man,  I  expect  extraordinary  things ; 
and  he  seems  as  prudent,  as  he  is  good. 

You  will  gratify  and  oblige  me  by  bringing  down  Hutchinson, 
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and  anything  new  tbai  yeu  maj  think  it  ri^t  (or  me  to  have. 
And,  in  addition,  could  you  procure  for  me  the  transactions  of 
the  Parisian  Sanhedrim ;  Bonaparte's  catechism ;  and  Parson's 
christian  directory,  translated  by  Stanhope.  There  is  a  London 
edition,  I  thiidc,  at  Dugdale's.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
R.  C.  books,  which  has  imbibed  and  retained  the  true  primitive 
spirit :  much  from  the  fathers,  especially  St  Chrysostom  and 
St  Augustin. 

Farewell  my  dear  Friend, 

^       Tours  ever  most  gratefully, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  LXIL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cuhel,  TueMiajr,  Jan.  19. 1806. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  this  morning  had  two  visits ;  of  which,  while  the  im- 
pression is  fresh  upon  m^jnind,  I  wii^  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count :  this  must  apologize  for  m^  so  prematurely  congratula- 
ting you,  on  (I  trost)  your  safe  amval  at  home ;  and  your  hap- 
py meeting  with  a  friend,  who  must  have  been  anxious  to  see 
you.* 

Just  as  I  had  finished  my  breakfast, came  in.     He  told 

roe  that  he  had  fek  a  severe  pang,  at  learning  that  you  had  left 
Cashel.  He  had  no  idea  of  your  going  so  soon ;  and  was  tru- 
ly grieved,  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  talung  his  leave, 
and  I  suspect,  also,  of  disburthemng  his  mind.  For,  not  being 
in  any  measure  reconciled  to  hinuelf,  he  concluded  that  he 
must  have  sunk  in  your  estimation.  So  perfectly  right  are  all 
his  views  and  feelings,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  last  week, 
that  my  office  was  rather  consolatory,  than  corroborative. 
The  fact  is,  his  mind  was  so  wounded,  that  it  needed  the  balm 
which  my  friendship  could  afford.  Among  other  things  he  de- 
clared, that  had  he  actually  gone  to  that  place,  he  could  not  re- 
main in  Cashel :  that  so  soon  as  his  place  here  could  be  filled, 
he  would  have  betaken  himself  to  his  parish ;  from  a  feeling, 
that  his  usefulness  here  had  been  destroyed.  Even  as  it  is, 
he  thinks  that  his  mind  and  powers  are  not  adequate  to  the  sit- 
uation he  fills ;  that  it  oversets  him,  intellectually  and  morally ; 
and  that,  though  he  wiU  certainly  do  nothing  rashly,  he  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  providential  indication,  that  Cashel  is  not 

*  Miss  FcrgusooD. .  .  Ed. 
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to  be  ins  deslinatioii ;  tbat  he  has,  repeatedly  and  remarkably, 
been  prevented  from  establisbinff  himself  in  a  settled  residence 
here,  ^^len  on  the  veiy  eve  of  completing  his  pnrpose.  He 
threw  out,  also,  an  idea,  that,  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  lately  occurred,  a  change  of  officers  mig^  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  mat  seems  to  be  providentiany  set 
on  foot  amongst  us.  It  has  occurred  to  met  that,  as  you  had 
no  opportuni^  of  personal  communication  with  him,  a  short 
letter,  confirmmg  him  in  those  views,  which  he  not  only  holds, 
but  I  do  ttunk  loves,  and  tending  to  restore  him  in  his  own  es- 
timation, might  have  a  serviceable  effect :  he  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
guileless,  warm-hearted,  and  unworldly  man. 

Just  as ^  went  out,  Whitt^  came  in.     He  immediately 

proceeded  to  unburthen  himseir;  and  that,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  raise  him  very  considerably  in  my  esteem  and  regard. 
He  was  afiected  even  to  tears ;  and  what  I  was  gratified  wiUi 
was,  that  his  sensibility  had  been  keenly  wounded  by  the  man- 
ner of  your  reproof.  He,  most  cordially  and  unreservedly,  ad- 
mits, and  feels,  the  force  of  all  your  arguments ;  and  declares, 
tkit  his  veneration  for  you  is  such,  as  he  cannot  find  words  to 
express.  He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  stating  to  you  all  that  he 
had  to  state,  not  in  the  way  of  justification,  but  to  account  for 
the  step  he  had  taken.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  actually 
went  against  his  will,  and  all  his  relishes,  on,  what  lie  most  er- 
roneously conceived  to  be,  a  point  of  duty.  In  forming  this 
decision,  he  was  strengthened  by  what  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  mention  to  you,  *s  having  gone,  two  years  ago,  to 

Lady *s  ball.     He  now  clearly  sees,  that  the  thing  was 

most  decidedly  wrong ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  could  not  be 
justified  by  tne  practice  of  an  individual,  however  reputable. 

He  also  fully  feels,  that,  within  these  two  years, *s  views 

and  feelings,  have  undergone  essential  alteration  ;  and  that  that 
admirable,  and  truly  evangelic  man,  is  daily  growing  in  unmix- 
ed goodness.  On  the  whole,  the  conversation  I  had  with  Whit- 
ty,  has  left  on  my  mind  a  very  pleasant  impression.  I  seem  to 
perceive  that  he  has  got  some  principles,  from  the  discourse 
you  pronounced  to  him,  which  will  be  of  general  application : 
and  certainly,  sensibilities  have  been  called  forth  in  him,  by  this 
occasion,  which  I  had  not  known  were  in  his  nature.  I  leave  it 
in  your  judgment,  whether  a  letter  to  him,  might  not  be  a  kind, 
and  useful  thing.* 

*  Hie  oonvertatioiui  quoted  in  this  leUer,  todc  place,  in  oonseqaenee  of  Mr. 
Knox  hayinf  itrongly  remonsUated  with  the  excellent  dergymnn  alluded  ta  o 
subject,  soon  afterwards,  more  fiiljy  treated  by  Mr.  Jebb,  in  *  A  Letter  to  a  To< 


subject,  soon  afterwards,  more  ftiUr  treated  by  ] 
Clergirman  on  the  Subject  of  Fashionable  A 
Dubfui:  1806.    Reprinted.    London:  1890.*    & 


Amusements.    PriTate  impresnon. 
Reprinted.    London :  1890.*    See  <  Practical  Tbeolocy,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
J67. . .  Ed. 
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I  saw  you  pass  this  moroing,  with  a  pang  whieh  I  could  not 
represBv  diou^  I  hope  ao  aoon  to  have  die  luippineas  of  meeting 
you.  Throi;^  the  coune  of  the  day  I  have  been  low ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  a  degree  of  regret,  which  a  rigid  censor 
would  call  weakness.  I  hope  it  is  something  better ;  and  I 
pray  that  it  may  be  kept  in  due  bounds.  You  yourself,  my  dear 
Sir,  felt  it  when  we  parted,  and  I  cannot  be  ashamed  to  feel 
with  you. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend,  and  may  God  bless  you ! 

John  Jeii. 


LETTER  61. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Jmn.  2S.  1808. 

Mt  dear  FaiEKn, 
Tour  letter  gratified  me  much ;  and  I  mean  to  foUow  your  ad- 
vice, whenever  I  can  get  myself  in  proper  tune  for  doing,  what 
would  be,  in  my  line,  rather  a  new  thing ;  new,  I  mean,  as  to 
accidental  habit,  I  having  never  had  occasion  to  write  exactly 
under  the  same  circumstances  before.  I  was  prosperous  in  my 
joumev ;  I  had  the  moon,  coming  out,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  I  had  the  sun,  cominff  in ;  hu  setting  beams,  were  flaming 
on  all  the  windows  about  the  circular  road,  as  I  passed  it     Poor 

S is  more  reasonable ;  he  called  on  me,  Tuesday  ;  and  I 

^ught  I  could  not  do  better  than  produce,  what  had  entertained 
a  man  ill  in  body,  to  one  who,  I  feared,  was  but  sick  in  mind. 
I,  accordingly,  showed  him  your  107th  Psakn* ;  and  after- 
wards, when  1  saw  fitting,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  which 
he  was  greatly  delighted.  Poor  fellow !  I  will  do  my  best  to 
keep  him,  now  I  have  got  him  (a  little)  again.  I  have  to  say  a 
woid  or  two  to  the  Archbishop ;  and  therefore,  must  say  only 
to  you,  that  I  am. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 

'*'  See  the  Christian  Obeenrer  for  January,  I8I0 ;  in  which  the  paper  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  aAerwardt  inaerted  inadrertently,  hy  a  friend,  without  the  Btahop'i 
knowledge,  and  oonsequentlj  without  having  received  hia  final  oorr«ctioB. . .  Ed. 
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LETTER  62. 
To  the  Rev.  J.   JM. 

Jan.  23.  1606. 

Mr^EAR  Friend, 
In  sending  you  a  packet  of  Methodist  Magazine?,  I  wish  just 
to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Observe  the  extracts  from  Paley.  Are  Ihey  not  wonderful  ? 
At  first,  I  imagined  they  must  be  some  remains  of  early  writ- 
ings ;  but,  from  what  is  said  in  the  remarks  on  Dr.  Gray's  dia- 
logue, I  should  rather  infer,  that  they  have  been  written  by  him 
in  his  latest  vears.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  see  the  newly 
published  volume  of  his  sermons  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  come 
to  Ireland. 

Within  this  hour,  I  have  a  letter  from ,  inclosing  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  arrangement  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  His  in- 
tention is  to  follow  you  ;  and  he  has,  so  far,  generally  done  so ; 
but  I  perceive  some  variety  in  the  divisions,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
interesting,  to  compare  the  whole  of  his,  with  yours.  I  shall,  of 
course,  urge  him  to  go  on  with  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  tri- 
fling sanction  of  the  general  idea,  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should 
take  to  it  so  cordially. 

Poor  Stopford  visited  me,  in  a  kind  way,  yesterday.  I  pot 
your  107th  rsalm  first,  and  then  the  sermon  on  the  mount*,  in- 
to his  hands.  I  was  glad  to  have  such  a  matter  to  converse  with 
him  upon,  it  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  him  ;  he  having  both 
taste,  and  critical  acumen :  he  was  greatlv  pleased,  and  wonder- 
ed it  should  not  have  been  discovered  before.  I  recommend  to 
you  to  read  particularly,  Lowth's  4th,  18th,  19th,  and  2(Hh  pre- 
lections ;  as  I  conceive  they  contain  many  observations,  strictly 
applicable  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount :  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
poetical  character  in  this,  even  the  following  words,  alone,  appear 
to  me  conclusive :  .  • 

Yoco  Didacticum,  versibus  eleganter  et  acute  concinnatis 
preecepta  includens,  et  comparationibus,  sive  apertis  sive  occul- 
tis,  88Bpe  illustratum. 

8erUeniio9um .  .  dicendi  genwiprimum  statuo  Hebrceorum  sty- 
li  poetici  charactera,  ut  qui  omnium  maxime  est  insignia  et  latis- 
sime  patet.  SutU  etiam  fumnuUoj  neque  ea  aone  ineUgantia  Pot- 
snolo,  que  nihil  fere  aUud  babent  poeticum  pr»ter  numeros 
(what  these  are,  or  whether  they  are  any  thing,  he  pretends  net 

^  The  Bishop'i  distribution  o<  it,  aceordins  to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  paraUelism  : 
See  Sacred  Literature,  Sect,  xxiii.  p.  429. . .  Ed. 
VOL.  I.  33 
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to  say)  atque  earn  ex  qua  ipsa  numerorum  suavitas  magna  ex 
parte  constat,  sententiarum  concinnitatem.  .  .  Pwel.  iv. 

This  last  observation,  which  is  self-evidently  just,  settles  the 
point  respecting  the  sermon  on  the  mount 

Observe,  thi^  our  Savior  himself  describes  his  own  method 
of  teacldng  to  have  been,  Br  nai^ifuaig, 

Lowth  has  opened  the  way,  much  rather  than  exhausted 
the  work :  as  an  instance  of  his  omission,  I  would  ^oint  out, 
his  dwelling,  wholly,  on  the  short  sentences  in  the  Proverbs ; 
and  not  giving  so  much  as  one  instance  of  that  longer  species  of 
proverb,  whi^  is  so  very  beautifiil ;  and  which  occurs,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  end  of  two  successive  chapters,  the  23d  and  24th. 

is  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  for  me ;    therefore,  for 

the  present  adieu. 

Most  faithfully  and  cordially  yours, 

A*   A. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cwhe),  Jul.  tA.  1805. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
1  cANifot  but  make  an  effort  to  thank  you  for  yoiur  letters ;  and 
for  your  thoughtfiUness  in  sending  me  the  magazines,  into 
n^ach  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look.  Ever  since  you  left 
this,  I  have  been  close  prisoner  to  the  house.  I  ventured  too 
far,  in  going  to  church,  and  felt  the  effects  of  so  doing ;  but  I 
am  getting  better.  "Wliat  I  most  regret  is,  the  loss  of  &e  Arch- 
tttshop's  society.  Kind  and  excellent  man !  He  sent  me  as 
a  present  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  fifteen  volumes ;  and 
with  it  a  note,  which  makes  the  present  such  an  one,  as  will 
gkdden  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Tou  shall  see  it  when  we  meet, 
always  with  the  reserve  of  the  providential  proviso. 

I  rejoice  thai  your  journey  was  so  prosperous,  and  the  after 
effects  of  so  very  mild  a  nature.  I  rejoice,  not  only  for  you 
and  your  fiiends,  but  for  Cashel ;  for  may  we  not  hope,  now 
the  communication  to  and  fro  is  so  pleasantly  open,  that  your 
visits  will  be  finequent ;  annual,  at  least 

I  thank  you  for  your  references,  to  which  I  will  attend.  Just 
at  present,  as  the  Psalms  are  a  more  immediate  object  with  me 
than  the  sermon  on  (he  mount,  I  have  been  engaged  more  with 
tiie  Ijnric,  than  the  sententious  poetry,  of  die  Hebrews :  with 
this  view,  I  have  attempted  a   translation  and   arrangement 
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of  Moees'  soagy  which  I  enclose  for  your  perusal.  It  is  doubU 
less  faulty,  in  the  detail ;  but  I  could  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  of  the  disposition,  as  a  whole ;  and,  especially,  of  the 
distribution  among  different  interlocutors.  When  the  language 
of  my  version  may  appear  most  poetical,  it  is  most  literal :  e.  g. 
*  I  will  whet  the  lightning  of  my  sword.'  There  are  two  or 
three  fine  instances  of  the  altemale  stanza.  In  the  last  of 
them,  the  beauty  is  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  version  in  com- 
mon use.  My  rendering  there,  *  From  the  naked  head  of  the 
enemy,'  is  strictlv  literal. 

I  am  more  and  more  adverse  to  pursuing  the  latin  version 
any  further.  In  order  to  give  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
Hebrew,  it  must  be  so  solecistical  and  unclassical,  that  it 
would  shock  readers  of  taste ;  especially  those,  who  have  been 
well  instructed  at  great  public  schools.  This  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  avoided,  by  a  person  who  unites,  with  a  reUsh  for  He- 
brew poetry,  a  true  clasisical  taste,  and  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  best  latin  authors ;  as  did  Bishop  Lowth.  But,  even 
here,  in  order  to  be  classical,  somewhat  must  be  detracted  from 
the  primitive  air.  I,  therefore,  feel  disposed  to  stick  to  the 
language  I  am  best  acquainted  with ;  and  hope,  that,  by  some 
pains,  and  by  diligent  application  to  Hebrew,  and  to  die  most 
approved  biblical  critics,  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  the  Psalms 
in  a  better  Engliah  dress,  than  they  at  present  fmpear  in. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  a  wide  field  remains  unex- 
plored, especiaSy  in  the  department  of  the  sententious  poetry. 
Lowth's  taste  confined  him,  for  die  most  part,  to  die  sublimer 
order ;  to  the  ode,  the  elegy,  the  idvllium,  &c.  If  he  had  pos- 
sessed more  philosophy,  he  would  have  penetrated  deeper  into 
the  nature,  the  uses,  and  the  elegance  of  the  sententious.  I 
look  to  deriving  much  light,  from  a  close  inspection  of  the  con- 
tinuous proverb,  as  exhibited  in  the  instances  you  refer  to,  as 
well  as  m  many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
These  contain,  assuredly,  the  rough  draft,  of  iriuit  was  brought 
to  its  utmost  perfection,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  And  I 
conceive,  it  vnll  be  easy  to  show,  that  a  happier,  and  more  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  deep  philosc^hy,  could  not  have  been  im- 
agined. 

I  purpose  giving  deep  attention  to  the  lectures  of  Lowth, 
which  you  recommend.  Tour  extracts  abundantly  establish  the 
poetidd  character  of  the  sennon  on  the  mount ;  and  I  am  ri^t 
glad  that  there  is  such  testimony,  also,  as  Stopford  and  Major 
.  The  opposite  characters  of  the  witnesses,  is  surely  cor- 
roborative* 

The  Archbishop  has  just  called ;  and  sat  with  me  for  an  hour. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him.     •  Nemo  ilium  ve- 
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nemlHleni,  qui  non  simul  amabilem  diceret'  I  have  reversed 
Seneca's  epithets ;  but  I  am  sure,  in  this  instance,  I  have  made 
bim  speak  truth.  Our  invaluable  friend,  is  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  Hebrew  poetry.  He  agrees  in  thinking  it  my 
duty  to  study  the  language ;  and  will  do  the  same  himself.  One 
thing  he  has  suggested,  which  I  will  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
to  pronounce  upon ;  namely,  that,  till  something  is  in  a  mature, 
and  producible  state,  it  may  be  well  not  to  say  much  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  lest  the  idea  should  be  caught,  and  clumsily,  or  imperfect- 
ly, put  forward,  so  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  system.  I 
own,  had  this  been  sooner  suggested,  I  should  be  more  cautious 

how  I  write  to .     To  him,  I  spoke  about  the  psalms,  and 

the  psalms  only ;  adding,  however,  that  Bishop  Low&  had  not 
pursued  his  own  system  far  enough ;  that  his  synonymous  paral- 
lelisms are,  ia  fact,  climacterical ;  and  that  there  is  a  more  re- 
gular distribution  into  stanza,  than  he  is  aware  of.  I  gave,  as 
specimens,  the  two  stanzas  from  Isaiah  xzvii.,  and  that  from 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  Not  a  word  did  I  say  of  the  sennon  oil  the 
mount. 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  53. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Jan.  S7.  1808. 

My  DEA.R  Friend, 
I  THANK  you  much  for  your  letter,  and  as  much  for  ther  valuable 
and  interesting  inclosure.  In  its  present  state,  I  will  aot  con- 
sider it  as  more  than  the  first  draft ;  and  viewing  it  so,  I  am 
deeply  |ii^aied  with  it  But  its  effect  on  myself  is  as  nothing, 
compared  with  what  I  have  this  moment  been  observing,  in  my 
sensible  and  tasteful  friend.  Miss  Fergusson.  Immediately  af- 
ter dinner,  I  put  it  into  her  hands  ;  and  I  assure  you,  she  was 
delighted  almost  to  ecstasy  :  she  positively  wiped  her  eyes^  to 
enable  her  to  read  it  In  fact,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  mark 
the  impression  thus  made  by  it,  on  a  plain,  ng^t,  strong,  unso- 
phisUcated  mind.  It  is  much  above  the  test  afforded  bv  Mo- 
here*s  old  woman.  ^ 

As  to  what  you  say  of  Latin  and  English,  I  subscribe  with  both 
my  hands.  I  acquiesce  in  it  sympathetically ;  nothing  can  be 
more  true.  I  also  cordially  approve  of  yow  giving  yourself,  in 
the  fust  instance,  to  the  Psahns.     I  consider  them  as  the  most 
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important  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  they  so  prevalent- 
ly refer  to  the  interior ;  and  also,  because  they  are  so  exquisitely 
ntted  to  catch  the  mind  of  youth.  This  last  remark  was  made 
to  me,  within  this  hour,  by  Miss  F. ;  but  I  feel  it  to  be  the  fact, 
from  thorough  experience. 

As  to  the  Archbishop's  idea,  much  as  I  respect  every  thing 
that  comes  from  him,  I  do  not  accede  to  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  wholly  dissent  from  it,  on  the  other.  Caution  is  good  in 
every  way ;  but,  in  this  particular,  scrupulous  caution  is  need- 
less. I  should  think  it  right  to  be  cautious,  even  to  scrupu- 
losity, in  speaking  of  some  things  which  occur  to  my  mind, 
because  they  requbre  ripeness  of  mind  to  receive  them^  But 
3rovir  ideas  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  open  to  investigation ;  and 
the  more  they  are  investigated,  thev  will  be  the  more  approved 
of.  I  should  not  speak  thus,  if  I  thought  the  subject,  in  any 
material  part,  admitted  of  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  but  it  does  not  : 
Evidently  for  this  reason ;  those  who  have  explored  it  before 
you,  go  all  your  length  in  principle ;  but  they  do  not  follow  up 
their  own  principles,  in  practice.  This  last  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  I  wonder  at  it :  for  instance,  Lowth  says»  in  his  23d  Pnel., 
speaking  of  elegiac  verse,  ^  Tales  versus'  (that  is,  such  as  are 
in  the  Sni  four  chapters  of  the  Lamentations)  *  sunt,  in  toto 
psalmo,  undeviginti ;  extra  enttStiP  que  duobis  ejusmodi  versi- 
bus  longiusculis  constat,  et  uno  insuper  breviori,  quvque  bis 
ponitur.'  Now  it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  there  are  in  that 
Psalm,  first,  four  couplets  of  the  constructive  kind,  though,  per- 
haps, not  wholly  so :  then  two  triplets  ;  then,  I  conceive,  and 
not  before,  four  elegiac  couplets,  or  eight  elegiac  verses,  implying 
however,  a  couplet  relation  among  Siemselves,  but  proceeding 
by  pairs  ;  then,  a  connecting  verse  (the  11th),  in  wluch  some- 
thing of  the  length  of  the  elegiac,  and  something  of  the  brevity 
of  £e  common  couplet,  mingling  together ;  the  next,  is  a  pure 
couplet,  like  those  at  the  commencement ;  then,  as  I  take  it 
(verse  13th),  a  very  beautiful  quatrain :  and  then,  a  concluding 
triplet.  I  have  not  your  copy  to  refer  to  ;  but  I  should  suppose 
it  does  not  much  dmer  from  what  I  have  just  laid  down  ;  and, 
if  we  are  right,  the  Bishop  is  wrong. 

I  have  smcere  pleasure  in  mentioning,  for  I  am  more  solici- 
tous that  we  should  be  rights  than  that  we  should  be  original^ 
that  we  are  not  the  first  discoverers  of  the  climax.  However  it 
may  have  escaped  Lowth,  it  was  not  overlooked  by  a  less  in- 
genious man,  Primate  Newcome,  in  his  preliminary  discourse 
to  his  translation  of  Ezekiel.  When  he  is  proceeding  to  give 
specimens  of  the  various  parallelisms,  he  says,  *  Tlus  subject 
is  largely  and  ably  discussed,  in  Bishop  Lowth's  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Hebrew  poetry ; "  and   in  the  very  instructive 
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dissertation,  prefixed  to  his  eomment  on  Isaiah.  From  the 
various  examples  of  ornament  and  elesance  which  might  be 
produced,  I  shall  select  a  very  few,  and  &o8e,  of  Uiat  particular 
class,  where  tkefoUowing  clauaes  so  diversify  tke  precedmg  onet^ 
a$  to  rise  above  them.* 

Now,  my  friend,  do  you  not  feel  it  of  great  moment,  that 
this  fact  should  have  been  felt  and  recognized,  by  such  a  genius 
as  Primate  Newcome  ?  it  is  no  famcy^  when  it  struck  him  as  a 
fact  I  surely  know  no  one,  except  Jean  Le  Clerc  himself, 
whose  testimony  I  should  so  value,  in  sudi  a  matter;  and 
Primate  Newcome,  is  to  us  both,  better  far  than  J.  Le  Clerc, 
or  any  one  we  could  think  of. 

The  hour  presses,  otherwise  I  might  call  your  observation  to 
part  of  the  Psalm  just  referred  to ;  and  beg  you  to  consider, 
whether,  *  converting  the  soul*  is  not,  nvsv/ia  or  a^erij,  and 
'making  wise  the  simple'  {aog>tlovaa  y^ma,  the  Ixx.)  is  not 
ttXrideta  ;  and  similarly,  in  the  next  verse,  whether  evq^tyof^ta 
xagSiaPy  and  tpofn^ovaa  oqSaXfiovg^  do  not  come  under  the  same 
rule? 

I  wished  to  add  something  about  the  Idth  verse,  which  I  take 
to  be  an  alternate  quatrain;  but  I  have  not,  perhaps,  many 
moments  to  make  free  with.  I  oidy  say,  therefore,  compare 
«  presumptuous,'  in  the  first  number,  with  '  upri^t,'  in  the  third ; 
and  have '  dominion  over  me,'  in  the  second,  with  '  iimocent 
from  the  great  transgression,'  in  the  last. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  54. 
To  the  Rev,  J.  Jehb. 

Dawson  St^  Jan.  30.1808. 

My  d£ar  Friend, 
Knowing  as  I  do  that  you  like  to  hear  from  me,  let  me  say  lit^ 
tie  or  much,  I  will  talk  to  you  this  afternoon.  I  wished  to  give 
you  some  more  particular  remarks,  on  your  song  of  Moses  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able,  from  avocations  that  I  could  not  ward 
ofi*. 

One  of  these  was  a  pleasant  business :  yesterday  evening,  I 
was  at  Stopford's;  and  to-day  Mrs.  S.  has  told  me,  that  he 
was  highly  pleased,  and  said  that  he  had  never  spent  so  com- 
pletely comfortable  an  evening  with  me.  Our  chief  talk  was 
about  Hebrew  poetry.     He  takes  to  our  idea  astonishingly ;  and 
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says,  '  How  wonderful  is  it,  that  this  thiug  should  be  just  now 
eoming  out,  after  having  so  long  lain  concealed.' 

I  would  say  something  about  the  Song  of  Moses,  were  it  not 
that  I  have  gone  through  it  in  part  only,  m  the  manner  I  wish  to 
do ;  I  shall,  therefore,  make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  and  fu- 
ture letter- 
Since  I  came  to  town,  I  have  been  looking  into  Street's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  I  happen  to  have ;  and  I  cleariy 
see,  that  if  this  work  be  the  best  of  the  kind,  which  probably  it 
is,  much  is  left  for  others  to  do :  as  to  the  stanzas,  he  knows  no> 
thing  about  them ;  and  these  I  conceive  to  be  essential,  to  any 
perfect  rendering,  of  any  Hebrew  poem.  For  what  are  those 
atanzasy  but  the  various  shapes,  of  various  vo^Mna  \  Conse- 
quently, that  graceftd  precision,  (two  words  which  could  seldom 
be  fiiirly  put  together,)  which  forms  the  chief  charm  of  the  sacra 
poesis,  cannot  be  made  apparent,  if  the  stanzas  are  overiooked. 
My  looking  into  Street,  confirms  me  in  an  idea  I  threw  out 
to  you ;  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
poetiy,  our  own  abonginal  words  are  to  be  preferred,  to  any  im- 
ported from  Greek,  or  Latin  dialects.  For  example,  does  he  gain 
any  thing  in  the  10th  and  2l8t  verses  of  the  119th  Psalm,  by 
using  the  word  demote  ?  Is  not  die  wander^  and  the  err^  of  our 
bible  translation,  a  great  deal  more  suitable  ?  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional rea8<Hi  for  attending  to  this :  that  the  quanti^  of  our 
aboriginal  words,  and  those  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  more  tikely  to  agree  :  qumUUyj  I  mean,  in  a  plain, 
not  technical  sense  ;  for  the  length,  not  the  accentuation  of 
words. 

I  wish  you  to  look  at  the  third  cluster  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  observe,  whether  sameness  of  idea,  does  not, 
in  the  general,  accompany  sameness  of  letter  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  alike  strict,  throughout  that  chapter  of  sixty-six  verses  ;  but 
I  diink  you  wiU  find  it  so  obviously  prevalent,  as  to  put  the  in- 
tention beyond  doubt ;  and  perhaps,  to  excite  a  doubt,  whether, 
where  it  does  not  appear,  the  oversight  of  transcribers,  or  error 
of  translators,  may  not  be,  most  probably,  in  fault  But,  if  the 
fact  I  speak  of  be  made  out  in  substmce,  it  is  a  great  point  sain- 
ed ;  for  these  alphabetical  pieces  of  poetiy,  are  our  strong-hold. 
They  put  the  general  principles  of  the  system  beyond  doubt ; 
and  what  they  give  witness  to,  respecting  precision  and  regulari- 
ty, can  scarcely  be  disputed,  because  of  the  regularity  of  their 
own  character.  I  think  you  will  see  there  is  ground  for  those 
remarks,  when  you  consider  the  chapter  referred  to. 

I  own  I  have  a  doubt  whether  Lowth  may  be  right,  in  the 
view  he  has  given  of  the  elegiac  verses  of  the  Hebrews.  I 
mean,  whether  what  he  takes  to  be  a  lengthened  verse,  is  not 
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rather  a  couplet,  with  the  second  member  much  shorter  than  the 
first ;  and  of  oNiaequeace  whether 

DHRigere  aires  redeont  jmm  gramina  campin; 
Arboribusque  conue, 

be  not  as  near  a  likeness,  as  any  other  we  could  pitch  upon. 
I  sec  there  is  a  variety,  even  in  that  most  distinctly  marked 
chapter ;  but  I  do  not  see,  that  it  actually  contradicts  the  idea 
1  am  now  giving ;  for  I  conceive  it  is  evident,  that  a  bimembral 
character  prevaSs,  throughout  the  majority  of  the  verses. 
For  example, 

4.  My  flesh  ftnd  my  skJn  hath  he  made  old, 
He  balh  broken  my  booea ; 

6.  He  hath  builded  against  me, 

Aud  compassed  with  gall  and  travail. 
8.  He  hath  set  me  in  dark  places, 
As  the  dead  of  old: 

7.  He  hath  hedged  me  about  that  I  cannot  get  out ; 

He  hath  mule  my  chain  neavy. 

8.  And,  when  I  cry  and  shout, 

He  shutteth  out  my  prayer ; 

9.  He  hath  inclosed  my  ways  with  hewn  stone, 

He  hath  made  my  paths  crooked. 

I  like  this  better,  for  this  reason,  because  real  grief  is  abrupt, 
rather  than  long-winded  ;  and  I  doubt,  too,  whether,  when  this, 
or  some  similar  measure,  is  used  didactically,  the  same  disposi- 
tion would  not  be  an  improvement,  as  giving  relief  to  the  stroc- 
ture ;  for  instance, 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect, 

Converting  the  soul ; 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure. 

Making  wise  the  simple. 

Lest  I  should  be  too  late,  I  must  only  add,  that  I  am 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  65. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 
„  BellcvOe,  April  11.  IS08. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Tour  acceptable  letter  reached  me  on  Saturday,  in  the  midst 
of  my  movements  ;  I  could,  therefore,  do  nothing  but  read  the 
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mere  letter*,  and  put  the  papers  in  my  pocket.  I  have  since 
read  the  letter  with  care ;  and  I  think  it  is  exactly  what  I  formed 
the  idea  of,  when  we  last  talked  it  over.  There  is,  therefore,  one 
passage  only,  about  which  I  am  yet  in  doubt.  It  is,  *  Few  of 
our  profession,  I  willingly  concede,  are  called  to  this  high  and 
holy  department  •;  but  they,  &c.'  Now,  I  own,  I  have  my  ap- 
prehensions, lest  this  should  be  misunderstood,  partly  as  a  fanati- 
cal, and  partly  as  an  arr<^;ant  idea :  we  well  know,  it  is  sound 
sense,  and  simple  truth ;  but  we  know  its  bearing,  in  value  of 
various  preecognita,  with  which  many,  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall,  are  wholly  unfurnished.  I  think  something  Hke  this  might  be 
substituted  :  .  .  *  Those  of  our  profession,  who  know  nothing 
of  this  high  and  holy  department,  will  consequently  feel  no  peed 
of  that  strictness,  which  essentially  belongs  to  it ;  and  their 
taking  such  liberties,  may,  possibly,  not  make  themselves  any 
worse  ;  nor,  are  any  (Ejects  they  pursue,  likely  to  be  marred 
by  it ;  but  they,  &c.'  I  give  you  the  hint,  to  turn  in  your  mind ; 
and  think  it  best  to  postpone  putting  the  manuscript  into  the 
printer's  hands,  until  I  have  your  reply.  Campbell  is  so  expe- 
ditious, that  it  would  answer  no  end  to  give  it  to  him,  until  be 
can  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

I  greatly  rejoice  in  all  you  tell  me  about  *     I  did  not 

like  the  composition,  nor  arrangement,  of  the  lecture  on  Friday  : 
but  other  persons  were  very  well  satisfied,  and  UtaA  set  me  al 
rest.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  any  thing  we  could 
except  against,  as  to  matter ;  and  there  were  favorite  points  of 
ours,  put  forth  boldly,  but  1  should  think,  to  his  hearers,  veiy 
obscurely.  However,  what  could  we  have  in  reason  expected, 
beyond  what  has  taken  place  ?  and  then,  the  prospect  of  what 
twelve  months  may  effect  in  his  mental  habits,  is  as  cheering  as 
any  thing  of  the  lund  can  be. 

All  you  say  of  your  conversation  with  ,  I  oordiallv 

adopt ;  with  this  difference,  that,  what  you  describe,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  being  more  on  a  level  of  mind  with ,  I  would  re- 
solve uito  a  simpler,  and  surer  fact :  *  In  the  mou^  of  two  wit- 
nesses, shall  every  word  be  established.*  What  one,  only,  talks 
about,  may  be  delusion  ;  however  respectable  his  mental  preten- 
sions may  be,  in  other  instances  :  but  when  another  clear, 
strong-minded  person,  comes  forward,  and  gives  the  same  view 
of  things,  a  difference  of  feeling  will  take  place  in  a  candid 
mind,  from  the  agreement  of  both,  which  no  individual  explana- 
tions, or  assurances,  could  have  produced.  Such,  I  take  it, 
along  with  a  happy  opportuneness  of  circumstances,  has  been 

♦  The  Bishop's  '  Letter  to  a  young  Clergyman,  on  the  Subject  of  Amm^- 
ments.* .  .  Ed. 

VOL.  I.  34 
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the  case  between  you  aifd ;  and  I  must  add  to  this,  that 

in  your  hands,  the  matter  in  question  nught  bear  a  soberer  as- 
pect, than  in  mine.  I  become  efTervescent,  while  you  remain 
equable ;  I  am,  therefore,  often  declamatoiy,  while  you  are  al- 
ways  logical ;  I  can  only  say,  on  the  whole,  that  I  am  the  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  what  God  has  given  me,  when  I  see  that, 
which  possibly  I  could  not  have,  consistently  with  the  whole  of 
my  destination,  or  of  my  nature,  so  wonderfully  and  happily 
supplied,  by  the  apt  arrangement  of  pure  Providence.  I  re- 
member John  Wesley  remarking  in  his  journal,  on  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's coming  opportunely  to  aid  him  at  the  sacrament,  Mr.  F. 
having,  just  the  minute  or  two  before,  come  from  the  church 
where  he  had  been  priested :  *  When  my  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted,  how  astonishingly  has  (rod  sent  me  help  ;  and  $uch 
help,  from  the  mountains  of  Swissetland !'  Little  did  Mr.  W. 
then  know,  what  an  eventual  help  he,  and  the  truth  he  maintain- 
ed, and  was  appointed  to  transmit,  should  receive,  from  this 
mysteriously  far-fetched  auxiliary.  And  now,  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
thought  lismg,  about  ends  of  Providence,  respecting  which,  I 
certainly' woiSd  not  dare  to  make  distinct  calculations;  but 
toward  which,  my  imagination  turns  instinctively,  though,  I 
hope,  humbly  and  modestly.*  By  the  way,  finding  but  one  set 
of  Fletcher's  works  at  White  Friars',  I  desired  it  to  be  set  apart 
for  you ;  being  fully  confident  you  ou^t  to  have  them. 

Yours  ever, 

A.  E. 


LETTER  LXIY. 
To  A.  Knox,  Eaq. 

Glebe  House,  Lougbbrickland, 

April  12.  lioe. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CANNOT  let  the  mail  coach  pass,  as  it  will  in  a  few  hours, 
without  conveying  my  thanks,  for  your  prompt  and  pleasant  let- 
ter ;  and  for  your  judicious  observations,  on  that  passage  of  the 
MS.  It  is  curious,  that  precisely  the  same  apprehension  of 
probable  misconception  arose  in  my  mind.  I  suppressed  it, 
however,  partly  because  you  had  dropped  no  such  hint,  but  es- 
pecially, because  I  knew,  if  the  paragraph  were  really  question- 
able, you  would  not  let  it  pass,  in  your  final  revision.     The 

*  Mr.  Knot  Memg  here  totllude  to  his  similir  ooiuectioii  with  hit  friend,  lo^ar- 
17  uaduneipeetedly  brooght  inbii  way,  it  \>9nj. . .  Es. 
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snggestion,  then,  is  no  more  than  Inn  prepared  for;  and  it 
gratifies  me,  as  affording  another  of  those  clearly  independent 
coincidences,  which  I  rejoice  to  discover,  between  your  judg- 
ment, and  my  own.  Your  alteration,  I  feel  disposed  fully  to 
adopt,  in  sense  and  spirit ;  and  so,  I  should,  in  words  too,  did 
I  not  feel  the  necessity  of  making  the  passage  square  with  my 
cubical  mode  of  composition.  The  following  substitution,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  modify  as  you  please,  and  then  inter- 
line it,  as  amended  in  the  MS.     *  But  they,  &p.' 

I  shoukl  be  glad  to  know,  whether  you  received  my  note 
about  the  poor  woman ;  and  whether  you  have  been  able  to  take 
any  step  in  her  favor.  I  find  that  I  miscalculated  as  to  time ; 
and  must  close  in  order  to  catch  the  poet  You  will  (not,  ti 
course,  but  as  you  know  it  is  felt,  and  can,  therefore,  conscien> 
tiousJy  undertake  the  commission,)  be  pleased  to  present  my 

afiectionate  compliments,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L .    Though  I 

suppose  you  are  at  B-- — ^  I  direct  for  the  better  security  to 
Dublin.  I  hope  to  be  there  in  time  for  the  clerical*,  and,  of 
course,  for  D 's  penitentiary  sermon ;  which,  as  an  honor- 
ary governor,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  attend. 

Yours  most  fiiithfiilly, 

John  Jkbb. 


Carrick  on  Suir,  Thun.  8)  clock  P.  M.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Knox, 
About  an  hour  ago,  I  arrived  here,  after  having  been  again 
nearly  baffled  at  naterford;  not  a  post  carriage  was  to  be 
had  there,  till,  at  length,  after  three  hours'  delay,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  a  return  chaise  from  this  place.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  reach  Gashel,  in  time  for  to-morrow's  catechiz- 
ing ;  for,  though  T  might,  possibly,  make  a  forced  march,  by 
rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  this  would  be  too  hazard- 
ous an  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health. 

I  was  employing  myself  on  the  road,  in  retracing  the  delight 
and  instruction  I  derived,  fi-om  your  conversation,  during  the 
last  ten  weeks :  and,  thou^  I  could  not  but  feel  some  unpleas- 
ant drawbacks,  from  my  own  mental,  and  bodily  indispositions, 
the  retrospect,  on  the  whole,  was  satisfactory  and  cheerfiil. 
Whatever  partial  obscurations  my  views  have  undergone,  I  feel  a 
sober  conviction,  that  they  are  more  clear  and  vivid,  than  before 
your  visit  to  Gashel.     I  have  had  an  experimental  proof,  that 

*  A  meeling  of  clerical  friendi  in  Dublin,  elm  where  alluded  to  in  the  correepon- 
dencG. . .  Ed. 
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views  of  no  other  nature,  would  suit  the  turn  of  my  mind  and  dis- 
positions. Calvinism,  I  believe,  would  make  me  mad  ;  and  any 
doing  system,  would  be  altogether  inadequate,  to  cure  my  mond 
and  mteUectual  maladies.  However  tiymg  the  discipline  was,  I 
rejoice  in  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  last  three  days, 
Tliey  have  discovered,  what  I  had  before  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of, . .  the  weakness  of  my  mental  powers  ;  and  clear  I  am, 
that  the  discovery  of  weakness  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite, 
towards  attaining  the  wisdom  from  above.  My  only  fear  is, 
that  I  annoyed  you,  (not  personally,  but  through  the  kmd  inter- 
est you  take  in  me,)  by  wrongnesses  of  manner  and  expression  : 
for  such  errors,  I  know  I  have  your  pardon ;  and,  on  reflection, 
it  is  not  amiss,  that  vou  should  be  in  tolerable  possession  of  my 
fiuUngs ;  in  order,  that,  Uke  a  wise  physician,  you  may  prescribe 
such  alteratives,  as  may  produce  a  good  efiect,  in  subserving  to 
what  I  am  convinced  is  the  grand  alterative,  heart  dew>iian : 
prayer,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  life  and  soul  of  spirituality.  I  can- 
not now  recall  particular  passages  of  scripture  on  the  point,  being 
ratfier  fatigued  ;  but  T  can  BB&fy  say,  that  so  many  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  to-day,  as  to  give  an  impression,  that  the 
idiole  scope  and  tenor  of  both  Testaments,  is  in  your  favw ; 
while  an  that  is  solidly  practical,  is  effectuaUy  secured,  by  the 
*  Quis  legem  dat  amantibus  V 

Mr.  — — ^"s  letter  is  altogether  an  unique :  there  is,  however, 
sinceritjT  in  it ;  and  a  simplicity,  bordering  on  weakness.  How 
happily  is  it  ordered,  that  reli^on  should  not  primarily  reside, 
in  the  intellect,  and  reasoning  faculties :  if  mings  were  so, 
what  would  bec<Mne  of  weak,  well-meaning,  pious  people,  like 
Mr. . 

I  thouffht  to-day  about  the  ten  virgins :  if  I  am  well,  on  my 
return,  1  have  hopes  of  making  an  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive discourse,  for  Sunday.  If  it  pleases  God  that  I  should  be 
otherwise,  then  I  will  only  do  my  best,  in  the  way  of  modified 
transcription. 

Remember  me,  most  kindly  and  affectionately,  to  the  good, 
and  truly  amiable  family  you  are  wjth.  I  cannot  easily  foi^t 
their  kindness ;  and  metaphysics  being  excluded,  I  should  be 
very  happy  in  becoming  their  debtor,  for  more  kindnesses.  I 
beheve  you  may  trust  me ;  for,  assuredly,  I  have  received  a 


times  prone  to, .  .  wnting  nonsense,  I  must  conclude  myself. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  Friend, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  LXV. 
To  A.  Knoxy  Esq. 

Caahel,  Jum  1.  1808. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I   CANNOT  let  this  large  packet  go  to  jou,  unaccompanied  by  a 
few  lines  ;  though,  from  a  rheumaticobilious  attack,  I  feel  una- 
ble to  write  as  I  could  wish,  either  in  matter,  manner,  or  length. 

My  journey  was  safe,  but  jiot  prosperous  :  bad  roads,  and 
worse  carriages,  detained  me  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  sleep  a 
second  ni^t  on  the  road.  On  reaching  Cashel,  however,  I  felt 
myself  quite  indemnified,  by  finding  m^  friends  well ;  and  by 
being  cordially  received  ;  and  by  leammg,  that  all  matters  are 
in  good  train :  and  especially,  by  perceiving,  that  home  was  not 
irksome,  even  afler  the  matchless  scenes,  and  the  beloved  friends, 
I  had  left  behind.     My  first  employment  has  been,  to  transcribe 

for  Mrs.  L ^  the  sermon  which  she  began  to  copy ;  in  which, 

you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  your  sug- 
gested alterations.  To  it,  I  have  added  the  next  sermon,  as  a 
suitable  accompaniment ;  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your 
conveying  them,  together  with  the  enclosed  note. 

I  have  yet  no  opportunity  of  judging,  whether  I  am  improved 
by  my  absence.  All  that  I  can  predicate  of  myself,  is,  that  I 
am  enabled  to  bear  up  with  tolerable  complacency,  under  a  debil- 
itating, and  incapacitating  firame  of  body ;  and,  that  L  feel  an 
earnest  desire,  when  it  slmll  please  God  to  remove  the  inability, 
to  be  employed  in  his  service. 

I  can,  at  present,  only  promise  to  write  a  letter,  when  in  a 
better  frame  of  body.  Meantime,  a  few  Unes  from  you  would 
rejoice 

Your  most  obliged, 

and  afiectionate  Friend, 

John  Jebb. 

LETTER  G%. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dublin,  June  6.  1808.  Whitsun-Monday. 

My  dear  Friend, 
On  coming  to  town  this  day,  I  received  yours ;  and  it  relieved 
me  from  anxiety.     I  was  afraid  you  were  unwell.     I  find  I  was 
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not  altogether  wrong ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  it  is  only 
8udi  an  indisposition,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  is  sufficient  to 

explain.     Since  I  arrived,  I  saw  Mrs.  L ,  and  handed  her 

your  note,  and  its  accompaniment  She  desired  me  to  assure 
you  of  her  gratitude  ;  and  I  feel  myself  more  safe  in  doing  so, 
than  most  persons  are  in  a  diplomatique  trust* 

I  sympathize  with  you  in  the  kindly  feeUngs,  that  your  meet- 
ing with  your  Cashel  friends  has  excited ;  imd  I  beg  to  be  re- 
membered to  Messrs. and ^  with  sincere  cordiality. 

I  do  hope  and  trust,  you  will  be  more  and  more  happy  ;  and, 
consequently,  be  fitted  to  lead  others  to  happiness.  In  hcU  I 
am  as  sure  of  it,  as  a  creature  conscious  of  shortsightedness  of 
mind  (far  bey<md  the  same  creature's  bodily  shortsightedness) 
can  be. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  firom  the  invaluable  Archbishop, 
the  same  time  with  yours  ;  who  says,  *  Remember  me  to  Jebb, 
to  whom  I  have  behaved  with  shamefiil  neclect,  though  not,  in 
reality,  so  ill,  as  it  must  appear  to  him ;  for  I  executed  his  com- 
mission, and  sent  the  books  to  meet  Major at  Holyhead  ; 

where  I  conclude  they  now  are,  he  not  having  yet  reached  that 
place.' 

The  Archbishop  encloses  me  a  warm-hearted  letter,  written 
to  him  by  Wilberforce,  in  Consequence  of  a  note  firom  me. 
They  have  not  yet  met,  but  I  think  they  will  meet ;  and  I  am 
authorized  to  anticipate  a  right  pleasant  meeting ;  both  being  a 

little  heretical'  about  the  R*- —  C 's.     They  majr  compare 

notes,  iniiile  I  meditate  my  schemes  of  revenge  agamst  both ; 
against  Mr.  W.,  more  than  the  Archbishop ;  lor  &a  Grace,  to 
his  honor  be  it  spoken,  was  silent. 

I  was  not. a  little  struck,  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  what  I  well 
remembered  to  have  read  before, .  .  the  foUowing  passage  in  a 
quotation  fi-om  Farrer's  sermons,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  on 
the  Beatitudes.     Eclec.  Rev.  for  Aug.  1815. 

*  It  deserves  our  attention,  that,  as  they  are  formed  on  the 
model  of  certain  introductory  sentences  m  the  Psalms,  which 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  various  dispositions  ;  so,  they  are  de- 
livered, in  the  same  sententious  and  proverbial  style.  Thence, 
they  bear  the  complexion  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  ^^ch, 
in  its  prevailing  character,  is  combined  of  parallel  sentences  ; 
clauses,  wherein  proposition  corresponds  with  proposition,  and 
term  is  answerable  to  term.  Thus,  every  sentence,  in  this 
series,  is  composed  of  two  clauses ;  of  which  the  former  pro- 
nounces a  certain  disposition  blessed;  as  the  latter  states,  where- 
in this  blessedness  consists.'  This  is  a  curious  coincidence. 
Farewell,  and  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  57. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebh. 

Dobiin,  June  S9.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Your  letter  has  given  me  sincere  pleasure,  as  it  contains  as 
good  an  account,  as  I  could  have  reasonably  expected.  You 
say  about  poor  Whitty,  exactly  what  fits  you  to  say :  at  the 
same  time,  the  load  of  labor  on  you,  is  to  be  regretted.  I 
hope  it  win  not  actually  hurt  you ;  and  if  it  does  not,  it  may 
do  you  good,  though  not  consciously,  while  you  are  doing  it. 
TVhkty  stays  so  long  firom  Cashel,  with  great  reluctance ;  and 
the  moment  he  can  venture  to  return,  he  will ;  all  which  you 


I  am  glad  you  have  taken  that  disporting  walk,  through  the 
paths  of  the  ancients.  Your  own  idea,  founded  on  the  article 
in  the  Athanasian  creed,  I  conceive  very  just :  and  I  suppose,  a 
particular  attention  to  our  Lord's  manner  of  speaking  respecting 
himself,  would  add  still  more  and  more  strength  to  it  His 
language  being,  I  imagine,  always  SaavOfiamanffeniig^  except 
when  he  meant  to  conc^  his  real  nature.  If  you  have  Nelson's 
Life  of  Bull,  you  will  find  the  whole  matter  in  debate  larsely 
expatiated  on,  (Sect  Ivii.  &c.)  in  the  account  of  l^e  Fidei^i- 
cen»  Defensio;  and,  what  is  curious,  Calvin  appears  to  be 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  ancient  doctrine :  what  a  universal 
innovator,  that  man  was !  and  yet,  it  seems,  that  his  zeal  against 
the  subordination,  did  not  imply  equal  zeal  for  sameness  of 
nature.  See  Orton's  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  pages 
189.  and  196.  (By  the  way,  I  could  wish  to  see  that  tract  of 
Fawcett^s.)  Thus,  you  see,  the  apparently  hig^aest  goround,  is 
not  always  the  safest  But  how  natural  was  it,  in  Calvin,  to 
take  the  ground,  that  excluded  from  his  faith,  what  he  so  strong* 
\y  rejected  in  practice ;  personally,  no  less  than  ecclesiastically, 
m  filet,  eubardinaium^  was  not  a  term  in  John  Calvin's  vocabu- 
larv.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that,  by  not  allowing  such  an 
order  in  the  Divine  Essence,  as  would  aeMy  explam  certain 
texts,  which  seem  to  exclude  strict  co-ordinateness,  be  created 
a  necessity  for  himself,  and  his  followers,  to  explain  them,  when 
accidentally  occurring,  in  a  manner,  not  stric^  consistent  with 
the  eo-essehtiality :  lOl  which,  however,  evinces  more  and  more, 
that  Calvinism,  alt<^ther,  is  a  temporary  scaffolding;  fdiich 
has  so  litUe  firm  work  in  it,  as  to  need  time,  and  its  own  wei^^t 
only,  at  length  to  bring  it  down. 
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A  new  work,  which  has  pleased  the  Archbishop  much,  which 

G brought,  and  has  left  with  me,  and  which  you  will  see, 

as  soon  as  £e  Archbishop  reaches  you,  would  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  last  position ;  if  I  wanted  any  fresh  conviction. 
It  is  called  *  Zeal  without  Innovation' ;  *  and  is  meant  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  evangelical  ministers  and  preaching.     It  is  the  work  of  a 
fair,  good,  ingenious,  and  hberal,  mind.     It  concedes  so  much, 
as  to  the  excesses  and  anomalies  of  those  pleaded  for,  that  I  sus- 
pect they  will  give  small  thanks  to  their  advocate ;  and  yet  it 
maintains  enough  of  Calvinism,  to  make  it  sure  of  having  no 
effect,  in  conciliating  one  of  the  opponents.     I  do  not  believe 
the  writer  is  a  predestinarian,  thou^  not  clear  from  puzzle  even 
about  that ;  but  his  Calvinism  Ues  in  his  notions  about  justifica- 
tion by  faith ;  concerning  which,  he  talks  with  superior  incon- 
gruity, from  the  wish  to  make  it  palatable.     More,  in  this  way, 
than  he  has  done,  cannot  be  done :  yet,  I  cimceive,  the  attempt 
is  only  the  more  abortive.     Nothing,  therefore,  that  I  ever  saw, 
proves  more  to  me  the  present  increasing  necessity,  for  some 
new,  and  sounder  svstem.     In  describing  the  dilapidation  of 
the  establishment,  (vmich  he  honestly  loves,  though  imperfectly 
understood  by  him)  he  gives  a  strong,  and  deplorably  just  pic- 
ture ;  but  he  offers  nothing,  which  any  but  his  own  side,  and  but 
a  very  few  of  the  more  moderate  of  those,  will  deem  a  remedy. 
I  need  say  no  more  of  it,  till  you  see  it ;  except  this  only,  that 
since  filling  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  read  a  section,  with  this 
title,  *  of  their  (the  evangehcal  ministers)  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  of  heart' :  in  v^ch,  there  is,  at  once,  actual 
excellence,  and  obvious  defect :  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a 
link  in  a  chain,  no  doubt  well  fitted  to  its  place  ;  and,  compared 
with  all  I  have  seen  before  from  the  same  quarter,  wondeifuUy 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Two  editions  of  Law's  Theory,  the  4th  and  7th,  lie,  at  this 
moment,  before  me.  At  the  16l8t  page  of  the  4th,  and  at  the 
178th  page  of  the  7th,  there  is  a  note,  which,  by  this  double  di- 
rection, you  will  easily  find,  that  seems  to  me  highly  curious. 
The  part  I  refer  to,  is  a  quotaton  firom  Jeffeiy  on  the  Fhilipians ; 
followed  by  Law's  own  abbreviation  of  Jeffery's  view;  the 
whole  of  which,  together,  gives  a  progressive  view,  remarkably 
according,  in  all  puts  but  the  first  and  last,  with  our  notion ; 
and  partially  falling  in  with  YiUers  in  his  sketch.  The  first  pe- 
riod, he  extends,  you  will  see,  from  the  commencement,  to 
Saint  Augustin ;  which  he  calls  the  period  of  simplicity :  but 
neidier  our  Lord,  nor  hb  apostles,  were  simple,  in  his  sense ; 
see  beginning  of  the  quotation ;  nor,  after  such  simphcity  had 

*  By  Uio  late  Reverend  and  excellent  James  Bean,  afterwarde  a  valued  firiend 
or  the  Biahop  of  Limerick :  ho  died  *  the  death  of  the  right«out\  in  1826.  . .  Ed. 
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commenced,  did  it  continue  more  than  two  generations ;  Cle** 
mens  AlexandiinuSy  clearly  introducing  a  new  system,  as  Yillers 
has  seen,  and  stated.  The  second  period,  is  |nretty  accurately 
described  ;  the  third,  with  some  justness,  but  indiscriminately, 
and  over  severely  ;  the  fourth,  the  most  accurate  of  all ;  the 
iiflh,  a  specimen  of  sutor  ultra  crepidum ;  yet  still  adding  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  But  mark  the  still  farther  contraction : 
for,  however  erroneous,  it  is  neat  and  ingenious.  1.  Virtue  and 
piety,  &c.  2.  Nature  and  grace,  &c.  3.  Churdi  and  sacra- 
nient,  &c.  4.  Christ  and  faith,  &c.  being  a  refinement  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  period  :  well  guessed  ;  a  modinca* 
tion,  surely,  but  not  a  refinement  £  ven  here,  *  the  old  is  better.' 
The  concluding  words  about  the  fifth  period,  contain  as  iU-defin- 
ed,  and  cloudy  a  hope,  as  could  easily  be  expressed :  and  yet, 
there  is  a  drum  in  it,  though  not  as  he  understood  it 

A  thought  struck  me  last  night,  which  brought  some  new 
light  with  it  Compare  carefully.  Gal.  iiL  19.  with  Deut  v. 
6.,  and  both,  with  Heb«  viii.  1,  2.  &c.  especially  6.,  and  then 
judge,  whether  Christ's  mediatorship  and  priesthood,  are  not 
strictly  distinguished  from  each  other.  Moses,  being  exclusive- 
ly the  type  of  the  former ;  and  Aaron,  and  his  successors,  of 
the  latter ;  and  the  excellency  of  the  service,  which  he  performs 
as  true  Aeirovifyogy  arising  from  the  excellency  of  the  covenant, 
of  which  he  is  MeaiTijg  :  clearly,  then,  according  to  the  obvi- 
ous parallelism,  it  is  as  Aeirovgyog^  like  the  high  priest  within 
the  sanctuary,  that  he  acts  on  our  behalf  with  6od ;  and  as 
clearly  it  is,  as  Msanrig^  like  Moses,  that  he  is  stated  to  act,  on 
God's  great  business  with  us :  that  is,  *  He  stands  between  die 
Lord  and  us,  to  show  us',  most  substantially  and  sublimely ,  *  the 
word  of  the  Lord' ;  inasmuch  as  human  nature  must  still  be 
afraid,  *  by  reason  of  the  fire' ;  and  could  not  go  *  up  unto  the 
mount'  Now,  for  the  strictest,  most  apposite,  and  most  beau- 
tifill  expansion  of  Kqemovog  dutdrjxrjg  fieirnrjg  erti  nf^eixroair 
snayyBUaig,  read  closely  the  third,  and  to  the  sixth  verse  in- 
clusive, of  fourth  of  n  Corinthians.  In  my  jud^ent,  nothing 
could  harmonize  more  exquisitely,  than  these  different  passages. 

I  thank  you  for  the  quotation.  It  is  clearly  as  you  say. 
The  danger,  in  that  kind  of  composition,  is  quaintness ;  ot 
which  Seneca  is  proof.  How  wonderful,  then,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  largely,  and  so  artfully  practised,  without  ftlling 
into  quaintness.  That  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  not  quaint,  is  clear, 
from  the  fact  of  its  poetic  character  being  so  generally  undis* 
covered.     It  pleases,  without  its  being  known  how. 

I  will  endeavor  speedilv  to  do  your  bidding  about  Mr.  — — • 
I  will  send  you  Shaw's  Emmanuel,  from  Keene's,  by  Whitty, 
who  goes  on  Friday.     Dr.  P.  thinks  he  should  stay  longer  at 

VOL.  I.  35 
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Lucao.  I  advise  him  to  go  to  Caabel,  and  see  how  he  will  be, 
and  return  if  necessary ;  as  that  course,  at  all  events,  will  make 
things  easiest  to  his  mind. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

A.  K. 

P.  S.  The  MS.  is  too*  near  my  heart,  to  be  foigotten  or  post- 

ned. 

Miss  Fergusson  begs  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you^ 


LETTER  LXVI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caahel,  July  2S.    1808. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
When  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  last  letter,  I  am  truly 
ashamed ;  and  yet,  if  I  had  not  matter  furnished  me,  by  some- 
thing that  I  regard  more  complacently,  than  the  idola  specus, 
I  beueve  I  should  be  obliged  still  to  continue  a  defaulter.  But 
our  visitation^  yesterday,  s^orded  me  very  sincere  gratification ; 
of  which  I  feel  desirous  that  you  should  be  a  partaker.  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  modest  Archbishop  showed  me  the  begin- 
ning of  a  charget  he  had  been  preparing ;  and  yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  he  showed  me  nearly  the  remainder. 
Tou  well  know  his  unaffected  diffidence,  in  his  own  very  sound 
judgment,  and  respectable  talents.  It  will  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prize you,  that  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  done ;  and, 
m  his  condescending  humility,  wished  to  avail  himself,  even  of 
mv  opinion.  It  v^as  not  v^thout  difficulty,  that  I  could  dimin- 
ish his  apprehension  of  addressing  the  clergy ;  and  just  before 
he  began,  he  whispered  me  [from  the  throne,  *'  Now,  Jebb,  if 
this  should  turn  out  ill,  remember  the  burthen  rests  on  your 
shoulders.'  Any  apprehension  I  might  have  felt,  under  this  re- 
sponsibility, was  soon  put  an  end  to.  He  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  the  moiit  visible  satisfaction;  and  he 
delivered  a  very  neat,  simple  charge,  in  his  own  meek,  cordial, 
and  impressive  manner.  He  concisely  stated  the  charges, 
which,  of  late,  have  been  publicly  brought  against  our  establish- 
ment ;  on  the  ffround  of  incorporations  of  parishes ;  want  of 
churches,  and  ^ebe  houses  ;  and  consequent  non-residence  of 
the  clergy.  Thai  these  blemishes  had  existed,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, he  did  not  deny ;  though,  certainly,  they  had  been  much 
exaggerated  :  but  he  proved,  tiiat  they  naturally  and  necessarily 
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resulted,  from  the  ctrcumsCancefl  of  this  country ;  and  that,  by 
the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  out  of  their  oWn  scan* 
ty,  and  precariously  collected  incomes,  they  had  been,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  in  a  state  of  gradually  progresstye  diminution. 
He  next  adverted  to  what  had  been  done  for  our  Irish  establish- 
ments, in  the  last  session  of  pariiament ;  especially,  with  respect 
to  facilitating  the  accommodation  of  the  clergy  widi  suitable  res- 
idences :  he  then  explained  the  nature  the  of  late  residence  act ; 
and  concluded  with  most  impressively  recommending,  and  en- 
forcing on  us,  that  strict  attention  to  residence,  and  all  other  du- 
ties, mich  is  so  imperiously  required  of  us,  by  iinb  liberality  evinc- 
ed in  our  favor ;  by  the  interest  which  parliament  manifested, 
and,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  takes,  in  our  welfare  and  re- 
spectability :  and  by  the  importance  which  is  now  universally 
attached  to  our  exertions,  for  the  civilization,  and  improvement 
of  this  countiy.  He  paid  some  very  handsome,  and  I  do  think, 
very  merited  compliments,  to  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.  In 
tnim,  it  was  a  beautiful,  and  delightful  exhibition.  He  was  like 
a  true  apostolic  father,  addressing  children  that  he  loved.  I 
question,  whether  there  was  equS  simplicity  and  purity  often 
to  be  met,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church :  at  least,  what  I 
read  of  their  cooncils,  and  other  clerical  meetings,  inclines  me 
to  form  a  comparison,  not  by  any  means  discreditable  to  our  Ca- 
shel  brethren  ;   and,  above  all,  to  our  Cashel  visitor. 

But  I  have  more  pleasant  intelligence.     W  disolutelv 

astonished  me,  by  an  admirable  visitation  sermon.  I  ivas  well 
aware,  both  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  having  deeply  and  radi- 
cally embraced  our  ways  of  thinking ;  but  I  had  no  suspicion, 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  his  talents  for  the  composition,  and  de- 
livery of  a  sermon,  could  have  ripened  into  such  excellence. 
Tou  may  recollect  that,  about  two  years  ago,  his  style  was  no 
very  agreeable  imitation,  of  honest  Matthew  Henry.  He  has 
actually  emerged  from  all  that  quaintness.  He  has  attained  a 
read^  flow  of  expression ;  and  he  pours  forth  most  philosophical 
sentunents,  with  an  ease,  which  I  apprehend  a  certain  friend  of 
yours  will  never  acquire.  We  have  requested  the  publication  of 
the  sermon.  The  Archbishop  was  delighted,  and  declares  he 
never  heard  a  better.  I  own,  I  was  so  forcibly  struck,  that  I 
could  not  avoid  stepping  from  the  readings  desk  to  the  throne, 
and  asking  the  Archbishop,  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  *  Will  you 
not  ask  him  to  publish  V  My  idea  is,  that  it  was  admirably 
prepared  for  delivery ;  but  that  it  will  require  some  little  modifi- 
cations, to  fit  it  for  the  press.  There  may  possibly  be  a  little 
redundant  scripture  phraseology,  to  be  pruned  ;  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  text  to  be  moderated  ;  and  joints),  or  hinges, 
to  be  added  to  the  several  divisions.     But  I  need  not  tell  all 
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these  matten  to  you,  as  W-^-—  proceeds  for  DubUn  on  Tues- 
day ;  and  will  submit  the  discourse  to  your  inspectioiu  He  is 
not  so  conunitted,  but  that  he  may  creditably  recede,  if  you 
recommend  suppression.  I  hope,  however,  you  may  see  cause 
to  judge  favorably,  as  it  is  surely  of  importance,  Ihat  it  should 
be  shown  to  the  fiiitish  and  Irish  public,  that  our  church  is  not 
dumb  ;  and  specially  desirable,  tnat  our  ways  of  thinking* 
riiould  be  not  only  fuUy  imbibed,  but  intelligently  put  forward, 
by  a  man  who  evidently  possesses  a  very  strong  mind.     On 

tins  last  ground,  I  am  desirous  that  W should  preach  in 

Dublin,  the  Sunday  he  will  be  there,  the  31st  instant  He  has 
acquiesced  in  my  proposal,  if  the  Asylum  pulpit  should  be  va* 
cant  for  him;  and  this  matter  you  can  easily  arrange  with 
N— — . 

It  affords  me  deep,  and  cordial  gratification,  that  W should 

thus  increase,  whilst  I  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  I  am  rapidly 
decreasing.  Providence  arranges  matters  wonderfully.  If  it 
be  the  Divine  will,  that  I  shoidd  intellectually  sink,  it  is  truly 
consolatory,  diat,  at  the  same  time,  a  chosen  friend  should  come 
forward,  witii  such  promise  of  being  eminently  useful ;  and  of 
givinff  efficient  support,  to  precisely  that  very  system,  which  the 
world  seems  to  want  at  this  day.  Surely,  if  this  prime  truth 
and  good  be  advancing  upon  earth,  it  b  comparatively  a  trifling 
matter,  who  are  the  instrumental  agents. 

I  had  been  aware  of,  and  made  use  of.  Nelson's  Life,  as 
well  as  Bishop  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  Nicens.  The  passage 
of  Law,  I  well  recollected  having  viewed  just  as  you  do  ;  and 
on  referring  to  the  book,  I  was  glad  that  we  quite  coincide. 
Your  thou^t  about  Mean^^  ia  important.  I  read  the  passages 
carefully ;  but  determined  on  a  still  more  special  examination 
of  them,  at  a  more  convenient,  and  healthfol  season.  That  has 
not  yet  arrived.     Fazit  D.  O.  M. ! 

W will  probably  disclose  to  you,  and  his  sermons,  indeed, 

will  evince,  that  he  is  not,  just  now,  so  evangelic  in  his  mode  of 
preaching,  as  he  could  wish.  This,  I  tell  nim,  will  arrive,  at 
no  distant  day.  If  you  are  out  of  town,  I  am  sure  you  will 
hasten  thither  to  meet  him.  He  goes  to  bring  his  sister  to  6., 
and  can  be  absent  from  home  but  one  Sunday.  Let  me  also 
hint  in  your  ear,  that,  though  I  do  not  deserve  such  kindness, 
you  cannot  at  present,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  your  correspon- 
dence, write  a  letter  to  a  person,  who  more  requires  to  be  cheer- 
ed by  one  than  I  do. 

I  request  my  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Fergusson. 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jebs. 
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LETTER  56. 
To  ike  Rw.  J.  JM. 

DttUia,  July  ao.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Fribnd, 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

All  you  tell  me  about  die  visitatioo  is  hiMy  frfeasing ;  and 
even  die  minuter  circumstances,  served  to  nei^ten  the  effect ; 
to  you,  at  least,  who  had  befcnv  ^our  mind  what  others  had  not 
What  you  say  of  the  sermon  delights  me,  except  the  drawback 
at  the  top  of  your  last  page,  though  I  join  in  your  hope  of  the 
*  no  distant  day.' 

But  before  I  sa^  another  word,  I  must  come  to  yourself,  my 
good  friend !  Is  it  the  writer  of  such  a  letter,  that  talks  of  de- 
creasingy  or  of  being  spell-bound  ?  But  I  know  your  feeling 
well ;  and  I  assure  you,  have  had  my  share  of  it  I  do  not 
know  when  I  was  in  worse  writing  trim,  than  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  I  wished  to  say  something  by  way  of  dissertadon,  on 
the  fulness  of  time  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  in  Galatians ;  but 
the  third  attempt  to  make  a  beginning,  is  yet  imperfect;  and 
there  must  be  a  fourth  attempt,  or  relinquishment ;  which  latter, 
I  being  pertinacious,  have  not  yet  consented  to.  I  cannot  but 
think  diere  has  been  more  than  usual  oppressiveness  in  the 
weather.  My  head  has  been  so  affected,  as  to  give  an  unusual 
aridity  to  all  my  mental  movemento ;  so  that,  were  I  not  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  fluctuations,  I  might  f<Nrm  uncomfortable 
inductions.  But  I  do  not ;  for  my  experience  corrects,  what 
mypreseht  sensations  might  seem  to  indicate. 

The  attempts  at  innovation,  which  I  apprehended  this  year 
among  the  Methodists,  passed  wholly  off.  Adam  Clarke  has 
got  other  employment ;  ^Uch  will  keep  his  hands,  as  well  as 
head,  busy,  for  much  of  die  remainder  of  his  life.  And  ano- 
ther whom  I  looked  for,  a  Mr.  B ,  was  prevented  from  com- 
ing, by  the  indisposition  of  his  brother-in-law,  A.  6. ;  so  that 
the  methodista  are  exacdy  where  they  were ;  and  I  now  think, 
this  late  cloud  being  thus  dissipated,  they  are  likely  enough  to 
remain  so,  until  some  new  movement  shall  take  place,  from 
causes  not  yet  apparent 

I  therefore  feel  disposed  to  continue  all  my  former  friendly 
endeavors,  where  an  opportunity  shall  offer;  as  I  conceive  Wes- 
leyan  Mediodists,  not  dissenterized,  are,  comparatively  with  all 
others,  our  next  of  kin.  I  conversed  at  lai^e,  with  one  only, 
during  the  conference ;  but  that  one,  is  a  senmble,  shrewd  man ; 
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aod  has  great  influence.  I  found  him  not  quite  impenetnible  to 
our  ways  of  thinking,  about  diurch  matters ;  and  1  should  not 
despair,  were  these  opportunities  to  occur,  of  so  far  introducing 
our  views,  into  the  minds  of  the  best  description  of  Methodist 
preachers,  as  to  give  a  them  steadiness,  which,  as  yet  thev  have 
not ;  and  a  feelinff  toward  the  established  church,  which,  hither- 
to, they  have  had  upon  their  tongues,  far  more  than  in  their 
hearts. 

I  acted  on  the  plan  I  speak  of,  last  Monday,  at  B .     A 

Methodist  preacher,  who  had  preached  in  D— ,  the  even- 
ing before,  came  to  the  chapel  in  the  morning.  I  desired  to 
teU  him,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  walk  about  with  him  after 
breakfast.  I  did  so ;  and  got  into  very  reasonable  talk  with 
him.  I  told  him,  that  my  grand  exception  to  Methodism  was, 
that,  though  capital  for  giving  first  impressions,  it  did  not  pro- 
mote maturity.  I  own^  it  afforded  examples  of  maturity ;  but 
even  ihey  appeared  to  me  not  to  have  the  faculty,  of  diffusing 
what  they  possessed.  This  sounded  strange  to  him ;  so  I  led 
him  to  St.  Paul's  twofold  figure  of  vegetation,  and  building ; 
pointing  out  the  difference,1)etween  the  comparative  passiveness 
implied  in  the  first,  and  the  indispensable  exertion  requisite  in 
the  second ;  which  exertion,  again,  requires  profounder  skill 
than  the  first  business,  in  the  proportion  of,  six  to  one  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  die  true  statement  is,  that  the  first  business 
requires  no  skill,  for  *  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay* ;  but 
the  second  demands  choice  within  choice ;  the  materials  being 
generically  perishable,  and  imperishable  specifically;  more  or 
&SS  precious,  and  more  or  less  vile.  This,  I  further  illustrated, 
by  referring  to  Hebrews,  end  of  v.  and  beginning  of  vi.  and 
begged  him  to  consider,  whether  the  Methocusts  luid  any  idea 
of  what  it  was  to  leave  first  principles  ?  I  showed  him  how 
accurately  these  first  principles  are  classified,  and  enumerated. 

I.  As  things  to  be  taught.  1.  Repentance.  2.  Faith.  8. 
Baptism.  4.  Laying  on  of  hands.  6.  Resurrection.  6. 
Eternal  judgment  if.  As  things  to  be  experimentally  felt  1. 
Illumination.  2.  Tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift.  3.  Being 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  Tasting  the  good 
word  of  God.  6.  Powers  of  the  world  to  come.  AU  which, 
however,  are  but  first  principles,  as  the  connection  shows,  and 
as  is  seen  by  contrastmg  the  highest  of  these  mere  sensations, 
with  the  *  senses  being  exercised,  by  reason  of  use,  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil* :  Siat  is,  good,  from  evil ;  and  more  excel- 
lent, from  less  excellent  I  must  not  add  another  word,  as  I 
am  summoned  to  attend  my  friends. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  69. 
Tq  the  Rec.  J.  Jehb. 

Dnblin  Aug.  tO.  1808. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Yesterday,  I  arrived  here,  after  our  expedition   to  R , 

and  I  must  say  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  was  a  pleasant  busi- 
ness. Our  intercourse  was  never  so  comfortable  before,  as  on 
this  late  occasion.  Every  thing  I  saw  and  heard,  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  my  idea,  of  J.  D.'s  having  been  placed  there  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  in  order  to  his  being,  for  the  present, 
a  shelter  to  the  inferior  plan  of  usefuhiess,  in  which  U.  C.  is 
employed ;  and,  also,  to  his  own  preparedness  for  superior  use- 
fulness, in  the  event  Of  the  fnrst  of  these  suppositions,  no 
man  can  more  feel  the  justness  and  weight  than  G.  C.  himself. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  hear  all  he  says  of  J.  D.  '  He  is 
leaving  us  all  behind',  said  he.  'He  is  the  first  instance  I 
ever  knew,  of  a  man's  life  so  wonderfully  rising  above  his 
faith.'  In  fact,  neither  word,  nor  thought  can  go  higher,  than 
O.  C.'s  estimate  of  J.  D. ;  and  what  is  additio^dly  delightful, 
they  mutually  deem  each  other's  preaching  improved.  I  think, 
with  justest  reason :  G.  being  softened  and  liberalized  ;  and  J. 
being  spiritualized  and  sublimated.  Ailer  all,  thei^e  were 
points  of  palpable  diierence,  between  the  latter  and  me; 
though  neither  was  disposed  to  dwell  on  them.  I  conceive  the 
greatest  dissonance  now  is,  mysticism?  J.  D.  is  persuaded, 
Siat,  in  the  great  ameliorative  process,  the  grand  reliance  here 
below,  is  on  suffering.  This  makes  him  stUl  start  back  from 
the  idea,  of  even  predominant  religious  happiness ;  as  well  as 
disposes  him  overmuch  to  asceticism.  Tet  he  has  somewhat 
given  way.  He  came  the  length  of  allowing,  that  my  view 
was  probably  a  safe  one  for  me ;  but  he  doubted  much  if  it 
would  be  safe  for  him.  There  is  progress,  however,  in  ^lis 
thought :  and  if  there  be  no  retrogressioD,  we  may  indulse 
strong  hope.  Besides,  he  is  in  the  very  best  school  imaeinabi^ 
for  being  trained  aright,  in  this  vety  particular :  for  G.  C.,  with 
lower,  and  less  philosophical  views,  is  obviously  happy,  and  yet 
obviously  safe.  Why,  then,  shouki  not  J.  D*  be  as  luippy,  and 
as  safe,  as  the  other? 

This,  I  think,  he  will  feel  more  and  more ;  and  kam  wisdom 
from  it  I  trust  he  will  also  improve,  in  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Scripture ;  and  find  in  that,  what  assuredly  it  contains,  the 
true  antidote  against  all  excesses.    6.  C.  preached  on  Sunday 
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morning ;  and  J.  D.  in  the  evening.  The  fiermon  of  the  latter 
was  of  coarse  a  good  deal,  indeed  wholl/f  in  his  own  way ;  but 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  solidly  good  and  useful.  Mrs.  P.  L. 
was  much  pleased  with  it ;  yet  not  more  than  there  was  ff ood 
ground  for.  The  evening  sermon  was  explicitly,  and  wiSiout 
compromise,  pious  and  strict  The  subject  was  *  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it,  &c.'  St  Matt  25. ;  and  most  clearly,  and 
to  6.  C.'s  delight,  he  showed,  that  it  was  not  mere  beneficence 
which  was  referred  to,  but  predflection  for  the  true  disciples 
and  brethren  (^  our  Savior ;  adducing  as  proof,  his  own  words, 
*  Who  is  m^  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren,  &c.'  On  the 
whole,  notfamg  could  have  been  looked  for  more  pleasant,  than 
our  intercourse  throughout ;  and  nodiinff  could  be  more  cordial 
than  the  {Measure  he  expressed,  at  what  he  had  heard  men  of  the 
bar  say  about  your  preaching. 

I  began  this  letter  in  Dublin,  on  Saturday ;  intending  it  for 
that  night's  post  Monday  is  now  come,  and  I  writing  in  the 
reading  room  of  B  .  I  must,  however,  say  no  more  ;  in 
order  to  catch  an  opportunity,  which,  even  now,  is  hazardous. 
When  you  can  write,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
being  most  cordially  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  LXVII. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Cadiel,  Aug.  SI.  180S. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
How  deeply  am  I  in  your  debt,  and  how  unable  to  repay !  But 
I  must  say  something,  though  it  were  only  to  put  in  an  impudent 
claim  for  nuther  credit :  though,  be  your  patience  what  it  may, 
I  can  hardly  promise  that  I  shall  ever  repay  you  all.  Tour  let- 
ter did  not  reach  me,  or  rather  I  did  not  reach  it,  till   Monday 

last     I  had  been  die  whole  of  the  preceding  week  at  G ; 

from  whence  W accompanied  me  to  CcuaheL  I  communi- 
cated what  you  Bay  about  his  sermon ;  and  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  acquiesce,  in  whatever  you  may  finally  think  expedient ; 
being  convinced  that,  in  such  matters,  there  need  be  no  appeal 
from  your  judgment 

On  every  account,  your  report  of  the  expedition  rejoices  me. 
I  think  I  can  enter  fully  into  the  whole  business ;  and,  surely, 
few  things  could  be  more  truly  delightful,  &an  to  see  fierce  po- 
lemicals  thus  charmed  away,  by  the  bland  and  kindly  influences 
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of  affection  and  good  will.  There  can  be  little  doubt«  that  G. 
C,  and  6.  G/s  system,  will  assume  a  character,  very  far  sur- 
passing ordinaiy  Calvinism.  Who  can  tell,  but  that  in  it,  there 
may  be  a  remote  preparation,  for  the  future  reception  and  dffii- 
sion  of  a  more  excellent  scheme  t  at  all  events,  it  is  a  great 
matter,  that  practical  goodness,  without  dogmatical  theology,  can 
excite  such  cordial  affection :  and  here,  even  our  amiable 
friend's  mysticism  and  asceticism  may  do  essential  service.  Is 
it  not  probable,  that  these  generate  a  kind  of  goodness,  most 
likely  to  attract  people  of  6.  C.'s  school ;  and  that,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  produce  in  J.  D.,  a  greater  degree  of  tenderness, 

for  the  wilderness  piety  of  his  R friends,  than  could  have 

arisen,  merely  from  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  and 
tolerant  nature  ?  I  own  I  am  disposed  to  view  the  veiy  disso- 
nances from  our  way  of  thinking,  as  part  of  the  providential 
apparatus,  which  fits  J.  D.  for  exercising  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  other  plan  of  usefulness ;  and  perhaps,  when 
that  is  able  to  subsist  alone,  he  may  be  brought  to  throw  off 
these  exuviie,  and  move  unfettered,  and  ran^e  at  large,  in  the 
wider  field,  and  purer  air,  of  our  system.  He  would,  in  truth, 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition  :  not  that  I  expect  he  will  ever  be- 
come thoroughly  solid  and  consecutive ;  but  I  soberij  think, 
that,  if  he  were  cordially  to  embrace  our  ways  of  thinking,  he 
would  produce  greater  popular  efiect,  than  any  olher  individual 
in  the  community  would  be  capable  of  doing ;  and  that  this  very 
want  of  compactness  and  arrangement,  would,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, conduce  to  his  popularity. 

If  you  could  but  suggest  a  text  and  subject,  in  my  way,  it 
would  be  a  wondrous  stimulus  and  aid  to, 

Tour  most  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Jbbv. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashed  Sept.  10.  1600. 
Mt.  DEAR   FrIBND, 

The  near  prospect  of  seeing  you  at  Cashel,  has  been  absolute- 
ly reviving  to  my  spirits ;  and  you  will  readily  believe,  tlmt  it  af- 
forded no  small  gratification  to  our  friend*  fli  the  palace. 

I  must  sfl^,  tl^t  I  have  been  wofully  disappointed  in  Paley** 
sermons.    There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  choice  passages ;  very 

VOL.  I.  36 
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few,  however,  besides  those,  which  we  had  previously  selected 
for  UB«  in  different  Reviews.  And  even  here,  I  suspect  he  of- 
ten uses  a  more  spiritual  phraseology,  than  his  sentiments  entitle 
him  to.  He  talks  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  divine  grace  ; 
but  we  discover,  in  other  places,  that,  by  grace,  he  means  no- 
thing more  than  favor.  He  describes,  most  nobly,  the  habit  of 
devotion ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  specify  the  subject-matter  of 
devotion,  as  sermon  viii.  142.,  does  he  not  betray  wonderful 
tameness  ?  There  is,  assuredly,  nothing  of  Chrysostomian  fer- 
vor ;  no  wing ;  no  tendency  to  soar.  His  notions  of  love  to 
God,  are  absolutely  grovelling.  See  p.  42.,  sermon  ii.  &c. : 
*  Towards  the  author  of  an  obligation  which  is  infinite,  thankful- 
ness is  the  only  species  of  love  which  can  exist !'  In  sermon 
xviii.  p.  288.,  and  sermon  xxii.  p.  341.,  does  he  not  speak  the 
language  of  most  unqualified  arianism  1  So,  at  least,  it  i^pears 
to  me  ;  for  I  think  none  but  an  arian  can  maintain,  that  the  eter- 
nal Aoyog  is  now  advanced  to  a  higher  state,  Uian  what  he 
possessed  before  his  incarnation  ;  and  that  none  but  an  arian 
oould  speak  of  *  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven',  merely  as 
being  '  united  with  the  Deity,  as  no  other  person  is  united.' 
This,  surely,  is  ranker  arianism  than  Dr.  Clarke's.  Add,  that, 
in  no  part  of  his  sermons,  is  Christ  explicitly  termed,  God.  A£^ 
ter  all,  this  work  may  do  good.  In  many  points,  Paley  seems 
to  have  advanced  on  himself,  and  on  all  of  his  school.  Some 
important  principles  are  laid  down ;  and  some  valuable  conces- 
sions are  made :  and  he  aflbrds  not  a  few  happy  instances,  of 
what  may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  familiarizing  deep  truth,  by 
divesting  it  of  technical  phraseology. 

Last  night,  I  got  my  reviews.  They  seem,  so  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  them,  more  interesting  than  usual.  Is  there  not, 
however,  too  much  effort  at  fine  writing,  and  at  originality  of 
expression,  in  the  Eclectic  1  I  felt  particularly  disposed  to  ask 
myseif  this  question,  in  reading  the  article  upon  Cowper's  Mil- 
ton ;  which  also  sins  against  just  taste,  and  enlightened  piety. 

Do  you  not  like  the  article  in  the  Christ.  Obs.,  on  Miss  Smith's 
fragments  ?  There  is  a  liberality  in  it,  which  I  have  seldom 
seen  exhibited  in  that  work.  The  writer,  whatever  may  be  his  the- 
ological sentiments,  is  evidently  not  afraid  to  move  without  doc- 
trinal shackles  ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  him  quoting,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  some  passages  with  which  I  myself  had 
been  particularly  pleased,  in  reading  the  work  at  large.  This 
was,  assuredly,  a  prodigy  of  a  young  woman.  Such  mature,,3uch 
just  and  deep  reflections,  at  such  an  age,  and  with  so  little  oppor- 
tunity of  sound  religious  instruction,  astonish  me.  What  she  says 
of  humility  is  admirable  ;   and  the  passage  begiiming,  <  Great 
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actions,  &c/  C.  O.  p.  518, 2.  is  woAderfuUy  solid  and  practical. 
These  sayings  are  worthy  of  Howe.*  mut  might  this  self- 
taught  young  person  have  become,  had  her  religious  friends 

been  of  a  higher  school,  than  Mrs.  B ^  and  Dr.  R ! 

I  am  sure  the  passage  you  recommend  for  a  text,  is  pregnant ; 
but  I  cannot,  at  present,  draw  a  mental  sketch  of  a  sermon  from 
it  With  the  aid  of  hints,  I  mi^t  Tou  know,  that  from  hints 
I  always  work  best :  therefore,  if  you  can,  do  write  about  a  page 
on  the  subject  I  long  to  be  set  at  work,  but  I  am  not  auto- 
matous.     I  need  to  be  wound  up. 

Tours  most  affectionately, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  60. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

Dawtoa  Street,  Sept.  It. 

Mr  DEAR  Frikivd, 
I  MUST  not  attempt  to  give  hints  about  the  text,  as  (the  bell- 
man, I  was  going  to  say,  is  in  thb  street . .  but  that  is  past,)  a 
friend  has  come  in ;  and  I  must  merely  add,  that  I  thank  you 
for  your  pleasant  and  interesting  letter :  your  superscription, 
ever  refreshing  me ;  and  your  contents,  never  disappointing  me* 
I  agree  in  all  your  remarks ;  and  do  assure  you,  I  thought  of 
Howe,  while  I  read  the  fragments.  Mark  that !  I  must  only 
lodge  an  exception,  about  the  remarks  in  the  CO.;  as  some 
recollection  hovers  over  me,  of  my  being  struck  with  some  dis- 
sentient, or  jealous  ideas.  Whatever  they  were,  if  they  were 
just,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  expUcate  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  believe  me, 

Ever,  most  cordially  yours, 

Albx.  Knox. 


LETTER  61. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Sept.  tl.  1806.    After  diimer. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  SHALL  have  little  time,  and  can  of  course  say  little ;  but  little 
or  much,  you  shall  have  till  the  last  minute. 

*  The  author  of  the  '  Meditations.' .  .  Ed. 
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Poor  —  hM  loft  hit  daug^t^,  and  has  had  his  wife  in  a  dan- 
geroua  fever.  I  received  a  letter  from  hinit  yeaterday  morning, 
acquaintinp;  me  with  the  latter  fact ;  and  ezinreaaing  hope,  that 
the  worst  la  over.  I  trust  he  is  n^bL  One  way  or  other,  —— 
Kill  be  *  brought  to  the  haven,  where  he  should  be.'  I  was 
mlified  by  his  writing  to  me,  in  a  way  above  all  selfirimess. 
I  was  fflad  on  his  own  account ;  for  there  is  so  much,  in  the 
things  I  sa)r,  to  revoh  his  natural  feelings,  that  his  kindliness  to- 
wards me,  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  symptom  of  advanced,  and 
advancing  self-subjugation. 

I  have  lately  read  a  beautiful  kind  of  thing ;  the  Life  and 
Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White.  Perhaps  I  have  alreadjr 
mentioned  it  toyou.  Could  I  catch  it  in  paper,  I  would  send  it 
by  post  H.  K.  W.  was  a  prodiev ;  too  much  marked  with 
precocity,  certainly,  to  afford  hope  of  continuity ;  but  a  wonder- 
lul  creature  he  was,  undoubtedly,  both  for  talent,  and  piety. 
The  latter  cordial ;  but,  as  it  should  seem,  not  sufficiently  steady. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance,  which  the  initiated  only  can  under- 
stand, accounts  best  for  an  otherwise  inscrutable  arrangement 

I  have  had  some  pleasant  talk  with  Methodists,  on  two  occa- 
sions, this  week.  In  both  instances,  I  have  been  profoundly 
^ratified.  A  wonderful  willingness  appeared  to  drink  in  what 
1  said ;  and  ike  approbation  given  to  it,  was  so  discrimina- 
tively,  and  so  tastefully  expressed,  that  my  satisfaction  was  as 
deep  as  it  has  ever  been ;  two  or  three  speoal  instances,  always 
excepted.  The  cordiality  of  reception  was  such,  that  it  has 
really  given  hope  of  doing  some  good,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  my  old  friend.  Severed  more  and  more  as  they  are, 
fh>m  their  brethren  in  England,  they  may  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  primitive  doctrine  from  us  (qualescunque  sumus) ;  and,  if 
so,  what  might  not  this  lead  to  t  The  Memodists,  without  any 
outward  alteration,  that  any  one  could  discover  but  ourselves, 
might  positively,  in  my  judgment,  become  the  most  efficient 
friends  to  the  established  church  simply  by  their  being  brought 
to  breathe  the  same  spirit  with  itself. 

I  may  appear  over  sanguine,  but  a  short  letter  cannot  explain 
all  my  grounds. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cuhal,  Oct.  20.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Frjbnd, 
About  a  month  ago,  I  wrote  you  a  very  prolix  letter ;  which,  I 
fear,  has  fri^tened  you  out  of  all  correspondence  with  me.  I 
am  now  about  to  write  a  very  short  one ;  and  in  the  first  pLice, 
let  me  mention,  that  the  Archbishop  intends  setting  off,  to-mor- 
row, for  town  :  so  that,  of  course,  you  will  see  hmi,  either  on 
Saturday,  or  Sunday. 

It  wiU  give  you  pleasure  to  hear,  that  a  living  of  600/.  falls  to 
my  worthy  friend,  Greo.  Forster.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
Archbishop's  cure,  by  J.  Forster*,  who  is  to  come  and  reside 
in  Cashel. 

I  wish  to  know,  whether  you  would  have,  any  objection  to 
present  a  memorial  from  me,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  reve* 
nue,  through  your  fiiend  Mr.  H.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  quit 
rent;  and  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  saving  me  12/.',  which, 
you  know,  would  buy  twelve  quartos*  If  vou  can  do  me  this 
good  office,  with  perfect  ease  to  your  own  feelings,  I  know  you 
will  not  hesitate;  and,  on  no  other  terms,  should  I  wish  to 
engage  you  in  this,  or  any  other  corcem,  of 

Tour  very  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Jouif  Jkbb. 


LETTER  62« 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BeUevue,  Oct.  24.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Nothing  on  this  earth  could  be  more  unfounded,  than  ^our 
suspicion  about  the  prolixity  of  your  letter.    When  I  receive  a 

*  The  Rev.  James  William  Forater,  LL.D.,  Vicar  General  of  Limerick,  and 
for  more  than  six  years,  Commissary  of  the  united  dioceses.  The  addresses 
unanimoiisly  presented  to  Dr.  Forster,  on  the  close  of  his  delegated  administration, 
by  the  assemoled  clergy  of  Limerick  and  Ardfert.  irateful  as  they  naturally  were 
to  the  feelings  of  his  attached  brotlier,  have  a  still  higher  value,  as  testimonies  to  the 
wisdom  with  which,  absent  or  present,  in  sickness  no  less  than  in  he^th,  the 
preiiding  mind  of  Bishop  Jebb  guided  and  governed  the  portion  of  Christ's  Church 
committed  to  his  charge.  . .  Ed. 
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letter  from  you,  my  iirst  matter  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  it  is  lull ; 
my  certainty  of  the  quality,  ever  making  quantity,  alone,  my  point 
of  solicitude.  No,  my  friend.  Every  particle  of  your  letter 
was  interesting  to  me. 

I  am  very  glad,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  of  what  you  tell  me 
concerning  the  two  Forsters.  The  greater  arrangement  is 
clearly  right ;  the  latter  consequent  one,  I  hope  will  he  the 
source  of  advantage  to  J.  F. ;  and  then  it  will  not  fail  to  give 
pleasure  to  you. 

I  could  say  many  things,  hut  I  wish  this  letter  to  go  to  you 
hy  to-night's  post ;  and  I  look  forward  to  another  mode  of  com- 
munication. I  am  sure  your  arrangement  of  St  James,  is 
founded  in  fact ;  hut,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  same  confor- 
mation, with  more  or  less  exactness,  is  evenr  now  and  then  oc- 
curring, in  all  the  apostolic  writings  ;  and,  I  imagine,  an  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  might  often  he  found  of  use,  in  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  obscure  passages. 

Tour  collection  from  the  philosophers  and  poets,  I  greatly 
like  ;  and  I  conceive,  it  might  be  highly  useful  to  keep  the  plan 
open  for  continual  increase,  in  the  way  of,  not  a  conunon,  but  a 
special  place-book.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  method  of  enriching  one's 
own  mind  and  memory,  with  materials  applicable  to  the  noblest 
purposes.  Had  not  Leighton  followed  theit  method,  his  Prelec- 
tions would  not  have  been  the  elegant  things  they  are ;  nor 
would  any  of  his  writings  have  had  that  depth  and  richness  (^ 
thought,  which  all  vmters,  that  understand  and  feel  him,  agree 
in  acknowledging. 

My  movements  will  be  reeulated  by  those  of  the  Archbishop, 
from  whom  I  have  not  lately  heard,  but  shall  probably  see  to- 
morrow, (when  I  mean  to  be  in  town)  or  Wednesday,  at  fiir- 
thest  I  had,  some  time  since,  the  kindest  possible  letter  from 
him ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  new  arrangements  he  may  have 
made,  since.  Therefore,  till  I  see  him,  I  can  say  nothing  posi- 
tively, except  that,  when  I  go,  I  must  go  round  by  Newtown 
Barn" ;  where,  however,  I  sheJl  stay  only  a  very  few  days. 

Write  to  me,  when  you  can,  and  as  largely  as  you  can.  Be 
assured,  I  can  never  cease  to  value  what  you  say  to  me  ;  and 
shall  never  be  wilfully  negligent  in  replying. 

Tours  ever, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  LXX. 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashel,  Oct.  27.  1808. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Your  very  kind  letter  has  set  my  mind  at  ease.  For  the 
truth  is,  I  was  not  inapprehensive,  that  my  late  pursuits  might 
have  appeared  to  you,  either  trifling  in  themselves,  or  too  eagerly 
followed  ;  or,  perhaps  even  followed  to  the  neglect  of  other, 
and  weightier  matters  :  and  imder  this  misapprehension,  I  could 
not  help  construing  your  silence,  into  a  tacit  rebuke.  To  most 
people,  say  what  I  might,  this  feeling  would  often  yield  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  consciousness.  But  you  know  how  to  appreciate 
more  tenderly,  the  weaknesses  of  a  sensitively  nervous  man. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  I  do  not  con- 
demn myself.  It  is  my  anxious  wish  and  effort,  that  J  may  not 
be  carried  away  by  any  hobby-horse ;  and  I  know  that,  at  any 
moment,  I  would  with  joy  put  aside  all  the  poets,  phUosophers, 
and  fathers,  for  even  the  remote  prospect  of  being  able  to  com- 
pose a  sermon.  But,  '  Quod  possumus,  non  quod  volumus.' 
Two  years  ago,  you  gave  me  a  very  sound  and  seasonable  piece 
of  advice,  ♦  Use  every  thing,  but  do  not  let  yourself  become 
fond  of  any  thing.'     This,  I  hope,  I  never  shall  forget. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  plan  of  my  little  philosophical  collec- 
tions ;  and,  I  have,  in  intention,  anticipated  your  suggestion  of 
keeping  it  open  for  further  increase,  as  choice  materials  might 
present  themselves.  At  a  future  day,  when  I  have  the  proper 
books  in  my  own  possession,  for  it  b  uncomfortable  to  be  drag- 
ging the  folios  of  the  library  to  my  own  apartments,  I  hope  to 
collect,  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  fathers.  Such  a  plan,  I 
should  conceive,  is  peculiarly  proper  for  me.  For  whether  it 
be  from  the  natural  temperament  of  my  mind,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  my  small  literary  movements  difier  from  those  of  most 
men.  All  my  little  acquisitions,  are  made  by  short,  but  some- 
what vigorous  incursions.  I  am  not  able  to  carry  on  a  regular 
siege ;  much  less,  to  establish  myself,  in  the  territory  I  have  in- 
vaded ;  and  therefore,  whenever  I  have  gained  a  little  booty,  t 
am  glad  to  retire  with  it  into  my  fastnesses,  and  wait  my  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fresh  sally.  Now,  whatever  is  acquired  in  this  pre- 
datory manner,  is  very  difficult  to  retain  ;  and,  hence,  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  of  providinir  magazines,  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  one's  spoil ;  lest  the  fruits  of  one  incursion  be  lost, 
while  we  are  out  upon  another.     This  allegory  has  grown  into 
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greater  length,  and  I  fear  into  more  perplexity  than  I  had  dreamt 
of;  but  you.need  not  be  told  what  it  means.  It  is  my  object 
to  secure  the  power  of  retaining,  and  applying  those  materials, 
which,  from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  and  Sie  detached,  not 
to  say  the  desultory  mode  of  their  acquisition,  would  otherwise 
*  escape^the  memory,  or  fail  of  being  applicable  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose.    * 

I  am  thinking,  at  present,  of  composing  a  discourse,  on  that 
text  of  Saint  reter,  <  The  end  of  all  thuiss  is  at  hand,  be  ye 
therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.'  If  I  can  succeed,  I  in- 
tend it  for  next  Sunday  se'nnight.     When  I  look  back  upon  the 

whole  time  that  has  passed,  since  we  parted  at  B ,  it  is 

enough  to  dispirit  me  sadly,  that  I  have  absolutely  written  but 
one  sermon ;  and  that,  not  at  all  to  my  mind.  In  this  dearth, 
I  have  been  reduced  to  draw,  a  very  little,  on  Whitty ;  and, 
chiefly,  on  my  old  stock,  for  I  cannot  transcribe.  All,  however, 
is,  I  trust,  for  the  best  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  idleness. 
There  has  been  an  effort  4o  lay  up,  *  quod  mox  depromere  pos- 
sum.' And  I  hope  the  obvious  lesson,  of  diffidence  in  myself, 
has  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Meanwhile,  there  have  been, 
and  are,  feelings  of*^  a  hopeful,  and  perhaps,  even  of  a  compla- 
cent nature.  I  think  I  have  been  gaining  clearer  views  than  I 
ever  had,  how  the  instrumental  powers  should  be  made  use  of; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Cicero  and  QuincHlian,  I  hope  to  find  my 
way,  to  a  more  easy  and  graceful,  as  well  as  forcible  man- 
agement of  language.  To  get  rid  of  stiffness  and  elaborate- 
ness, and  to  attam  simplicity'  and  freedom,  is,  I  believe,  an  elab- 
orate process  ;  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  labor  in  this  department 
For,  I  do  verily  believe  that  I  have  little  or  nothing  of^an  orig- 
inative mind  ;  but  that,  if  they  are  duly  cultivated,  there  are  ca- 
pacities in  me,  for  giving  to  truth,  however  I  may  come  at  it, 
some  of  the  graces  of  diction.  This,  I  feel  a  presentiment,  is  to 
be  my  department :  and  for  this,  I  am  desirous  to  prepare.  One 
object  which  I  wish  to  keep  in  view,  is,  such  an  arrangement 
and  disposition,  both  of  words  and  sentences,  as  may  appear 
the  most  natural,  and  even  fortuitous ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  gratify  the  ear  with  a  certain  sweetness  and  harmony, 
that  can  be  better  felt,  than  described.  Some  one  has  remarked, 
that,  in  listening  to  an  innumerous,  and  unharmonious  discourse, 
people  feel  wearied  and  irksome,  they  do  not  know  why ;  and 
that,  let  the  matter  be  ever  so  excellent.  This,  I  am  sure,  is 
an  observation  perfectly  founded  in  truth  and  nature.  For  all 
men  have  ears.  *  Unum  est,  et  simplex  aurium  judicium,  et 
promiscue  ac  communiter,  stultis  ac  sapientibus,  a  natura  da- 
tum', says  Cicero ;  and  says  Quinctilian,  '  Docti  rationem 
componendi  intelli^unt ;  indocti  voluptatem.'    So  that  in  this 
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respect,  we  are  debtors,  not  only  to  the  Grreeks,  but  also  to  the 
Barbarians. 

[Unfinished.) 


LETTER  68. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  Street,  Nov.  3.  1806. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
*  *  *  *  «  « 

4t  *  «  m  *  m 

Tou  know,  before  this,  that  my  visit  to  you  is  postponed.  I 
love  home  so  entirely,  as  to  make  it  somewhat  of  an  effort  in 
me  to  move.  But  those  I  love  elsewhere,  have  too  strong  a 
hold  upon  my  heart,  not  to  draw  me  easily  to  them.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  prospect  of  real  pleasure,  in  going ;  and  there  is 
a  sensation  of  pleasure,  in  staying.  My  mind  was  perfectly 
ready  for  one,  and  is  as  perfectly  acquiescent  in  the  odier. 

Your  text  is  probably,  ere  this,  disposed  of;  but,  at  all  events, 
you  are  interested,  in  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  It  was  pro- 
bably spoken,  under  a  strong  feeling  of  the  approaching  judg- 
ments, on  Judea,  and  Jerumlem ;  which,  perhaps,  were  then 
confounded,  by  most  christian  Jews,  with  *the  end  of  all 
things,'  in  its  fullest  sense.  There  is,  certainly,  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  foresight  was  the  peculiar  of  St  Peter,  and  a  pur- 
pose of  divine  Providence  might  be  answered,  in  his  unfounded 
apprel^nsion.  It  might  lead  him  to  express  more  strongly,  what 
ought  to  be  felt,  than  a  juster  view  of  the  ftict  would  have  sug- 
gested. 

But  how  true  is  it,  respecting  us,  individually,  that  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand !  *  In  tiie  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death' : 
or,  as  §t  Peter  himself  wonderfully  expresses  it,  Tovwp  ovp 
napntp  Xwgievfayy  noTOtrrovg  Set  i^a^j^fi^v  ifMig  ev  dyta^g  avmvr^ 
4paif  ua&  BvasdBtaig.     Casimir's  thought  occurs  to  me : 

Te,  licet  multo  pretiosus  auro 
GemmeA  ▼estem  moderere  zona 
fit  super  coUo  T^rias  amicot 

FuMila  lanaa, 
Jure  PhoBniasu  raga  penna  cristia 
Stare  labenti  dubitat  galoro : 
Jure,  quo  fulgis  timidum  refigi 

Palluit  aurum. 

This,  you  see,  is  navj^v  Ivoftsvwv, .  .  because  « these  things 
perish  in  the  umng.'    They  have  no  solidity  in  themselves.. 
VOL.  I.  37 
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They  are  phantomB  of  bliss ;  except  they  are  used  exactly  as 
they  dKHild  be ;  that  is,  as  St.  Paul  explains,  1  Cor.  viL  29, 
&c- 

The  direction,  founded  on  the  approach  of  the  end  of  all 
thingSf  strikes  me  as  remaikaUy  just  Be  ye,  therefore,  sober : 
this  rdPexB  to '  all  things^ :  *  and  watch  unto  prayer* :  this  refers 
to  *  die  end.'  Because  every  thing  is  transient,  evanescent, «  . 
use  every  thing  soberly ;  and  because  the  end  is  coming,  be 
watchfuL  It  is,  literally,  ^  take  time,  from  your  sleep,  for  devo- 
tion.' Though  the  finest  interpretation,  is  that  of  our  Lord. 
^  Let  your  loins  be  girded,  and  your  lamps  burning,  and  ye 
yourselves,  like  those  who  wait  for  their  Lord ;  that,  when  he 
Cometh  and  knocketh,  ye  may  open  imto  him  immediately.' 

Still,  however,  the  pobriety  lies,  in  the  manner  of  using  what 
b  present ;  and  the  watchfulness,  in  being  prepared  for  what  is 
to  come.  The  shade  thrown  into  the  picture,  by  placing  it  in 
ttie  ni^t,  is  excellent ;  and  it  leaves  room  for  the  delightful 
beaming  in,  of  a  special  and  peculiar  day :  *  Te,  brediren,  are 
not  in  darkness,  that,  that  day  diould  overtake  you  as  a  thief,' 
&c.  Obsenre,  how  exactly  iiistorical  facts  are  so  arranged,  as 
to  accord  with  spiritual  thmgs.  We  are  told  in  £xodus,  that, 
when  God  sent,  upon  the  Egyptians,  darkness  that  might  be 
felt,  (hough  the  Egyptians  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any 
from  his  place  for  ^ree  days',  yet  *  all  the  children  of  Israd 
had  light  in  their  dwellings.'  Thus,  even  the  night  of  the  chris- 
tian, is  better  than  this  world's  day.  £ven  their  sobriety,  has 
infinitely  more  hikri^  in  it,  than  the  utmost  gaie^  of  those, 
who  live  in  pleasure ;  and  dieir  watchftdness,  is  that  of  ^ose, 
*  who  look  for  the  morning.' 

I  greatly  like  your  quotation  from  JElian.  Dr.  Na^*  was 
to  have  been  employed  yesterday  evening,  in  tracing  the  mean- 
ing of  alfjdevat :  but  what  the  result  has  been,  I  cannot  yet  tell. 
But  I  can  tell,  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  your  letter  to  him. 
My  only  objection  to  iElian's  quotation,  is,  mat  it  inverts  the 
order ;  Hierocles'  order  ^^«t^  and  AXijOsiu^  accords  accurately 
with  the  method  pursued,  by  him,  whom  he  explains ;  the  exot- 
eric first,  then  the  esoteric.  But  Horace,  who,  I  conceive,  had 
exactly  the  same  thought  in  his  view,  may  be  charged  with  die 
same  mversion. 

Quid  venun  atque  d^una  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnia  in  hoc  ■um. 

On  another  occasion,  however,  he  hits  more  stricdy  on  the 
right  order. 

*  Bichard  Herbert  Nash,  D.  D.,  fermerly  senior  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoUep), 
Dublin,  now  rector  of  Ardstraw,  diocese  of  Derry.  A  scholar  and  divine,  who  de- 
•enredly  possesaed,  and  justly  apfireeiates,  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Jebb. . .  Ed. 


i9i 

Atque  inter  lylTAB  Aciuiemi  querere  vfrMJn. 

In  these  quotatkms,  I  may  be  fanciful ;  botf  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  A^6xii  and  AXfidBta  of  Hierodes  correspond,  to  the  exote- 
ric, and  esoteric,  of  Pythagoras.      And  let  Dr.  M^ say 

what  he  may,  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement  between  this  grsr 
dation,  and  ^rtiat  is  every  where  presenting  itself  in  the  gospel. 
Farewell. .  Most  cordially  yours  Siways, 

Alex.  Kivox. 


LETTER  LXXI. 
To  Ji.  Knox^  E»q. 

Caihd,  Stmday  Nov.  6.  1806. 
Mr  D«AR  Friend, 
Instead  of  being  this  day  at  church,  I  have  been  confined  to 
my  room ;  having  sprained  my  back  early  last  week.  For  the 
firat  two  or  three  days,  the  pain  was  intense ;  but  it  is  now 
much  abated ;  and  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  afi>ot  again.  At  pre- 
sent, I  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  on  a 
subject  not  unsuitable  to  tiie  day. 

Your  hints  on  1  Peter  iv.  7.  which,  from  mv  late  accident, 
have  arriyed  quite  in  time,  were  trufy  acceptable ;  and  I  hc^ 
to  profit  by  them.  I  doiidbt,  however,  irtiether  the  apostle  in- 
tended a  mght  scene ;  and  I  will  teU  you  my  reasons. 

1.  After  carefully  exanuning  more  than  tweniy  passages, 
where  watchfulness  is  inculcated,  I  find  that,  wherever  it  is 
manifestly  opposed  to  sleep,  or  connected  with  the  idea  of  ni^t, 
whether  literally  or  spiritually,  one  or  other  of  the  verbs, 
y^/o^<v,  and  ayqvnvBmy  is  uniformly  employed. 

2.  The  verb,  which,  in  tiiis  passage,  we  translate  *  watch%  is 
pfl^ :  for  both  the  literal,  and  figurative  meaning  of  wiiich,  see 
Schleusner  and  Paridiurst  It  could  not  here  be  rendered, 
*  be  sober' ;  that  translation  being  pre-occupied  by  the  verb, 
owpgopijaaja ;  and  perhaps  the  present  version  gives  die  mean- 
ing, with  as  much  precision,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  ad- 
mit :  1  Thess.  v.  6.  and  8.  aXla  yqriyoqnfMP,  Mat  Ptf<pvft9yy  and 
ilfuig  9s  'fi/i8(^s  oyisg  vi^qm/iew.  In  the  former  of  these  verses, 
p^ipta  being  added  to  yq^yoqen^  must  mean  something  distinct 
fi'om  mere  wakefulness,  and,  therefore,  we  render  it,  *  be 
sober%  and,  in  the  latter,  this  duty,  whatever  it  be,  is  made  a 
duty  of  the  day,  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  au  ds  piffpe  ev  naat.  Here,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  our  translators  give  a  wrong  rendering ; 
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it  being*  I  conceive,  the  apostle's  meaning,  diat  St  Timothy 
should  oppose  the  soberness  t^c  altfSeutgy  to  the  fiv&ot,  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  1  Pet  i.  13.  Our  version  renders 
p^ifOPTeSf  « be  sober.'  1  Pet  v.  8.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
two  verbs  ^v^P^f  &nd  yqvY^^^f  &nd  am  I  fanciful  in  thinking 
there  is,  in  this  passage,  a  peculiar  beautj  and  propriety  ?  Our 
adversary  the  devil  goes  about,  day  and  nigjit ;  therefore,  at 
each  season,  we  should  be  upon  our  guard.  By  day,  vr^ipare, 
be  sober ;  and  by  night,  yf^riyognaaiB^  be  wakeful. 

3.  Tour  idea,  *  take  time  from  your  sleep  for  devotion',  is  no 
less  scripturaJ,  than  it  is  both  beautiful  and  important  What 
fine  practical  illustrations  of  it  are  in  the  Psalms;  and,  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  have  it  clearly,  St  Matt  xxvi.  41. 
j'^^jro^etTfi,  %(u  nQotrsvx^cde.  And  St  mark  xiii.  33.  ay^vTiyBiTSy 
Mai  n^aevxsade.  Add,  more  expressly,  Col.  iv.  2.  iij  w^acv/ij 
n^oaMaqteQens,  yq^yoffovviBg  ey  avTij,  bp  £Vjr«r^cni4](.  And  most 
beautiful  of  all,  Eph.  vi.  18.  dia  natrijg  n^asvxfiS  »a&  deijafotg 
ngocsvxovevoi  av  naprt  xa$g<i^  sy  Uyevftart,  xa«  eis  avr^  iovto 
aygvnvovPXBij  9y  naa^  nqocna^xBi^iicetf  nta  dei^aBt^  &c.,  but  I 
doubt  it  does  not  apply  to  1  Pet  iv.  7.  I  feel  as  if  the  text 
could  be  best  managed,  by  reversing  the  order.  This,  Arck* 
bishop  Leighton  has  done  aliquatenus;  prayer,  is  manifestly 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  the  end  of  the  exhortation ;  watchfulness 
the  habitual  attention,  to  every  thing  within  and  without,  iidiich 
is  essential  to  right  devotion ;  awpffoawtiy  the  state  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  is  to  produce  this  habitual  attention ;  and  the 
conviction,  that  tfie  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  is  the  grand 
motive ;  the  weight,  which  is  to  set  all  in  motion.  In  this 
arrangement,  you  will  observe,  that  I  have  aimed  at  being  more 
systematic  and  consecutive  than  Leighton ;  but  veiy  probably  I 
may,  after  all,  be  wrong. 

Taking  it,  however,  in  this  view,  I  would,  I.  enter  at  once, 
on  the  subject  of  prayer ;  its  usefulness,  its  excellence,  its  hap* 
piness.  Such  being  the  value  and  pleasure  oi  devotion,  woiud 
we  not  imagine  that  all  must  id>ound  in  prayer  ?  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  directly  tiie  reverse :  various  impediments,  within  and 
without :  hence,  the  necessity  of,  II.  watching  unto  prayer ;  that 
is,  of  viffilantly  guarding  against  i^iatever  is  unfriendly  to  devo- 
tion ;  of  viewuig  every  thmg,  with  a  reference  to  the  effi»ct  it  is 
likely  to  have  on  our  prayers.  This  watchfulness  respecting, 
not  merely  things  wrong  in  themselves,  but  things  innocent, 
useful,  laudable;  perimus  licitis.  What  was  it  that  kept  the 
guests,  in  the  parable,  from  the  supper  \  ay^v  ifyoQaaa,  ^svyq 
Pony  fiyoqaaa  nayrB,  yvyaina  Byrifia.  What  then  is  the  remedy  ? 
Are  we  to  renounce  these  things?    By  no  means,  but, 

Oi  BxopjBg  yvvaixag,  6g  fit^  ex^pug  btoi^. 
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Kat  ol  x^t^^t^S,  &S  fill  ;ira»^yT«;, 

Kai  0i  ayo^}^ovtsg,  &g  firj  Maiexoviegf 

Kat  ol  Xgotftsyoi  to  xoaftfa  Terqp,  ^  fitj  ndttaxi}«0fi€yot. 

III.  Thifl  10  the  remedy  ;  and  this  is,  precisely,  the  aw^^rtfoatB 
of  the  text ;  that  is,  a  sound  judgment,  a  sober  estimate  of  all 
things,  not  merely  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart  And  what 
practical  conviction  will  most  effectually  produce  this  judgment 
and  estimate  7  The  text  tells  us,  lY.  *  The  end  of  all  things, 
b  at  hand.'  You  know  what  can  be  said  in  this  branch ;  and  it 
seems  peculiariy  favorable  for  a  peroration,  that  may  apply,  and 
enforce,  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said,  throu^out  ^e  entire 
sermon. 

I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  my  argiAoents,  against  the  text 
being  a  fUght-^ece^  are  valid.  But  the  truth  is,  I  shrink  from 
taking  that  view  of  the  subject ;  having  already  given  it  in  two 
or  three  seroKHis,  aU  preached,  more  thui  once,  in  Cashel.  And 
I  wish,  if  possible,  to  break  new  ground.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  thoughts,  on  the  proposed  plan.  Do  not  fear  to 
object,  for  I  shaU  have  time  to  act  on  your  suggestions,  as  the 
Archbishop  intends  holding  a  confirmation  next  Sunday  ;  a  ser- 
mon for  which  must,  in  tiie  first  instance,  be  prepared ;  and  the 
present  subject  must  lie  over,  at  least,  till  to-morrow  sennight« 


Monday  moniing. 

P.  S.  I  thank  you  for  your  beautiful  quotation  from  Casimir : 
let  me  try  to  repay  you  with  another,  from  the  same  poet. 

....  Cinu  equal  omnes, 
Et  uraa,  qiMC  nM  coluciti  omnium 
Mensura  rerum  est ;  aemitte  sarcinas, 
Oraiideiiu)ue  fortunam  lacerto^  et 

SoUiati  grave  poodus  aim, 
Dum  non  onustUB,  sed  moriar  mens : 
Jam  nunc  pcrennes  divitiaa  mihi 
Nil  concupiscendo  paravi, 
Nil  nimium  metuendo,  pacem. 

Is  not  this  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  atofpgoavv^  ?  It 
is,  indeed,  infinitely  less  poetical,  than  your  exquisite  passage ;  but 
it  is  surely  rich  in  moral  sentiment.  I  dare  say,  the  whole  of  this 
ode,  the  xvith,  2d  book,  may  be  much  more  familiar  to  you,  than 
it  is  to  me.  But  our  taste  must  differ  more  widely,  than  I  am 
willing  to  imagine,  if,  on  taking  down  your  little  Casimir,  and 
giving  the  entire  poem  a  re-perusal,  you  will  think  your  time  mis- 
employed.     Some  stanzas  remind  me,  at  once,  of   Horace's 
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« Otium  Divo8%  and  of  thai  beautiful  choras  in  Seneca^s  Thyes- 
tes,  the  close  of  which,  you  know,  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Ano^w 
Marvel  have  imitated.  A  propoa,  have  ^ou  seen  Seneca  the 
tragedian  ?  If  not,  I  have  an  Elzivir  edition  of  him  entiiely  at 
jTour  service ;  by  accepting  which  you  will  oblige  me. 

The  postponement  of  your  visit  is  a  sad  disappointment 
We  had  all  been  anticipating  it  with  delight  But  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  these  matters  are  ordered  for  us,  far  better  than 
we  could  order  them  ourselves ;  and  therefore  I,  too,  am  cheer- 
fully acquiescent     Major ^  who  came  here  on  Saturday, 

and  sat  with  me  an  hour  last  night,  is  a  sharer  in  CMir  regret ; 

as  he  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  at  N.  B.  and  in  K . 

What  a  deep,  sound,  and  efficient  man  is  this  1  What  weight 
must  he  have,  and  what  good  must  he  do,  in  a  regiment,  every 
officer  of  which,  but  two,  he  was  able  to  keep  entirely  aloof, 

from  all  the  dissipation  of  K !    This  appears  to  me  a  new 

thin^  in  the  earth ;  and  I  must  honestly  own,  that  had  I  been 
in  his  situation,  I  should  neither  have  had  enterprize,  nor  eneigy, 
nor  discretion  enough,  to  effisct  such  a  revolution  among  a  b^y 
of  officere.  The  major  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  »  *. 
He  is  wonderftdly  tolerant  and  catholic,  for  a  calvinist ;  and 
by  no  means  anxious  to  force  or  intrude  his  own  c^nions,  upon 

other  people,  not  so .    He  has  been  very  zealous  in  his 

eSbrts  to  make  converts  from  our  diocese ;  having  fruitlessly 

attempted  both  -r and .     He  told  the  latter,  that  you  are 

ruining  and  perverting  the  diocese  of  Cashel.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  every  one  of  our  clergy,  hope  and  trust  you  will  con- 
tinue the  infection. 

r  was  much  obliged,  and  gratified  by  the  books.  When  they 
arrived,  I  was  keeping  my  bed.  Immediately  I  entered  upon 
the  life  of  Winter,  whidi  I  soon  read  through.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  piece  of  biography  you  brought  me,  this  time  twelve- 
month. Tet  this  man  and  Robinson,  began  their  career,  under 
the  same  auspices.  Assuredly,  Winter  was  amcmgst  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  pious,  the  most  catholic,  and  the  least  prag- 
matical, of  calvinists.  The  leaves  that  were  folded  down,  did 
jiot  afford  me  the  least  gratification,  (I  have  caught  myself  in 
an  ambiguous  phrase,  but  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  it ;) 
and  I  was  pleased,  especially,  and  I  hope  instructed,  by  some 
sensible  observations  on  preaching  and  composition.  My  back 
now  warns  me  to  conclude. 

Yours  most  truly, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  64. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  St.,  Nov.  9.  1800.  6  P.  M. 

Mt  dear  Friekd, 
I  RECEIVED  your  mudi  valued  letter  this  daj,  and  will  attend  to 
the  memoriaJ. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  remarks  on  vii^ftaiB :  and  the  truth  is 
I  forgot,  though,  for  a  reason  I  could  show  you,  I  ought  to  have 
rememhered  that  that  was  the  word.  I  talked,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  being  j^^^^^o^^Tff,  or  a^ffvnvBne,  To  what  you  say, 
therefore,  on  th&  point,  I  wholly  accord. 

But  I  own  to  you,  I  do  not  subscribe  equally  to  the  inversion ; 
as  it  does  not  strike  me  to  be  the  order  of  nature.  What 
is  ultimate,  comes  first.  This,  most  surely  is,  *  the  end  of  aU 
things.'  There  must  be  something  to  make  us  sober,  some 
fact  naturally  impressive.  Such  is,  3ie  end  of  all  dungs ;  ac- 
cordingly, St  Peter  says,  *  be  ye  therefore  sober',  or,  as  you  say 
it,  *'  the  end,  fcc.  is  the  grand  motive,  the  weight  of  which  is  to 
set  all  in  motion' ;  or  as  Gale  quotes  fh>m  Plato,  a^jr^rffxroi'^iroy 
%Bh>g  toip  opttay.  I,  therefore,  would  certainly  not  reverse  the 
order.  ^  The  end  of  all  things',  in  addition  to  all  these  auUiori- 
ties,  being  far  more  directly  intelligible,  than  prayer ;  and  some 
good  portion  of  aokpf^crvyi^,  being  necessary,  to  make  persons 
understand  what  would  be  said  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  This, 
dien,  I  conceive,  is  not  so  properly  the  terminus  ad  quem, 
though,  of  VTiijiare  specially,  it  may  be,  as  it  is  itself  a  means ; 
the  illative  force  of  tibe  therefore^  extending  to  this,  as  really,  as 
to  any  thing  before  it.  The  natural  order,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  1.  The  impressive  announcement,  or  rather  urging  and  il- 
lustrating of  tiie  incontestible  fact.  2.  The  immediate  induction 
*  be  ye  £erefore  sober.'  3.  The  reducing  this  general  feeling 
to  proper  practice,  *  watch  unto  prayer',  which  is,  in  a  word,  de^ 
votional  seriousness ;  an  habitual  commerce  with  divine,  and 
eternal  objects ;  never  losing  si^  of  them ;  ofien  spontane- 
ously turning  the  thoughts  to  item ;  and,  at  evety  due  season, 
rising  into  direct  contemplation  of,  and  converse  with,  God.  I 
must  stop  here,  as  I  have  more  to  sa^,  and  little  time  remaining. 

I  thank  you  for  the  passage  from  Casimir ;  it  is  fuUy  what  you 
state.  If  the  major  be  still  with  you,  my  most  cordial  love  to 
him. 

1  like,  your  liking  the  good  Winter.  The  truth  is,  the  church 
bell,  which  he  had  listen^  to  in  his  cUMhood,  was  never  wholly 
out  of  his  ears. 
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1  trust  (confidently  indeed)  tbat will  not  be  loo  fond 

of  any  — — -  man.     I  am  sure Lb  a  good-minded,  pious 

christian ;  but  their  errors  are  ever,  and  in  all  circumstances,  a 
comparative  blight,  to  the  mind  that  imbibes  them.  They  are, 
to  rightly  informed  christians,  what  salted  meat  is  to  fresh. 
Putr^action  is  escaped,  but  the  native  flavor  is  £one« 

Mr*  — ,  says  of  me,  what,  on  his  princifHes,  I  most  fully 
deserve ;  therefore  1  have  no  ground  for  the  shadow  of  dis- 


pleasure. 


Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  LXXII. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

CMhel,  Not.  90.  1006. 

Mt  dbar  Fribnd, 
I  DO  not  wish  to  let  this  month  close,  without  offering  some  an- 
swer to  your  last  kind  and  valuable  letter.  What  you  said  on 
the  text,  was  to  me  conclusive  :  but  alas,  indisposition  prevented 
me  from  acting  upon  it  Meanwhile,  I  have  not  been  wholly 
precluded  from  employment,  of  an  interesting,  and  I  hope,  not 
unimproving  nature.  My  *  special  place-book',  has  Jbeeik  en* 
riched  with  many  passages,  iU||iBtrative  of  our  christian  philoso- 
phy ;  and  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  reading  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  and  St.  Basil.  The  former,  is  far  more  oi  a  platonist, 
than  I  had  imagined  ;  and  though  from  many  things,  it  appears, 
that  he  had  not  his  naturally  ardent  temper  under  the  best  regu- 
lation, his  aspirings,  still,  were  truly  sublime ;  whilst  he  felt,  at 
heart,  a  deep  humility  ;  or,  that  1  may  borrow  from  his  own 
panegyric  on  St  Athanasius,  he  was,  ^fffijlog  fiBv  tok  Bfiyo^, 
ranatroc  9e  T<p  fp^pfffAari.  As  to  S.  Basil,  1  have  it  in  actual 
contemplation  to  make  a  sermon  out  of  one  of  his  discourses. 
This,  I  think,  is  to  be  done,  partly,  by  fiiee  translation,  with  con- 
siderable omissions ;  partly,  by  exfoliating  ideas,  that  are  like 
rose-buds ;  and  partly,  by  foUowing  any  tolerable  train  of  thought, 
that  may  be  suggested  to  my  own  mind.  On  many  accounts,  a 
close  version  would  not  suit  our  pulpits :  but,  if  I  succeed  in 
this  attempt,  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  open  to  me  a  new, 
a  pleasant,  and  a  useful  field  of  exertion. 

Many  thanks  for  your  good  care  of  me,  as  to  books.  The 
assortment  reached  me  in  perfectly  good  condition,  uid  a  high 
treat  it  is.  At  leisure  hours,  I  have  read,  with  singular  interest 
and  delight,  the  first  vol.  of  H.  K.  White.    I  have  also  read 
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the  Life,  prefixed  to  Robinson's  miscellaneous  works.  What 
a  tuifoulent,  restless,  I  had  almost  said,  terrific  spirit,  has  got 
among  these  general  baptists !  We  live  in  strange  times  ;  and 
may  see  stranger  things  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  more  1  reflect  on  the  modes  of  reading  and  thinking, 
and  the  kind,  also,  of  business,  into  which  I  have  been  gradually, 
and  without  any  plan  of  my  own,  led  forward ;  as  well  as  the 
very  trying  incapacitations,  to  which  I  have  been  made  subject ; 
the  more  soberly  I  think,  that  mine  is  to  be  rather  a  non*de- 
script  function,  than  any  ostensible  routine  of  duty.  My  brother 
clergy  come  to  me  for  information,  and  I  lecture  them;  ar- 
rangements are  desireable,  and  I  sometimes  plan  them ;  and, 
besides,  I  am  engaged  in  a  sort  of  study  and  research,  which, 
weak  as  I  am,  I  may  venture  to  say,  no  clerg3rmBn  in  the  prov- 
ince, besides,  can  pursue.  If  it  pleases  God  to  spare  my  life, 
then  my  little  avocations  may  come  to  tell ;  but  they  cannot  be 
followed,  unless  there  be  a  stated  preacher  here ;  and  if  his  ap- 
pointment do  not  take  place,  I  fear  that  I  must  give  up,  what  I 
see  proceeding  satisfactorily,  without  effecting  £e  object  of  this 
relinquishment :  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  my  health,  nor 
my  powers,  qualify  me  for  a  stated  working  preacher ;  whilst  I 
feel,  that,  by  preaching  to  my  brother  clergy,  in  my  own  room, 
I  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  good  to  many  parishes.  The 
other  matter  which  I  had  to  mention,  is  comparatively  of  slight 
importance ;  and  may,  therefore,  well  stand  over.  If  I  talk 
unreasonably,  set  me  right  If  o&erwise,  I  know  you  will  be 
disposed  to  help  me.  By  thus  speaking  what  I  feel,  *•  liberavi 
animam  meam' ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  most  kindly  and  wisely  ordered,  by  the  kindest  and 
wisest  of  .Beings. 

I  have  found  two  passages  in  Aristotle's  Nicomachian  Ethics, 
and  one  in  Ephrem  Syrus,  which  throw  a  Hsht  on  ttlri&ev€tr. 
No  lexicographer  or  commentator,  to  whom  I  nave  access,  has 
noticed  them :  at  a  future  day,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  send  them, 
with  a  few  observations.  Excuse  incoherences,  for  I  have 
written  fast,  my  first  thoughts,  in  the  firet  words  that  presented 
themselves.     Without  ma£ng  excuses. 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.    My  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Fergusson. 
VOL.  I.  88 
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LETTER  66. 
To  ike  Jteo.  J.  JM. 

DawMO  8c^  Dec  S.  1306. 


Mt  dbae  Friend, 
I  BSCBiVBD  your  most  acceptable  letter  this  momiiig ;  and  it 
gives  me  sincere  (deaauret  that  my  random  dispatch  of  books 
was  not  unpleasant  to  you.  I  think  it  necessanr  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said,  of  the  ground  we 
take ;  and  beyond  Bolmison,  we  need  not  go*  His  memoir  of 
Saurin,  and  of  Claude,  are,  in  my  mind,  interestinff ;  especiallv 
the  latter.  Do  you  observe,  how  studiousljr  he  csUb  the  Frenda 
Roman  Catholics,  episcopal;  as  if  to  identify  us  with  them.  I 
can  only  say,  be  it  so,  *  Hoc  juvat,  et  melli  est*  I  am  conscious 
of  as  real  reformed  feeliogs,  as  any  one ;  but,  most  deliberately, 
I  prize  what  the  church  of  Rome  possesses,  so  deeply,  as  to 
make  me  prefer  their  religion  to  sectarianism,  in  whatever  plau- 
sible form  the  latter  may  appear. 

You  and  I  greatly  agree  about  St  BasiL  I  was  amused  at 
reading  what  you  said,  just  after  having  spent  anbour,in  fimsb- 
ing  the  reading  of  his  homily  on  humility ;  and  having  felt,  while 
I  read,  a  wish  to  translate  that  discourse  into  English.  I  cor- 
dially agree  with  all  you  say ;  and  do  think  such  a  study,  as  vou 
speak  <^,  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that, 
among  other  causes  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  being  kept 
up,  one  grand  one  is,  the  reverence  they  (perhaps  too  devotedly) 
feel,  forthe  character  and  writings  <^  the  ancient  fathers.  Wliat 
modem  protestants,  except  odd  geniuses,  like  yourself  and  my- 
.  self,  thiidt  of  the  fa&ers  1  Neither  you  nor  I  would  bow  down  to 
the  fathers ;  but  to  depreciate  and  vilify  them,  as  certain  protest- 
ants have  done,  is  a  very  infatuated  course.  For,  if  we  are  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pr<HihetB,  we  are  also  built 
on  the  intermediate  ranges ;  and,  though  the  foundation  should 
be  ever  so  sure,  that  would  not  stand  us  in  stead,  if  bad  materi- 
als came  in  between  us  and  the  foundation ;  for  the  dissolution 
of  these,  would  be  our  downfall. 

I  beg  you  to  observe,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  how  appo- 
sitely our  Savior  calls  himself,  •  the  chief  comer  stone.'     Thus, 
^ou  perceive,  the  building  is  to  have  two  fronts ;  what  are  these, 
ut  tne  literal,  and  the  typical  ? 

I  hope  I  have  made  no  gross  mistake,  for  I  cannot  read  my 
letter.    I  can  only  add,  I  am  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 
To  A.  KfUMc,  Esq. 

Cadiel,  Dec.  3.  1806. 

My  deab  Friend, 
How  could  I  poasibly  suspect  you  of  negligence  ?  Assuredly, 
I  had  been  accusing  myseu  as  the  defaulter ;  and  nothing,  short 
of  indisposition,  could  have  kept  me  so  long  silent  T&t  still 
continues ;  for  I  have  not  been  once  out  of  doors,  since  last 
Sunday ;  but,  thou^  not  either  very  able,  or  willing,  just  at  jve- 
aent,  to  hold  converse  with  the  old  gei^emen  in  folio,  it  is  a 
cordial  to  talk  awhile  with  you. 

The  subject  that  engages  you,  is  very  important ;  and  such 
remarks  as  you  would  make,  must  be  seasonable,  and  may 
fNTOve  signally  useful.  When  such  wild  opinions  are  abroad, 
and,  I  fear,  rapidly  diffusing  themselves,  it  is  surely  most  desir- 
able to  put  people  on  their  guard ;  and  to  provide  them  with 
such  defensive  weapons,  as  reason,  philosophy,  and  Scripture 
will  supply.  I  therefore  most  cordially  wish  you  good  speed. 
Tour  matter,  as  I  am  sure  it  always  does,  will  both  please  and, 
instruct  me;  and  as  to  the  composition,  I  am  not  apprehensive. 
Only  write  as  you  did  to  Walker,  and  you  ma^  set  criticism  at 
defiance.  The  main  point  is,  perspicuity ;  this,  I  have  some- 
times thought  you  a  little  lost  si^t  of,  in  your  anxiety  for  dis- 
criminative precision.  The  latter,  I  would  by  iio  means  sacri- 
fice, in  a  single  instance ;  but  I  would  wish  always  to  efiect  it, 
8alv4  petspicuitate.  And  to  dua  point,  1  think  all,  or  almost 
all  the  critical,  perhaps  too  often,  hypercritical  observations  of 
mine,  which  you  have  had  the  indiidgent  patience  to  tolerate, 
were  especially  directed.  Involution  of  periods,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  particles,  are,  I  conceive,  to  be  guarded  apunst ;  but 
any  thing  like  scrupulous  solicitude,  I  cannot  wish  for.  I  have  . 
been  too  great  a  sufferer  by  it,  in  my  own  small  efforts.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  you  proceed  in  the 
way  most  natural  and  easy  to  yourself,  you  will  produce  a  val- 
uable publication. 

I  have  already  thanked  you  for  the  books ;  and  I  see  no 
cause  to  retract  Robinson  is  peculiarly  such  a  work,  as  I 
oujB^  not  to  be  without  As  to  Crabbe,  your  decision  was 
critically  riffht  He  is,  indeed,  sometimes  very  offensive ;  es- 
pecially in  me  third  part  of  his  *  Parish  Register' ;  and,  as  he 
professes  to  have  yielded  such  implicit  obedience,  one  cannot 
help  regretting,  that  he  did  not  make  choice  of  some  purer  cen- 
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80r,  than  Charles  James  Fox ;  who,  in  two  faring  passages  of 
his  historical  fragment,  has  recorded  for  posterity  tihe  looseness 
ci  his  sentiments.  Grabbe  is,  however,  on  the  ^ole,  well 
worth  having ;  he  is  so  far  removed  from  the  sentimental  suig- 
song,  and  me  inflated  bombast  of  the  day.  That  singularly 
wild  production,  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  is  wrought  up  to  a  won- 
drous pitch  of  the  aq^odQOP  na$  evdovaiaanxow  nadog. 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  visit  from ,  and  his  brother,  a  young 

officer  of  marines,  entirely  self-taught,  and  evidently  possessing 
an  ingenious  and  reflecting  mind.  But  he  has  no  less  evident- 
ly injured  himself,  by  a  turn  for  metaphysical  paradox ;  for 
that  sort  of  acuteness,  which  loves  to  disport  itself  in  the  re- 

f'ons  of  unintelligibility.  Feeling  myself  by  no  means  well, 
waved  all  merely  abstract  reasonmg ;  but  stiU  thought  it 
right  to  engage  in  such  talk,  as  gave  me  a  headache,  and  pro- 
duced no  slight  degree  of  nervous  agitation  ;  after  he  lefl  me, 
my  whole  frame  was  in  a  state  of  tremulousness,  the  pure  ef- 
fect of  exertion ;  for  no  conversation  could  be  less  impassion- 
ed. I  am  f  epaid,  however,  for  any  temporary  uneasiness ;  for 
he  listened  with  attention,  and  replied  with  candor,  while  I 
placed  before  him  some  novel  considerations ;  and  I  have  since 
learned  from  bis  brother,  that  he  was  greatly  interested,  and  de- 
clares, that  he  never  heard  religion  put  in  such  a  light  before. 

Amongst  other  matters,  I  recommended  a  procedure,  which 
had  never  before  occurred  to  him.  First,  by  a  few  solid  argu- 
ments, to  establish  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  till  this  should  be  effected,  not  to 
puzzle  himself  with  difficulties  ;  afterwards,  when  difficulties  do 
occur,  to  recollect,  that  he  has  already  proved  the  Scripture,  to 
be  the  word  of  God  :  and  to  be  cautious  of  investigating  those 
difficulties,  m  the  way  of  abstract  reasoning ;  it  being  generally 
indispensable,  to  have  reference  to  the  wants,  the  feelings,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  history  of  human  nature.  I  strongly 
protested  against  examining  in%the  abstract,  and  k  piiori,  an^ 
recorded  fact  of  God's  providential  dealings,  or  principle  of  his 
divine  administration ;  it  being  ever  necessary,  to  consider  the 
subjects  to  be  acted  upon,  to  inquire,  not  what  would  be  best  in 
theory,  but  best,  as  suited  to  the  condition  of  mankind.  I  sug- 
gested, that  probably,  in  many  cases,  there  may  have  been  a 
reference,  in  the  Divine  mind,  to  other  intdligencies,  invisibly, 
but  really,  connected  with  our  system.  I  said,  that,  for  my  own 
part,  were  a  difficult  to  occur  to  me,  I  should  give  it  a  proper 
share  of  consideration  ;  and,  if  unsuccessfully,  I  should  then 
quietly  turn  my  mind  to  something  else  ;  satisfied,  if  it  be  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  what  God  does,  must  be  right :  if  of  doctrine, 
.  .  that  nothing,  which  is  really  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  can 
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be  in  opposition  to  the  real  cham  ^ 

have  been  left,  for  the  wise    and  , 

ening  faaman  industry,  and  rewan 

the  solution  of  that,  or  this,  express 

ed  for  some  future  period;    itbdm 

lation,  as  in  the  providentia]  course  of 

scientific  world,  not  to  discover  all,  ai 

each  age,  its  prq>er  discoveiy,  which  % 

justed  to  the  existing  state  of  things ;  a 

vient  to  the  progress,  in  the  one  case,  < 

other,  of  divine  truth.     Lastiy*  that  the 

even  cut,  others  may  untie  with  ease ;  a 

mate  truths,  iar  above  human  ken,  concern  .   ^ase  men 

have  said,  that  to  be  willingly  ignorant,  is     ^  mghest  wisdom. 

Here  I  had  in  view,  a  fine  epigram  of  Grotius,  and  some  noble 

lines  from  Scaliger ;  neither  of  which  will  be  burthensorae  to 

me  to  lianscribe,  nor  to  you,  I  trust,  to  read.     And  first  for 

Grotius. 

Qui  curMfui  pg«t«lat  totam  uum 
Patere  menti,  ferre  qui  non  sufficit 
Mediocriutis  ooMcaentUuii  luae, 
Judex  imquut,  mmtmuAor  act  omIub, 
SuiqucL  natureque ;  mm  r«niin  pacens, 
Libaoda  tantum  que  Yenit  mortalibus, 
Nos  scirerpanea,  multa  mirari  jubet. 
«    Nee  fnioius  error  eel  pejorilMis: 
*  Nam  qui  fateri  nil  potest  incogyiitum, 

Falso,  necesse  est,  placet  ignorantiam. 
Majpc  quieeoet  animus,  errabit  minui, 
Conteotufl  eruditione  parabili ; 
Nee  queait  illam,  si  qua  quaarenCum  pigit ; 

NeSCIBE   VrXDAM,  MAOVA   PAE*  SAPIEirTIiB   EST. 

And  now  for  Scaliger. 


Ne  ourKWUSi  quare 
QuflBcunque  librii  vis  prophetarum  indidit 
Adflata  codIo,  plena  veraci  Deo ; 
Nee  operta  sacra  supparo  nlentii 
Irmmpere  aude,  sed  prudenter  preCari : 

NSSCISB   TELLE,   qUJE   M AGISTER   OPTIMUS 
DOCEEE   HON  rULT,  EKVDITA   IITSCITIA   EST. 

Thus  say  Grotius  and  Scaliger ;  and,  assuredly,  neither  of 
them  were  enemies  to  fi%e  inquity. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Capt  ■  happened  to 
observe,  that  the  Unitarian  views  on  the  subject  of  atonement, 
appeared  to  him  more  consistent  with  divine  benevolence,  than 
the  Orthodox  opinion.  This  naturally  led  to  a  statement  of  our 
way  of  thinking :  embracing  the  consideration,  both  of  God's 
moral  government,  as  providing  for  the  well-being  of  innumer- 
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lonfanofintelligeiieaeB;  and,  of  his  gracious  aceommodalioa 

^of  the  great  acheme,  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  man* 

My  mode  of  talking  on  diis  ktter  tofnc,  I  wish  to  submit  to 

jou;   for  the  purpose  of  knowing,  whether   it  accords  with 

what  I  haye  heard,  and,  I  would  hope,  imbibed  from  you. 

I  laid  it  down  aa  a  principle,  that,  wherever  Ihe  good  God 
adopts,  or  permits,  a  mode  of  procedure,  that  may,  at  first 
view,  seem  produotiye  of  evil,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  some  worse  eviL  This  being  premised,  I  arsued,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  but,  especially,  from  me  universal 
prevalence  of  sacrifice,  and  the  firequent  occurrence  of  human 
sacrifice,  that  Iheve  exists  in  human  nature,  a  deep  principle, 
or  feeling  oi  superstition ;  a  perturbed  dread  of  some  supenor, 
powerful,  and  most  vindictive  bemg:  no  matter  whence  this 
feeUng,  at  first,  derived  its  origin,  it  clearly  is  in  man.  This 
being  ihe  ease,  was  it  not  wor£y  of  the  Sui>reme  wisdom,  of  a 
auiuremely  benignant  Being,  to  make  provision  for  the  ultimate 
esOirpation  of  £is  superstitious  horror ;  as  well  as  for  giving  it 
the  least  injurious  direction  possible,  till  things  were  ripe  for 
the  great  remedy  ?  And  what  can  be  conceived  more  adapted 
to  tUs  tw<^old  purpose,  than  the  fact  of  the  atonement ;  and  the 
preparative  institution  of  sacrifice  ? 

Sacrifice,  among  the  patriarchs,  was  of  divine  appointment  In 
after  times,  it  passed,  at  the  great  dispersion,  from  the  patriar* 
chal  posterity,  to  the  difierent  nations.  And  whilst,  among  the 
Jews,  it  received  peculiar  modifications,  from  the  law  of  God 
himself;  we  find,  ^t,  among  the  more  civilized  Gentiles,  ani- 
mal sacrifice  afforded  the  fpreat  vent,  or  outlet,  to  that  supersti- 
tion, which  would,  otherwise,  have  internally  preyed  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  produced  horrors,  firom  the  very  imagination  of 
which,  the  heart  recoils.  Among  people  less  civilized,  or 
rather  more  savage,  the  fiightful  mali^ty  of  the  superstitious 
prin<^ple  was  evinced,  by  human  sacrifice ;  by  the  most  unnat- 
ural, and  atrocious  'of  all  human  sacrifices,  *  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies,  for  the  sin  of  their  souls.'  And  by  this  we  are  given  to 
see,  vibax  superstition  might,  nay  probabljr  what  it  must  have 
led  to,  not  merely  in  exempt  cases,  but  m  a  most  numerous 
class  of  minds,  had  it  not  been  for  the  divine  expedient  of  ani- 
mal sacrifice. 

But  not  to  speak  of  typical  purposes,  this  further  end  was 
fmswered ;  that  the  fears  of  men,  •  •  o£  Gentiles,  no  less  than 
Jews,  • .  having  been  taught  to  move  in  this  direction ;  to  vent 
themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  throu^  the  channel  of  sacrifice ; 
the  workl  was  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  great  fact, 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  fact,  which  was,  from 
the  first,  designed  to  be  the  great  remedy  for  superstition ;  dK^ 
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ukanate  extenniiialor  of  all  sudi  honors  as  shock  us,  in  lie 
Tohimes  of  Cmnur,  the  annals  of  Mexico,  and  the  hying  vnax^ 
ners  of  Hindoetan.  A  fact,  which,  wherever  its  helief  hem  ob- 
tained, has  not  failed  of  prodaciBg  this  blessed  effect ;  and 
which,  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  must  1^  univeisal  in  its  operation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is,  *  one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacr^ce,  ob- 
lation, and  satisfiu^tion,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 

Bj  thus  putting  the  case,  I  conceive,  one  objecti<Mi  is  antici- 
pated. It  mig^t  have  been  urged^  *  Tou  say,  die  atonement 
has  prevented  a  recurrence  to  human  sacrifice.'  But,  did  not 
human  sacrifice  arise  out  of  animal  sacrifice ;  which  your  most 
orthodox  divines,  not  only  admit,  but  argue  to  have  been  of  di- 
vine appointment  ?  To  this  I  reply,  granted.  But,  besides 
that  human  sacrifice  is  the  abuse  of  an  institution,  originally 
merdful,  it  seryes  only  toshow,  in  theirutmoet  defoimi^,  the 
deep  malignity,  and  the  atrocious  effects  of  superstition.  That 
is,  in  other  words,  it  lets  us  see,  to  what  enormities  fiie  whole 
class  of  superstitious  men,  •  •  assuredly,  a  vely  lar^  proportion 
of  the  human  nice, . .  would  have  resorted,  fiw  their  relief  from 
a  state  of  most  perturbed  anxiety,  had  not  some  eiqiedient  been 
devised :  whilst  die  wise  choice,  and  the  happy  success,  of  the 
expedient  actually  employed,  are  abundantly  evinced,  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  anunal  sacrHice,  not  only  among  Jews,  but 
among  Gentiles :  and  whilBt  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fitness 
of  this  system,  to  prepare  the  feelings  of  mankind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  mat  grand  fact,  which  will  fmally  cut  up  superstiti<m  by 
the  roots.  It  remains  only  to  notice  the  wonderful  fitness  c£ 
the  hci  itself,  to  counteract  the  evil  at  its  utmost  height  For, 
if  men  thought  it  needful  *  to  sacrifice  their  sons  Mid  daugh- 
ters', *  God,  also,  has  spared  not  his  [own  son.'] 

{UnJmUUd.) 

LETTER  66. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  JM. 

B«Uo^e,  I>ec.  U.  1808. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Mt  moving  hither,  and  being  ill  since,  have  made  me  appear 
to  verify  your  apprehension  of  overwhelming  me  with  letters. 
But  beueve  me,  no  thought  could  be  conceived  with  less  reason : 
at  all  times,  and  on  every  subject,  I  am  gratified  by  hearing 
from  you ;  and  I  particubirly  wish  that  you  should,  on  every  oc^ 
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do  as  you  did  in  your  hat  letter ;  that  is,  opea  yoiir 
hearttome;  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  you,  disburtfaen  it  of  wfaater- 
er  does  not  add  to  its  comfort.  I  must  be  interested  deeply,  by 
whaterer  interests  you ;  and,  where  feeling  is  concerned,  I  have 
enough  of  experience,  to  make  me  as  sympalhetical,  as  any  hon- 
est heart  can  wish. 

<  Nod  ipara  nali,  maseni  tuociirrere  dboo.* 

Tou  hare  given  me,  in  your  late  letters,  several  interesting 
things  to  advert  to ;  but  I  must  touch  but  briefly  on  any  of  diem. 
I  like  all  you  say,  about  atonement  and  sacrifices ;  in  fact,  it  is 
all  wtiBi  i  think ;  except,  merely,  diat  I  feel  myself  at  a  loss, 
as  to  the  mmmer  of  their  appointment,  (t.  e.  of  sacrifices.) 
That  some  intimatiim  gave  rise  to  them,  I  am  sure ;  but  what 
degree  of  distinctness  was  in  dial  intimation,  I  do  not  know. 
For  example,  I  know  not  that  Cain's  oflerin^  would  have  had 
any  fault  in  it,  if  he  had  done  well :  that  is,  I  know  not,  that 
the  bloodlessness,  was  any  defect     It  strikes  me,  as  possible, 
that  man  nU^hi  have  conceived  the  fint  thought  of  sacrifices  ; 
and  that  divme  condescension  mi^t  have  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned the  practice,  in  the  imright ;  ^ere  the  devil  perverted, 
and  abused  it,  in  theeviL     I  cannot  think  that  any  mere  appoint- 
ment, could  account  for  a  universal  custom.     It  must  be  natur- 
al, I  conceive,  if  universal.     I  own,  however,  that  its  being 
natural,  no  more  contradicts  its  being  appointed,  than  the  fifth 
commandment  contradicts  the  reali^  of  natural  gratification. 
But,  in  that  case,,  the  appointment  is  mther  like  our  declaratory 
laws,  than  a  positive  msdtution.     (I  am  using  unnecessaiy 
words,  but  I  hope  you  will  catch  at  my  meaning-)    In  short,  I 
think  it  possible,  ttiat  purturbation  of  conscience  took  a  kind  of 
natural  vent,  in  that  way ;  and  that  hence  came  the  appointment, 
as  well  as  the  universal  usage ;  instead  of  the  universal  usage, 
cominff  from  the  appointment       One  thing,  amongst  odiers, 
which  leads  me  to  tms  supposition,  is,  the  depreciating  language, 
in  n^ch  God  speaks  of  sacrifices,  on  various  occasions :  &oi^ 
I  own,  at  this  instant,  an  answer  occurs  to  this  remark ;   to  wit, 
that  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  clearly  positive  institutions,  are 
spoken  of  with  like  depreciation.     Therefore,  it  follows,  that,  if 
the  external  act  be  not  accompanied  by  the  internal  disposition, 
the  former  may  be  alike  depreciated ;  whether  spontaneous,  or 
instituted.     Still,  my  chief  reason  holds  good ;  the  insufficiency 
of  mere  institution,  to  account  for  universal  practice ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  pretend  not  to  be  positive  as  to  the  actual  ori- 
gination. 

The  passages  from  Philo  are  venr  beautiful ;  and  they  strike 
me  the  more,  because  I  have  actually  urged  the  different  mate- 
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rials  of  the  two  altars,  as  an  argument  against  those,  who  made 
atonement  all  in  all.  But  I  think  you  ask  with  reason,  Do  not 
the  two  altars  mean  more,  than  Philo  was  aware  of?  I  beUeve 
they  mean  much  more.  But  I  a  little  vary  from  your  idea.  I 
do  not  conceive  the  two  altars  to  represent  ^inatouvpti  and 
'^ytaafios ;  I  rather  suppose  these  represented,  by  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  tahemacle,  the  holy  place,  and  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies ;  while  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  standing  before,  in  the 
open  court,  gave  encouragementt  by  the  expiations  continually 
made,  to  all  Israel  to  draw  near ;  and,  by  the  purifying  applicar 
tion  of  the  blood  shed  thereon,  fitted  the  priests,  in  particular, 
for  actual  entrance  into  the  tabernacle.  (The  purifying,  ex- 
tended to  all ;  but,  in  a  special  manner,  belonged  to  the  priests.) 
Here,  then,  I  think  the  parallel  holds  good,  between  what  our 
Lord  did  once,  for  all ;  and  what  was  done  on  the  brazen  altar. 
This  great  act,  giving,  as  you  strictly  state,  encouragement 
against  their  guilty  terrors,  to  all ;  and  also,  I  am  convinced, 
producing  a  genenJ  moral  effect,  as  far  as  it  is  known  and 
thought  of,  which  nothing  else  could  have  effected.  But,  to 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  tabernacle,  its  efi^t  is  of  a  special 
kind.  The  mind  applied  to  it,  accordinff  to  the  purpose  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  actually  experiences,  the  yoda^a*;  etg  to  iatqevBHf 
Bsif  tfltpi^^  spoken  of,  in  Heb.  ix.  14. 

And  observe,  now,  whether  I  am  right :  but  it  strikes  me, 
from  this  and  other  passages,  diat  wjpMiwd  christians,  are  on  a 
level  with  Jewish  priests.  They  are  not  only  a  yBvog  eulamov^ 
but  also  a  ^aotXstotf  IsgcnBVfia ;  and  that  perfut  christians,  are 
on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  high  priest,  szortsg  na^^ifmar  s$g 
Iffy  Biaodow  toip  d/nuy,  ep  t<j)  aifiaxk  Itiaov,  Or,  in  another  view, 
the  Holy  Place,  is  the  emblem  of  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  chris- 
tian ;  in  which,  there  is  wisdom  from  above,  (the  candlestick)  ; 
devotion,  or  predominant  religion,  (the  golden  altar)  ;  and  char 
rity,  represented  by  the  table  of  show  bread ;  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  emblem  of  the  heart  of  the  perfect  christian :  in 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  ^tdovg  rofiovg  ftov  STtt  ua^tag  avw^f 
xa»  em  -ntv  diarowv  avroyy  eniyof*^  avtovg.     But  I  must  stop. 

I  will  think  of  all  you  say  ;  and  will  myself  say  more  again. 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  Greek,  but  can  now  only  add,  that 
Ephr.  Synis's  poetry  is  very  curious. 

Most  truly  and  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox, 

VOL.  I-  39 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

To  Ji.  £hox,  Egq. 

Cashel,  .Df»c.  3.  1806. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  HAVB  always  particularly  admired  that  beautiAil  paasage  of  the 
son  of  Siradi,  which  so  naturally  occurs,  when  I  take  up  the  pen 
to  write  to  you. 

Truly,  truly,  it  is  no  common  blessing,  to  have  a  fiiend,  to 
whom  one  can  *  open  his  heart,  and  di^urthen  it  of  whatever 
does  not  add  to  its  contort.*  Ever  since  I  last  wrote  to  you, 
hut  especially  since  receiying  your  last  welcome  letter,  I  have 
been  lighter  and  happier. 

Whitty  has  been  lately  in  town,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  at 
not  meeting  you.  He  is  reaUy  a  most  amiable  creature,  and 
idiat  is  pleasant,  he  has  been  greatly  growing  in  wisdom.  There 
does  not  seem  to  remain  in  him  a  single  doctrine  nodosity. 
The  truth  is,  he  seems  like  a  man,  that  ht^  been  closely  watch- 
ing a  set  of  most  satis&ctoiy  experiments,  corroborative  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  you,  last  winter ;  and|  from  time  to  time, 
enforced,  and  illustrated,  to  the  best  of  my  po<Hr  ability.  I  own, 
all  this  deeply  gratifies  me ;  for  one  conclusion  that  a  man  draws 
for  himseli,  is  worth  volumes  of  mere  communicated  wisdom. 

What  you  say  about  sacrifice,  is  well  worthy  of  being  thought 
upon.  I  have  not  yet  wholly  made  up  my  mind ;  but  I  certain- 
ly neither  have,  nor  had,  any  notion,  that  mere  appointment,  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  universal  usage.  And  here,  I  conceive, 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment ;  that,  when  the  precedent  was 
once  set,  it  was  readily  followed,  because  it  had  a  suitableness 
to  what  was  in  man.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  true,  that  many  er- 
rors have  arisen  in  the  theological  worid,  by  taking  up  terms  with- 
out examination,  and  making  them  the  foundation-stones  of  a 
r^m ;  wiulst  frequently,  they  have  no  correspondent  reality  in 
nature  of  things  ?  I  more  than  doubt  whether  there  be, 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  revealed  religion,  a  single  iqp- 
pointment,  that  can,  with  strict  propriety,  be  termed  a  positive 
mstitution.  The  sabbath,  circumcision,  the  passover,  baptism, 
the  Lord's  supper,  not  to  mention  various  other  rites  of  religion, 
have  all  the  most  perceptible  fibiess ;   the  most  assignable  ten- 
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denc^,  to  some  useful  end ;  or  the  hai^eet  coogniilyt  to  some 
principle,  or  feeUng,  of  the  human  heart  They  are  not,  dien, 
positive ;  neither,  I  beUeve,  waa  saenfice.  The  notion  of  poai- 
tive  institutions,  seems  closely  connected  with  a  pre-conceived 
arbitrariousness,  in  the  Divine  nature* 

As  to  the  meanmg  of  the  two  altars,  I  am  haf^y  to  be  setr^ht 
I  like  much  what  you  say  of  the  H<rfy  Phice,  and  Holy  ^  Ho- 
lies ;  only  I  doubt  the  parity  between  the  his^  priest,  and  fte 
perfect  christian.  Christ  himself,  being  the  hi^  priest  of  the 
christian  dispensation*  I  have  noted  several  passages,  which  I 
accidentally  hit  ujpon,  in  which  ahidwBtr,  occurs.  We  diall 
.  soon  have  a  sufficient  number  pro  and  con,  from  whence  to  foim 
our  induction  as  to  the  meaning  <^  the  word.  Ephrcm  Syrus, 
it  seems,  from  the  testimony  of  Theodoret,  and  omer  ecclestas- 
tical  historians,  wrote  many  po^ns  in  the  Syriac  languge* 
The  two,  ot  whidi  I  sent  you  specimens,  were  probably  sel^ 
ed  and  translated,  by  the  ancient  Greek  intornreter.  And  I  be- 
gin to  think  they  may,  after  all,  be  prosodicaL  The  ^oyog 
IntuavUaSog^  resembles  the  Anacreontic  measure. 

Take,  for  a  specimen,  the  first  four  lines  of  Anacreon's  first 
ode. 

SeUi  98  Kadftop  adetv 
A6ai^vtos  d9  xo^a^g 

The  afiair  of  Christ  Church,  I  have  heard  a  rumor,  is  dis- 
posed of.    It  is  not  surprizing  that  they  should  wish  to  keep 

M out;   but  surely  the  means  are  most  unworthy;  yet 

perhfi^  they  congratulate  themselves  on  their  address.  But  a 
higher  hand  directs  these  things,  as  Pindar  might  teach  them. 
Pydi.  od.  viiu 

-  B^  Y^9  ''^  '^^  rtenatak 
Mij  ^vp  fMrngfi  Ttop^,  nolXok5  ffo^g 
JoKSt  neda<piiOP»Pf 
Btop  nogvaas/up  ogMoXm^ 
atfiijx^^^^S'''^  ^  o  V  X  B7^   avdgotir&  ff«»Toi* 

AAAOT  al^lo  p    ^naqSe    6  aXXvp,'^ 

If  the  aptness  of  this  pun,  does  not  qualify  the  pedantry  of 

*  Alludinff  to  tho  oontemplated  introduction  of  the  son  of  a  late  dignilnnr,  into 
the  chapter  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dubl'm,  of  which  Uic  father  waa  huMOlf  e 
member. . .  Ed. 
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Greek  <]|Uolatioii,  I  hope  that  ibe  weightiness  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment, will  atone  for  the  levity  of  my  pun ;  wUch,  after  aU,  Dr. 
Allot  himself  mkht  smile  at  But  seriously,  I  am  sorry,  truly 
sorry  for  poor  &- — .  My  hope  is,  that  this  secular  disap- 
pointment may  be  over-ruled  to  his  advantage,  in  for  more  im- 
portant things.  Let  us  recollect  the  morahty  of  that  ancient 
tale,  so  beautifully  versified  by  Pamel,  in  his  Hermit 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  pleasant  corres- 
pondenoe  with  "  >  He  sousht  it ;  and  professes  himself,  at 
once,  interested,  and  benefitted  by  it  He  puts  queries,  as  to 
the  clerical  society,  which  evidently  come  from  a  mind,  at  once, 
ingenious  and  investigating.  My  last  was  peihaps  too  much  of 
a  dry  catalogue,  of  uturgical  references,  to  various  authors ; 
but  be  bespoke  something  of  the  kind,  to  help  for  his  projected 
course  of  lectures.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  answer.  If  this  cor- 
respondence proceeds,  as  it  has  commenced,  good  may  come 
out  of  it ;  for  ■■  fills  a  very  important  post  I  am  hopeful, 
but,  for  fear  of  disappointment,  guard  against  being  sanguine. 
You  can  say,  and  periiaps  no  other  individual  could,  just  what  I 
wish,  and  all  fiiat  I  wish,  in  my  behalf,  to  the  invaluable  fiiends 
with  whom  you  are  at  present  No  ordinary  compliments  would 
serve  my  purpose ;  for  what  has  the  heart  to  do  widi  compli- 
ments? 

Tour  most  afiecticmate, 

J.  Jebb. 

LETTER  LXXV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashel,  December  the  Usi,  1806. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  WISH  not  to  let  this  year  close,  without  replying  to  your  last 
kind  and  acceptable  letter. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  have  Watts,  and  the  same  edition 
I  think  with  yours,  .  .  Baines',  at  Leeds.  Any  references, 
therefore,  that  you  may  have  the  goodness  to  send,  illustrative 
of  your  interestmg  remarks,  I  can  unmediately  turn  to.  Am  I 
wrong  in  conjecturing,  fit>m  the  table  of  contents,  that  the 
third  volume  will  funush  much  to  our  purpose  ? 

I  have  had  by  last  post,  a  very  long,  very  pleasant,  and  very 
afiectionate  letter  from  .  He  appears  to  take  to  corres- 
pondence with  me ;  and  to  receive  gladly  all  my  references  and 
hint8,  on  liturgical  subjects.     I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  he 
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is  prepared  to  communicate  with  great  ireedomf  aiMlaomewluit 
of  rehance  on  my  judgment  I  know  how  weak  I  am*  in  my- 
self; hut  it  would  tnuy  rejoice  my  heart,  if  I  could  he  made 
instrumental  in  giving  just  views  to  one,  who  fills  so  very  im- 
portant a  post  in  society,  and  especially  in  the  college ;  for  I 
know  from  various  quarters,  that  he  is  greatly,  and  I  think  de- 
servedly, looked  up  to  by  the  young  men,  and  especially  by  the 
candidates  for  orders. 
Am  I  nmiantic  in  supposing,  that  this  correspondence  with 
'  may  be  a  providential  commencement,  of  my  own  little 
labors,  in  my  own  small  way  ?  The  *  aecretum  iter',  I  do  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  my  path.  I  have  not  that  in  me,  which  could  ever 
attract  crowds  of  auditors  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  it  is  no  mawk- 
ishness,  (I  want  a  better  word,  ^miliar  to  us  both,  but  which  I 
cannot  now  recall  to  mind,)  that  disposes  me  to  rejoice  in  my 
exemption  from  the  dangers  attendant  on  popularity.  So  far  as 
it  may  be  safe  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  one's  probable  sphere, 
I  am  inclined  to  thmk,  that,  by  keeping  myself  in  the  back 
around,  I  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  in  suj^lying 
hints  for  those  to  work  upon,  who  possess  more  both  of  popu- 
lar talent,  and  public  opportunity,  than  myself.  It  is  pleasant 
to  work  for  others,  because  self  is  so  much  out  of  question  : 

and,  therefore,  it  delights  me,  when  people  such  as ,  ask 

questions,  that  I  can  answer  not  altogether  unsatisfactorily. 
This  is  the  line,  in  which  you  have  l^en  mostly,  and  most 
eflectually  employed,  on  a  great  scale. 

'Sftji  iliall  mj  liule  bark  attendant  Mil, 
Punue  th«  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  7* 

I  have  been  passing  three  or  four  days  with  my  friend , 

in  whom  I  have  found  much  additional  proof  of  solid  worth,  in 
his  own  way.  Tour  own  knowledge  of  character  has  long 
since  told  you,  that  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  his 
established  habits,  both  of  thinking  and  feeling :  but  he  is  a 
veiy  useful  auxiliary ;  and  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  a  man 
ndt  spiritual,  with  whom  we  have  so  many  sentiments  in  com- 
mon. And  it  is  not  an  unpleasing  reflection,  that  this  man 
aboimds  in  good  sense,  and  has  about  him  great  right  minded- 
ness.  He  talks  in  the  highest  terms,  and  wiSiout  any  qualifica- 
tion, of  you  ;  and  he  requests  that  I  will  give  him  a  book,  or  a 
letter,  or  any  commission,  which  may  give  him  an  ostensible 
cause  for  visiting  you  when  he  goes  to  town,  which  will  be  very 
soon.  He  declares,  that  he  never  met  a  man,  from  whose  con- 
versation he  derived  equal  pleasure  and  instruction ;  and  that 
all  his  fear  is,  to  betray  his  own  ignorance,  when  speaking  to 
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one  so  iiniveraally  informed  on  all  muiner  of  milQects.  This 
10  to  me  most  [JeaMnt,  on  many  accounts ;  but, -especially,  as 
a  testimony  to  our  ways  of  thinking ;  for  assuredly*  independent 
of  them,  you  would  not  be  a  very  extraordinary  pers<»L.  How 
many  good  people  would  think  some  parts  of  this  letter  insu^ 
ferably  full  of  incense  to  an  tnfatU  gdiL  But  diey  know 
nodiing  of  that  invaluable  secret,  which  enables  a  man  to  stand 
out  from  himself;  and  consequently  to  view  himself,  as  he 
would  view  another.  If  I  did  not  Imow  a  litde  of  it,  I  could 
not  write  as  I  do ;  and,  if  I  were  not  sure  that  you  know  a  great 
deal  of  it,  I  should  not  write  thus  to  you* 

Have  you  heard  any  thing  about  my  memorial  to  the  com- 
missioners of  excise?  The  remission  of  12L  would  not  be  un- 
pleasant to  my  finances. 

I  must  have  d<me.    Tour  most  affectionate, 

John  Jxbb. 


LETTER  LXXVI. 
To  A.  Knox^  Eiq. 

Cishel,  Jan.  S7.  180S. 

Mt  dbar  Frund, 
I  NEVER  admit  the  thou^t,  neither  indeed  does  it  knock  for  ad- 
mission, that  you  are  a  negligent  cotrespondent  Of  all  men 
living,  I,  surely,  have  least  reason  for  any  such  misgiving ;  and, 
as  to  not  valuing  my  letters,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  kindly 
tolerance  of  my  ineptiee,  and  your  disposition  to  overrate  any 
of  my  less  unhappy  thoughts.  It  does,  indeed,  greatly  delight 
me  to  hear  from  you,  when  your  time,  thous^ts,  and  pen,  are 
fairi^  disposable ;  but,  be  assured,  that  dearfy  as  I  pnze  and 
cherish  every  letter  of  yours,  I  should,  feel  uneasy  at  receiving 
one,  that  broke  a  single  link  of  your  theologico-philosophicfd 
chain ;  for  I  well  know,  that  such  chains  are  not  easily  repara- 
ble. 

Many  thanks  for  your  striking  reference  to  Watts ;  and  es- 
pecially for  ^our  accompanying  remarks.  Need  I  mention  my 
cordial  acquiescence  ?  I  think  I  need  not :  for,  though  more 
and  more  convinced  of  my  very  bounded  originative  fiiculty,  I 
more  and  more  feel  that  my  mind  is  so  moulded,  as  almost  en- 
tirely to  accord  with  those  thoughts  of  yours,  which,  in  die  first 
instance,  I  never  could  have  myself  originated.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  assumed,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  moral  certainty. 
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that  whatever  tou  throw  out,  on  any  point  of  consequence,  will 
obtain  my  ready  assent 

There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  subject  of  your 
lastf  which  I  would  gladly  say,  but  they  must  needs  be  postpon- 
ed, till  a  season  of  more  clear-headedness  ;  for,  just  at  present, 
a  severe  defluxion,  with  its  attendant  stupor,  warns  me  to  shun 
*  quid  humeri  ferre  recusent' ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  to  avoid 
any  thing  which  calls  for  thought  or  investigation. 

I  had  hopes  of  seeing  you,and  my  friends  in  town,  next  month ; 
but  I  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  relinquished  every  thought 
of  moving  thidier  this  year.  The  fact  is,  I  have  ordered  fi^m 
London  several  books  c£  Lackington's  catalogue.  Among  die 
rest,  the  Benedictine  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  John  Wes- 
ley's Workifand  Christian  Library,  complete,  &c.  &c.,  and  I 
have  also  dispatched  an  order  to  Jones  for  several  works  in  his 
catalogue.  Now,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
by  a  person  in  my  circumstances,  without  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice ;  and  I  know  not  ifiiiether  I  may  ever  hereafter  be  so  situ- 
ated, as,  with  equal  fitness,  to  relinquish  that  annual  visit  which 
is  certainly  one  great  enjoyment  of  my  life.  My  health  and 
spirits  seem  better  able  to  dispense  with  it,  than  heretofore. 
Were  I  to  go  to  town,  I  should,  on  my  return,  have  only  the 
recollection  of  many  pleasant  days  widi  my  friends,  without  hav- 
ing been  of  any  professional  use ;  whilst,  b^  remaining  quiedy 
at  home,  and  by  strictly  economizing  for  fins  year,  I  hope  to 
furnish  myself  with  literary  treasures,  that  may  be  a  comfort  dur- 
ing my  whole  life.  And,  if  my  health  improves,  as  I  trust  it 
may,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  provision  for  a  pleasant  and  use- 
ful excursion,  next  year.  I  own,  if  I  did  not  look  forward  to 
seeing  vou,  in  the  course  of  next  summer,  in  the  south,  I  should 
ill  brook  the  relinquishment  of  my  customary  trip.  Come  but 
among  us,  and  I  shaU  feel  amply  compensated. 

My  kindest  remembrances  to  Miss  Fergusson. 

Ever  most  afiectionately  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 

P.  S.  In  ome  of  the  discourses  by  Sylvester,  I  have  hap- 
pened on  a  curious  little  paragraph.  *  Heart-awakening,  and 
love-quickening  truths,  are  to  be  duly  and  intimately  considered. 
And  this  is  indeed,  in  part,  to  iruihify  in  love,  if  I  may  make 
an  English  word  to  express   the  valor  of  the  Greek   word. 
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LETTER  67* 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dttblin,  Jan.  81.  1809. 

Mt  dear  FrienDy 
It  looks  as  if  I  did  not  value  yours  of  the  last  of  December, 
to  be  only  acknowledging  it  now.  But  that  was  far  from  my 
feeling  :  the  reverse  of  &e  fact.  But  various  things,  indispo- 
sition, moving,  many  visits  since,  together  with  a  little  chain  of 
thought,  all  concurred  to  make  me  thus  comparatively  negligent. 
Could  thought  have  reached  you,  you  would  have  h&rd  from  me 
often ;  and  did  I  not  love  and  value  you,  you  would  not  hear 
from  me  now ;  for  the  same  chain  is  still  foiled  round  me  ;  and 
its  links  would  seem  to  multiply,  as  I  attempt  to  advance  on  it 

A  passage  in  Watts,  which  I  wish  you  to  look  at,  is  in  the 
third  of  the  essays,  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  *  the  ruin 
and  recovery',  &c. :  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  642  ;  second  paragraph 
of  the  essay.  To  me,  these  few  lines,  seem  to  contain  much 
important  matter.  Observe  first,  the  account  of  the  real  evil  of 
sin.  It  is  well  called,  real  evil,  for  if  this  were  gone,  what 
could  harm  1  If  this  be  not  gone,  what  can  benefit  ?  In  a 
word,  I  think  the  statement  a  right  sound  one ;  the  result  of 
a  good  moral  taste,  and  a  distinctive  mind.  But  observe,  fur- 
ther, how  he  defines  the  relative  evil  of  sin :  its  chief  matter,  ac- 
tions, rather  than  principles;  (though  stated  to  be  so,  rather 
than  in  contradiction  to  the  immediately  preceding  sentence  ;) 
its  opposite,  not  God's  nature,  but  God's  law ;  and  its  conse- 
quences, not  natural,  but  positive  inflictions.  I  cannot  give  the 
doctor  the  same  credit  for  distinctness,  here.  But«  when  per- 
sons leave  what  is  natural,  and  betake  themselves  to  what  is 
positive,  where  they  can  have  no  aid  from  analogy,  no  clue,  but 
figurative,  and  consequently,  vague  language,  what  can  they  do  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  general  ideas  may  be  sub- 
stantively just :  and  take  it  altogether,  I  think  it  a  fair  definition, 
as  far  as  definition  can  be  relied  on  in  the  case  :  and  it  espe- 
cially serves  a  useful  purpose,  associated  with  the  foregoing  defi- 
nition. For,  on  laying  them  together,  it  is  not  clear,  that  the 
real  evil  of  sin,  is  intrinsical  as  to  our  nature :  and  the  relative 
evil  of  sin,  extrinsical ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  former,  alone,  is 
strictly  moral ;  and  the  latter,  merely  political.  Tet,  you  ob- 
serve, it  is  respecting  the  relative  evil,  that  he  makes  tibe  atone- 
ment efficacious ;  mile  he  ascribes  the  removal  of  the  real  evil, 
exclusively  to  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Now,  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  the  removal  of  the  refaitive 
evil  of  «D,  which  we  cannot  conceive  done  once  for  all,  by  the 
prc^itiatoiy  inteiference  of  our  Redeemer,  as  really  and  con- 
Btstendy,  as  for  each  individual  penitent?  Nay,  set  aside  only 
particular  redemption  ;  grant  once,  that  our  Savior  died  for  all ; 
and  does  it  not  follow,  tluit  the  relative  evil  is  as  much  removed 
from  them  coUecHvely  as  it  can  be,  until  the  real  evil  is  removed 
indkiditaUy  f  Is  not  the  offer  of  mercy,  or,  more  clearly,  is  not 
the  visible  operation  and  progress,  of  a  moraUy  meliomtive  plan 
in  the  world,  a  direct  and  irrefragable  evidence,  that  mankind 
18  coUectively  delivered  from  the  gripe  of  a  punitive  law ;  and 
that  another  state  of  things,  irrepulsive,  gracious,  infinitely  at- 
tractive, now  prevails  1 

Only  take  the  black  bar  of  Calvinism  out  of  the  way,  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  follow  from  Dr.  Watts'  statement,  by  inevitable 
consequence.  For  law  must  not  be  departed  from,  but  on 
principle.  But  it  is  departed  from,  (supposing  his  notion  of  it 
jost,}  respecting  the  whole  human  race.  For  *  God  was  jn 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  unto 
them  their  trespasses.'  Nay,  it  is  more  than  departed  from ;  for 
a  plan  opposite  to  that  of  punishment,  a  remedied  and  sanative 
plan,  is  steadily  going  forward,  to  ^  present  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  in  sure  and  certain  hope  respectmg  the  mass: 
therefore,  Christ's  sacrifice  is,  here,  fully  available ;  it  has  done 
all  it  could  do  ;  and  consequently,  resistance  to,  and  deliver- 
ance from,  the  real  evil  of  sin,  is  now  the  one  thing  needfuL 

Unfortunate  is  he,  whose  tnist  in  the  other  [deUveiance  from 
the  relative  evil  of  sin]  leads  him  to  overlook  [the  deliverance 
from  iia  real  evil]  ;  and  pitiable  is  he,  whose  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  this,  is  disturbed  by  speculative  anxieties  about  the  other. 

I  dispute  not  but  that  the  other  may  have  in  it  real  fact  The 
universe  is  wide  ;  and  has,  probably,  a  permanent  nursery  de- 
partment Here,  law  may  be  the  indispensable  instrument  of 
manuduction.  Hooker's  view,  which  I  admired  (before  I  knew 
better)  without  bound,  may  have  some  foundation.  But  it  is 
something  better  than  law,  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  Yet  where  law  speaks,  it  must  not  be  gainsaid ;  and 
nothing  must  be  suffered  absolutely  discordant  wiSi  its  tones.  I 
find  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing,  that  our  8avior  pro- 
vided against  every  possible  embarrassment  of  this  nature ;  and 
in  b^eving  this,  I  conceive  I  subscribe  to  the  substance  of 
Watts'  notion,  respecting  relative  evil ;  though,  perhaps,  in  a 
more  intelligible  way,  than  he  might  have  done  faimself.  Is  this 
topic  dien  to  be  dwelt  upon  1  In  one  case,  I  think  it  is  ;  where 
a  person  doubts  whether  God  wiU  hear  him.  If  there  be  such 
doubt,  I  humbly  conceive  the  less  it  is  dwelt  upon  the  better ; 
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inasmudi  as  it  is  a  &ct,  which  our  thinking  of,  can  make  no  sur- 
er ;  and  which  was  really  done,  that  we  might  not  think  of  it 
primarily,  but  of  the  end  for  whidiit  was  done.  When  we  have 
thought  of  this  latter  to  purpose,  we  shall  know  better  how  to 
think  about  the  other* 

W has  been  here,  quite  to  my  liking.     He  read  me  an 

excellent  sermon,  which  he  preached  in  the  Asylum. did 

not  like  it  He  thought  it  too  hi^  and  that  it  rolled  over  the 
people's  heads :  this  might  be  nartly  true,  as  I  think  it  was  over 
poetica],  too  lubricous.  Still,  I  should  rather  roU  over  people's 
heads,  than  under  them. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 
To  A.  Enoufy  Esq. 

Feb.  1.  1809, «  o'clock  ewnuif. 

Mt  pbar  FRiEim, 
Bt  some  of  the  usual  mismanagements  of  our  post,  I  have  but 
just  received  your  acceptable  letter ;   and  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  that  which  preceded  it 

The  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  my  head,  for.  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  has  been  such,  that  I  could  not  oay  the  attention 
I  wished,  to  the  investiganda  you  suggested.  Tour  quotar 
tion  from  Primate  Newcome  is  extremely  pleasant  It  is  cer- 
tainly veiy  well,  that  such  a  person  should  have  seen,  and  point- 
ed out  the  climax*  But  indeed  I  conceive  that  point  to  be  so 
self-evident,  that  no  reasonable  person  can  withhold  assent, 
when  it  is  once  fairly  stated.  The  division  c^the  1 19th  Psalm 
hud  down  by  you,  I  entirely  accord  with,  down  to  the  12th  v. 
There,  as  I  at  present  feel,  I  would  propose  an  arrangement 
somewhat  different  But  I  have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  so  deeply  as  I  could  wish :  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that,  for  the  most  part,  I  mean  with  veiy  rare  exceptions, 
aboriginal  words  are  to  be  preferred ;  always,  when  the  sense 
can  be  exactly  |;iven  by  them,  and  when  it  cannot,  &e  most 
naturalized  foreigners  should  be  resorted  to. 

I  will  attend  to  what  you  say,  about  sameness  of  idea,  and 
sameness  of  letter ;  especially,  as  I  cordially  concur  in  thinking 
we  must  make  our  sally,  from  the  alphabetical  poems.  Of 
their  importance,  Bishop  Lowth  was  aware  ;  it  is  on  (hem  he 
bottoms  his  system  :  but  he  did  not,  probably,  discern  a  tenth 
part  of  the  use,  that  may  be  hereafter  made  of  them.  As  to 
sameness  of  idea  throughout  a  stanza ;  I  had  been  led  to  re- 
mark on  the  short  quotations  at  the  end  of  Ps.  cvii.,  that 
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the  topics  respectively  close*  with  the  close  of  each  stanza : 
now,  if  this  teke  place  in  the  dphabetical  stanzas,  it  will  be 
a  most  idoportant  confirmation  of  my  arrangement  By  the 
way,  I  have  drawn  up,  by  way  of  specimen,  an  introductory 
analysis  of  the  107th  Psalm*,  with  notes,  both  on  the  beau- 
ties, and  proprieties,  wbkh  flow  from  the  structure  of  die  poetiy ; 
and  on  the  comparative  exceUence  of  its  finest  passages,  and 
parallel  ones  from  the  antients.  In  a  word,  I  have  attempted  to 
edit  it,  as  a  sacred  classic,  that  you  and  others  may  judge,  how 
far  it  mi^t  be  desirable  to  proceed  with  other  psalms,  in  a 
similar  way. 

To  your  observations  on  the  elegiac  versification,  I  cannot  at 
present  accede.  I  grant  you,  that  grief  is  abrupt,  rather  than 
long-winded :  but,  surely,  abruptness  of  sentiment,  may  very 
well  coincide  with  length  of  line.  The  object  of  the  elegy,  is, 
to  excite  solenm  thou^ts,  and  melancholy  feelings ;  and  this, 
surely,  is  best  effected  by  a  long  line.  The  elegiac  measure, 
both  of  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  longer  than  the  usiml  lyric  meas- 
ures ;  and  our  English  el^lac  measure,  is,  also,  as  long  as  our 
heroic  That  the  Hebrew  eleeiac  line  has  a  bimembrd  form, 
I  readily  admit ;  but  so,  abo,  had  the  metres  used  by  Chap- 
man, and  those  used  by  Drayton;  and  the  division  of  ^em  into 
shorter  lines,  was  a  modem  invention.  Nor  do  I  think  there 
can  be  produced,  either  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
kmguage,  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in  short  verse.  For  instance, 
8th  and  6th,  in  English. 

But  what  I  wish  you  pailicularly  to  advert  to,  is  Rabbi 
Azarias^s  system,  as  given  by  Bishop  Lowth.  This,  I  appre- 
hend, will  throw  much  light  on  the  point.  I  have,  I  conceive, 
discovered  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  plan,  by  simply  putting 
two  circumstances  together.  Josephus  speaks  in  the  following 
terms,   of  Moses*  song :  •   .   Ensira  itoitjaiv  h^afiejffoy  avtotg 

Twr  eaofiiepmp,  na&  ^y  y^Y^^^  navxa^  xa»  yipsiaty  firjdev  eneivov 
8iijfiaQt^iunog  ttjg  aXi^&eiag.     Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  §  44. 

And  Bishop  Patrick  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  reckon  this  song 
to  consist  of  seventy  verses ;  each  of  which,  contains  two  dis- 
tinct and  entire  sentences.  On  reading  the  above  two  passages, 
I  naturally  took  up  my  attempt  at  an  arrangement  of  the  song ; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found,  that  I  had 
actudly  divided  it  into  140  lines,  coinciding  with  the  bimembral 
parts  of  the  70  lines,  marked  out  by  the  Jews.  Hence,  I  went 
to  the  Polyglot ;  and  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
that  each  of  my  lines,  contained  three  Hebrew  words  ;  of  course, 
six  Hebrew  words,  coinciding  with  Josepbus's  account  of  the 
poem  having  been  wrilten  in  hexameters. 


3ie. 

From  hence^  then,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  diat,  wheneYer  a 
pure  Hebrew  text  can  be  established,  it  will  go  to  confirm  Rabbi 
Azarias's  scheme ;  and  that  the  verses  will  then  appear  to  be 
hexametres,  pentametres*  tetrametres,  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence, 
too,  I  cannot  bring  m^elf  to  reject  the  long  lines,  whilst  we 
have  such  authority  for  them  as  that  of  Joeephus,  backed  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  themselves.* 

The  more  I  have  consideced  these  matters,  die  more  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  that  the  precise  number  of  Hebrew  words 
must  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  the  verses.  Open  Lowth's  preliminary  dissertation  to 
Isaiah,  p«  29.  He  there  gives  eight  lines  from  the  19th  psalm ; 
all  of  which,  he  classes  in  the  same  order  of  versification. 
Now,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  last  couplet  vna  shorter  dian 
the  other  three ;  and,  on  looking  at  the  Hebrew,  I  find,  that, 
whilst  the  first  three  couplets  are  uniformly  pentametres,  the  last 
couplet  is  a  tetrametre ;  that  is,  in  thp  first  six  lines,  .each  has 
five  words,  while  the  last  two,  have  each  but  four. 

This,  it  occurs  to  me,  may  be  no  unfair  mode^of  trying  your 
projected  division  of  the  elegiac  line ;  I  shall  therefore  copy  two 
or  three  of  them,  firom  the  specimen  in  the  originaL 

•» 

Again,  the  remainder  of  your  quotation,  exhibits  the  following 
number  of  Hebrew  words  in  each  line,  which  I  have  not  time  to 
transcribe. 

3         2 
2 


4         3         2 

2 

3         2 

2 

*  The  theory  of  a  metrical  character  in  Hebrew  poetry,  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  Bishop  himself;  who  has  fully  shown,  in  his  *  Sacred 
Literature/  that  it  was  a  poetry,  not  of  words,  but  of  thoughts. . .  Ed. 
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I  own  I  prefer  the  longer  verae ;  and  I  htf  of  you  to  con- 
sider, whether,  by  dividing  them,  you  do  not  mditate  against  the 
scheme  of  die  writer,  who  has  acrostically  commenced  every 
longer  line :  if  he  had  arranged  after  your  plan,  why  not  begin 
Uie  long  and  short  line  acrostically  ?  I  have  scarcely  time  to 
read  over,  much  less  to  revise ;  so  that  I  fear  you  will  have 
many  crudities  to  make  allowance  for. 

Tours  most  affectionately, 

J.  Jbbb. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 
To  nA.  Knox,  Esq. 

Feb.  7.  1809. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  wishing  to  write  to  you  ;  but 
you  will  not  wonder  that  the  execution  of  my  wish  has  been 
suspended  per  force,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  will  have  been  pre- 
cisely one  fortnight  to-morrow  since  I  have  stirred  out  of  doors. 
It  is  one  of  my  old  attacks ;  and,  after  I  had  thought  myself 
quite  recruited,  I  incautiously  brought  on  a  relapse  last  week,  by 
over-exertion  in  conversation.  When  quite  recovered,  which 
is  not  yet  the  case,  I  trust  that  this  ilhiess  will  have  proved  ser- 
viceable. 

Last  Saturday  I  suffered  extremely,  under  the  most  dispiriting 
languor,  and  the  most  alarming  apprehension  that  all  inteUectutJ 
power  was  forsaking  me.  In  this  frame,  I  took  up  my  pen  in 
search  of  relief,  and  wrote  the  lines,  which  you  will  read  in  the 
opposite  page ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  do  not  claim  the 
title  of  poetry. 

O  Thou,  whoM  all  enliTeniBg  rmy 

Caa  turn  my  darkness  into  day, 
^        Disperse,  great  God,  my  mental  gloom, 

Ant  with  myself  my  soul  illume. 

Though  gathering  sorrows  swell  my  breast, 

Speak  but  the  word,  and  peace  ana  rest 
^  '      Snail  set  my  troubled  spirit  free 

-  In  sweet  oommunion,  IJord,  with  thee. 
•     •  What  though,  in  this  heart-searching  hour, 
v^       Thou  dim'st  my  intellectual  power ; 
' '  ^  The  gracious  discipline  I  own. 


1  wisdom  seek  at  thy  blest  throne 
earthly 
'Not  such  as  learned  vorames  hold. 


A  wisdom,  not  of  eartiuy  mould, 


-.Not  selfish,  arrogant,  and  vain, 
^That  chills  the  heartland  fires  the  brain : 
^^  But  Father  of  eternal  lisht, 
In  fizt  and  changeless  glory  hright, 
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I  seek  the  wisdom  from  abofve, 

Pure,  peftceful,  gentle,  fervent  love ! 

Let  loye  divine  my  bosom  sway, 

And  then  my  darkness  will  be  diay ; 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  shall  heave  my  breast, 

For  God  himself  will  be  my  rest ! 


Yours  ever, 

J.  J. 


LETTER  68. 
To  Uie  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Feb.  IS.  1809. 
My  dear  Friend, 
I  WROTE  the  inclosed  on  Saturday,  but  it  was  too  late  for  the 
post ;  I  therefore,  to  make  up  for  that,  add  something  more. 

My  thoughts  grow ;  new  lights  seem,  every  now  and  then, 
to  open  upon  me ;  and  to  show  some  fresh  object  of  admiration, 
in  die  great  temple  of  truth ;  I  cannot  put  on  paper  even  a  slight 
outline,  of  what  has  occurred  to  me  within  the  last  three  monms. 
What  seems  to  me,  is,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  great 
deal  more,  respecting  a  hierarchical  church,  than  any  one  / 
know  of,  has  yet  imagined  ;  and  that  a  more  express,  and  cir- 
cumstantial tnuisfer  of  hierarchical  privileges,  from  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  Gentiles,  (Hay  be  traced,  than,  at  first  view,  could 
be  thought  likely.  On  the  most  general  supposition  of  such  a 
plan,  choice  of  place  in  which  to  begin  the  system,  so  as  to  in- 
sure imitation,  and  connected  extension,  would  be  a  first  object : 
and  what  place  so  thoroughly  fitting,  as  Ephesus,  the  capital  of 
Asia  Proconsular,  consequently  of  Asia  Minor ;  of  Asia  unlimited- 
ly,  says  Chrysostom,  in  his  short,  but  remarkable  preface,  to  his 
comment  on  that  epistle.  The  next  thing  to  be  expected,  would 
be  some  peculiar  impressiveness  of  commencing  circumstances. 
For  this,  turn  to  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts  ;  and  observe  the  un- 
paralleled combination.  The  first  persons  addressed,  ^  John's  dis- 
ciples.' The  number  about  twelve, .  .  then  fully  christianized,  by 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  imposition  of  hands,  follow- 
ed, as  at  first,  with  speaking  witii  tongues,  and  prophesying.  Then, 
a  schism  witii  the  synagogue,  and  a  decided  turning  to  the  school, 
xaff  ^ifMf^v  dwXByofUPog  bv  n^  ox^^Jjl  Tof^avvov  ti>yog.  Then,  a 
signal  authentication  of  all  this,  from  heaven.  St  Paul,  at  Ephe- 
sus, being  equalled  only  by  St.  Peter,  at  Jerusalem.  Compare 
tile  11th  and  12th  verses  of  this  chapter,  with  chap.  v.  12.  .  .  16. 
I  must  not  leave  out  of  the  detail  the  devil's  repeating,  as  nearly 
as  was  possible,  at  Ephesus^  what  he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  : 
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the  statetnent,  Awaaiaq  de  6  aqx^ef^^vg,  jtai  naytBg  ol  aw  avr<^ 
('^  ovda  af^CK  Tai»  Snddovxatwv),  enXffaOi^aar  ^v^v,  and  the 
account  of  Demetrius  and  the  shnne-makers  at  Ephesus,  being 
curiously  sinular.  But  let  me  not  overlook  the  still  more  curi- 
ous dbSerence,  between  the  Aposdes  St  Peter  and  St  John 
being  liberated'  by  an  angel,  and  St  Paul  beifriended  by  the 
Asiarchs,  and  brought  off  by  the  town  clerk.  In  the  first  case, 
divine  power,  alone ;  in  the  other,  secular  instnunentality.  The 
one,  befitting  the  plan  for  merely  forming  the  leaven ;  the  other, 
no  less  suitable  to  that,  which  was  to  transfuse  the  leaven 
through  the  meal. 

So  much  for  the  matters  in  Acts  »x< :  but  how  strictly  corres- 
pondent, are  following  events.  The  commencement,  (as  fiur 
as  relates  to'  the  Gemle  church,)  of  regular  episcopacy  there, 
in  the  appointment  of  Timothy ;  a  well  chosen  first  bishop  of 
a  system,  which  was  to  be,  transferred,  enlarged,  suUimated, 
analogical,  Judaism ;  he  being  maternally  Jewish,  and  pater- 
nally Grecian ;  and  of  a  system,  which  was  to  operate,  chie^, 
in  an  hereditaiy  wav ;  the  faith,  which  he  had,  being  derived 
from  his  grandmomer,  and  mother ;  and  (need  I  add  ?)  of  a 
system,,  which  was  to  act  through  educati<m,  he  having  known 
the  scripture  from  his  youth. 

The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  comes  in  with  strictest  harmo- 
ny. In  other  epistles,  the  ftaqxvqiov  is  Ae  ruliiis  subject,  in 
general,  the  only  one.  Here,  it  is  eminently,  almost  iHiolly, 
the  fiitfnfjqwp.  This  distinction  may  be  new  to  you.  But  com- 
pare 1  Cor.  ii.  1.  with  the  7th  and  following  verses  of  the  same 
chapter ;  and  with  Ephesians  poBsim ;  and  then  judge,  whether 
the  fjut^xv^iov  is  not  the  object  of  nurug ;  the  ftvartfqior^  of 
smywwng  :  the  first,  of  course,  to  be  c<mununicated  to  all ; 
the  latter,  to  the  perfect  only.  I  could  say  something,  in  this 
connection,  of  our  Lord's  distinction,  between  the  world  be- 
lieving, and  the  world  knowing :  St  John  xvii. :  but  I  hasten 
onward. 

The  superior  depth  of  this  epistle,  has  been  acknowledged 
by  all.  Ignatius,  quoted  hj  MichaeUs,  and  lying  now  berore 
me,  says  to  the  Ephesians,  '  Yfie^g  de  Ilavlov  avf^varat  ems 
-f^yiaQfiByov,  St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  above-quoted  prefiiee, 
states  it  as  a  received  opinion,  that  St  Paul  made  special  com- 
munications to  the  Ef^esians.  I  have  not  that  volume  of  the 
Greek ;  but  the  latin  translation  of  Musculus,  is,  ^  Dicitur  et 
illis,  tanquam  jam  imbutis  profundiora  spiritualium  sensuum  con- 
credidisse.'  I  think,  ^dicitur',  implies  what  I  say.  St  Chrys- 
ostom then  adds,  as  his  own  judgment,  ^  Est  autem  hsec  epis- 
tola  sublimibus  reperta  sensibus  et  dogmatibus' :  and  again, 
^abundat   vehementer  sublimibus   et   exceUentibus  sensibus. 


Nam  qus  fere  nusquam  locutus  eet,  hie  loquitur ;  ulpc4e  cum 
dicit,  ut  nota  fiat  principfitibuB,  ac  potestatibus  cosleatibas,  per 
eedesiam,  multifoimis  sapientia  Dei.'  I  add  to  this  ancient 
testimony,  Grotius's  more  modem,  but  wondeifully  strong  one ; 
*  Paulus  jam  vetus  in  apostolico  munere,  et  ob  evangelium 
Romae  vinctus,  ostendit  ilUs,  quanta  sit  vis  eyangelii  pne  doo- 
trinis  omnibus  :  quomodo  omnia  Dei  consilia,  ab  onmi  «¥0,  eo 
tetenderint:  quam  admiranda  sit  in  eo  Dei  efficacia:  rerum 
sublimitatem  adaequans  yeibis  sublimioribua,  quam  uUa  unquam  . 
habuit  linffua  humana.' 

What,  men,  does  St.  Paul  communicate  to  the  Ephesians,  ,to 
bear  out  all  these  strong  plaudits  ?  This,  I  conceive,  •  •  that 
Christianity  was  to  be  an  analogical  Judaism;  acting  on  all 
human  society,  in  proportion  as  Crod  should  extend  it,  as  the 
Jewish  diapensation  acted,  on  that  single  nation:  that  thus,  the 
christian  church  was,  on  a  grand  scale,  to  take  the  place  cmT 
Judaism ;  was  to  be,  in  a  sublimer  way,  or  for  a  nobler  purpose,  a 
similar  apparatus  ;  was,  consequently,  to  be  as  appositely  fitted 
to  its  great  end  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  to  be  the  sphere,  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  organ,  by  which,  all  the  magnificent 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  to  have  their  final 
fulfilment 

The  secrecy,  on  this  subject,  to  others,  throws  additional 
light  on  what  has  been  said  to  the  Ephesians.  But  the  most 
remaikable  concealment  is,  that,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
wrote,  as  we  have  ground  to  think,  at  the  same  time ;  and  cu- 
riously touching  on  the  same  topics.  This  has  deceived  many 
into  a  belief,  that  they  really  treated  on  die  same  points  ;  but 
widi  an  adroitness,  not  almost  to  be  imagined,  St  Paul  does 
not,  in  any  single  instance,  drop  a  word  to  Sie  Colossians,  which 
could  li^t  the  train  of  thought  he  pursues,  in  writing  to  the 
Ephesians.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  do  something  amazingly 
of  the  same  kind,  but  yet  not  of  the  same  kind.  For,  to  the 
Colossians,  the  roysteiy  is  *  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  ^oiy* ; 
whereas,  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  the  Aya»effiaXauiKT&g  rmv  napvay 
sy  XQKnt^  .  .  eig  otxoyo/uay  nlnigatfMtrog  xfav  xa&goir.  As  a  far- 
ther illustration,  compare  Colossians  i.  21,  22,  23.  with  Ephe* 
sians  ii.  11,  12,  &c.  &c.  This  last-quoted  passage,  I  should 
observe,  is  that  on  which  I  found  an  analogical  Judaism. 

Now,  even  to  name  this  to  tke  Colossians,  would  have  been 
dangerous  ;  as  a  tendency  to  gross  Judaism,  was  the  epidemic 
of  tibe  day ;  and  to  have  talked  of  an  anological  Judaism  to 
liine  out  of  ten,  would  have  been  thought  to  sanction  gross  Ju- 
daism. Another  cause  was,  that  they  only,  who  could  use  this 
world  without  abusing  it,  could  understand  how  the  diurch  could 
make  the  world  its  own ;  and  to  speak  to  others,  of  the  church 
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mingling  with  the  worid,  might  be  tempting  the  weak  to  com- 
mixture incopgiatept  with  all  rafety.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ephe- 
sians  having,  more  than  any  other  church,  risen  above  worldly 
temptations,  (mari(  Acts  six.  19.,)  might  be  trusted  above  any 
church,  with  theL  whole.  I  can  but  just  add,  that  the  epistleis 
to  St.  Timothy,  wondeifuUy  accord  with  that  to  the  Ef^iesians 
themselves.  The  church  is,  in  1  Tim.,  the  house  of  God, 
QTvXog  xo*  sd^uafta  of  the  truth :  mark,  otvlog  visibility,  and 
£4^iM/ua  estaUishraent :  in  2  Tim.  il.  20.  a  great  house,  in 
which  must  be  various  vessels ;  some  to  honor,  some  to  dishon- 
or. B-ut  its  being  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  Is  wonderful ! 
A  house,  a  great  house,  is  the  commencement  often  of  a  city ; 
it  was  to  be  so  here.  Our  Lord  spoke  of  both  a  house  and  a 
city ;  St.  MatL  v.  14,  15. :  but  first,  of  a  candlestick  and  can- 
dle. And  observe,  the  Apocalypse  has  them  all.  By  that  time, 
wisdom  had  buiided  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars. 
But  Ephesus  is  the  first  of  them  all.  *  I  will  remove  thy  can- 
dlestick', seems  to  be  *  I  wiU  take  away  thy  primacy'. 

•  Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  69. 

To  the  fiev.  /.  Jebb. 

Feb.  is.  180a. 
Mr   D£All   FaI£ND, 

I  A8SURB  you,  had  you  sent  me  your  sermon,  without  assigning 
any  reason,  I  should  have  thanked  you  for  it  cordially.  In 
some  respects,  I  like  it  better,  than  any  X  have  yet  read,  or 
heard,  of  yours.  I  find  no  sentiment  in  it,  which  my  head  and 
heart  do  not  accord  widi ;  and  the  peroration,  I  have  read  with 
the  sincerest  pleasure,  as  being  exquisitely  what  it  should  be. 
What  1  most  admire  in  the  whole,  is  an  unlabored  fluency, 
which,  I  think,  rises  higher,  than  in  any  former  instance. 

Tet  I  must  say,  with  this,  that  a  firmer  foundation  might  have 
been  laid  for  this  noble  superstructure.  The  part  where  I  think 
this  might  have  been  done,  lies,  in  great  measure,  between  the 
reference  to  Simplicius,  and  that  to  Paley.  If  I  am  to  define 
the  want  here,  I  would  say,  that  more  of  analogy  might  have 
been  usefiil.  The  ground  of  loving  God  for  his  own  sake, 
needs  to  be  well,  and  clearly  laid.  When  understood,  it  is  self- 
evident;  but  it  needs  elucidation,  though  not  demonstration. 
The  next  head,  in  which  the  reference  to  Paley  occurs,  is  also  a 
delicate  business.     What  you  say  on  it,  is  as  indisputabfe  to  me, 

VOL.    I.  41 
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as  the  meridian  sun ;  but  I  doubt,  if  many  in  your  audience 
could  understand  it;  1  doubt  if  any,  but  yourself,  and  any  pious 
Methodist  who  happened  to  be  there. 

On  what  ground  our  friend  might  not  have  relished  it,.  I  can- 
not conceive.  If  his  judgment  comparatively,  and  qucMftd  mo- 
dum,  dissented  from  what  I  have  now  been  in  a  degree  censur- 
ing ;  I  should  not  blame  him,  nor  would  you.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  for  his  own  sake,  more  than  on  any  other  account,  that  his 
heart  should  have  disrelished  what  he  heard.  I  say,  on  his  own 
account ;  for  his  place  in  God's  great  scheme,  would  not  be, 
some  way  or  other,  unsupplied ;  but  the  loss  to  himself,  what 
could  make  up  1 

But  I  persuade  myself  this  cannot  be.  I  know,  and  you 
know,  that  the  mechanical  part  of  our  friend's  mind  is  not 
strong ;  and  I  can  deeply  sympathize  with  one,  to  whose  weak- 
ness, a  little  deficiency,  might  appear  a  great  aberration.  I 
can  truly  say,  I  have  been  fr^tened,  at  my  own  dread  of  hear- 
ing from  you,  in  the  Asylum,  or  College  Chapel,  an  over-strong 
expression. 

On  the  whole,  you  have  ifiuch  cause  to  thank  God  on  your 
own  account ;  for  the  day  will  soon  come,  when  it  will  have  been 
better  to  have  written  that  sermon,  than  to  have  had  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  the  solar  system.  And  I  do  believe,  you  need  not  be  un- 
satisfied, on  the  other  ground  ;  for,  if  even  there  should  be  a 
wrong  warp,  it  will  not  remain.  There  are  minds,  that  will  not 
go  wrong ;  ^ere  are  others,  who  may  go  wrong,  but  will  not  re- 
main so. 

J.  F.  takes  some  matters  to  you.  One  ia  a  light  work,  which 
I  thought  worth  having,  the  memoirs  of  an  American  lady ;  the 
other,  of  my  sending,  is  a  wonderful  treat,  I  mean  the  intro- 
duction* How,  except  in  this  way,  could  what  I  venture  to  an- 
ticipate, make  its  commencement  ?  The  first  movements  must 
be  of  a  mixed  quality ;  how  could  they  be  of  a  milder  nature, 
than  those  manifested  in  this  volume  ? 

I  greatly  like •     I  think  he  wiU  be  a  comfort  to  you  and 

me ;  and  I  hope  no  one  else  will  be  a  discomfort  to  either  of  us. 
But  we  neither  of  us  build  our  h^piness  on  firail  man ;  there- 
fore, sure  I  am,  that,  even  in  frail  man,  we  diall  be  less  likely  to 
be  disappointed.  In  as  much,  as,  through  Grod's  grace,  we  shall 
not  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  any  such  calamity. 
Yoitfs  ever,  in  much  hope  and  litde  fear, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 

To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Feb.  83.  1809. 

Mt  dkar  Fribnd, 
Your  most  valuable  letter  I  could  not  read  till  this  morning ; 
and  I  cannot  postpone  for  two  days,  tomorrow  not  being  a  post 
day,  ezpressinff  hastily  the  great  delight  it  has  given  me  :  no- 
thing can  be  clearer  and  plainer;  and  I  see  at  once,  that  your 
point  will  be  luminously  made  out ;  but  I  long  to  see  the  whole 
exfoliated. 

As  to  the  fikness  of  Ephesus,  as  a  place,  I  have  just  found  a 
very  striking  passage,  too  lonff  for  present  quotation,  in  Casta- 
lio's  conmient :  which,  at  anomer  time,  I  will  send. 

Not  only  the  depth,  but  the  obscurity  of  this  epistle  has  been 
remarked. 

Erasmus  says,  *  Idem  in  hac  epistola  Pauli  fervor,  eadem  pro- 
fimditas,  idem  omnino  spiritus,  et  pectus.  Yeniro,  non  alibi  ser- 
nao,  h3rpeibatis,  anapodotis,  aliisque  incommoditatibus  molestior, 
sive  id  interpretis  rait,  quo  fiiit  usus  in  hac,  sive  sensuum  sub- 
limitatem  sermonis  facultas  non  est  assecuta.  Certe  stylus  tan- 
tum  dissonat  a  csteris  PauU  epistolis,  ut  alienus  videri  possit,  ni- 
si pectus  atque  indoles  Paulines  mentis  banc  prorsus  uli  vindi- 
earet*  For  this  obscurity,  Michaelis  (p.  151.)  does  not  even 
attempt  to  assign  a  cause.  Erasmus,  you  see,  has  done  so  ali- 
quatenus ;  but  may  we  not  add,  that  the  obscurity  was  possibly 
designed,  to  prevent  St  Paul's  esotericks  firom  being  knowable 
to  tto  uninitiated  1  You  must  certainly  recoUect,  (I  cannot  now 
turn  to  books,)  that,  when  Alexander  complained  to  Aristotle, 
that  he  had  done  ill  to  give  the  world  his  esotericks,  the  philoeo- 
l^r  replied :  *  I  have  published  them,  and  I  have  not  published 
them ;  for  none  but  the  initiated  will  understand  me.' 

One  thinff  more ;  have  you  remarked  the  quotation  from  St 
Basil,  inMichaelis,  p.  143.;  with  his  observations?  Tbd 
whole  t^>ears  to  me  very  striking ;  and  very  important,  in  a  way 
that  no  Grennan  critic  ever  could  have  dreamed  of.  In  my  next, 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  myself.  This  is  not  worth 
postage ;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  you, 
that  you  have  poured  in  a  nood  of  new  ught  upon  me,  and  I  had 
it  so  many  days  shut  up  in  a  dark  lanthomi  i.  e.  in  my  writing- 
box.    There's  a  metaphor ! 

Yours  ever, 

J,  JXBB. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 
To  Ji.  Knox^  E$q. 

CftKhel,  Feb.  27.  1800. 

My  dear  Friend, 
It  is  curious  and  pleasant,  tbat  your  criticisms  on  my  sermon, 
harmonise  exactly  with  my  own.  Not  an  observation  did  not 
pass  through  my  mind,  even  before  the  sermon  was  preached. 
When  the  season  comes  for  correction,  your  suggestions  shall 
be  carefully  kept  in  view.     All  you  say  of  our  friend,  is  most 

just.     And  I  am  willing  to  hope  ttiat  all  will  yet  be  rigjit.     

lUQd  are  here,  and  both  of  them  exactly  what  could  be 

WlflilAfl 

I  mentioned  what  Castalio  says  about  the  Ephesians,  or  ra- 
ther, about  Ephesus.  It  is,  perhaps,  nothing  to  your  purpose, 
but  such  as  it  is,  I  will  transcribe  it  *  Ephesus  fuit  cmtaa  mer- 
catoria,  admodum  frequens  ac  opulenta,  et  sieut  Plinius,  lib.  v., 
iliquit,  *  alterum  lumen  Minoris  Asisb.'  In  ea  convertenda, 
Apostolus  din  multumque,  et  cum  in^enti  periculo,  sudayit,  du- 
abus  potissimum  causis,  sicut  et  Cormthi,  ita  spiritu  Dei  eum 
regente  motus,  nempe  quod  cum  ob  mercaturam  et  magnitudi- 
nem,  tum  ob  navigationis  commoditatem  maxima  ibi  semper 
erat  hominum  frequentia,  ut  et  ibi  multos  docere  et  convertore 
et  per  illos  conversos  porro  late  per  orbem  terrarum  spaigere 
evangelium  potuerit  Situ  enim  est  in  extreme  littore  Asiae 
Minoris  versus  occasum,  et  ferme  etiam  meridiem,  ut  illic  tran- 
seundum  fuerit  navigantibus  ex  Syria  aut  iEgypto,  in  6r»ciam, 
Macedoniam,  et  Pontum,  ac  contra ;  at  item  ex  Asia  ininore 
Roinam,  et  vicissim.  Sicut  et  ipse  Apostolus  seepe  proficiscens 
in  Macedoniam  aut  Grsciam,  et  iterum  rediens,  illic  transivit 
Eisdem  commoditatibus,  ac  occasionibus,  verisimile  est  ipsuih 
quoque  Johannem  Evangelistam  motum,  ut  ubi  diutiasime,  sicut 
omnes  sacri  his  torici  scribunt,  docuerit,  atque  adeo  etiam  ibidem 
consenuerit,  mortuusque  sit.' 

It  strikes  me,  that  some  particulars  in  the  above  may  be  bet* 
ter  accounted  for,  than  Sebastian  Castalio  knew  any  thing  about 
On  your  hypothesis,  Hiere  is  a  great  cause  for  St  Paul's  long, 
laborious,  perilous  labors ;  and  for  St  John's  latest  exertions, 
his  old  age,  and  his  death,  at  the  place,  which  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  sublime,  and  pure,  philosophical  Christianity. 

Yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  70. 

To  ike  Rev.  A  Jehh. 

Mvch  8.  1809. 

Mr  ]>BAR  Friend, 
I  SAT  a  word,  in  reply  to  your  laat,  less  expeditiously  than  I 
could  hare  wished* 

I  have  two  addittonal  observationfl  to  make  on  the  sermon. 
I  am  not  clear,  Hbal^Xo  speak  of  *  loving  God  for  his  own  sake ; 
and  not  primarily,  on  account  of  any  benefits  that  we  have  re- 
ceived, that  we  do  receive,  or  that  we  ho^  hereafter  to  receive, 
at  his  hands',  &c.  is,  on  the  whole,  an  eligible,  or  even  strictly 
tenable  way,  of  exhibiting  the  truth  on  this  great  subject.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  sanction  of  great  names,  and  good  hearts^ 
which  it  has.  But  I  see  it  has  b^  greatly  abused ;  and  that, 
as  I  conceive,  not  by  distorting  it,  but  by  pressing  its  liberality. 
I  think  eveiy  valuable  end  would  be  safely  answered,  by  show- 
ing, that  our  love  is  not  genuine,  if  it  be  on  account  of  any 
earthhr  benefit ;  or  even  any  supposed  eternal  benefit,  which  is 
not  of  a  moral,  or  spiritual  nature.  This  strikes  me  as  the  saf- 
est, and  truest  line ;  since,  to  delight  in  any  thing,  is,  radically 
and  essentially,  to  feel  conscious  benefit  in  it ;  the  apprehension 
that  it  is  good  in  itself,  implying,  I  conceive,  that  it  is^  if  not  in- 
dividualljr,  flpenerally  good  to  us.  I  simply  think,  that  the  sense 
of  good  IS  nindamental  to  the  apprehension  of  good ;  there  must 
be  the  auxBfia^g^  before  there  can  be  the  roiifia.  Abstract  truth 
has  nothing  to  do  with  feeling.  Good  can  no  more  exist,  with- 
out being  felt,  than  light,  wi£out  being  seen,  or  sound,  without 
being  hmrd.  But  to  feel  good,  is  essentially  to  feel  good  far 
me.  *  As  reason',  says  Bishop  Butler,  ^  tends  to,  and  rests  in 
the  discenunent  of  truth,  so  the  very  nature  of  affection,  con- 
sists in  tending  towards,  and  resting  on  its  objects,  as  an  end', 
&c. ;  as  he  a<£ki  soon  after,  ^  being  gratified  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with  food',  and  therefore,  says 
he  farther,  *  it  is  absurd  to  ask,  in  this  case,  what  advantage  a 
man  hath  in  such  a  course  t  The  advantage  consists  in  the  de- 
light itself,  which  arises  from  such  a  faculty's  having  its  object.' 
On  this  ffround,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  idea 
formed  of  love,  which  does  not  contain  fte  idea  of  benefit  to 
him  that  loVes.  The  delight  of  love,  being  the  very  wing  on 
which  it  rises;  and  to  be  delighdliil,  being,  in  moral  inteU^en- 
ces,  identicaHy  the  same  as  to  be  lovely. 

I  know  you  did  not  mean  to  controvert  one  tittle  of  aU  this : 


knowing  this,  therefore,  I  submit  to  you,  whether  it  would  not  al- 
ways be«  botfi  sounder  in  itself,  and  more  intelligible  to  those 
that  hear,  to  show  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the  benefit,  in  this 
case  looked  for  and  prized  ;  than  to  throw  benefit,  even  *•  pri- 
marily', out  of  view.  I  like  to  hear  Jonathan  Edwards  speak  in 
this  way  to  calvinists ;  because  ihcir  extreme,  needs  another  ex- 
treme, to  produce  a  temperament :  but,  though  it  may  be,  occa- 
sionally and  i:elatively,  useful  in  controversy ;  I  do  not  think  it 
good  K>r  unsophisticated  nature.  This  is  tau^^  by  all  its  in- 
stinctive, as  well  as  reflective  movements,  to  unite  benefit  and 
.  loveliness,  in  an  indissoluble  band.  And,  after  all  thai  the  good 
mystics  have  done,  to  counteract  nature,  in  this  instance,  the 
profound  Butler  comes,  and,  as  I  take  it,  silences  them,  and 
seals  the  indissolubility. 

In  fact,  I  know  not  a  more  practically  4>emicious  error,  (I  en- 
large, not  because  you  need  it,  but  because  I  like  the  subject ;) 
I  say,  I  know  not  any  more  pernicious  practical  error,  (I  have 
misplaced  my  two  words,  it  does  not  signify)  than  unconditional 
pullmg  down  of  selfishness.      The  more  I  consider  human 
nature,  and  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  more 
convinced  I  am,  that  we  cannot  be  too  selfish,  if  we  are  selfi4i 
in  a  right  way.     We  cannot,  I  conceive,  desire  that  which  is 
supremely  beneficial,  with  any  excess  of  intensity;  nor  too 
much  regard  it,  as  beneficial.     In  this  bright  and  blessed  centre, 
hnes,  elsewhere  remote,  and  more  and  more  diverging  as  that  is 
receded  from,  so  essentially  unite,  that  to  seek  such  benefit,  is 
to  seek  excellence ;   and  to  be  infinitely  selfish,  is  to  be  exqui- 
sitely pure  and  virtuous.     I  know  well,  how  poor  self-love  has 
been  stigmatized  and  execi]|ted.     But,  if  she  were  fiiirly  heard 
plead  in  arrest  of  judgment,  I  think  she  would  yet  come  ofi*  in 
triumph.     It  could  be  shown,  that  the  evils  did  not  rise  from 
self  being  over  loved,  but  from  the  love  of  external  things  be- 
ing misplaced ;  from  the  narrow  and  scanty  matters,  being  lov- 
ed ;   so  narrow  and  scanty,  that  he  who  solely  possessed  them, 
would  be  wretched,  ^stuat  in  foBlix,  &c.,  consequently,  when 
claimed  by  many,  what  could  they  produce  but  wars  and  fightings 
among  them  ? 

Fluctuat,  heui  miser 
AlternAque  potentum 

Mundus  diripitur  manu. 
Punctum  est  son  avkUsquod  secat  ensibu 
Inter  tot  populoc.  Caumxb.. 

This  is  the  fact  Savages  fight  about  their  hunting  grounds ; 
but  never  about  air  or  sunshine.  Thus  the  supreme  and  infinite 
good,  cures  all  Ihe  ills  ascribed  to  selfishness ;  not  by  abating 
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its  force,  nor  by  eoQtracting  its  range,  but  by  satisfying  ittothe 
extent,  and  without  a  possibility  of  any  jarring  interest;  there 
being  infinitely  enough  for  all,  &ough  boundless  eternity. 

The  observation  n^ch  I  made  ab^t  analogy,  and  was  grati- 
fied by  your  approving,  comes  in  here.  There  can  be  no  anal- 
og}^) 08  I  conceive,  between  any  common  love  on  earth,  and  a 
strictly  unselfish  love  of  God ;  fit>m  which  cause,  mystics  seldom 
convey  a  clear  meaning,  to  the  uninitiated.  But  there  is  a  most 
intelligible  analogy,  between  seeking  a  lower,  and  a  hi^er 
happiness ;  between  the  gratification  of  our  animal,  and  that  of 
our  spiritual  nature ;  between  endeavoring,  in  vain,  to  find  sat- 
isfoction  in  the  world,  and  the  enjoying  it,  m  its  fulness,  in  God. 
In  all  this,  while  there  would  be  impressive  contrast,  there  would 
be,  also,  instructive  parallelism ;  ^e  benefit  of  which  is  lost, 
as  it  strikes  me,  when  the  idea  of  strict  disinterestedness  is  pre- 
sented. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand,  that  I  am  not  combating  any 
sentiment  of  yours ;  for  you  imply  all  I  contend  for,  when  you 
speak  of  delimiting  ourselves  in  God,  as  the  synonjone  of  loving 
lum  for  his  own  s2ke.  But,  because  I  so  well  know  your  sen^ 
timents,  I  remark  upon  your  language ;  in  the  persuasion,  that, 
on  a  review  of  the  passage,  you  will  not  greatly  difiler  from  me. 

For  instance,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  jar  between 
these  words,  *  If,  indeed,  our  love  be  no  better  than  a  refined 
selfishness,  than  a  fond  complacency  in  favors,  heaped  on  us% 
and  those  which  follow  in  the  same  paragra[^ :  ^  But,  if  we  are 
brought  to  delight  in  God,  chiefly,  and  supremely,  for  the  moral 
goocbess  of  his  nature,  then,  nothing  will  satisfy  us,  but  a  par- 
ticipation of  that  goodness?'  I  allow,  *no  better  than'  and 
*  fond',  have  a  reconciling  tendency ;  but  still,  to  delist,  I  im- 
agine, has  self,  essentially,  in  it ;  and  ^  not  to  be  satisfied  but 
with  a  participation',  is  selfishness  downright :  ^  refined  selfish- 
ness', I  grant ;  nobly  and  blessedly  refined ;  but  still,  selfishness, 
die  quintessence  of  selfishness ;  and  yet,  without  wrong  to  any 
fellow-being  in  the  universe  :  a  soul-exalting  selfishness;  which, 
as  it  gives  glory  to  Crod  in  the  highest,  teems  with  peace  upon 
earth,  good  will  amongst  men. 

When  Toung  says,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 

'  My  souI|  which  flios  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure^ 
Ab  miaens  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest,' 

does  he  not  speak  the  strictest  lan^^uage  of  nature  ?  And  when 
our  Redeemer  fi^)eaks  of  treasure  m  the  heavens,  of  beinff  rich 
toward  €h>d,  of  a  pearl  of  great  price,  of  one  tfain^  needful,  of 
rest,  of  a  well  of  water,  &c.,  does  he  not  adopt  a  like  analogy, 
and  build  on  the  same  basis  of  nature ;  that  is,  on  selfishness. 
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nel  weakened,  much  leMextiQ^uielied,  but  refined  end  subUmat- 
edi  by  a  tianalery  from  baeeneea  to  excellence,  from  the  impns- 
onment  of  the  cairnal  mind,  to  the  immeasi^  of  uncreated  good. 
Surdpr,  not  to  be  satisfied  without  a  paiticipatioa  of  this,  is  a 
thirstmg  cjusdem  geneiis  with  any  loan-taJter's  appetite  for 
wealth,  or  with  any  opposition-man's  rabies  for  power ;  with  the 
difierence,  only,  of  a  lower,  and  hi^Mr  appetite ;  a  degrading, 
and  an  exalting  object :  ^^ptiiw^  equally,  in  both  cases :  hut 
if^¥iifw  im  ^a^Kogf  in  the  one ;  ^p^t^^fta  rov  ftpsvftatog  in  the 
-other. 

Now  this  I  take  to  be  in  strict  eonffiuity  wilh  the  analogical 
system*  And  it  is  accordin^y  remawable,  that  the  great  die* 
coverer  of  this  sjrstem,  is  also  the  detector  of  the  mistakes  ahout 
selfishness ;  that  is,  he  shows,  that  selfishness  has  exactly  as 
great  a  phice,  in  the  exercise  of  loye  to  God,  and  benevolence 
to  man,  as  it  has  In  our  love  to,  or  pursuit  of,  any  other  external 
object ;  and  conversely,  may  have  as  little  r6om  in  our  pursuit 
of  a  common  external  obieict,  as  in  our  love  of  God,  or  of  our 
neighbor.  *  There  have  been  persons',  says  he,  *  in  all  ages, 
fiHbo  have  professed,  that  they  found  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their 
mind,  and  end  of  their  life ;  aixl  that  doing  ^  action  of  base* 
ness  or  cruelty,  would  be  as  great  violence  to  their  self,  as  much 
breaking  in  on  their  nature,  as  any  external  force.' 

The  selfishness,  therefore,  which  you  protest  affainat,  I  do 
not  take  to  be  *  refined  selfishness' ;  for,  on  BuSer's  princi- 
ples, I  conceive  this  a  radical  ingredient,  in  all  that  is  interest- 
ing, or  exalting :  but  a  self-deceptious  substitution  of  a  lower, 
and  indeed,  imaginaiy  good,  in  the  place  of  the  hif^iest,  and  aM 
perfect  good ;  in  the  mistaking  an  animal  complacency  in  the 
one,  for  spiritual  delight  in  the  other. 

If,  in  reading  these  remarks,  you  should  find  anything  tiiat 
startles  you,  or  seems  to  jar  with  any  m<»al  truth ;  remember,  I 
am  not  describing  what  is  actually  felt,  but  I  am  attempting  to 
analyze  the  metaphysical  matter  of  the  feeling.  If  selfishness 
were  to  be  as  much  in  view,  as  it  is  in  existence  and  operation, 
it  would  defeat  its  own  instinctive  object.  There  could  be  no 
love  of  any  thing ;  all  would  be  cold  calculation.  *  'Tis  not 
because  we  love  ourselves',  says  Butler,  <  that  we  find  delight 
in  such  and  such  ofijects ;  but  because  we  have  particular  affec- 
tions towards  them.  Take  away  these  affections,  and  you  leave 
self-love  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  employ  itself  about ;  no  end, 
or  object  fi>r  it  to  pursue,  excepting  only,  that  of  avoiding  pain.' 
Reflective  self-love,  then,  would  be  absolutely  self-obstructive, 
if  not  self-destructive.  On  the  other  hand,  rightly  directed 
self-love,  is  reguhtive.    In  a  word,  my  notion  is,  not  that  the 
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evil  yon  guard  against,  (of  an  imaginary  love  of  God,  on  low 
and  sOTdid  accounts)  is  not  a  real  case,  as  well  as  real  evil ; 
but  that  it  may  be  better  corrected,  by  exposing  the  falseness  of 
the  object,  than  by  condemning  the  nature  of  the  feeling.  In 
the  former,  the  mind  would  be  set  ri^t^  if  it  could  be  set  right 
In  the  latter  way,  it  will  be,  in  all  probability,  taken  out  of  its 
depth ;  and,  to  a  moral  certainty,  not  benefitted  ;  for,  in  what- 
ever mind,  it  is  subtle  thought  which  is  thus  excited,  rather  than 
sound  feeling.  When  I  say,  *  by  exposing  the  falseness  of  the 
object',  I  mean,  *  exposure  by  conibrast,  as  well  as  by  direct 
detection*' 

I  hope  I  am  not  tiring,  nor  teazing  you,  by,  pethaps,  going 
out  of  my  own  depths,  and  pretenc^g  to  draw  the  bow  of 
Ulysses ;  but  I  own  I  am  excited  on  this  subject  by  's  last 
charity  sermon.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  of  it,  but  I  thmk  I 
did.  With  him,  selfishness  was,  in  such  a  manner,  all  vice, 
and  affection  to  our  kind,  all  virtue,  as,  apparently,  to  leave 
things  in  possible  good  condition,  though  there  were  but  our 
own  coterie  in  the  universe.  Atheism  is  a  terrible  thought ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  like  to  throw  on  anv  man's  theory,  so 
foul  an  imputation;  especially,  when,  in  fact,  inr  from  that  man's 
thoughts.  But,  in -the  talk  I  refer  to,  there  was  no  explicit 
pointing  to  God,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  any  direct,  and  decided 
reprobation  of  that  embodying  and  embruting  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  true  antipode  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  on  the  other : 
but  such  a  crude  condemnation  of  selfish  feelings,  as  to  bring 
even  devotional  pleasure  into  suspicion ;  and  such  an  exaltation 
of  benevolence,  as  to  make  it  not  only  the  sole  heaven  upon 
earth,  but  the  very  heaven  of  heaven. 

And  why  all  this  ?  *  Because,'  said  he  to  me  a  day  or  two  after, 
^  I  do  think,  I  exercise  more  religion  in  kissing  my  child,  than 
in  all  the  fine  feelings  you  talk  about :  for,  if  I  even  feel  these 
in  my  closet,  I  am  not  three  minutes  in  the  world,  till  they  are 
dissipated.'  So  then  because finds  no  difficulty  in  kiss- 
ing his  child,  but  a  great  difficulty  in  retaining  devotional  feel- 
ing ;  the  latter  is  to  be  voted  down,  and  the  former  to  take  its 
place.     If  this  were  not  so  easily  detected,  I  should  be  ready  to 

call  it  one  of  the  depths  of  Satan.      How will  emeige,  I 

know  not,  or  what  resting  place  he  will  find ;  but  I  suspect  his 
long  visit  to  Dublin,  and  living  with  his  old  friends,  unbraced 

the  habits  he   had  seemed  to  acquire  at .     This  ought, 

eventually,  to  do  him  good,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  see  his 
real  deficiency.  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he 
that  believeth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the^Son  of  God  ?  On  which, 
how  well  says  Basil,  'Jls  f^ev  ow  viig  ^ucrixwj  xexij/to*  ta  rov 
Tiaj^g-   &g  de  fioro'^erijg   oXa  f/f*   ey  iavrto   avlXctSwv,  ovSerog 
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KttTttfUi^l^ofUPOv  ngog  Ir^^y,  el  avii^g  rotpvv  tijg  viov  rt^iiyoqutg 
didaQxofieday  6n  rijg  ipvdeaig  e<ni  xoiVMPog-  ov  nffoajayfiaxk 
MuuBeig,  aU,*  en  tr^g  ovmag  Butlafi^ag  aduxatuTrng.  I  believe  it  ev- 
er has  been,  and  ever  will  be  made  good :  on  the  one  hand  *  He 
that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth' ;  and  on  die  other,  ^  I 
am  tl^  door ;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  i^hall  be  saved,,  and 
shall  go  in  and  out>  and  find  pasture' :  Kat  Btaslsvaeiai,  na* 
e^elevusTai,  xa»  vo/tt^p  e^f^i^ast.  nhat  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is 
in  these  words !  What  a  plenitude  of  liber^,  and  certainty  of  pro- 
vision !  The  two  symphonious  words  clearly  mean,  what  no 
merely  conscientious  person,  nor  even,  I  should  think»  a  secta- 
rian rdigionist,  can  understand ;  for  the  merely  conscientious 
christian,  does  not  go  in  ;  and  the  sectarian  religioBisty  does  not 
come  out  To  find  pasture,  seems  to  me  to  signify,  (what  is 
perfectly  accordant)  that  such  a  one  is  not,  like  Sie  merely  con- 
scientious, at  a  loss  for  pasture,  without  finding  it,  or  understand- 
ing the  want :  nor,  Uke  the  sectarian,  dependent  upon  place  and 
person  for  being  fed  ;  but  he  finds  pasture  for  himself,  and  finds 
it,  more  or  less,  every  where« 

*  Finds  tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  Uie  nnuung  brooks^ 
Sermons  in  stones^  ana  good  in  every  thing.' 

But  in  whom  was  this  ever  verified,  but  in  a  CathoHc  christian  ? 

I  must,  however,  trouble  you  a  tittle  farther,  on  selfishness.  I 
am,  not  only  now  especially,  but,  at  all  times,  habitually  on 
the  alert,  against  the  unanalogical  view  ;  because  I  see,  that  it 
has  served  an  evil  purpose  among  one  class,  as  effectually,  as 
the  grossest  antinomian  Calvinism  has  done  in  another.  £ven 
in  the  hands  of  the  amiable  F^nelon,  what  anodynes  does  it  not 
enable  him  to  give,  to  slothful,  self-indulgent,  I  would  almost 
say,  semi-christians  ?  I  mean  not  to  judge,  what  I  can  only  con- 
jecture ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  question,  that,  in  F^nelon,  there 
are  fine  observations,  proceeding  from  noble  feelings,  every 
where  occurring ;  but  when  I  hear  him  say,  in  one  letter,  '  Y ous 
savez  qu'il  faut  porter  la  croix,  et  la  porter  en  pleines  t^n^bres. 
L©  parfait  amour,  ne  cherche,  ni  k  voir,  ni  ^  sentir.  II  est  con- 
tent de  soufirir,'  sans  savoir  s'il  souffre  bien;  et  d'aimer,  sans 
savoir  s'il  aime.  O  que  I'abandon,  sans  aucun  retour,  ni  repli 
cach^,  est  pur,  et  digne  de  Dieu !  II  est  lui  seulplus  d^truisant, 
que  miUe  et  mille  vertus  aust^res,  et  soutenues,  d'une  r^gularit^ 
aper9ue. 

•  Soyez  simple  et  petit  enfant.  C'est  dans  I'enfance  qu'habite 
la  paix  inalterable,  et  k  toute  ^preuve.  Toutes  les  r^gularitds 
oil  Pon  poss^de  sa  vertu,  «ont  sujettes  k  Pillusion,  et  au  m^comp- 
te.  II  n'y  a  que  les  kmes  desappropri^es  par  ^Pabn^gation 
^vang^lique,  qui  n'ont  plus  rien  k  perdre.     11  n'y  a  que  cewc. 
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qui  ne  cherehent  aiicune  liuni^re,  qui  ne  se  trompent  point.  II 
n'y  a  que  les  petits  enfans,  qui  trouvent  en  Dieu  la  aagesse,  qui 
n'est  point  dans  les  grands  et  les  sages  qu'on  admire.' 

I  say,  when  I  read  this  very  amaging  Calk  in  one  letter ;  and 
in  another,  '  Cherchez  k  tous  amuser  k  toutes  les  choses  qui 
peuvent  adoucir  votre  solitude,  et  reus  garantir  de  I'ennui,  sans 
vous  passioner,  ni  dissiper,  par  le  goiXt  du  monde'.  Or,  as 
elsewhere,  ^  II  ne  faut  pourtant  pas  tellement  se  taire,  que  vous 
manquiez  d'ouveiture  et  de  complaisance  dans  les  r^reations, 
mais  alors  il  ne  faut  parier  que  de  choses  ^peu-pr^  indifi<$rentes, 
et  supprimer  tout  ce  qui  pent  avoir  quelque  consequence.  II  faut, 
dans  ces  recreations,  ce  que  St  Francois  de  Sales  appelle,  joy- 
eusete ;  c'est  k  dire  se  rejouir,  et  rejouir  les  autres,  en  disant 
des  riens.'  Without  putting  any  severity  of  construction  on 
these  latter  passages,  I  seem  to  myself  to  see,  nay  am  confident 
I  do  see,  a  depth  of  self^ieception,  and  serpentine  seduction : 
for  observe,  the  tastes  of  our  higher  naUire  must  be  all  rooted 
up ;  while  the  tastes  of  our  lower  nature  are  still  su^red,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  grow.  No  pleasure  must  be  sought  in  piety; 
because,  to  be  content  to  love,  without  knowing  that  one  loves, 
is  the  height  of  perfection  ;  and  because,  *  c'est  dans  I'oubli  du 
moi,  qu'habite  la  paix' ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  pleasure  may  be 
taken,  and  very  frivolous  pleasure,  (en  disant  des  riens !)  in 
things  of  the  world,  because  this  is  needful  for  human  weakness, 
and  ^  pour  vous  garantir  de  I'ennui.'  From  this,  then,  what  can 
follow,  according  to  every  law  of  nature,  but  radically  growing 
heart^ttachment,  to  what  does  give  actual  pleasure ;  and  more 
radically  growing  heart-detachment,  from  thieit  which  gives  none  ? 

After  hearing  such  things,  how  refireshihg  that  right  and 
sound  sentiment  of  Saurin.  *  Heureux  le  fiddle,  qui  dans  les 
combats  que  lui  livrent  les  eimemis  de  son  salut,  pent  opposer 
plaisirs  k  plaisirs,  deiices  k  deiices  ;  les  plaisirs  de  la  priSre,  et 
de  la  meditation,  aux  plaisirs  du  monde ;  les  deiices  du  silence, 
et  de  ]&  retraite,  k  celles  des  cercles,  des  dissipations,  des  spec- 
tacles !  Un  tel  homme  est  jeune  dans  ses  devoirs*  mdme  parce- 
qu'il  est  homme ;  et  qu'il  ne  depend  pas  d'un  homme,  de  ne  pas 
aimer,  ce  qui  lui  ouvre  des  sources  de  joie :  un  tel  homme, 
s'attache,  k  la  religion,  par  des  motifs  semblables  k  ceux,  qui 
portent  les  gens  du  monde  k  s'attacher  aux  objets  de  leurs  pas- 
sions ;  parcequ'elles  leur  procurent  des  plaisirs  inefiables*  Un 
tel  homme,  ne  pent  jamais  succomber  enti^rement,  sous  les  ten-% 
tations ;  parceque,  selon  Penergique  expression  d'un  ap6tre,  la 
paix  de  Dieu,  qui  est  au-dessus  de  tout  entendement,  garde,  c'est 
k  dire,  preserve  les  sens,  et  emp^che,  par  les  delectations  dont 
elles  I'inonde,  qu'ils  ne  I'entrainent  dans  le  crime.' 
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I  must  retora  to  F^nelon ;  that  I  may  mention  something, 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  those  strange  quotations. 

Voltaire  concludes  his  chapter  on  quietism,  in  his  Si^cle  de 
Louis  XIV.  9  with  the  following  curious  statement 

^  Apr^s  avoir  6t/^  vaincu  sur  des  disputes  de  I'^cole,  il  eikt 
^t^  peut-^tre  plus  convenable^  qu'il  ne  se  m^l&t  point  des  que- 
relles  du  jansenisme ;  cependant  il  y  entra.  Le  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  avoit  pris  centre  lui,  autrefois,  le  parti  du  plus  fort. 
L'Archev6que  de  Cambrai  en  usa  de  mime.  II  esp^ra  qu'il 
reviendrait  k  la  cour,  et  qu'il  y  seroit  consults  :  tant  I'esprit  hu- 
main  a  de  peine  k  se  detacher  des  affiures,  quand  une  fois  elles 
ont  servt  d'aliment  k  son  inquietude.  Ses  d^sirs,  cependant, 
etoient  moderns  comme  ses  Merits ;  et  m6me  sur  la  fin  de  sa 
vie,  il  m^prisa  enfin  toutes  les  disputes ;  semblable,  en  cela  se- 
ul,  k  P^v^que  d'Avranches,  Huet,  I'un  des  plus  savans  hommes 
de  PEurope ;  qui,  sur  la  fin  de  ses  jours,  reconnut  la  vanity  de 
la  plupart  des  sciences,  et  celies  de  Pesprit  humain.  L'Ar- 
chevdque  de  Cambrai  (qui  le  croiroit !)  parodie  ainsi  un  air  de 
LuUi: 

*  Jeune,  j'^tois  trop  sage, 

Et  voulois  trop  savoir  ^ 
Je  ne  toux  en  partage, 

Que  badinace, 
Et  touche  au  dernier  age, 

Sans  rien  pr6voir.' 

*  II  fit  ces  vers  en  presence  do  son  neveu,  le  Marquis  de  F^- 
nelon,  depuis  ambassadeur  k  la  Haie.  C'est  de  lui  que  je  les 
tiens.  Je  garantie  la  certitude  de  ce  fait.  II  seroit  peu  impor- 
tant par  lui-m^me,  s'il  ne  prouvoit  k  quel  point  nous  voions  sou- 
vent  avec  des  regards  differens,  dans  la  triste  tranquillity  de  la 
vieillesse,  ce  qui  nous  parut  si  grand,  et  si  int^ressant,  dans 
Page  odi  Pesprit  plus  actif  est  le  jouet  de  ses  d^sirs,  et  de  ses 
illusions.' 

Did  the  crafty  wiliness  of  this  son  of  the  Serpent,  ever  more 
cordially  disport  itself,  than  in  recording  this  peu  important 
anecdote  ? 

Mark  how  every  sentence,  and  almost  every  word,  is  made 
to  tell  in  favor  of  his  infernal  purpose.  I  have  seen  this  little 
poem  disputed  by  some  one ;  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in- 
credible, Uiat  such  a  thing  could  have  been  written  by  F^nelon. 
It  it  incredible,  that  he  should  have  written  any  thing,  with  such 
a  meaning,  as  Voltaire  would  attribute  to  this ;  and  as  the  words 
seem  to  warrant,  if  interpreted  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  But,  that 
he  might  have  written  these  lines  on  some  occasion,  at  a  less 
considerate  moment,  would  appear  probable,  from  their  strange 
agreement  with  some  of  the  sentiments  quoted  above.     For 
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example,  with  the  first  two  lines :  *  II  n'y  a  que  ceux  qui  ue 
cherchent  aucune  lumtdrct  qui  ne  se  trompent  point';  with  the 
next  two,  ^  Se  r^jouir,  et  r^joiur  les  autres,  en  disant  des  riens': 
and  with  the  last  two  *  U  est  content  d'aimer,  sans  savoir  s'il  ai- 
me';  therefore,  necessarily,  *  sans  rien  pr^yoir'.  Is  not  this 
very  curious  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  William  Law,  may  not  be  thought  to 
have  outdcme  F^nel<m,  in  depth  of  spiritual  apathy.  His  little 
work  on  regeneration,  (that  is,  against  Mr.  Wesley's  view  of 
regeneration)  contains  most  extramiinary  protests,  against  seek- 
ing for  any  thmg  in  religion,  but  implicit  aband<Munent  of  every 
thmg. 

*  The  sacrifices',  says  he,  *■  which  we  make  of  worldly  goods, 
honors,  or  pleasures,  are  but  small  matters ;  compared  to  that 
sacrifice,  and  destruction  of  all  selfishness,  as  well  spiritual  as 
natural^  that  must  be  made,  before  our  regeneration  hath  its  per- 
fect work. 

^  There  is  a  denial  of  our  own  will,  and  certain  degrees  even 
of  self-denying  virtues,  which  yet  give  no  disturbance  to  this 
selfishness.  To  be  humble,  mortified,  devout,  patient,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree ;  and  to  be  persecuted  for  our  virtues,  are  no  hurt 
to  this  selfbhness ;  nay,  spiritual  self,  must  have  all  Uiese  virtues 
to  subsist  upon  ;  and  his  life  consists,  in  seeing,  knowing,  and 
feeling,  the  bulk,  strength,  and  reoHiy  of  them.  But  still,  in  all 
this  show,  and  glitter  of  virtue,  there  is  an  unpurified  bottom  on 
which  they  stai^  ;  there  is  a  selfishness,  which  can  no  more  en- 
ter into  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  than  the  grossness  of  flesh  and 
Uood  can  enter  into  it 

*  To  know  no  more,  and  to  seek  to  know  no  more  of  our  salva- 
tion, than  we  can  know  by  an  implicit  faith,  an  absolute  resigna- 
tion of  ourselves  to  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  true  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  such  as  keeps  us  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  fitness  to  receive  our  perfect  salvation. 

^  I  believe  that,  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  salvation  is 
made  as  secure,  and  as  absolutely  assured,  as  paradise  was  made 
sure  to  the  dying  thief.  I  believe  that  my  own  sins,  were  they 
greater,  and  more,  than  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  would  be 
wholly  expiated,  and  taken  away,  by  my  faith  in  the  blood  and 
life  of  my  blessed  Savior. 

^  But,  if  I  now  want  to  add  something  of  my  own  to  this  faith ;  if 
this  great  and  glorious  faith  is  defective,  and  saves  me  not,  till  I 
can  add  my  own  sense,  and  my  own  feeling  to  it,  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  manner ;  is  not  this  saying,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
that  fiuth,  alone,  cannot  justify  me.  Is  not  this  making  this  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  defective,  and  insufficient  to  my  salvation, 
till  a  self-satisfaction,  an  own  pleasure,  an  own  taste,  are  joined 
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with  it  ?  Might  it  not  better  be  said)  that  faith  could  not  justify 
me,  till  it  had  works ;  than  that  it  carniot  justify  me,  without 
these  inward  workings,  feelings,  witnessings,  of  my  own  mind, 
sense,  imagination  ?  Is  there  not  likely  to  be  a  more  iiurtful 
self-trust,  a  mere  dangerous  self-deceit,  in  making  faith  to  de- 
pend upon  these  inward  workings  and  feelings,  than  in  making 
it  depend  upon  outward  good  works  of  our  own  V 

In  this  last  passage,  you  will  observe  some  things  objected  to, 
or  implied  to  be  objected  to,  in  Mr.  Wesley's  system,  which, 
doubtless,  admitted  of  animadyersion :  but,  into  what  a  wonder- 
fully opposite  extreme  does  he  run  ?  And  how  completely  is  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  lost  sight  of?  Assuredly,  if  these  doc- 
trines be  true,  our  Redeemer,  and  his  apostles,  taught  a  far  low- 
er kind  of  religion,  than  that  discovered,  and  taught,  by  Mr.  Law. 
In  truth,  there  are  no  teachers,  on  whom  Mr.  Liaw's  denounce- 
ments would  fidl  more  heavily,  than  on  those  who  teach  us  in  the 
Bible. 

What  is  curious,  is,  that  thus,  Law  and  Walker  come  to  speak, 
substantially,  in  unison.  Afler  severally  circum-ambulating  the 
globe,  they  meet  at  length,  and  take  their  stand  on  the  same 
meridian. 

VBelieving  on  him',  (the  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  says  Mr.  Walk- 
er, *  with  the  heart  trusting  in  him,  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Savior  of  his  people  from  their  sins,  the  Scriptures  war- 
rant me  to  tnist  in  him,  with  the  fullest  confidence ;  to  trust  in 
him,  as  my  righteousness  and  strengths  and  to  know,  that  eternal 
life  is  mine,  as  the  gift  of  God  in  him ;  and  this,  without  any 
supplementary  revelation,  or  new  voice  from  heaven,  to  announce 
to  me  that  I  am  justified.  A  voice,  indeed,  there  is,  but  it  is  in 
Ihe  word  of  €rod ;  which,  through  all  its  sacred  pages,  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  gives  the  divine  testim<Miy  to 
the  Son  of  God  and  man,  as  the  only,  the  all-sufficient,  the  faithr 
ful  Savior  of  all,  who  believe  upon  his  name.  By  that  precious 
faith  of  him,  the  christian  is  called  to  walk  ;  not  by  sight,  not 
by  sense,  not  by  feeling.' 

In  another  place,  Mr.  W.  says,  (no  less  in  unison)  '  In  every 
religious  system  which  has  self  for  its  fundamental  principle, 
the  world  can  find  something  to  approve^  and  something  which 
it  understands.  But  the  Gospel,  which  proposes  a  foundation 
for  the  sinner's  hope,  altogether  out  of  himself,  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, peculiarly  offensive  to  the  world,  and  peculiarly  unintel- 
ligible.' 

I  add  no  more  in  the  way  of  quotation ;  as  this  last  one 
states  the  case  for  the  whole  genus,  fairly  and  well.  And  to 
what,  finally,  does  it  come,  but  to  this ;  that  common  sense,  is 
felt  to  be  the  common  enemy  of  all  such  transcendentalists  ; 
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and  that,  whether  they  feel  it  or  not,  in  attacking  common 
sense,  they  attack  all  substantial,  solid  virtue  ;  all  that  can  make 
Holy  Scripture  intelligible,  principles  steady,  life  regular,  reflec- 
tion useful  and  comfortable ;  all,  in  a  word,  which  either  elicits, 
or  feeds  those  thoughts,  a  few  of  which,  as  Burnet  so  well  tells 
us,  '  spread  strength  into  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  made  capa- 
ble of  doing,  or  suffering,  the  hardest  things  ;  through  that  life 
which  they  give,  and  that  cahn  which  they  bring.' 

I  have  said  quite  enough  on  one  point ;  I  now  briefly  touch 
on  another*  .  You  say,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
there  is  not  any  stated,  periodical  time  appointed,  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  private  prayer,  and  you  assign  an,  apparently, 
probable  reason  for  the  omission.  That  such  a  reason  had  no 
share,  is  what  I  will  not  affirm.  But  there  certainly  was  ano- 
ther reason,  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  that  the  habit  of  pri- 
vate prayer,  had  already  ample  precedents,  to  direct  and  reguisUe 
it  Into  this  reason,  we  have  to  resolve  several  other  omissions ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  see  it  a  general  rule,  that  things  of  the  same 
nature  were  to  go  on,  under  the  christian,  as  they  had  gone  on,  un- 
der the  Jewish  dispensation.  Now,  we  know  David,  or  the  Psalm- 
ist, says,  *  In  the  evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon-day,  will  I 
pray.'  And,  if  possible,  still  more  decisively,  are  we  told  of  Dan- 
iel, that  he  *  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day ;  and 
prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime.' 
What  diese  hours  were,  is  matter  of  mere  curiosity ;  but  one  of 
the  three,  (the  middle  one  of  course)  is  fixed,  by  St  Peter  going 
up  to  the  house-top  to  pray,  at  the  sixth  hour.  Most  probably, 
the  other  two  times,  had  corresponded  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifice.  In  Daniel's  case,  we  cannot  doubt  it;  for  the  same 
motive,  which  led  him  to  have  his  window  open  toward  Jerusa- 
lem, would,  self-evidently,  lead  him,  as  it  led  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel,  to  recognize  those  justly  interesting  seasons.  And,  to 
this  keeping  time  with  the  sacrifices,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  re- 
fer, Cornelius's  preying  in  his  house,  (an  expression  implying 
statedness,)  at  the  third  hour.  We  find,  however,  from  St 
Luke  i.  10.  that  it  was  the  incense,  rather  than  the  sacrifice, 
with  which  the  act  of  prayer  was  connected ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous circumstance,  that  the  moment  of  offering  the  incense  with- 
in, was  notified  to  those  without,  by  the  tinkling  of  a  Uttle  bell, 
just  as  is  still  done  in  the  service  of  the  mass.  But  it  is  more 
interesting  to  observe,  that  the  connection  between  prayer  and 
the  incense,  is  sublimely  alluded  to  in  Apoc.  viii.  3,  4.  The 
sacrifice  was  no  doubt,  also  kept  in  view,  though  less  immedi- 
ately, in  those  stated  devotiond  acts ;  for  David  coimects  both, 
in  his  elegant  simile,  '  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight, 
as  the  incense ;  and  let  the  lifUng  up  of  my  hands,  be  as  the 
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evening  sacrifice.'  Meaning,  as  I  conceive,  to  refer  to  his 
morning  devotion,  in  (he  first  member  of  the  couplet ;  and  to 
his  evening  devotion,  in  the  latter :  and  to  introduce  the  two 
great  public  acts  connected  vnth  devotion,  so  as  to  intimate, 
that,  though  there  was  a  connection  with  both,  it  was  closer 
with  the  one  than  with  the  other.  Somewhat  in  this  waj,  our 
establishment  expresses  its  connection,  with  both  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  chnstian  church,  at  large,  by  using  collects  from 
both,  in  its  morning  and  evening  prayer ;  but  intimating  a  closer 
connection  with  the  Greek,  than  widi  the  Latin  church,  by  giv- 
ing precedence  to  the  Greek  in  the  morning,  and,  yet,  to  do 
equal  justice,  giving  like  precedence  to  the  Latin  church,  in  the 
evening.  And  when  David  describes  the  public  service,  by  the 
incense,  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  sacrifice,  in  the  evening ; 
he,  too,  gives  a  preference,  but  wi&out  doing  any  injustice. 

The  practice  of  praying  at  the  time  of  incense,  in  the  private, 
though  public  manner,  which  that  verse  in  St.  Luke  intimates, 
and  writers  on  Jewish  usages  describe,  (the  deep  silence  then 
prevailing  through  the  courts,  being  particularly  noticed  by  them) 
would  naturally  form  a  habit  of  praying  at  the  same  time,  when 
at  a  distance  ;.  and  the  facts  already  referred  to,  advance  this 
supposition  into  matter  of  certainty.  The  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation would  take  away  the  motive  for  being  thus  regular, 
as  to  the  morning  and  evening  hour ;  and  yet,  I  thmk  it  likely, 
that,  in  adjusting  the  times  of  daily  public  worship,  the  Jewish 
hours  would  not  be  wholly  out  of  view.  But,  wluitever  might 
be  the  attention,  or  inattention,  paid  to  this  circumstance,  the 
practice  of  praying  thrice  a  day,  after  the  example  of  David  and 
Daniel,  would  hardly  be  overlooked,  by  those  who  were  taught 
to  find  lessons  of  piety,  no  less  in  the  Old  Testament,  than  in 
the  New ;  and  particularly  to  consider  the  Psalms,  as  formula- 
ries for  the  christian  church,  no  less  than  for  the  Jewish. 

I  think  I  will  stop  here :  though  I  had  one  or  two  remarks 
(not  a  bit  connected  with  the  sermon,  but  a  little  with  some  of 
these  latter  observations)  to  have  added.  But  if  I  do  not  pause 
now,  I  cannot  send  this  to-day.  And  the  matters  I  had  in  my 
thoughts,  will  do  just  as  well  for  another  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  a  very  little  matter  indeed,  and  that  too,  in 
expression,  rather  than  in  any  thing  else,  has  occasioned  a  longer 
letter  from  me,  than  you  have  had  for  a  long  time.  I  fear  it  may 
be  rather  ill-connected,  for  I  have  been  interrupted  continually. 
But  ray  object  has  been  to  give  you,  at  once,  not  merely  my 
objection,  but  the  whole  of  my  grounds  for  it ;  that  you  might  have 
before  you  all  that  was  in  my  thoughts.  The  truth  is,  I  so 
much  rejoice  in  our  peculiar  property,  (given  to  us  by  him  who 
gives  all)  of  reducing  every  Aing  to  principles  of  coipmon  sense, 
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(and  yet  not  with  injury  to^  but  diorougfa  confirmation  of,  eveiy 
catholic  verity)  that  I  own  myself  jealous  of  every  inch  of  our 
*  fair  ground,  and  goodly  heritage.'  And  will  you  wonder,  that, 
where  you  are  concerned,  or  where  there  can  be  a  question  re- 
specting your  plan  of  proceedings,  involving,  ever  so  slightly,  a 
better,  and  a  less  good  method,  f  should  be  on  the  alert  to  assist 
you  in  fixing  your  eye,  on  whatever  shall  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  more  excellent  way. 

FareweU,  my  dear  Friend,  and 

believe  me  ever,  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Catliel,  March  10.  1809. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  MOST  cordially  thank  you  for  your  valuable  observations ;  es- 
pecially for  your  ample  illustrations  of  mystical  absurdity,  and 
your  very  curious  and  satisfactoiy  proof,  that  mysticism  and 
Calvinism,  after  *  many  a  long-long  wandering',  meet  at  last. 
As  to  the  passages  in  my  sermon,  mey  certainly  require  modifi- 
cation :  the  expressions  were  not  sufficiently  guarded ;  and 
some  of  them  were  by  no  means  literally  tenable.  Calvin- 
ism, low  Christianity,  (which,  though  people  do  not  suspect 
it,  is,  in  fiict,  low  Calvinism,)  and  especially  Dr.  Paley,  (see 
for  example  his  second  sermon,)  were  chiefly  m  my  view. 
And  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  sufficiently  advert  to  the  opposite 
errors  of  mysticism;  which,  you  will  readily  believe,  is,  and 
was,  most  abhorrent,  both  firom  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  But 
this,  you  will  admit,  was  somewhat  natival :  as  the  latter  errors 
rarely  meet  me  ;  while  the  former  perpetually  stare  me  in  the 
face.  I  cannot  but  add,  that,  however  low  and  mercenary 
Christianity  may  revolt  m^,  it  has  some  reference  to  real  exist- 
ence ;  to  what  is  actually  in  man's  constitution  ;  whilst  mysti- 
cism is  at  open  war,  with  all  natural  feeling,  all  substantial  good, 
and  all  common  sense  :  it  is  in  the  clouds. 

Not  a  syllable  in  your  letter  has  *  tired',  or  ^teazed',  or 
'startled'  me;  or  *  appeared  to  jar  with  moral  truth.'  Most 
completely  the  reverse.  I  do  soberly  think,  that  self-love  ne- 
cessarily enters  into  the  composition,  of  every  thing  great,  and 
good,  and  admirable  in  man ;  that,  in  self-love,  there  never  can 
be  excess ;  that,  without  self-love,  there  can  be  no  rational,  or 
deep  love  of  God ;  and  that  self-love  is  intrinsically  more  noble 
VOL.  I.  43 
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and  excellent,  than  benevolence  itself.  If  tbis  last  be  not  the 
case,  why  should  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  teachers,  make  self- 
love,  the  measure  of  love  to  our  neighbor  ?  The  measure, 
surely,  always  gives  the  idea  of  something  more  perfect  than 
the  thi]}g  measured  ;  the  archetype,  than  the  resemblance.  We 
are  to  be  perfect,  as  God  is  penect ;  we  are  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor, as  ourselves ;  the  perfection  of  God,  is  not  more  abso- 
lutely made  the  rule  of  our  perfection,  than  the  love  of  ourselves, 
is  made  the  rule  of  our  love  to  our  neighbors :  therefore,  the 
love  of  ourselves,  has  both  the  priority,  as  to  existence,  and 
the  supremacy,  as  to  value,  over  the  love  of  our  neighbor. 

Still,  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  your 
expressions,  ^  that  we  cannot  be  too  selfish,  if  we  are  selfish  in 
a  right  way' ;  that,  ^  to  be  infmitely  selfish,  is  to  be  exquisitely 
pure  and  virtuous' ;  that  there  is  '  a  soul-exalting  selfishness '» 
&c.  Observe,  that  I  cannot  discover  in  myself  '  the  shadow  of 
the  shade'  of  dissent,  from  your  principle ;  that  I  most  deeply 
concur  in  believing  and  feeling  *  that  we  cannot  desire  that 
which  is  supremely  beneficial,  with  any  excess  of  intensity ; 
nor  regard  it  too  much,  as  beneficial.'  I  am  disposed  to  except 
against  your  expressions,  in  what  appears  to  me  a  deficiency  of 
philological,  and,  by  easy  inference,  both  of  philosophical,  and 
practical  precision. 

My  notion  is,  that  the  words,  selfish,  and  selfishness^  should 
never  be  used  in  a  good  sense.  I  must  endeavor  to  give  my 
reasons.  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  Saxon  word  ISH, 
fi  r<^!l  when  joined  to  an  adjective,  denotes  diminution,  a  small 
degree,  an  incipient  state  of  any  quality :  *  Yfjien  to  substan- 
tives', says  Johnson,  *  it  imports  similitude,  or  tendency  to  a 
character.'  (Observe,  not  the  very  nature  of  that  character, 
for  I  do  believe  it  never  denotes  any  thing  higher  than  approxi- 
mation. Hence,  the  obvious  difference  between  brutw^,  and 
brutoj;  sluggish  and  sluggard  or  8\uggardly^  ^c.  &c.)  But 
my  chief  observation,  and  which  seems  wholly  to  have  escaped 
Johnson,  is  this,  that  all  words,  (patronymicks  excepted,  such 
as  Irish,  English,  Spanish,  &c.)  into  whose  composition  the  ISH 
enters,  invariably  give  us  the  idea  of  something  mean,  trifling, 
contemptible,  unworthy,  or  hateful.  I  cannot  find  a  single  ex- 
ception, (can  you  point  one  out?)  whilst  corroborative  examples 
are  most  abundant.  Childish^ness  ;  foolish-ness ;  thievish-ness  ; 
mawkish-ness  ;  garish-ness  ;  clowmsh-ness  ;  sluttish-ness  ; 
sluggish-ness  ;  waspish-ness  ;  peevish-ness  ;  snappish-ness  ; 
bearish-ness ;  lavish-ness  ;  sheepish-ness ;  boorish-ness  ;  chur- 
lish-ness ;  &c.  &c,  &c.  This  universal  usage  can,  I  conceive, 
be  accounted  for,  only  by  the  irreversible  meaning  of  the  word 
or  particle.  ISHt  limiting  it  to  a  bad  sense.    Whilst  the  other 
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terminative  pafticliSS)  al«  ive,  fuU  ous,  eous,  ly»  &c.,  are  of 
cominon  use,  being  of  common  meaning,  e.  g.  we  say  iiatefuU 
and  graceful ;  full  signifying  repletion  and  a  repletion  of  good 
or  bad,  being  equally  possible ;  not  so,  with  ^e  termination 
ISH  ;  which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  must  mean  some- 
thing diminutive,  contemptible,  defective.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  aU  this,  why  should  the  words  selfish,  and  sefishness, 
make  any  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  I  wbh  I  Could  as- 
certain from  Skinner,  WalUs,  or  Junius,  the  precise  meaning  of 
1  re.     For  a  precise  meaning,  it  surely  must  have. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  genend  practice«  in  accor- 
dance, as  I  concave,  with  strict  philological  propriety,  to  annex 
a  bad  meaning  to  the  words  selfish,  and  selfishness ;  and  I 
should  be  loth  to  run  counter  to  the  current,  from  an  almost 
certain  conviction,  Uiat  I  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  prejudi- 
ces, misapprehensions,  and  alarms,  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those,  with  whom  I  might  have  occasion  to  talk.  To  speak  of 
a  right  selfishness,  and  a  wrong  selfishness,  a  noble  selni^ness, 
and  a  base  selfishness,  is,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  to  talk  ob- 
scurely. I  would  say,  that  all  self-love  is  right ;  all  selfishness 
wrong:  that  all  self-love  is  noble;  all  selfishness,  base:  and 
that  selfishness  is  not  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  than  it  is  to  the  love  of  our- 
selves. My  great  caution  and  guardedness,  on  this  point,  would 
be,  never  to  use  either  term,  wiSiout  letting  it  be  cieariy  seen, 
what  is  my  precise  meaning.  This,  I  conceive,  would  be  to 
speak  luminously,  and  without  leaving  any  prolMible  room  for 
misapprehension.  Let  a  person  use  Sie  terms,  self-love,  and 
selfishness,  promiscuously;  and,  though  his  own  sentiments 
and  conceptions  be  ever  so  just  and  clear,  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one,  that  he  will  send  away  his  auditor,  with  a  perplexed,  un- 
satisfied, and  fluctuating  mind.  Let  the  same  person,  with 
precisely  the  same  opinions,  use  the  terms  distinctively  ;  and  I 
can  hardly  question  his  giving  complete  satisfaction,  to  any 
hearer  of  candor,  and  of  decent  apprehension. 

So  far,  then,  as  self-love  is  concerned,  I  cordially  agree  with 
you,  *'  that  the  evil  of  an  imaginary  love  of  Grod,  on  low  and 
mercenary  accounts,  may  be  better  corrected,  by  exposing  the 
fhlseness  of  the  object,  than  by  condemning  the  nature  S[  the 
feeling'.  That  is,  I  would,  in  no  case  soever,  condemn  the 
feeling  of  self-love ;  but  expose  the  universal  odiousness  of  self- 
ishness, by  exposing  the  uniform  falseness  of  its  object.  But 
what  need  I  seek  for  expressions  to  convey  my  thoughts,  when 
you  have  yourself  most  exquisitely  expressed  tiiem  1  '  I  know 
well*,  you  say,  *  how  poor  self-love  has  been  stigmatized  and  ex- 
ecrated ;    but,  if  she  were  fairly  heard  plead  in  arrest  of  judg- 
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ment,  I  think  sbe  would  yet  come  off  widi  tritimpiL  It  could  be 
ahowD,  that  the  evil  did  not  arise  from  self  being  loved,  but  fr<Mn 
the  love  of  external  things  being  misplaced ;  from  too  narrow 
and  scanty  mattere  being  loved  ;  so  narrow  and  scanty,  that  he 
who  solely  possessed  them,  would  be  wretched.  *  JEstuat  infe- 
lix',  &c.  &c.  It  appears  to  me,  that  your  very  words  might  ad- 
mirably serve  for  a  definition  of  selfishness.  It  may  be  called, 
*a  misplaced  love  of  external  things,  from  which  we  expect  to 
derive  pleasure  or  advantage ;  an  inordinate  love  of  matters  too 
Bcan^,  &c.  &c. 

The  objects  of  selfishness  admit  of  competition,  of  jarring  in- 
terests, of  exhaustion,  of  decay.  Those  of  self-love,  to  use 
your  own  ideas,  are  like  *  the  air  or  sunahme',  &c.  But  I  difier 
firom  you  so  far,  that  I  conceive  it  most  desirable,  ^  to  abate  the 
force«  and  contract  the  range  of  selfishness.'  Whilst  I  again 
agree  with  you,  *  that  the  supreme  and  intimate  good,  satisfies, 
not  selfishness,  but  self-love,  to  the  extent,  and  without  a  possi- 
bility of  janrinff  interest ;  there  being  infinitely  enough  for  all, 
Uut>ugh  boundbss  etemi^.' 

Tl^  dislinction  between  self-love  and  selfishness,  which  I  have 
here,  periMps  crudely  and  unsatisfactorily,  endeavored  to  unfold, 
I  certainly  bad  in  view,  when  I  wrote  my  sermon  ;  and  this  led 
me  to  use  the  words,  *  refined  selfishness',*  fond  complacency 
in  favors'*  &c.  He.  too  unguardedly,  I  grant,  but  still,  on  my 
principles,  not  jarringly  with  my  subsequent  expressions ;  ^  no- 
thing lose  will  satisfy  us«  than  a  participation,'  &c.  It  never  hav- 
ing been  my  intention  to  exclude  self-love  ;  and  self-love  neces- 
sarily seeking  its  own  satisfaction.  But,  is  not  this  mere  talk 
about  words?  I  humbly  conceive,  not ;  inasmuch  as,  when 
there  is  a  ri^t,  and  a  wrong,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
hav^  a  definite  term  for  each.  I  clearly  perceive,  that  I  was 
loo  abstract,  too  unqualified,  too  little  illustrative.  Still,  I  think 
L'had  some  advantage,  not  in  what  I  wrote,  but  in  what,  with  a 
hint  fr^rni  you,  I  might  have  written,  by  havine  a  distinct,  and  op- 

Eosite  meaning,  for  the  terms  in  question.  This,  I  am  in  great 
opes,  you  wSl  not  dissent  from.  The  distinction,  once  well 
laid  down,  may  save  many  a  troublesome  periphrasis,  and  per- 
plexing obscurity  of  words.  And  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  re- 
commend it,  because  I  soberly  believe,  that  selfishness  is  the  ve- 
ry antipode  of  self-love. 

Poor !    I  entirely  disapprove,  I  truly  lament,  but  I  do 

not  greatly  wonder  at  his  wanderings.  It  is  impossible,  aknost, 
to  conjecture  where  they  will  end.    I  would  far  rather  bum  all 

•  On  my  principle,  though  all  selfishness  is  wrong  \  it  may  admit  the  distiiiction 
of  grots  and  refined,  as  we  talk  of  grots  and  refined  sensuality. 
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the  sermons  I  ever  wrote,  tban  tbat,  through  the  means  of  any 
one  of  them,  I  should,  in  Any  measure,  sanction  or  promote, 
even  so  far  as  my  poor  influence  could  go,  errors  such  as  per- 
vaded that  sermon,  which  you  did  not  mention  to  me  before. 
God  has  been  gracious  and  merciful  to  me,  by  pladng  in  my 
way  a  religion  of  common  sense ;  and  by  giving  me  a  fnend  to 
watch  over  every  tendency  to  aberration,  from  that  good  and 
plain  padi ;  a  path  too,  abundantly  strewed  with  flowers,  as  well 
as  supplied  with  every  suitable  provision,  and  necessary  accom- 
modation. 

A  few  words,  as  to  the  omission  of  any  positive  institution, 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  special  times  for  private  prayer. 
Evenr  syllable  that  you  mention,  about  David,  Daniel,  St.  Pe-  - 
ter,  the  Apocalypse,  incense,  &c.  &c.,  and  Jewish  habits  of 
private  devotion,  was  completely  in  my  view,  when  I  wrote  the 
sermon.  (This  is  to  me  a  pleasant  coincidence,  and  will  not 
be  displeasing  to  you.)  Why,  then,  did  I  not  mention  them,  in 
the  sermon  X  Because  I  had  not  room  within  its  limits ;  I  there- 
fore discarded  my  prepared  thoughts,  and  some  written  notes 
too  ;  and  was  compelled  to  substitute  what  I  say,  about  stated 
hours  of  prayer  having  been  '  uniformly  resorted  to,  by  all  pious 
and  spiritual  members  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  christian  church'; 
of  which,  I  added,  *  scripture  examples  were  numerous  and  strik- 
ing', &c.  Now,  when  I  wrote  these  words,  what  I  had  in  my 
mind's  eye,  was  precisely  what  you  have  thrown  out  in  your  let- 
ter. 

As  to  want  of  authoritative  appointment,  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  your  reason  will  do  ;  inasmuch  as  it  only  throws  back 
the  crux,  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old.  T¥hy  were 
there  no  positive  appointments  of  stated  times,  under  the  earli- 
er dispensation?  nhy  were  good  men  left  to  establish  prece- 
dents? Clearly,  I  conceive,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  me. 
Authoritative  appointments  would  have  chilled  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion ;  while  elective  imitation  of  good  men,  whose  choice  of 
hours,  again,  was  guided  by  an  association  with  all  that  was 
srand,  ejecting,  and  lovely,  in  the  public  service  of  God,  in- 
fused a  charm  and  a  gracefulness  into  the  private  devotions,  of 
both  Jewish  and  christian  churches,  that  at  once  excites  my  ad- 
miration, and  wins  my  heart. 

My  chief  employment,  for  the  last  eight  days,  has  been  a  lit- 
tle poetical  excursus.  You  told  me,  more  than  a  year  ago,  that 
I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  poet ;  and  little  did  I  then 
imagine,  that  I  should  ever  again  have  scribbled  verses.  But 
so  it  happened,  that  I  was  excited  unawares  ;  and,  as  my  con- 
stitution seems  to  require  recreation,  sometimes  for  days  toge- 
ther, I  did  not  choose  to  tie  on  a  bandage.    I  had  been  readmg 
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Cowper^s  translation  of  the  Epitaphium  Damonis ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, in  many  instances,  absolutely  erroneous,  and,  in  most, 
miserably  defective  ;  insomuch,  that  I  believe  Cowper  could  not 
have  written  even  his  first  draught,  con  amore  ;  and  could  ne- 
ver afterwards  have  retouched  it,  with  his  masterly  hand.  AU 
most  insensibly,  I  was  led  to  make  an  effort  myself;  and  yester- 
day I  found  myself  advanced  more  than  twenty  lines,  not  des- 
picably executed  ;  and,  unless  I  am  a  gross  miscalculate,  in 
some  respects  preferable,  either  to  Langhome,  or  Cowper. 
When  finished,  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  if  you  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  read  idle  verse.  Towards  the  evening  of  yester- 
day, I  was  beginning  to  ask,  *  Do  you  take  sufficient  care,  my 
good  sir,  not  to  let  your  poetic  jade  run  away  with  you,  and  fling 
you  V*  Happily,  your  letter  relieved  my  doubts  ;  for  I  have 
employed  myself,  ever  since  the  receipt  of  it,  in  matters  remote 
from  the  muses,  and  employed  myself  right  pleasantly.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  come  recreated  to  my  business.  This,  I  hope, 
is  no  bad  test  Was  I  wrong  in  accounting  my  small  poetic 
interlude,  a  sort  of  providenticu  remuneration,  for  having  given 
up,  (I  am  persuaded  on  just  grounds,)  my  trip  to  town  ?  I  stat- 
ed to  you,  chiefly,  things  prudential.  Some  other,  and  perhaps 
higher  motives,  concurred  in  fbdng  the  relinquishment.  Pray, 
have  you  ever  looked  into  Benson  on  the  Epistles  ?  This  man 
appears  to  me  to  have  more  heart,  than  any  of  his  Arian  bre- 
thren ;  and  sometimes  beautifully,  as  well  as  ingeniously,  illus- 
trates, both  the  manner,  and  the  spirit  of  St  Paul.  In  particu- 
lar, his  comment  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est specimens  of  sacred  criticism,  and  most  cordial  testimonies 
to  St  Paul's  great  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart,  that  I  ever 
read.  I  wish  you  would  borrow  the  book,  and  judge  for  your- 
self.    I  think  you  will  be  much  gratified. 

It  occurred  to  me  last  ni^ht,  that  there  might  be  a  most  use- 
ful essay  written,  on  the  characters  and  teaching  of  St  Paul, 
St  Peter,  St  John,  and  St  James.  It  should  proceed,  howev- 
er, from  a  person,  with  views  such  as  ours ;  and  who  would 
prepare  himself  fully  with  matter,  both  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  other  sources.  The  natural  temperament  and  character  of 
each  should  be  first  deduced,  from  an  induction  of  facts  ;  and 
from  such  imitations,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  as  occur  in 
their  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  general  complexion  of  their 
style.  The  correction,  modification,  and  new  direction,  should 
be  next  illustrated,  in  the  same  manner.  And,  lastly,  their  mode 
of  teaching,  should  be  considered  with  reference,  not  only  to 
their  own  peculiar  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  but,  also,  to 
the  special  occasions  on  which  they  wrote,  and  the  specific  exi- 
gences, which  required  a  specific  remedy. 
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There  would  be,  in  Buch  a  work,  a  noble  opportunity  of  ad* 
verting  to  different  species  of  workmen,  or  witnesses ;  to  the 
foundation  of  grace,  and  the  superstructure  of  holiness.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  insisting  on  some 
peculiar  mode,  might  be  direcdy,  but  powerfully  counteracted. 
At  present,  it  is  notoriously  evident,  that  one  party  as  pertina- 
ciously requires  an  imitation  of  St  James's  manner,  as  another 
parhr  does  of  St.  Paul's.  While  few,  or  none,  advert  to  the  na* 
tural  distinctions  of  character  in  the  two  Apostles,  and  to  the 
emei^encies  which  gave  rise  to  their  several  epistolary  writings. 

Mauy  less  observable  particulars,  also,  might  be  pointed  out. 
For  instance,  the  suitableness  of  the  means  used  for  St.  Paul's 
conversion ;  a  spirit  so  vehement  and  daring,  could  not,  proba- 
bly, have  been  subdued,  by  a  milder  process.  Again,  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  both,  betray  a  little  wrongness ;  which  is  record- 
ed, probably  amongst  other  reasons,  to  inculcate  the  salutaiy 
lesson,  'that  we  should  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear' :  they  go 
wrong  in  different  ways,  conformable  to  their  different  charac- 
ters :  the  former  being  hurried  into  a  momentary  ebullition  of 
passion  ;  and  the  latter  betrayed  into  a  timid  compromise :  just 
as  we  might  have  expected,  in  the  one  case,  from  him  who  had 
been  a  violent  persecutor ;  and  in  the  other,  from  him  who  de- 
nied his  Divine  Master.  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  instance  of  fitness, 
that  St.  John,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  temper,  and  wished  to  at- 
tain the  highest  dignity  in  the  Messiah's  temporal  kingdom, 
should  be  the  advocate  of  christian  perfection  ?  And,  again^ 
that  St  Peter,  who  had  himself  so  deeply  experienced  the  mis- 
chief of  pride,  and  the  efficacy  of  humble  repentance,  should  be 
the  person  to  exhort  christians  to  be  *•  clothed  with  humility',  be- 
cause *  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  hum- 
ble V  Is  it  not  a  striking  exemplification,  too,  of  the  transform- 
ing energy  of  divine  grace,  that  the  apostle  chosen,  or,  at  least, 
providentially  excited,  to  inspire  his  brethren  with  fortitude  un- 
der persecution,  should  be  that  very  St.  Peter,  who,  through  fear 
of  persecution,  had  denied  Christ  ? 

These  thoughts  have  been  thrown  on  paper  rapidly,  and 
almost  at  random ;  they  may  either  be  trite  and  obvious,  or 
fanciful  and  visionary,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell.  With  some 
slight  exception,  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  them  else- 
where ;  but  of  this  I  am  well  assured,  that  your  mind  is  stored 
with  valuable  ideas,  which  would  far  better  illustrate  the  subject ; 
and  what  I  wish,  is,  that  you  would  undertake  an  essay,  or 
essays,  such  as  I  have  been  rudely  and  imperfectly  sketching 
the  outline  of.  It  would  be  a  most  seasonable  work ;  and  I 
soberly  think,  that  in  few  ways  could  the  views  we  love  be  put 
forward,  with  better  prospect  of  attracting  the  notice,  and  per- 
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haps  conciliating  the  good  will  of  die  religious  public.  In  pur- 
suing such  a  plui,  it  would  be  easy  to  support  our  opinions,  m  a 
popiSar  and  uncontroyersiai  style,  from  the  example,  the  feelings, 
and  the  reasonings  of  the  apostles :  whilst  the  biographic  form, 
would  give  an  interest,  and  intelligibility,  to  all  tluit  mipht  be 
said,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily  attained,  m  any 
other  mode.  If  you  would  engage  in  this  undertaking,  you 
might  reckon  upon  me  as  an  under  workman,  in  making  any 
researches,  or  in  any  branch  that  you  could  employ  me.  But 
should  you  decline  it,  I  myself  would  willingly  endeavor  to  turn 
my  thoughts  and  studies  this  way ;  provided  you  would  furnish 
me  with  hints  to  be  enlarged  upon ;  and  lead  me  to  such  sources 
of  information,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  Some  sources, 
not  very  commonly  explored,  I  have  within  my  reach,  and  would 
gladly  resort  to ;  others,  I  have  already  applied  to,  not  without 
satisfaction ;  and  above  all,  b^  communication  with  you,  I  got 
hold  of  a  clue,  which  I  have  hitherto  found  a  satisfactory  guide 
through  labyrinths,  in  which  multitudes  are  bewUdered.  My  first 
wish,  however,  would  be,  that  you  should  write. 

If  you  think  the  plan  a  wild,  or  unpromising  one,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  your  opinion  freely ;  it  is  a  chud  but  of  a  day's 
growth  ;  and  has  not  yet  so  entwined  itself  about  my  affections, 
as  to  prevent  my  resigning  it  with  perfect  composure.  Or  if, 
thmking  the  woAl  might  be  serviceable,  you  question  the  expe- 
diency of  my  engaging  in  it,  be  equally  candid.  My  illnesses 
have,  at  least,  this  good  efiect ;  that  they  keep  me,  I  trust,  diffi- 
dent of  my  powers ;  and  ready  to  be  dissuaded  from  any  dis- 
proportionate undertaking,  by  those  who  know  better  than  my- 
self, 

, . .  .  quid  ferre  recusent, 
<|jiiid  valetnt  humeri. 

At  the  same  time,  I  honestly  own  a  feeling,  that  some  con- 
tinuous work  in  prospect,  would  give  a  stimulus,  and  zest, 
and  unity  to  my  studies ;  and  would,  I  think,  aid  me  in  the 
composition  of  sermons,  by  suggesting  trains  of  thought,  which 
mi^t  be  worked  up  into  discourses.  If  I  had  matter,  (and  that 
is,  peihaps,  not  out  of  my  reach,)  and  if  my  health  should  be 
spared,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  might  not  hope  to  clothe  my 
ideas  in  language,  at  least  equal  to  t£it  of  my  visitation  sermon. 
When  your  eyes  permit,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  from 
you ;  but  do  not  think  of  writing,  till  you  can  do  it  with  safety ; 
I  hope  I  have  not  now  tired  or  injured  you,  and  am,  dear  Sir^ 
Tour  most  obliged 

and  affectionate  Friend, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  LXXXil. 

To  A,  Knox,  Esq. 

March  ISOS. 
******  4t 

I  MUST  now  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  subject  of  selfishness. 
Dr.  Johnson  defines  it,  *  attention  to  one's  own  interest,  without 
any  regard  to  others  ;  self-love.'  To  the  last  word  of  this  de- 
finition, of  course,  I  greatly  object.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
fault  I  have  to  find.  For  whilst  I  hold,  that  attention  to  our- 
selves,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  enters  deeply  into  the  es- 
sence of  selfishness,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  such  atten- 
tion, even  though  amounting  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  exclusive- 
ness,  should  be  stigmatized  as  selfishness.  For  instance,  if  I 
am  placed  within  reach  of  a  plank,  on  a  stormy  sea,  alon^  with 
a  fellow-sufferer,  who  has  been  washed  overboard ;  and,  if  that 
plank  can  receive  but  one  person ;  surely,  here,  to  preserve  my-^ 
self,  is  but  a  fair  exercise  of  self-love.  1  should  rather  describe 
selfbhness,  as  'an  undue  and  excessive  pursuit  of  earthly, 
and  unspiritual  objects,  in  which  we  hope  to  find  advantage  or 
enjoyment ;  and  in  pursuit  of  which,  we  are  regardless  of  oth- 
ers.' This  is  my  unblocked  thought :  it  might,  doubtless,  re- 
ceive a  far  better  shape ;  but,  when  finished  off,  it  might  possi- 
bly answer  the  purpose. 

The  reason  why  I  wish  to  have  selfishness  always  consider- 
ed as  a  wrong  passion,  is  this  ;  that  numbers  of  good  people, 
have  stigmatized  it,  and  do  what  we  may,  will  stigmatize  it,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  they  rarely  do  it  on  right  grounds ; 
rarely  without  involving  poor  sel^•love  in  the  censure  and  dis- 
grace. Now,  I  can  conceive  no  such  effectual  mode  of  cutting 
up  their  error  by  the  roots,  as  at  once  admitting  selfishness  to 
be  wrong ;  then,  fuUy  defining,  illustrating,  and  describing,  what 
it  really  is  ;  and  then,  claiming  those  fiur,  and  just  honors  for 
self-love,  of  which  it  has  been  long  most  iniqnitously  deprived. 
This  seems  to  me  to  accord  with  truth.  And  as  to  expedien- 
cy, can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  use  the  same  term,  sometimes 
in  a  good,  sometimes  in  a  bad  s^nse,  must  inevitably  leave  oc« 
casion  for  eternal  misconceptions,  misrepresentations,  nebulos- 
ities, and  logomachies  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, that  a  steady  use  of  definite  terms,  adequately  exfoUated 
and  expanded,  must,  in  due  time,  produce,  at  least  a  great  ap- 
proximation and  unity  of  sentiment  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  point  firom  whence  all  this  discussion  started  ; 

VOL.  I.  44 
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I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  pure  love  of  God  may  be  very 
satisfactorily,  and  perhaps  most  satisfactorily  explained,  without 
directly  adverting  to  selfishness  at  all.  The  more  we  simplify, 
the  less  we  impficate  the  foreign  matter,  the  more  thoroughly 
^lall  we  be  understood.  When  fair,  and  needful  occasions 
arise,  I  would  talk  in  my  own  way,  of  self-love,  and  selfishness  ; 
but  I  believe  occasions  should  not  be  created ;  and  far  less 
should  we  go  an  inch  out  of  our  way,  to  create  them. 

And  now  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  that  even  my  poetical 
interlude,  has  had  another  little  interlude  inclosed  within  it 
On  Sunday  nig^t  as  I  lay  in  bed,  half  awake,  and  half  dreaming, 
a  thought  arose,  that  it  would  be  right  to  show  some  little  mark, 
at  once  of  my  respect  and  feeling,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 

's  marriage.      And  what  should    this  mark  be  ?      A  co- 

>y  of  Cowper's  poems,  with  a  little  inscription  on  a  blank 
eaf.  To  work  my  mind  immediately  went,  even  in  its  mor- 
phean  state  ;  and  I  produced  a  stanza ;  and  the  next  morning  I 
completed  my  inscription ;  and  then  I  wrote  to  Archer,  for  a 
copy  of  Cowper ;  and  last  night  I  received  the  said  copy  ;  and 
just  now  I  have  finished  my  transcription ;  and  you  may  read 
my  lines  on  the  next  page. 


s 


VERSES 

WRITTEN   05    A    BLANK    LEAF   OP   COWPER's   POEMS, 
PRESENTED,   ON    HER   MARRIAGE, 

TO   MART,  VISCOUNTESS    BERNARD. 

Lady,  w«re  Cowper's  spirit  here, 
That  sainted  spirit  sure  would  breathe, 

A  fervent  wialu  a  vow  sincere, 
And  twine  them  with  thy  bridal  wreath. 

He  would  not  of  thy  goodness  tell, 

For  purest  virtue  courts  the  shade ; 
He  would  not  on  thy  features  dwell, 

For  beauty's  short-lived  flower  must  fade. 

Kot  lady ;  cease  thy  modest  fears, 
More  pleased  his  artless  muae  would  feeL 

To  consecrate  the  filial  tears. 
Which  from  thy  trembling  eyelids  steal : 

To  cherish,  on  this  joyful  day, 

The  glistening  tribute  of  thy  heart. 
For  year»,  of  nuld  paternal  sway, 

For  earn,  that  made  thee,  what  thou  art! 
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Then  would  he  pray,  that  white-robed  truth, 
And  purest  peace,  and  joy  lerene, 

(Blest  guardiani  of  thy  vernal  youth,) 
Might  shield  thee  thro'  life's  Tarious  scene. 

But  Cowper  lives  in  realms  of  light 
Where  Kindred  seraphs  ceaseless  sing ; 

Far  other  hands  this  wreath  unite, 
Fwr  other  bands  this  offering  bring ! 

TeLlady,  wilt  thou  tindly  deign 
(Tis  all  the  unpractised  muse  can  give,) 

Accept  this  rudely  warbled  strain, 
And  let  it,  bound  with  CowpeHs, live? 

These  volumes  too,  I  fondly  ween, 
May  for  their  author^s  sake,  be  prised. 

When  thine  own  hf^arth  shall  match  the  scene, 
By  Weston's  bard  immortalized. 

For  sure,  thou  lov'st  domestic  joys, 

And  hours  of  intimate  delight^ 
And  days  retired  from  vulgar  noise, 

And  converse  bland  that  cheats  the  night. 

Such  joys  be  tjuitk,  be  bis  !  and  still, 

In  h  art  united,  as  in  hands. 
BloMing  and  bleet,  may  each  nilfi]. 

The  glorious  task  your  place  demands. 

Lighta  of  the  world,  may  each  dispense 
New  lustre  throu^  your  ample  sphere. 

And,  veij  late,  be  summoned  hence. 
To  shue  thro'  heaven's  eternal  year. 


P.  S.  PerhqM  it  may  be  fair  to  say,  that,  whatever  is  for 
the  real  good  of  a  persoa,  is  to  him  the  legitimate  object  of 
self-love :  whatever  is  not  really  good  for  lum,  the  object  of 
selfishness. 


LETTER  71. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CANNOT  say  more  tiuui  a  word  or  two ;  but  I  know  you  will 
wish  for  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of  your  last  communica* 
tion* 

I  believe  I  may  say,  unreservedly,  that  I  subscribe  to  every 
word  you  have  said  ;  3rour  philological  remarks  are  oonelusive. 
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In  short,  as  usual,  we  are  in  unison.  But  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  fairly  confess  my  ignorance,  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
indubitable  force  of  ish,  if  it  had  ever  been  before  me,  was 
not  present  to  my  mind.  ^  Terminatio  ish^  adjectivis  preecipue 
addita  (et  non  raro  substantivis)  ditninutionem  inniiit'  . , . 
Wallis. 

How  capital  a  grammarian,  and  how  indifferent  a  divine ! 

I  assure  you,  while  I  was  writing  about  times  of  prayer,  I 
was  questioning  whether  I  might  not  be  uselessly  employed  ; 
on  the  ground  of  your  certainly  knowing,  all  I  could  say  on 
the  subject. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  thing ;  I  was  not  sup- 
porting the  legitimacy  of  the  term,  selfis&ess.  At  least,  I 
meant  no  such  thing  ;  I  was  certainly  not  aware  of  the  clearly 
depreciating  meaning,  which  the  justest  etymology  stamps  upon 
it  But  neither  did  I  desire,  that  it  shovM  be  honorably  men- 
tioned. I  observed,  that  I  was  not  describing  feelings,  but 
analyzing  them ;  and  in  pure  ignorance,  I  used  the  term  sel- 
fishness, not  from  resard  to  the  term,  but  merely  because  it 
was  explicit  Still,  1  think,  true  and  strict  as  the  etymology 
is,  what  you  say  in  your  concluding  paragraph  on  the  subjectt 
is  not  more  just,  than  important ;  that  the  *  pure  love  of  God, 
may  be  veiy  satis&ctorily,  and  perhaps,  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, wimout  directly  adverting  to  selfishness  at  all ;  and, 
that  the  more  we  simplify,  the  less  we  implicate  with  foreign 
matter,  the  more  thorou^y  shall  we  be  unlderstood.' 

Tou  will  just  advert  to  my  sentiment,  that  to  be  reflectively 
selfish,  is  to  be  incapable  of  love.  This,  I  conceive,  is  as  ac- 
cordant with  all  you  say,  as  it  can  be  ;  for,  on  your  very  clear 
principles,  self-love  is  the  just  and  fair  sensation ;  but  selfish- 
ness is  that  reflective  movement,  with  which  no  extrinsic  love 
is  compatible ;  and  indeed,  by  consequence,  no  comfort,  no 
pleasure. 

If  any  end  was  necessary  to  be  answered  by  my  remarks,  it 
is  answered  most  completely. 

Your  Epithalamham  is  very  beautiful ;  so  thinks  Dr.  M 

also,  to  whom  I  read  it.  I  should  be  more  surprised  at  the 
poetic  vein  beginoiiig  to  flow  fresh,  after  so  Ions  a  stagnation, 
were  I  not  accustomed  to  wonderful  things.  It  has  just  struck 
seven*,  and  therefore  I  cannot  explain  :  but  you  will  make  no 
bad  conjecture  at  my  meaning. 

Hannah  More's  new  book,  Coelebs,  an  odd  sort  of  redivived 
religious  courtship,  is  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  it 
from  the  author ;  and  am  puzzled  how  to  speak  about  it     It  is 

^  The  post  hour. . .  £o. 
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as  low  as  it  well  can  be.     The  thing  you  might  suppose  from 

the  high  praise  of . 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  72. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

Dawton  St.  March  11*.  180e. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  LONG  to  hear  some  remarks  from  you,  on  the  introduction  to 
the  Oath.  Apol.,  which  I  sent  by  J.  F. 

Easter  being  now  at  hand,  it  is  natural  to  think  about  it 
Will  you,  therefore,  turn  to  the  7th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians,  in  your  Greek  Testament ;  and  judge,  whether 
there  is  not  as  express  a  recognition  of  the  christian  Pasch,  there, 
as  could  be  conveyed  in  language.  Judge,  also,  whether  our 
translation  does  any  justice  to,  or  even  makes  sound  sense  of 
the  passage.  There  are  various  reasons,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  conclude,  that  the  Apostle  wrote  in,  or  about,  the  paschal 
season.  He  takes  occasion,  therefore,  from  the  exactness  of 
the  Jews  in  ceremonial  matters,  to  urge  upon  the  Corinthians  a 
like  attention  to  moral  expurgation.  And,  as  an  apposite  mo- 
tive, he  says,  Kai  yaq  to  naaxa  iyjuav  {msq  iyMOP  eOvOtf  Xgiaiog, 
ftHTje  koqjalfafievy  &c.  What  is  this,  but  ^  For  our  Passover,  al- 
so, was  sacrificed  for  us,  even  Christ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast?'  That  is,  let  us  be  as  spiritually  diligent,  as  they  are,  ce- 
remonially :  for  we  have  our  Passover,  as  really  as  tney.  As 
to  the  construction,  compare  St.  John  iv.  45.,  last  words  of  the 
verse. 

I  must  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  73. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

BeUevde,  AprU  24.  1809. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  SENT  you  meo  periculo^  by  J.  F.,  the  fom-  published  volumes 

*  Mr.  Knox'a  birth-day. . .  Ej>. 
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of  Edwards's  works.  You  say  nodiing  of  them,  but  I  cannot  doubt 
your  liking  to  have  them ;  and,  if  you  were  of  someDiiiat  ano- 
ther mind,  I  could  soon  reason  you  out  of  it :  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards being  really  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  allies.  He  doubt- 
less pushes  his  voyages  of  discovery,  up  into  the  antarctic  ice  of 
metaphysic ;  but  his  own  heart  had  a  warmth,  that  no  intellec- 
tual climate  could  chill ;  and  therefore,  he  not  only  lives,  but 
glows,  where  any  weaker  moral  vitality  would  have  been  firost- 
bitten. 

What  for  the  present  I  wish  to  point  your  attention  to,  are 
those  parts,  which  seem  eminently  fitted  to  meet  existing  errors. 
For  instance,  vol.  iii.  296,  7,  8.  497.  .  .  602.  641,  2,  3,  4,  6. 
649,  60,  1,  2.  I  abo  think  the  following  *  Reflection  (iv.)'  is 
worth  readins;  as  giving  Jonathan  Edwards's  ideas  of  Cal- 
vinism. Had  he  been  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  he 
would  have  adopted  another  appellation  ;  his  plan  being  really, 
not  Calvinism,  but  augustinism ;  and  his  leading  principle,  (p. 
660)  '  that  the  grace,  or  virtue,  of  truly  good  men,  not  only  de- 
fers from  the  virtue  of  o&ers,  in  degree,  but  even  in  nature  and 
kind' ;  being,  not  even  augustinism,  but  the  sentiment  of  Basil 
and  Macarius,  and,  I  am  sure  I  might  say,  of  all  the  catholic 
fathers,  as  really,  as  of  Augustin.  Probably  he  would  have 
refused  to  admit,  what  I  conceive  those  referred  to,  hold  ;  that 
the  lower  goodness  predisposed,  or  might  at  least  predispose, 
for  the  higher.  But,  as  for  the  thing  itself,  it  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  St.  Paul's  distinction,  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  and  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

But,  in  the  parts  of  the  volume  I  am  bidding  you  turn  over, 
will  you  not  find  something  also,  tending  to  show,  that  the  sub- 
limest  truths,  need  to  be  cautiously, '.  .  circumferentially  guard- 
ed? Look,  for  instance,  at  what  Bndnard  says,  in  the  601st 
page,  and  at  what  Edwards  himself  says,  in  the  1st  paragraph  of 
the  3d  section  of  the  Reflections,  (p.  639.)  and  judge,  whether 
there  is  not  a  verging  towards  mysticism  ?  Brainard  eli^tly ;  but 
Edwards,  I  conceive,  more  decidedly.  In  fact,  Brainard  learned 
it  firom  Edwards ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  peculiarly  predis- 
posed to  it,  both  by  the  virtues,  and  the  defects  of  his  mind. 

You  will  observe,  I  am  not  censuring  these  sentiments,  in  the 
connection  in  which  I  now  find  them  :  because  I  think  it  moral- 
ly impossible,  that  thorough-bred  calvinists,  could  have  become 
die  adequate  correctors  of  their  native  errors,  without  passing 
into  this  species  of  extreme.  But  still,  especially  as  Edwards 
expresses  it,  an  extreme  I  must  hold  it  to  be ;  and  an  extreme 
terminating  (as  shown  in  the  parallelism  between  Law  and 
Walker)  in  an  error  of  the  very  sort,  which  Edwards  is  anxious 
to  extirpate.     '  His  joy',  says  he  p.  639.  ^  was  joy  in  God,  and 
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not  in  himself;  not  so  much  the  consideration  of  the  sure 
grounds  he  had,  to  think  that  his  state  was  good,  but  the  s^eet 
meditations,  and  entertaining  views,  he  had  of  divine  things, 
without  himself.'  Now,  in  Brainard  and  Edwards  (and  in 
Richard  Baxter,  who,  in  his  account  of  his  own  later  feelings, 
talks  in  the  same  way)  this  might  be,  and  was,  perfectly  safe. 
But  let  the  truth  of  this  principle  be  generally  admitted,  and 
what  room  may  it  leave  for  minds  of  an  equally  subtile,  but 
less  delicately  moral  cast,  to  let  the  ground  of  their  hearts  run 
wild,  while  they  themselves  were  occupied  in  transcendental 
contemplations  f  I  humbly  hope,  both  you  and  1  possess  an 
advantage  above  Edwards,  Brainard^  Leighton,  and  many 
others  ;  namely,  that  we  have  nio  original  incongruities.  This 
is  the  point.  He  that  has  been  the  captive  of  any  one  error, 
during  the  former  part  of  life,  can  hardly  avoid  malung  altiance 
with  some  opposite  error,  when  the  dangers,  attendant  on  his 
first  unmixed  theory,  present  themselves  to  his  view.  Tet  this, 
no  doubtt  has  its  use,  beyond  the  individual ;  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  the  more  extended  expelling  of  the  error.  The 
fact  of  Brainard  and  Edwards  running,  from  the  abuses  of  their 
own  system,  into  almost  an  opposite  abuse,  being  evidently  more 
impressive^  than  all  our  temperament  of  truth.  I  beheve  I  have 
a  peculiar  jealousy  of  every  thing,  that  can,  in  any  respect, 
imply  sickliness  of  mind.  I  feel  so  deeply,  that  revealed  relig- 
ion is  adapted  to  the  full  organ  of  our  inner  man,  that  I  dre^ 
the  idea  of  a  smgle  stop  being  out  of  order.  And  1  beheve,  that, 
if  there  be  a  mind  on  this  earth,  which  rivals  mine  in  this  feeling, 
it  is  your  own  ;  for  which  reason,  when  any  occasion  suggests 
such  thoughts,  as  I  have  been  now  expressing,  they  naturally, 
and  almost  necessarily,  take  vent  to  you. 

Did  I  desire  you  to  read  Chrysostom's  exposition  of  the  9th 
verse  of  the  10th  chap,  of  St  John  ?  What  he  says  on  going 
in  and  out,  is  very  remarkable. 

You  know  from  ,  that  I  got  your  little  poem  printed. 

Shall  I  send  you  some  copies  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  quite  the  thing  for  yourself  to  have  done ;  but  when  a 
friend  did  it  ex  mero  motu,  you  might  give  a  copy  to  one  that 
might  wish  to  have  it,  and  state  the  simple  fact. 

Mrs.  Forster  (James  F.'s  mother,)  got  a  copy  from  me  to 

send  to .     The  reply  was,  *  I  thank  you  1000  times  for  the 

pretty  lines  on .     I  am  sure  she  is  a  sweet  creature  ;  and 

I  trust  the  good  advice  and  wishes,  contained  in  the  few  last 

lines,  will  be  granted. 

**#  **  *  *  * 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  74. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

May  39.  1809. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Tou  shall  have  a  line  or  two  from  me  this  afternoon,  Deo  pla- 
cente,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

I  was  gratified  at  your  so  fully  agreeing  with  me,  respecting 
those  passages  in  Edwards.  But  the  most  important  work  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  has  not  yet  come  forward  in  this  edition. 
I  mean^  his  History  of  Redemption.  I  consider  that  work  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  that  have  come  from  an  uninspir- 
ed human  pen.  Though  I  really  think,  that,  in  such  works, 
there  is  a  secondary  inspiration:  such  as  the  later  Jews  used  to 
call,  B<Uh  col.  *  The  daughter  of  a  voice',  I  think,  they  translate 
it. 

Two  reformations  were  necessary:  one  in  the  individual 
view,  in  opposition  to  unphilosophical  dogmatism;  the  other, 
in  the  collective  view,  in  opposition  to  sectarianism.  The  book 
on  the  afiections,  wonderfully  provides  for  the  one  ;  that  on  re- 
demption, as  wonderfully  makes  way,  and  furnishes  means,  for 
the  other.  1  own  it  amazes  me,  to  find  a  ealvinistic  champion, 
famous  in  the  congregation,  and  one  of  renown,  so  affording 
materials  for  demohshing  the  system,  of  which  he  himself  seem- 
ed to  make  a  part,  and  by  the  individuals  of  which,  he  is  virtu- 
ally canonized. 

A  propos  to  canonized.  This  day  I  was  at  a  book-auction  of 
a  deceased  priest ;  and  there  was  such  a  phalanx  of  sacrifical 
bidders,  as,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  distance  poor  me.  For 
instance,  I  wished  to  have  '  Nicole  sur  I'Unit^  de  l'£glise',  a 
duodecimo  volume ;  and  it  went  off  against  me,  at  ten  shillings. 
In  truth,  there  was  a  great  zeal  amongst  them  to  catch  what 
they  liked.  But,  when  a  large  paper  £]zevir  Colloquia  Eras- 
mi,  came  forward,  I  got  it  at  a  third  of  its  value  ;  not  one  of 
them  having  a  word  to  say  on  that  subject  This  was  very 
knowing,  and  very  proper,  provided  they  were  not  afraid  of  one 
another ;  but  the  silence,  in  the  midst  of  such  eagerness,  was 
amusing. 

Mercier  remarked  to  me  on  their  zeal  to  purchase  ;  and  so 
did  Jones ;  therefore,  it  is  no  fanc}^  of  mine.  But  it  is  a  great 
confirmati6n  of  my  fancies ;  for,  if  they  will  read,  they  will 
thmk ;  and  if  they  think,  m  this  refonnea  land,  light  will  come 
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in  up<Hi  them^  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  grow  in  all  my  no- 
tionst . . 

Panra  metu  piimo,  virei  acquirit  eundo. 

Who  can  doobt,  that  a  reading  and  thinking  R.  C.  clergy,  will, 
at  length,  come  to  ^  the  unity'*  ;  of  which,  I  humbly  conceive, 
we  are  the  first  fruits. 

It  is  wonderful  what  provision  is  made  for  disabusing  them, 
as  soon  as  they  shall  be  ciqrable  of  thinking,  I  was  led  to  ex- 
amine St.  Cyprian,  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  points  between  us, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  what  I  found  there,  exceeds  my 
expectation.  I  have  always  thought,  there  were  just  two  points 
of  real  difficulty  :  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  transubstan- 
tiation.  On  both,  St.  Cyprian  gives  deep  satisfoction.  Re* 
specting  the  first,  read  Epist  IxviiL,  in  Fell's  edition.  Marie, 
particularly,  in  the  2d  paragraph,  *  Iccirco  enim,  &c.' ;  and  ob- 
serve, also,  diat  remarkable  expression,  in  the  last  paragraph, 
*  Etsi  pastores  multi,  unum  tamen  gregem  pascismus  ,frc.' ;  and 
above  all,  lower  down,  speaking  of  the  heretical  Gallic  Bishop 
Marcianus,  *  Nee  sic  a^t,  quasi  ipse  indicaverit  de  coUegio  sa^ 
cerdotum,  quando  ipse  sit  ab  unrversis  sacerdotibus  jud^atns.* 
I  cannot  but  deem  this  last,  a  brainrblow ;  if  a  second  is  neces- 
sary, we  have  it  in  the  end  of  the  IxxiL  letter  (to  Brother  Stephen, 
also).  *  Qua  in  re,  nee  nos  vim  iniquam  facimus,  aut  legem  da- 
mus,  cum  habeat  in  ecclesiffi  administratione  voluntatis  bus  ar- 
bitrium  liberum  unusquisque  pnepositus,  rationem  actus  sui  do- 
mino redditurus.' 

As  to  the  other  point,  I  only  say,  read  carefully  die  Ixiii. 
Epist.  to  Cecilia;  and  weigh,  especially,  the  4th  and  5th  para- 
graphs. 

If  things  be  practicable,  I  shall  like  the  English  expedition 
much,t  and  in  the  mean  time,  am 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Ctshel,  May  SI.  1S09. 

Mt  dear  Friind, 
Two  or  three  lines,  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  thinking 


*  Eohea.  w.  13. . .  Eo. 
f  A  long-contemi^ated  , 


1  joint  Tuit  to  England,  (see  Letter  LXXXV.)  which 
took  place'this  year. . .  Ed. 

VOL.  I.  45 
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about  me^  at  the  book  auction.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
decent  copy  of  St.  Basil  secured.  To  get  Uie  best  editions 
of  the  falhers,  is,  I  fear,  hopeless.*  Are  there  any  other  books 
that  I  should  have,  in  the  collection  of  the  deceased  priest  ?  If 
so,  I  would  thank  you  to  tell  Jones  to  secure  them  for  me.  I 
see,  from  the  papers,  that  Mrs.  Colbert  is  to  publish,  to-morrow, 
a  priced  catalogue.  Could  you  get  it,  and  send  it  me  by  post ; 
and  indeed  if,  on  looking  it  over,  there  appears  any  thing  in  my 
wi^,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  order  it? 

I  shall  go  to  the  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  pas- 
sages of  St  Cyprian  that  you  quote.  Meanwhile,  I  cordially 
agree,  that  Cyprian,  and  men  like  Cyprian,  have  been  canoniz- 
ed to  good  purpose ;  for  I  have  not  me  shadow  of  doubts  that 
they  will  yet,  by  their  writings,  serve  to  catholicize  the  roman- 
ists,  when  they  come  to  think ;  afler  having  had  sufficient  train- 
ing in  the  way  of  study.  Unquestionably  mis  is,  with  them,  the 
age  of  readii^  It  is  astonishing,  how  much  they  publish,  and 
re-publiah.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  bought,  in  Clonmel, 
*  Uawarden's  Church  of  Christ' ;  first  piinted  in  London,  1714. 
Now  reprinted,  Dubl.  by  Coyne,  3  vob.  8vo.,  with  158  eccle- 
siastical, and  128  lay  subscribers,  nine  of  whom  have  subscribed, 
for  210  copies  ;  so  that  here  are  486  copies  of  this  work,  dispos- 
ed of  by  subscription,  besides  all  that  may  be  sold  to  non-sub- 
scribers. For  my  own  part,  I  am  pleased  to  see  works  printed 
and  read  in  Ireland,  though  against  protestantism ;  or  even  what 
Hove  far  better  than  protestantism,  the  Catholic  Church  offing- 
land. 

Hawarden  is  well  read  in  the  protestant  divines ;  and  in  his 
third  volume,  is  a  treatise  against  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Arians. 
Probably  you  have  the  work  already ;  if  not,  I  conceive  you 
should  send  for  it  forthwith. 

I  have  this  morning  been  reading  the  preface  to  the  tract 
on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  in  the  second  volume ;  and  was 
much  struck  by  what  is  said  §  viii.  Does  not  this  give  a  glimpse 
of  the  manner,  in  which  they  will  ultimately  come  to  the  unity  ? 
In  the  tract  itself,  p.  311,  §  v.  *  Jure  matris  unpera  filio',  was 
as  hyperbolical,  as  that  the  blessed  Virgin  is  '  the  mother  of 
the  whole  Trinity.'  And  if  such  expressions  as  these,  had  ever 
been  m)proved  by  the  whole  church,  and  used  dogmatically  (nei- 
ther of^ which  is  true,)  the  rtformaUon  would  have  been  commend- 
able, §  vi.  *  But  we  say  ten  Ave  Marias  for  one  Paternoster. 
Is  this  required  by  the  terms  of  our  communion  ?  If  not,  you 
may  say  ten,  or  if  you  please,  ten  thousand  Paternosters,  either 

*  A  few  years  after,  the  Bishop,  when  rector  of  Abington,  made  nearly  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Benedictuie  editions,  which  he  lived  to  perfect. . .  Ed. 
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for  one  Ave  Maria,  or  for  none  at  all.  And,  if  ever  the  contro* 
versies,  between  the  two  churches,  be  reduced  to  this,  all  good 
men  will  easily  job,  in  a  common  petition  to  dieir  pastors,  diat 
there  may  be  no  hyperboles,  in  any  church  office.' 

I  soberly  think  a  trip  to  England,  or  at  least  an  excursion 
somewhere,  greatly  expedient  for  me.  My  mind  is  sodden,  by 
a  full  twelve  month's  absence  of  any  thing  that  can  be  fairiy 

called  society ;    save  and  except  a  few  dajrs  with .     But 

things  may  not  be  practicable  ;  therefore  I  shaU,  I  trust,  make 
up  my  mind,  if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  with  full  acquiescence,  to 
disappointment ;  and  rest  assured,  that  even  present  inconveni- 
ence will  work  for  my  permanent  advantage.  This  has  been 
the  case  hitherto ;  and  i  humbly  hope,  will  be  so  to  the  end. 

Yours  ever, 

J.J. 


LETTER  75. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dublin,  June  S.  1800. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
My  present  letter  must  be  brief  indeed,  as  I  am  on  the  wing 
returning  to  B with  my  friends,  who  go  in  an  hour. 

As  to  England,  if  you  cleariy  make  up  your  own  mind  to  it,  I 
am  at^our  service.  It  is  quite  in  my  power ;  and,  though  I  have 
no  wish,  abstractedly,  to  move,  (though  I  dare  say,  I,  too,  am 
not  out  of  the  need  of  it,)  yet  I  could  not  really  form  to  myself 
an  idea  of  doing  any  thing  more  pleasant,  than  taking  such  a 
jaunt  with  you. 

I  have  a  very  decent  Basil  for  you ;  and  I  shall  beg  your 
acceptance  of  my  Fleury ;  having  got  a  complete  set  at  this 
late  auction.  I  think  you  will  easily  get  the  supplementary 
volumes,  from  the  same  Frenchman;  Dulau,  I  think,  his 
name  is. 

I  send  you  a  curious  pamphlet,  idiich  I  got  a  day  or  two  ago 
from  London. 

But  I  have  to  add,  what  I  had  almost  forgot,  that  I  am  struck, 
within  this  day  or  two,  with  a  motive  for  not  going  to  Cashel, 
as  soon  as  I  had  intended.  It  is  this ;  the  Methodist  confer- 
ence takes  place,  the  first  week  in  July.  Ought  I  to  be  out  of 
town,  at  that  time  ?  I  soberlv  think,  I  am  gaining  deeply  on 
some  leading  Methodist  preachers.  One,  here  in  Dublin,  is  a 
perfect  admirer  of  our  views  ;  so,  I  may  say,  is  another ;  if  this 
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could  be  made  to  grow,  wbai  might  not  follow !  I  own  this 
impresses  me  ;  and  makes  me  fear  I  should  leave  a  providen- 
tial opportunity  behind  me ;  if  I  should  go,  till  that  is  over.  At 
all  events,  let  me  have  your  thoudits.  Thanks  for  all  commu- 
nications. I  could  talk  of  myself  but  must  say  only,  that  I  am, 
ever  yours, 

A.  K> 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

Te  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Caahel,  June  5.  1809. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  AM  deeply  gratified,  at  the  prospect  of  our  taking  together, 
our  long-projected  jaunt  to  England ;  which,  you  may  recollect, 
was  in  agitation  precisely  ten  years  ago.  After  close  calcula- 
tion, I  believe  I  may  venture  on  it,  wimout  any  thing  that  pro- 
perty deserves  the  name  of  imprudence ;  and,  where  health, 
and  especiallv  the  mens  sana,  is  at  ail  in  question,  I  conceive 
that  a  Uttle  additional  expense  is  not  to  be  started  from.  This 
morning,  therefore,  I  have  *  clearly  made  up  my  own  mind' ; 
and  having  done  so,  I  stated  my  purpose  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
asked  his  permission,  and  received  his  most  ready  consent. 
Along  with  this  affair,  I  coupled  your  notice  for  delay ;  which  I 
think  you  will  not  disapprove  of.  Tho  fact  is,  the  Archlnshop 
had  mentioned,  two  or  three  days  ago,  his  having  some  thoughts 
of  giving  Ballispellanwater  a  trial ;  but  the  time,  he  said,  must 
depend  on  your  plans,  for  the  summer  campaign ;  also,  he  told 
me,  that  he  must,  very  shortly,  pass  a  couple  of  days  at  Sir  W. 
Barker^s.  This  led  me  to  ask  his  Grace,  whether  your  coming 
this  week,  or  somewhat  later,  might  be  most  convenient ;  and 
he  was  disposed  to  think  the  latter.  I  then  produced  your  let- 
ters, and  read  about  the  conference ;  and  he  decidedly  agrees 
with  me,  in  thinking  your  presence  may  be  of  importance. 
Then,  I  suggested  the  notion  of  our  going  to  England,  imme- 
diately after  conference,  and  returning  by  way  of  Waterford ;  so 
as  (hat  your  visit  might  be  paid,  after  his  Grace's  return  from  B. 
Spellan ;  an  arrangement,  with  which  he  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied, as  most  desirable  and  convenient  for  all  parties :  giving  ua 
the  finest  part  of  the  year  in  England,  and  leaving  him  the 
prospect  of  uninterruptedly  enjoying  you  at  Cashel,  towards  the 
close  of  summer.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  will  postpone 
your  journey  hither.     The  Archbishop  will  go  next  week  to  Sir 
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W.  B/0 ;  the  week  after,  on  the  22d  instant,  will  be  the  visita- 
tion ;  and  should  nothing  intervene,  on  Monday  the  25th,  if  you 
do  not  foibid  nie,  I  meet  you  in  Dublin ;  and  we  can  settle  mat- 
ters for  sailing,  immediately  lAer  conference.  This  is  a  dull, 
heavy,  prosing  statement,  full  of  *  said  he's,'  and  *  said  I's' ; 
for  which  a  confused  aching  head  must  be  my  excuse.  It  will 
abundantly  answer  my  purpose,  however,  if  it  conveys  my 
meaning ;  ^but  especially,  if  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
manner,  in  which  I  have  arranged  matters  with  die  Archbishop. 
I  have  but  a  moment  to  thank  you,  for  your  most  kind  and  in- 
valuable gift  of  Henry,  as  well  as  for  securing  me  Basil. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  J. 


-00- 


LETTER  76. 
To  ike  Ben.  J.  Jebb. 

June  IS.  1809. 
My  dbar  Friend, 
I  MUST  be  very  brief;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  let  an  opportunity 
pass,  of  giving  you  all  the  fixedness  of  feeling  I  can,  relative  to 
our  movements.'  I  like  all  you  say,  except  the  return  by  War 
terford.  That,  I  own,  I  revolt  from ;  but  shall  be  ready  to  hear 
your  answers  to  my  objections.  One,  however,  may  not  be 
possible  to  answer ;  I  feel  myself  bound,  by  your  going,  to  give 
Miss  Fergusson  the  gratification  of  being  of  the  party.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  that  it  ^n^  make  it  much  more  pleasant  to  us ;  and, 
to  her,  it  wUl  be,  please  Providence,  one  of  the  highest  recrea^. 
lions  a  human  creature  could  enjoy.  Hers  is  just  die  mind,  for 
drinking  in  such  a  pleasure ;  now  I  need  say  nothing  more,  to 
explain  the  difficulty.  It  will  be  plain  I  must  reconduct  Miss 
F.  home,  before  I  can  go  any  where.  I  should  not  be  sony,  I 
own,  to  see  her  at  Cashel,  but  that  would  not  become  me  to  in- 
timate ;  and,  in  fact,  I  never  wish  to  be  promovent  in  any  thing. 
The  26th,  I  purpose  being  in  Dublin. 

It  is  curious,  how  active  the  R.  C.'s  are  in-  publishing.  It 
seems  as  if  they  wanted  to  bring  forward  all  their  force  ;  in  or- 
der to  that  force  being  brought  to  a  final  trial.  There  are  inter- 
esting, and  important  things  in  Hawarden.  He  was  far  from 
illiberal,  considering  his  belief.  What  a  noble  saying  that  is, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph.  Vol.  I.  Preface,  page  xi. 

But  oh !  how  much  is  to  be  settled  on  all  sides  !  among  pro- 
testants,  no  less  than  among  R.  C.'s !     I  own  to  you,  I  seem  to 
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myself  to  be  continually  rising  on  that  fair  hill,  which  Provi- 
dence has  set  me  upon,  and  given  me  the  ambition  to  scale. 
And  I  almost  think,  that,  as  I  rise,  the  horizon  grows  wider, 
and,  in  some  degree,  more  luminous. 

I  must  say  not  one  word  more ;  as  Mrs.  B.,  who  carries  this 
to  town,  has  summoned  me. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Culiel,  June  16.  1S09. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
This  ni^t,  I  received  your  short,  but  most  pleasant  and  accep- 
table letter.  I  rejoice  in  the  acquisiticm  to  our  party.  ^  Our 
pleasure  will  be  greatly  hei^ened  ;  and  not  least,  I  trust,  by 
being  witnesses,  and  to  the  best  of  our  power,  promoters  of 
Miss  Fergusson's  enjoyment,  in,  I  believe,  her  first  visit  to 
England.  As  to  Wateiford,  it  is  very  far  from  essential  to  the 
scheme,  on  any  ground  that  I  know  of;  that,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  detail,  we  can  settle  when  we  meet  All  I  wish  to  be 
laid  down,  is,  that  we  return  to  Cashel  together ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  whole  party  will  be  united,  in  the  finale  of  the  jaunt 
If  there  be  no  providential  impediment,  I  hope  to  leave  this  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  instant 

I  have  had  a  kindly  letter  from  worthy  Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  Me- 
thodist book-room.  Take  care  that  your  kindness  has  not 
made  you  relinquish  in  my  favor,  what  you  ought  to  retain  for 
yourself.  You  may  guess  that  I  gladly  sent  a  request,  Aat  the 
invaluable  *  Christian  Library',  might  be  reserved  for  me.  But 
remember,  if  you  wish  it,  tiiat  you  are  the  rightful  owner.  I 
procured  firom  London,  32  vols,  of  Wesley's  works  ;  and  also 
7,  of  psahns,  hymns,  and  sacred  poems.  The  Christian  Li- 
brary, to  my  no  small  disappointment  had  been  sold,  before  I 
wrote  to  Lackington. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Friend, 

J.J. 


LETTER  77. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  Jebh. 

BeUeTue,  June  SO.  1809. 

My  DEAR  Friend, 
Your  letter,  which  had  lain  a  day  or  two  in  Dublin,  reached  me 
here  last  night.     While  I  was  reading  it,  I  had  pleasure  in  think- 
ing, that,  before  that  time,  jou  had  mine  in  your  hands. 
*  «  «  «  «  « 

I  presume  you  will,  about  this  time,  be  in  possession  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  What  a  set  of  rough  riders  they  are!  And 
yet  how  much  substantial  truth  do  they  throw  out.  I  laughed 
over  the  critique  on  Mr.  John  Stiles,  as  much  as  I  have  done 
in  reading  any  thing.  The  attack  on  Coelebs  is  coarse  and  in- 
discriminative  ;  bespeaks  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  and  unkind- 
ly feelings  to  all  religious  strictness,  however  wisely  adopted, 
or  philosophically  justifiable.  Still,  there  is  truth  spoken. 
They  do  catch  the  secret  of  Methodism,  in  every  page  of  the 
work ;  and  the  antipathy  which  is  thereby  called  forUi,  is  not 
wholly  and  solely,  enmity  against  goodness,  let  the  aggrieved 
parties  think  as  they  may.  The  ground  of  ihe  dislike  is  fully 
laid  open,  in  the  philippic  against  Mr.  John  Stiles ;  and  who, 
that  can  judge,  will  say,  that  the  vulnerable  parts  are  not 
adroitly  hit ;  or  that  the  inductions  are  not,  in  several  deeply 
important  instances,  as  irresistible,  as  they  are  revolting. 

Yours  ever, 

A.  K. 

P.  S.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  for,  and  bring 
with  you,  my  letter  to  you,  containing  the  outline  ol*  the  New 
Testament  hierarchical  establishment ;  the  Ephesian  business, 
you  know :  I  succeeded  pretty  well  in  putting  down  my  thoughts 
compendiously ;  and  I  wish  to  copy,  what  I  then  wrote. 


LETTER  78. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jtbb. 

BeUoTUO,  JuM  SI.  1809. 

Mv  dear  Friend, 
I  write  a  single  line  to  say,  that  you  ought  to  put  up,  when 
you  are  coining  off,  as  many  sermons  as  you  can  conveniently 
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stow ;  that  is,  about  half  a  dozen :  not  that  you  would  have  a 
call  for  such  a  number ;  but  that  you  might  have  choice,  if  you  ' 
should  any  where  be  called  upon. 

Mark  that  curious  commencement  of  the  article  on  More- 
head's  discourses.  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  the  Edinbuigh 
Reviewers,  a  bit  more  credit  than  they  deserve ;  but  still,  when 
they  speak  truth,  they  deserve  to  be  listened  to ;  and  when  they 
accord  with  us,  we  have  some  reason  to  wonder,  as  well  as  be 
gratified.  In  the  paragraphs  I  refer  to,  however,  there  are 
awful,  as  well  as  important  truths.  And  the  remedy  for  the 
evil,  which  they  point  out,  is  astonishingly  hit  off^  though  they 
are  far,  from  either  understanding,  or  loving,  the  substance  of 
that  system,  which  they  endeavor  to  bring  into  notice.  Of 
this,  dieir  mode  of  talking,  generally,  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof;  but  they  directly  evince  it,  by  suppressing  some  of 
Burnet's  strong  expressions.  And  an  additional  evidence 
arises,  from  their  critique  of  Taylor's  Plato.  Their  views  of 
the  later  platonists,  dre,  I  dare  say,  not  wholly  unjust ;  but  their 
representation  of  Plato  himself,  is  clearly  erroneous.  He  does 
put  forth  positive  principles ;  and  does  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates.    For  instance,  in  the  Phsedo. 

Tours  ever, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  LXXXVT. 
To  j9.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashel,  June  88.  1809. 
Mr  DSAR  Frixivi), 
«  41  «  »  «  « 

«  «  *  *  «  « 

As  to  the  success  of  certain  ways  of  thinking,  no  one  can  feel, 
more  thorou^^y  than  I  do,  that  it  must  be  altogether  ovgaPoSer. 
Providence,  it  is  true,  may,  and  doubtless  will,  raise  instruments 
to  promote  what  is  true  and  good.  But  what  mortal  can  pre- 
sume to  decide,  upon  what  is  the  chosen  instrumentality? 
Here,  the  utmost  in  our  power,  is,  to  speculate  wiA  modesty,  on 
present  probable  co-agency :  and  to  do  so,  not  only  with  great 
sobriety,  but  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  our  own  immediate 
guidance,  I  feel  to  be,  if  not  an  absolute  duty,  at  least  the  more 
prudent,  safe,  and  comfortable  course.  Man,  or  men,  can  in  truth 
do  nothing ;  nothing  of  themselves.  But  it  is  the  grand  conso- 
lation, that,  whatever  of  important  truth  has,  hitherto,  been  appro- 
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heoded,  will  never  be  suffered  to  perish.  Attributing,  as  from 
my  heart  you  know  I  do,  great  wisdom  and  rightnesa  to  certain 
favorite  principles,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction,  that,  if  you, 
and  all  who  in  any  measure  think  and  feel  with  you,  were  to  be 
this  moment  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  same  princi- 
ples, the  same  sentiments,  the  same  feelings,  would,  at  the  pro- 
perest  time,  be  committed,  by  Him  who  best  knows  how  to  pro- 
mote his  own  cause,  to  the  most  suitable  instruments  and 
agents  ;  by  them  to  be  improved,  matured,  systematized,  pro- 
mulgated, and  finally  made  triumphant  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  With  this  crvrTflein  ruiv  motvwv  in  view,  how  can 
we  be,  with  any  justice,  uneasy,  about  the  intermediate  process? 
What  though  '  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,'  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  obscure  the  intervening  space ;  it  is  surely,  a  great 
thing,  to  behold  the  sun-gilt  eminence,  in  our  horizon,  distinctly 
marked,  and  exhibiting,  at  once,  the  boldest,  and  the  loveliest 
features :  and,  it  is  still  greater,  humbly  to  trust,  that  we  are, 
individually,  in  progress  towards  that  holy  mountain,  where  none 
shall  hurt  nor  destroy.  If,  indeed,  we  may  hope,  that  we  are 
to  be  employed,  in  any  degree,  in  prombting  the  great  consum- 
mation, it  is  surely  cause  of  unspeakable  t^mkfuhiess  and  joy. 
But  even  if  we  should  clearly  be  set  aside,  there  would  be  no 
just  ground  to  repine,  or  even  strongly  to  regret ;  for  our  own 
individual  rightuess  being  secured,  (which,  afler  all,  is  ofir  great 
business,  the  rest  flowing  out  of  this,)  it  surely  matters  Uttle, 
whether  the  great  scheme  be  materially  advanced,  now,  or  filly, 
or  a  hundred  years  hence.     The  end  will  set  all  right. 

I  know  not  whether  all  I  have  said,  may  be  clearly  intelligible : 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  myself,  it  is  not  only  my  deliber- 
ate judgment,  but  my  settled  practical  feeling.  DoubUess,  from 
bodily,  or  mental  malady,  this  train  of  thought  and  sentiment  is 
frequently  diverted ;  but,  on  the  calmest  reflection,  I  am  happy 
to  think,  that,  whenever  I  am  myself,  it  returns ;  and  I  seem 
even  to  perceive,  that  it  returns  with  considerable  addition  of 
strength,  flowing  from  the  temporary  diversion ;  as  when  a  de- 
viating branch  returns  to  its  parent  river,  recruited  by  fresh 
streams.     Discipline,  is  the  nurse,  if  not  the  mother  of  wisdom. 

Yours  entirely, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  your  short  letter ;  and  shall  attend 
to  your  direction  about  sermons.  I  have  not  seen  a  No.  of  the 
Ed&n.  Rev.  since  the  26th,  and  am,  therefore,  at  least  two  Nos. 
in  arrear ;  but  it  is  curious,  that,  even  from  former  Noe.,  H.  W. 
and  I  have  been  disposed  to  view  them  as  allies  ;  irregular  skir- 
mishers, to  be  sure,  and  with  an  odd  war-whoop  of  then:  own, 
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but  still  allies.  One  strong  example  is,  iivhat  they  said,  some 
Nos.  since,  about  missions.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  for  the  con- 
gruities  to  be  brought  out,  between  good  sense  without  religion, 
and  good  sense  with  religon ;  inasmuch  as  this  may  give  us  a 
purchase,  by  which  we  may  gain  over  people,  from  irreligion, 
to  religion.  This  observation,  I  made  this  evening  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, before  receiving  your  last.  He  instantly  accorded. 
*  Yes,'  said  he,  *  it  is  a  dog  nov  arw :' — was  not  this  well  ? 


LETTER  79. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 


Dawson  Street,  Dec.  6.  1809. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  AM  looking  particularly  at  L 's  Bampton  Lectures  ;  in  the 

notes  to  which,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter.  The 
point  is  clearly  made  out,  that  Cranmer  had  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  his  view ;  and  adhered  to  it,  whenever  modera- 
tion did  not  require  that  it  should  be  dropped  for  a  time.     But 

L does  not  enough  see,  that  our  reformers  were  not  founders 

of  a  church.  He  does  not  enough  see,  that,  in  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  church  to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith,  there  was 
an  allegiance  to  the  church  catholic,  acknowledged  by  our 
church ;  which  reduces  all  that  was  done  about  articles  and  hom- 
ilies, to  such  a  municipal  rank,  as  to  make  it,  of  necessity,  but 
subordinately  and  conditionally  obligatory,  even  on  subscribers. 
In  such  a  subscription,  the  rights  of  the  church  catholic  were 
self-evidently  saved,  by  the  simultaneous  acknowledgment  of 
those  rights :  it  being,  not  the  church  of  England  merely,  but,  d 
fortiori  at  least,  the  church  universal,  which  ought  to  be  listened 
to.  If,  therefore,  the  church  of  England,  has  unwittingly  attest- 
ed any  thing,  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  church  catholic,  she 
has  placed  herself  under  correction,  by  the  paramount  principle 
which  she  has  acknowledged  ;  and  all  her  specific  propositions 
are,  of  course,  to  be  limited,  by  her  primary  concession. 

Yours  unalterably, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  How  near  was  I  forgetting,  what  I  ought  not  to  forget. 
You  are  to  know,  that  an  early  day  is  a  great  object,  at  the  Asy- 
lum, for  the  charity  sermons ;  accordii^ly,  with  difficulty,  the 
third  Sunday  in  Februaiy  has  been  taken  possession  of.    I  do 
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not  know  how  this  will  suit  you ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  that  the 
day  cannot  be  well  altered.  I  therefore  tell  you  in  tune ;  that 
you  may  think,  sund  act  accordingly. 


LETTER  LXXXVII. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

CmImI,  Dec.  6.  1809. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
You  may  naturally  begin  to  wonder  at  me  ;  and^  in  truth,  I  won- 
der  at  myself.  I  have  not,  however,  been  so  negligent  as  I  must 
appear ;  for  I  have  now  on  my  table,  a  letter  written  to  you, 
dated  the  22d  November ;  which,  by  some  oversight,  I  neglect- 
ed sending  to  the  post  that  day,  and  afterwards  intended  to  re- 
place, by  something  fuller.  Since  my  return,  a  smart  cold  has 
kept  me  pretty  closely  confined  to  the  house.  Some  time  was 
necessarily  given  to  unpacking,  more  to  arranging,  and  most  of 
all,  to  looking  over  my  books,  so  as  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  them.  They  have  all  arrived  in  high  preservation.  The 
expences  of  them,  from  London,  somewhat  exceeded  102.  I 
took  one  liberty,  which  I  know  not  whether  you  will  think  jus- 
tifiable ;  namely,  with  very  slight  alterations,  I  preached  your 
Whitsunday  sermon,  which  improved  on  me,  as  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  it  What  I  chiefiy  admire  is,  that  it  familiarizes 
a  subject,  which  is  too  seldom  familiarly  treated  ;  and  gives  de- 
finite and  rationally  intelligible  views,  instead  of  vague  and  rap- 
turous declamation.  Last  Sunday,  I  preached  a  sermon,  which 
I  wrote  in  the  preceding  week :  if  it  be  not  one  of  my  best, 
(and  I  think  it  is  not,)  neither  is  it,  by  any  means,  one  of  my 
worst.  There  is  some  flow  in  it ;  and  to  have  done  any  thing, 
is  rather  encouraging. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  I  rather  emoy  my  nest ;  that 
the  bird's  wings  do  not  begin  to  flutter  tor  another  flight 
Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque,  &c. ;  before  I  was  six- 
teen, I  scribbled  verses  in  praise  of  solitude ;  and,  even  then, 
occasional  seclusion  was  my  best  medicine,  when  any  thing 
wrong  within,  ruflled  my  mind,  or  depressed  my  spirits.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  wonderful,  that,  afler  having  heen  near  five  months 
in.  uninterrupted  society,  retirement  should  be  felt  to  have  some 
charms,  and,  I  trust,  some  advantages.  I  have  been  taking  a 
full,  and  certainly  not  a  morbid  retroi^ect  of  my  deportment,  dur- 
ing our  never-to-be  forgotten  journey ;  and  I  must  take  shame 
to  myself,  for  having  too  often  indulged  a  cavilling,  disputatious 
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spirit,  when  it  should  much  rather  have  been  my  delight  to  listen 
and  improve,  and  thankfully  avail  myself  of  the  uncommon  ad- 
vantages with  which  I  was  blest  This,  I  say  soberly,  deliber- 
ately, and  after  making  every  fair  allowance  for  the  state  of  my 
health.  Tou  well  know,  that  *  bad  nerves,  bad  health,  and  nat- 
urally bad  spirits,'  were  insufficient  to  disturb  the  sweet  benig- 
nity of  Benson.  And  I,  too,  though  &r  from  the  '  templa  sere- 
na%  which  this  good  man  had  happily  reached,  might  have  borne 
up  better,  if  I  had  more  diligently  sought  the  best  aid,  and  im- 
proved the  means  of  self-discipline,  that  were  within  my  power. 
I  am  now  most  conscious,  that,  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  where 
we  differed  in  opinion,  I  was  wrong ;    particulariy,  on  different 

occasions  at  Mr.  Stocks* ;  at  B ,  when  we  talked  of  Cow- 

per's  imitation  of  Horace  ;  and  in  the  conversation  about  Han- 
nah More,  the  last  day  I  duied  with  vou.  Tour  patience  and 
forbearance,  now  surprise  me ;  and  I  have  recalled  to  my  mind 
many  instances,  in  ^ich  you  took  the  kindest  pains  to  save  me 
from  little  uneasinesses,  though  I  am  sure  many  more  such  in- 
stances, will  never  be  known  to  me,  at  least  in  this  life.  If  I 
were  sure  that  what  has  passed,  may  not  have  lowered  me,  both 
in  your  esteem  and  affection,  I  diould  not  greatly  regret  it.  The 
tendency  and  temper  were  manifestly  in  me ;  and  was  it  not,  on 
the  whole,  desirable,  that  they  should  show  themselves  ?  It  is 
hard  to  combat  with  a  hidden  foe  ;  and  an  unsuspected  ambus- 
cade, is  next  to  inevitable.  I  now  know  the  quarter  on  which  I 
am  exposed,  as  well  as  the  enemy  I  have  to  guard  against  I 
shall,  however,  make  no  professions ;  for  professions  are  dan- 
gerous things.  Let  me  simply  add,  that,  even  if  truth  had  been 
on  my  side,  I  too  oflen  expressed  myself  in  a  manner,  not  to 
say  in  terms,  that  truth  itself  could  by  no  means  justify,  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  has  furnished  me  with  two  maxims,  which  I  wish 
never  to  forget,  and  which  I  have  placed  like  a  motto,  fully  in- 
telligible only  to  myself,  in  the  very  front  of  my  scrap  book.f 

*n  fftQt  mimiz  ture  one  v6rit^  que  de  la  dire  de  mauvaise  grace : 

Le  mlence  judicieuz,  est  toujoun  meilleur,  qu\me  v^rit^  Don  charitable.* 

As  I  was  finishing  the  last  sentence,  your  most  welcome 
letter  was  brought  in  to  me  ;  the  subscription  of  it,  '  yours  un- 
alterably,' was  peculiarly  consoling  to  me,  amidst  fears,  which  I 
could  not  help  entertaining,  that  I  bad  given  but  too  much  cause 

*■  Thomas  Stock,  Esq.,  of  Bristol ;  whose  friendship  Bishop  Jebb  ever  esteem- 
ed, as  among  the  most  valued  blessings  of  his  life.  Injustice  to  the  Bishop^s  mem- 
ory, the  editor  cannot  omit  this  name,  and  must  only  throw  himself  on  his  excellem 
friend*s  indulgence  for  thus  inserting  it. 

t  The  Bishop's  scrap  books  of  which  he  left  several,  were  all  formed  in  the  spirit 
of  this  motto.  .  .  Ed. 
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for  alteration.  I  shall  now  be  more  disposed  to  hope,  that  all 
may  yet  be  well.  By  the  way,  tell  my  kind  friend  Miss  Fer- 
gusson,  with  my  best  regards,  that  I  feel  it  an  act  of  justice, 
not  more  to  the  memory  of  Francois  de  Sales,  than  to  my  own 
poor  judgment,  to  retract,  as  I  now  do  most  fully,  whatever  of 
a  depreciating  nature  1  may  have  said,  of  that  bien-heureux. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  most  judicious  of  human 
beings ;  and  I  rejoice  in  having  so  much  of  his  remains.  I 
wish  you,  very  particularly,  to  look  at  Saint  Augustin  de  doctrina 
Christiana ;  Lib.  iv.  cap.  20. ;  and  to  begin  with  the  words, 
'  in  illis  autem  apostolicis  verbis,  dictio  temperata  est,  &c.' ; 
and  to  end  '  hsec  inde  non  transtulit.'  There  is  something,  in 
all  this,  wonderfully  accordant  with  our  views  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try. If  you  think  with  me,  and  would  like  something  of  the 
same  stamp,  I  will  transcribe,  in  my  next,  some  very  remarka- 
ble passages  of  Erasmus. 

I  had  been  anxious  to  hear  about  your  health.  I  rejoice  in 
having  an  account,  on  the  whole,  so  favorable.  The  weather 
has  been,  indeed,  trying.  I  have  had  my  own  share  of  indis- 
position ;  and  I  trust  a  change  will  do  us  both  good.  I  believe 
we  should  both  do  well  to  walk,  but  you  have  more  induce- 
ments. 

FareweH,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Tour  most  cordially  attached, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  I  happened  on  a  little  sentence  or  two,  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  that  pleased  me  mightily.  Ayadog  fisv  6  Qeog  dC 
B&vTOPy  dixatog  Sb  r^de  dC  'fifiag,  xat  reio  6r»  ayaOog,  And  again, 
TTQiv  yaq  xvKTTijv  yevsaOut,  Beog  lyy,  ayudog  rjy  x«»  dia  laio, 
x«t  dtifiiogyogy  xai  notTijg  ijdsXijaeff,     Tom.  i.  ix.  p.  160. 

I  make  a  little  use  of  my  books.  St.  Augustin  will  have  his 
share  of  my  attention  and  regard.  What  think  you  of  what 
follows  ?  I  take  it  from  my  scrap  book.  *  Festinemus  itaque 
ad  illud  bonum,  quod  neque  locis  grassatur,  nee  tempore  volvi- 
tur ;  et  unde  speciem  formamque  accipiunt  omnes  locales,  tem- 
poralesque  naturse.  Ad  quod  videndum,  mundemus  cor,  per 
fidem  domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi ;  qui  ait,  Beati  mundi  corde, 
quoniam  ipsi  videbunt  Deum.  Non  autem  eos  oculos  ad  illud 
bonum  Cemendum  pneparari  oportet,  quibus  cemitur  hix  ista 
diffusa  per  locos,  et  non  ubique  integra.  Sed  aliam  partem  hie 
habens,  alibi  aliam  verilm  ilium  aspectum  aciemque  purgemus, 
quo  cemitur,  quantum  in  h^c  vifd.  licet,  quid  sit  justum,  quid 
pium,  quid  sit  sapientiffi  pulchritude  .  .  qusB,  quisqui^  cemit, 
preepouit  long^  omnium  localium  spaciorum  plenitudini ;  et  sen- 
tit,  ut  ista  cemat  non  per  locorum  spacia  diffundi  aciem  mentis 
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suae,   sed  incorporate  potenti^  stabiiiri.^-<-Lib.   Cont    Epistol. 
Manieh.  chap.  xli. 


LETTER  80. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  Street,  Dec.  9.  1809. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
T60UGH  I  can  say  but  little  by  this  post,  I  must  say  something. 
Words  cannot  express,  how  much  I  have  your  well-being  at 
heart :  therefore,  I  rejoice  with  all  my  soul,  in  every  sentiment 
of  yours,  whether  fully  warranted  by  past  facts,  or  not,  which 
implies  energy  in  the  mental  *vis  medicatrix  naturae'.  You 
more  than  do  justice  to  my  movements  toward  you ;  and  you 
are,  at  least,  not  a  bit  indulgent  to  yourself.  But  severity  to 
one's  self,  is  a  good  side  to  err  upou :  I  must,  therefore,  say,  I 
never  did  receive  a  letter  from  you,  which  gave  me  such  deep 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Your  being  able  to  write  a  sermon  for  last  Sunday,  and  the 
account  you  gave  of  it,  are  highly  gratifying  to  me. 

As  a  subject  [for  the  Asylum  sermon]  I  have  thou^ts  of 
*  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.'*  The  first 
words  teach  us,  how  we  should  feel,  towards  sinners  through 
ignorance,  .  •  misguidedness,  .  .  unhappy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  latter  words  show,  how  such  objects  of  com- 
miseration are  to  feel,  when  once  favored  with  sufficient  light, 
and  bettered  circumstances.  How  you  could  expand  these 
topics,  I  cannot  pronounce.  I  would  say,  that  this  voice  of  our 
Savior  was  in  wonderful  unison,  with  his  own  scheme  of  provi- 
dence ;  in  which  he  beareth  with  the  wicked  daily:  a  fact  which 
is  astonishing,  considering  how  much  is  daily  done  to  provoke 
God.  But  why  does  he  Sius  forbear  ?  Evidently,  because  *  he 
is  gracious,  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  He  looketh  over 
all  the  earth ;  and  he  sees,  that  the  majority  of  sinners,  allowing 
full  atrocity  to  be  in  their  sins,  are  really  objects  of  compassion ; 
because,  in  the  majority,  there  is  ignorance,  misguidedness,  and, 
very  oflen,  infelicity  of  circumstances.  This,  the  more  the  case 
is  impartially  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  be  the  truth.     But  is  it 

*  See  'Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  prftctical' ;  Sermon  X.:  the  most  highly 
vrrought  of  all  the  Bishop's  discourses.  The  editor  possesses  the  original  draughts 
of  the  exordium ;  which  was  transcribed,  if  his  recollection  serres,  at  least  thirty 
timesj  before  his  friend  felt  satisfied  with  the  effect ;  it  beinc  his  object  to  make 
this  discourse  a  model  for  himself;  and  a  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  English 
language,  for  rhythmical  composition.  . .  Ed. 
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not  a  dangerous  truth  ?  No  :  for  it  is  thus  limited.  He  that, 
froili  knowing  it,  can  apply  it  to  his  own  ill-founded  comfort,  has 
no  right  whatever  to  make  the  application.  That  ignorance, 
which  constitutes  the  apology,  ceases,  the  moment  that  light 
enough,  to  reascm  upon  the  case,  has  entered  the  mind.  This, 
then,  is  the  heauty  of  our  Savior's  gracious  language,  that,  while 
it  teaches  us  to  make  the  most  extensive  allowance  for  others,  it 
gives  us  no  warrant  to  make  flattering  inferences  for  ourselves. 
He  knew  all  that  moved  within  the  bosom  ;  therefore,  he  couki 
safely  acquit :  we  do  not  know  what  moves  within  the  bosom  ; 
therefore,  we  cannot  safely  condemn.  Probably,  we  are  igno- 
rant of  other  men's  minds,  that  we  may  not  be  severe  upon 
them.  Certainly,  we  know  ourselves,  in  order  that  we  may  ex- 
ercise, on  ourselves,  salutary  severity^ 

But  it  was  not  mere  suavity  of  nature,  that  made  our  Lord 
speak.  He  did  not  condemn,  because  he  came  to  save.  He 
hated  the  sin,  but  he  loved  the  sinner ;  and  therefore,  all  he  said 
and  did,  was  pointed  to  one  end,  •  •  the  making  mankind  bet- 
ter, individually  and  collectively.  Why,  then,  did  he  say,  *  nei- 
ther do  I  condemn  thee  ?'  iVas  it,  that  he  did  not  reprobate  the 
deed  done  1  By  no  means ;  but  that  he  might  win  this  soul 
to  himself,  by  the  attraction  of  kindness.  He  saw  this  to  be 
possible  ;  and  he  teaches  us,  by  this  proceeding,  that  it  is  still 
equally  possible,  in  similar  cases.  He  gives  us  his  divine  ex- 
ample, too,  as  to  manner.  He  instructs  us,  that,  even  in  the 
most  desperate  cases,  gentleness  and  tenderness  are  to  be  used, 
so  long  as  they  can  be  used.  That  even  gross  vice,  is  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  encountered  with  menaces  and  fulmi- 
nations  ;  but  that  a  fair  trial  is  to  be  made,  whether,  under  the 
most  unpromising  appearances,  there  may  not  be  some  latent 
spark  of  virtuous  sensibility,  which  may  be  roused  and  enkin- 
dled, by  the  soft  breath  of.  charity  ;  while  the  opposite  method, 
may  not  only  ^  break  tfie  bruised  reed,'  but  ^  quench  the  smok- 
ingflax.' 

But,  as  was  said,  all  this  applies  to  us,  in  our  conduct  towards 
others.  The  only  part  that  an  individual  can  apply  to  himself, 
is,  *  go  and  sin  no  more.'  Here,  the  gentlenei^s  passes  into  in- 
expressible awfulness :  Go,  that  is,  forthwith :  commence  a 
new  course,  and  let  that  course  be  uniform.  You  have  now  es- 
caped, because  Divine  goodness  saw  something  to  excuse.  But 
that  is  over :  you  cannot  now  sin,  as  you  did  once,  through  ig- 
norance, or  inadvertency.  Your  future  crimes,  if  you  are  guilty 
of  crimes,  will  be  sins  against  light,  against  experience,  against 
tried  and  tasted  mercy ;  therefore,  sin  no  more ;  lest,  if  the  un- 
clean spirit  should  enter  again,  he  might  take  with  him  seven 
devils  more  wicked  than  hmiself. 
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Who  that  hears,  may  not  stand  in  this  danger  ?  It  might  be 
wished,  to  confine  such  a  warning,  to  atrocious  instances.  But 
it  may  not  be.  He  said  to  that  paralytic,  against  whom  no 
charge  was  made,  ^  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  up<Hi 
thee' ;  that  is,  he  spoke  to  him,  even  more  alarmingly,  than  he 
did  to  the  adidteress.  God  judgeth  not  of  faults,  as  man  judg- 
eth  ;  therefore,  who  can  tell,  hpw  ofjt  he  ofiendeth  ?  Untform, 
unremitting  vigilance,  over  every  part  of  conduct,  inward  and 
outward,  is  the  only  sure  way  to  avert  this  menace  of  infinite 
goodness.  We  can,  then  only,  be  assured,  that  we  are  sale 
from  sinning  no  more,  when  we  are  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge,  &c. 

The  institution  embraces  both  parts  of  our  Lord's  gracious 
dealing.  It  does  not  condemn ;  but  it  does  say,  ^  sin  no  more.' 
How  glorious  the  example  !  how  benignant  the  object !  This 
is  an  emulating  of  angels,  because  it  is  an  imitating  of  Christ. 

You  were  as  welcome  to  my  sermon  as  you  could  be.  I  am 
sincerely  gratified  by  your  liking  it  Send  me  all  manner  of 
scraps.     Miss  Fergusson  sends  her  love. 

Most  cordially  youre, 

A.  K, 


LETTER  81. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BellevOe,  Dec.  27.  1809. 

My  dear  Fbiend, 

*  *  *  *  4t  * 

*  *  *  *  «  * 
Pray  have  you  Dr.  Watts's  works  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  think 
you  will  do  well  to  have  thenu  They  contain  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, than  I  once  thought  likely.  In  fact,  they  exhibit  a  very 
smgular  spectacle,  of  a  mind,  partly  free,  and  partly  fettered. 
And,  though  the  incongruity,  arising  from  this  inward  variance, 
is  striking,  yet,  so  many  just  remarks  are  made,  so  many  im^ 
portant  concessions  occur,  and  so  many  useful  lessons  are  to  be 
deduced  from  the  entire  case  ;  that  I  cannot  but  consider  Watts, 
as  occupying  a  place  of  moment,  in  the  concatenated  scheme. 
At  an  earlier  stage,  I  consider  Baxter  and  Owen,  as  opposite 
inter  ae,  Baxter  drawing  off  all  that  was  sentimentally  and 
philosophically  pious,  into  one  reservoir ;  and  Owen,  all  that 
was  dogmatically  doctrinal,  into  another.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  very  distinction  is  carried  on,  with  an  eye  to  refin« 
ed  usefdness,  in  Doddridge  and  Watts. 
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In  Doddridge,  Baxter  is  filtrated,  and  in  a  manner  sublimat- 
ed. I  do  not  mean  as  to  thought,  but  as  to  pure  piety.  In 
Watts,  Owen  is  subtilized,  exfoliated,  and  untwiisted.  But  with 
not  the  very  efiect,  I  think,  that  the  latter  worthy  theological 
'chemist  intended.  It  seems  he  hoped,  with  ne  small  confi- 
dence, that  something  would  be  made  of  Calvinism,  which  would 
quadrate  with  impro^  intellect,  and  enlarged  philosophy :  for, 
most  surely,  his  own  intellect  sought  improvement;  and  he 
wished  to  unite  ehristianity  with  philosophy.  But  I  conceive, 
that,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  respectability  of  his  own  think- 
ing and  reasoning  faculty,  he  evinces  the  utter  impossibihty  of 
accomplishing  what  he  aimed  at.  If  the  theoiy  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  made  out,  in  some  better  manner  than  he  has  ex- 
emplified, it  would  stand  in  perilous  circumstances ;  and  the 
christian  would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  when  he  had  to  plead  his 
cause  at  the  bar  of  unsophisticated  reason.  All  this  appears 
the  more,  as  Watts  was  a- clear  and  candid  reasoner.  Not 
strong,  not  succinct,  not  luminous,  most  certainly ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  one  would  think,  highly  capable  of  having  done  every 
thing  better,  if  his  views  Imd  been  more  just  But,  then,  he 
would  not  have  shown,  what  he  shows  now,  the  intrinsic  impose 
sibility  of  Calvinism  being  reconciled,  with  the  least  movement 
of  ui^ettered  thought. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend ;  for  it  is  past  one,  and  I  grow  sleepy. 
Every  blessing  to  which  this  blessed  season  leads  me  thoughts, 
I  wish  to  you. 

And  am,  most  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  When  I  say  Watts  was  not  luminous,  I  mean  strictly  to 
distinguish  that  word  from  lucid ;  for  this,  I  think  he  was.  I 
see  his  meaning  ever ;  but  it  is,  in  great  measure,  a  moonlight 
meaning,  though  the  heart  of  the  jgo^  man  was  fiir  from  cold. 


LETTER  82. 
To  the  ReD.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawion  St.,  April  6.  1810. 
Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
Little  or  much,  I  will  say  a  word  to  you  to  tell  you  that  the 
Bristol  box  has  made  its  appearance,  and  all  your  books  are  safe. 

*  «  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  #  *  * 

VOL.   I.  47 
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Miller  was  brilliantly  attended  yesterday.*  The  Chancellor, 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  Chief  Justice^  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  various  Bishops,  some  Lords,  Attomey-General, 
and  Sir  Edward  Littlehales;  two  military  generals,  besides 
Lord  Harrington;  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Isaac  Cor- 
ry :  and  had  ladies  been  admissible,  there  would  have  been  the 
two  Duchessest,  cum  multis  aliis.  For,  had  their  Graces  led, 
who  would  not  have  followed  ?  It  was  a  good  lecture ;  but  too 
recapitulatory  to  be  particulariy  striking  to  those,  who  had  been 
constant  auditors. 

I  have  discovered  a  queer  little  fact ;  that  my  old  friend,  Mac- 
laine,  has,  in  various  instances,  without  I  suppose  intending  it, 
misrepresented  Mosheim's  meaning ;  by  giving  his  own  idea  of 
the  fact,  instead  of  literally  adhering  to  the  purport  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

For  example ;  Maclaine  says  what  follows,  respecting  the  set- 
tlement of  die  church  of  England  by  Elizabeth :  *  Thus  was 
that  form  of  religion  establ^hed  in  Britain,  which  separat- 
ed the  English,  equally,  from  tiie  church  of  Rome  on  the  one 
sideband  from  the  other  churches,  whidi  had  renounced  popcnry, 
on  the  other.'  But  MoeAieim's  own  words  are  ^  Hac  ratione,  iUa 
quidem  veteris  religunUs  c<mrectioj  qusB  Britannos,  aequo  a  pon- 
tificiis,  atque  a  rehquis  familiil9,  quae  pontificiis  dominationi  le- 
nunciarunt,  sejungit,  firmata  et  stabilita.'  Again,  Maclaine  says, 
*'  if  we  consider  the  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  that  period,  we  shall  plainly  see,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
gomarists,  conceminff  grace  and  predestination,  could  not  meet, 
there,  with  a  favorable  reception ;  since  the  leading  doctors  of 
that  church,  were  zealous  in  modelling  its  doctrine  and  discipline, 
after  the  sentiments  and  institutions,  that  were  received  in  the 
primitive  times ;  and  since  those  eariy  fathers,  whom  they  fol- 
lowed with  a  profound  submission,  had  never  presumed,  before 
Augustine,  to  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy.' 

What  a  paraphrase  is  this,  and  something  more  than  a  para- 
phrase, of  the  foUowing  sentence  ? 

*  Atque  hoc,  ut  acciderit,  necesse  poene  fuit,  quum  Angli 
ecclesiam  suam,  ad  primorum  seculonim  instituta,  sententias, 
et  leges,  componi  velint  Patres  autem,  quos  nominant,  ante 
Augustinum,  a  decretis  Dordracenis  plane  abhorruerint' 

These,  I  consider  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Doctor's  manner 
of  rendering  his  original.  I  need  not  call  your  observation,  to 
the  entire  leaving  out  of  ^  ilia  veteris  religionis  correctio,'  in  the 

*  On  the  delivery  of  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  kctures,  upon  the  philology  of 
Ed. 


modem 
t  The  Duchesses  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 
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first  passage;  that  being  too  palpable  not  to  manifest  itself: 
but  I  would  point  oat  to  you  the  curious  interpolation,  in  the 
second,  of  *  during  that  period.'  You  see,  cleariy,  that  Mosheim 
does  not  single  out  tlmt  period ;  but  speaks  of  the  Anglican 
church,  in  its  rooted  character.  The  wish  to  keep  it  primi- 
tive, not  being  the  pecuUar  temper  of  that  age,  but  the  uni- 
form spirit  and  feelipig  of  aU  the  Anglican  divines ;  yet  Maclaine 
would  seem  to  wish  to  put  &e  Anglican  church,  on  irresponsi- 
ble ground.  He  appears  to  insinuate,  that  the  English  church 
has  no  fixt  belief,  but  is,  what  the  prevalent  party  may  choose  to 
make  it  But  is  this  the  idea  of  Mosheim  ? 
I  must  end. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend*  and  believe  me 
ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  LllXVm. 

To  A.  £noj:,  £«9. 


April  11.1810. 


Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
From  a  mistake  of  my  servant,  I  did  not  receive  your  most 
acceptable  letter  till  yesterday;  to  which  I  cannot  now  say 
more  than  a  few  words  in  reply.  My  health  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  not  such  as  I  have  reason  to  complain  of;  but  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  weather,  and  the  easterly  wind  of  the  last  few  days, 
have  affected  me.     I  trust  it  may  blow  over. 

The  Archbishop  desires  me  to  say,  that  he  will  hold  an  ordi- 
nation for  Mr.  Jellett*  and  Mr.  Torrens,  either  on  the  Sunday 
before  Easter,  or  on  the  Tuesday  immediately  succeeding; 
therefore  Mr.  J.  had  better  manage  matters  so,  as  to  be  here  in 
the  course  of  Easter  week.  My  examination,  in  this  case,  will 
be  to  me  only  a  pleasant  morning's  conversation. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  Archbishop,  of  my 
letter  written  last  year,  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  preacher : 
and  I  suggested  Jellett  for  the  situation.  More  and  more  do  I 
feel,  that  this  is  not  a  fit  sphere,  or  a  congenial  scene  for  me. 
I  am  damped  and  paralyzed,  by  the  pressure  of  duties,  which  I 
cannot  discharge,  and  from  the  absence  of  opportunities  and 
stimuli,  which  I  cannot  create.  However,  for  the  present,  I 
must  only  acquiesce  in  what  is  the  will  of  providence.  Shall 
I  just  now  urge  the  appointment  of  a  preacher,  and  of  Jellett  as 

*  The  late  Rev.  Morgui  Jellett,  M.  A. 
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the  man?    There  might  easily  be  made  a  salary  of  75/.     The 
Chapter  give  50/.,  I  would  readily  give  25i.  myself. 

Two  persons  are  talking  beside  me  ;  and  have  been  so,  as  I 
wrote  this  scrawl,  which  I  am  writing  against  time. 
May  I  hope  for  a  line  by  return  of  post? 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

To  A.  Knoxj  Esq. 

Cashel,  April  11. 1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  very  hurried  letter  tfiat  I  wrote  this  morning,  under  a  great 
pressure  as  to  time,  and  with  mudi  of  nervousness  about  me, 
must,  I  am  conscious,  not  add  to  your  comfort :  could  I,  at  this 
moment,  recal  it,  I  would  gladlv  do  so ;  but, '  volat  irrevocabile.' 
The  only  expedient  left,  therefore,  is,  that  I  should  immediately 
follow  it,  by  something  less  incoherent.  That  there  are  certain  un- 
easinesses and  awkwardnesses,  attached  to  my  present  situation, 
I  cannot,  indeed,  but  feel ;  that  situation,  is,  however,  I  am  well 
assured,  a  wholesome  discipline :  and  I  am  hopeful,  that  the  da^ 
may  arrive,  when  I  shall  far  more  distinctly  perceive  its  provi- 
dential bearings,  and  more  unmixedly  feel  its  beneficial  re- 
sults. As  it  IS,  it  gives  scope  for  those  interior  vicissitudes, 
which,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  circumstances,  give  us  a  mea- 
sure of  self-acquaintance,  and  self-management : 

^The  Uffhto  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Give  ul  the  strength  and  color  of  our  life.' 

In  the  quiet  of  mv  little  book-room,  which  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  furnish  so  richly,  and  especially  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  I  oflen  experience  a  species  of  enjoyment,  which 
would  be  ill^changed,  for  all  that  mere  change  oi  external  cir- 
cumstances could  afford ;  though  that  change  were  to  place  me, 
in  the  most  enlarged  intellec^ial  sphere.  And  who  can  tell, 
wheUier,  in  such  a  sphere,  I  could  enjoy  my  books  and  my 
fireside,  as  I  sometimes  do  ?  Might  I  not  be  too  much  exterio- 
rated  ?  Might  I  not  live  too  much  upon  tiiie  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety ?  Might  I  not  be  led  to  put  myself  forth,  in  premature, 
and  consequently,  in  abortive  efibrts  ?  The  world  has  great  al- 
lurement, and  I  am  conscious  of  great  weakness.     It  is  there- 
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fore,  I  dare  venture  to  conclude^  both  most  wisely,  and  most 
kindly  ordered,  that  I  should  be  kept  back,  till  I  have  attained 
greater  strength. 

Many  thaiScs  for  the  interesting  matter  from  Mosheim.  It 
came  opportunely ;  for  I  shall,  I  trustt  avail  myself  of  it  in  an 
ordination  sermon,  now  rolling  in  my  thoughts.  I  rejoice  in  Mil- 
ler's celebrity ;  putting  out  of  the  question  love  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  kindly  feeling  towards  him,  it  is  truly  pleasant  to  see 
solid  ability  working  its  way,  by  mere  weight  of  metal. 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XC. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

April  14. 1810. 

Mt  dear  IFribnd, 

I  WRITE  a  few  hast^  lines,  to  accompany  a  Httle  pi^r  of 's, 

of  which,  if  you  think  as  I  think,  you  will  forward  it  to  flie  ed- 
itor of  the  Christ.  Obs.  I  wish  particulariy  that  this  may  be 
done,  because  this  little  matter,  that  grew  out  of  a  conversation, 
evinces,  to  me  at  least,  a  capacity  of  writing  with  ease,  on  practical 
subjects  ;  and  of  passing,  with  a  veiy  happy  fiicihty,  from  ob- 
vious matter  of  fact  considerations,  to  deep  metaf^ysical,  and 
philosophical  truths,  which ,  by  all  means,  ought  to  cul- 
tivate; and  which  he  might  be  deterred  from  cultivating,  if 
this  effort  were  nipped  in  the  bud.  A  propos,  have  you  yet 
seen  the  No.  of  the  C.  O.  for  January  t  You  may  remember, 
it  did  not  reach  you  in  due  course.  On  opening  it,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  in  the  front  of  it,  my  cviith  Psalm. 

I  suppose  Mr. thought  I  had  empowered  bun  to  use  it  as 

he  saw  fit.  Had  I  known  his  intention,  I  should  have  begged 
to  make,  at  least,  two  corrections.  One,  of  the  mistake  as 
to  the  two  semi-choruses.  N'importe.  Both  will  pass  muster. 
I  have  another  letter  to  write,  and  the  post  soon  goes  out. 
Therefore,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  am  ever,  most  affectionately 
yours, 

J.  Jebb. 
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LETTER  83. 

To  tke  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 

DawMO  S^  April  16.  1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Lest  you  should  miscoiistrae  my  silencei  I  say  something,  how- 
ever brief. 

I  need  say  no  more  I  believe,  for  the  present,  about , 

than  I  said  on  Friday.  Your  feelings,  and  wishes,  roust  ever  be 
too  interesting  to  me,  to  imply  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  teaa- 
ing.  To  wl^m  should  you  tell  your  m^ole  mind,  but  to  me? 
And  should  I  be  annoyed  by  your  communication,  I  should  de- 
serve neither  eyes  to  see  with,  nor  ears  to  hear  with.  What 
you  say,  will  ever  be  felt  and  weighed ;  and  my  head  will  eive 
its  best  service  to  my  heart,  in  furnishing  an  answer.  What 
you  yourself  so  well  and  wisely  say,  added  to  thoughts  of  my 
own,  makes  me  look  up,  in  all  this,  to  a  higher  hand.  You  and 
I  are  bodi  machines  of  a  construction,  not  certain  to  go  on 
well,  with  common  treatment  Deeply  do  I  feel,  that  circum- 
stances have  been  exquisitely  adjusted,  to  my  peculiar  case. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  time  will  show,  that  a  like  management  has 
been  used  in  yours. 

You  wished  me  to  mark  authorities,  corroborative  of  Joseph 
Mede's  notion  of  the  primitive  spirit  of  our  church.  In  reading 
the  original  passages  from  Mosheiro,  I  meant  to  do  something 
of  the  kind,  as  well  as  to  communicate  a  curious  fact  I  now 
wish  to  point  out  another  still  more  powerful  authority,  which  I 
need  only  refer  to,  if  I  were  sure  that  you  had  Limborch's  Epis- 
tohe  Yirorum  Illustrium  et  Eruditorum.  The  passage  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  you,  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Overal  to  Hugo 
Grotius  ;  in  which  the  following  remark  is  nuule,  respecting  a 
new  publication  of  the  latter. 

*  Credo  pauca  esse,  in  libro  tuo,  quse  Eliensi,  aliisque  ex  doc- 
tioribus  nostrum,  non  probentur,  nisi  forte  in  illis  hiereant,  qu8B 
judicium  de  rebus  fidei  definitivum  laicis  potestatibus  tribueri,  et 
potestatem  ac  jiuisdictionem  veram  pastorum  Ecclesis  negare, 
et  episcopatum  in  non  necessariis  ponere  videntur.  Tenent 
enim  nostri  judicium  de  rebus  fidei  definiendi  Synodis  episco- 
porum,  aliorumque  doctorum  ministrorum  Ecclesiee,  ad  hoc 
delectorum  et  convocatorum,  deferendum  esse  ;  secundum  con- 
suetudinem  veteris  ecclesiae,  ex  sacris  literia^  per  consensum 
VETERis  eccle8I£,  non  privatum  spiritum  neotericum,  explica- 
iisy  termiuandum  ?'     There  is  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but 
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this  is  the  moet  material.    Should  you  have  the  booki  the  page 
is,  486. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  XCI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Casbel,  April  16. 1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  AM  greatly  pleased  with  what  you  tell  me  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  That  he  should  criticize  my  sermon,  and  object  to 
particular  passages,  or  even  to  my  view  of  the  text,  I  do  not 
at  all  wonder ;  but,  though  I  should  be  gratified  b^  his  approv- 
ing, I  really  think  die  sermon  a  minor  consideration.  Wnat  I 
like,  is,  his  copying  the  letter.  This  is  to  have  done  business  ; 
his  object,  indeed,  may  be  only  to  have  the  facts  there  stated ; 
but  he  will  also  have  the  principles  before  him :  and  who  can 
tell,  what  effect  they  may  ultimately  produce  ?  At  all  events, 
it  is  no  trivial  matter,  that  his  Grace  should  be  imder  the  im- 
pression, that  a  sober,  broad,  and  intelligent  view  of  things,  can 
be  taken  in  our  school.  If  I  am  hereafter  to  grow  better  in 
health,  and  more  ready  with  my  pen,  does  it  not  look  as  if  I 
were  permitted  and  eimbled,  (as  they  do  in  legal  cases,  when 
they  are  not  fully  prepared  for  a  trial,)  from  time  to  time  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  by  way  of  keeping  the  cause  alive  ?  There 
has  been  rolling  in  my  mind,  for  me  last  ten  days,  the  scheme 
of  an  ordination  sermon.  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  well  to 
write  a  word  as  yet.  One  thing  I  have  done,  indeed,  which 
at  least  is  gratifying  as  a  recreation.  I  have  collected  some 
very  decided,  and  very  beautiful  testimonies,  that  our  church 
reverences  christian  antiquity,  next  to  the  sacred  Scripture. 

I  wish  you  would  look  into  your  Griesbach  (I  cannot  revert 
to  him,  having  made  a  present  of  my  copy  to  the  Archbishop,) 
at  Ephesians,  v.  9.  There  is  a  various  reading,  6  yag  xagnog 
Tov  gxawsy  which  I  believe  is  the  true  reading.  Wetstein  quotes 
numerous  authorities.  The  Alexandrine,  Beza's,  and  three 
more  uncial  MSS.  Three  other  MSS.  of  good  note.  Colin- 
dus'  edit.  The  Yulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
Gregoiy  Thaumaturgus,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Pelagius, 
Augustine,  Castalio,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Mill  and  Bengel.  To 
which  testimonies,  I  would  add,  Ambrose,  Theophylact,  Mar- 
celhnus.  Anthems,  Zezenus,  Thomas  Gale,  Hamm<md,  Mat- 
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thew  Poole.  Probably  Griesbach  may  furniah  still  more.  The 
internal  evidence,  I  conceive,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  gMiog, 
not  only  from  the  preceding  verse  •  .  8 ;  but,  also,  from  the 
antithetical  clause,  v.  11.,  TO$g  aQyotg  tok  oxa^otg  jov  (rxtnovg, 
finely  opposed  to  die  na^og  %ov  qwxog,  not  at  all  to  the  vulgar 
reading.  Observe,  too,  how  the  idea  of  light  is  adverted  to,  v. 
13.  and  14.  In  Galatians,  v.  22,  we  have,  indeed,  naignog  tov 
Ttpevfutjogy  but  then  it  is  opposed  to  ^i^yot,  (not  as  in  Ephesians, 
Tov  axorovg,)  ti;^  aaQxog.  By  the  way,  how  exquisite  the  pro- 
priety of  expression  in  both  epistles ! 

xagnog  |  ^^^  ^^^^f^^og  J  i  r^jg  aagxog 

^         I  rov  gMTog  )     ^'     \  rov  axorovg 

xagnog,  on  the  good  side  ;  egya  axa^Tra,  on  the  bad. 

Doddridge,  with  his  usual  love  of  indistinctness  and  ambi- 
guity, says,  '  The  sense  is  the  same ;  but  the  number  of  vary- 
ing manuscripts,  seems  not  sufficient  to  confirm  that  reading 
{qwtog)^  Yet  I  have  had  some  regard  to  it  in  the  paraphrase, 
as  in  some  other  instances  of  a  like  nature.'  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  the  sense  is  veiy  different.  Some,  we  are  told,  brin^ 
forth  fruit  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold ;  now,  is  it 
not  probable,  and  it  is  not  perfectly  accordant  with  the  schemes, 
respectively,  <^  the  two  episdes,  and  the  condition  of  the  two 
churches,  that  the  passage  in  the  Galatians,  should  rekdte  to 
dixoioavyij !  that,  in  Ephesians,  to  ^yunrnog;  the  former  to 
aqBtfi^  the  latter  to  olrid9ia ;  the  former  to  inchoate,  the  latter 
to  perfect  Christianity  ?  But,  afler  all,  I  fear  it  is  impertinent, 
or  at  best  supererogatory,  to  throw  out  these  criticisms  to  you, 
who  have  made  yourself  a  master  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. 

I  regret  that  you  should  have  so  much  trouble  about  my 
books ;  but  I  presume  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  to  get 
them  back  from  the  lodging  house,  at  which  they  were  left  If 
Keene  or  Mercier  have  got  any  thing  that  I  ought  to  have,  or 
if  the  30th  No.  of  the  Edin.  Rev.  be  out,  I  would  thank  you  to 
send  them  by  Mr.  Jellett ;  also  to  get  me  a  12mo  paper  book, 
bound  in  red  morocco,  of  the  best  yellow-woye  paper,  and  send 
it,  also,  by  the  same  opportunity.  My  scrap-book  is  almost 
filled,  and  I  wish  to  have  another  to  succeed  it. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 
And  believe  me  ever, 

most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 
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LETTER  84. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawaon  Street,  April  18.  1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Whatever  I  can  put  upon  this  paper,  between  the  present  mo- 
ment and  the  latest  post  hour,  you  shall  have,  though  it  cost  me 
three  pence  sterhng. 

I  give' you  the  fac-simile  of  Griesbach : — 

h  nvBVfAaiog, 

hABI>*EFG  6.  10.  17.  47.  67.**Barb.  1  Syr.  Erp.  Copt 
Sahid.  Aeth.  Arm.  Vulg.  11.  Greg.  Thaumat.  Lucif.  Ambest. 
Auct.  de  singular.  Cleric.  Hier.  Aug.  Pel.  m^svfiajog  <p&g.  71. 
ap  Birch. 

If  you  can  make  out  his  meaning,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  but  I  am 
incompetent,  not  having  studied  his  scheme.  But  I  guess  he  is 
with  you  ;  though  the  small  letters  in  the  text,  and  the  large  in 
the  margin,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  alteration  was  hesitat- 
ingly made.  For  many  reasons,  I  deem  the  Vulgate,  strong 
authority.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  equivalent,  to  tindisturbed  posses- 
sion for  so  many  years ;  which  is  a  good  title,  until  a  better  can 
be  opposed  to  it. 

I  have  time  only  to  add,  that,  from  full  examination  of  Col- 
lier's Eccles.  Hist,  I  have  determined  to  secure  one,  in  thepre^ 
sent  sale,  for  you,  it  being  a  work  you  ought  to  have  ;  and  to 
mention  a  saying  of  Ridley,  in  one  of  his  very  latest  letters, 
which,  probably,  you  are  aheady  possessed  of.  In  speaking  of 
Knox's  opposition  (at  Frankfort)  to  private  baptism,  he  asks, 
*  What  would  he,  in  that  case,  should  be  done  ?  Feiadventure, 
he  will  say,  it  is  better,  then,  to  let  them  die  without  For  this, 
his  better^  what  word  hath  he  in  Scripture  ?  And  if  he  have 
none,  why  will  he  not  rather  follow  that,  which  the  sentence  of 
the  ancient  writers  does  more  allow?  From  whom  to  dissent, 
without  warrant  of  God's  word,  I  cannot  think  it  any  godly 
wisdom.' 

There  was  a  golden  saying !     That  is  the  right  principle,  the 
safe  path,  as  w^  expressed  as  it  could  be  in  human  language. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
VOL.  I.  48 
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LETTER  XCII. 
To  A.  Knoxj  E9q. 

Cathel,  April  16.  1810. 
Mr  DKAR  Fribnd, 
I  MUST  write  a  few  lines  to  say,  that  though,  from  the  severe 
weather,  hx  firoxn  comfortable  in  body,  I  could  not  haye  been, 
at  present,  so  sickly  in  mind,  as  to  misinterpret,  or  misconceive 
your  silence.  Tour  letter,  however,  has  been  most  acceptable ; 
as,  indeed,  it  always  is  a  cordial  to  me,  to  read  your  hand-writ- 
inff  on  a  superscription. 

Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  quotation.  It  just  fiills  in 
wi&  some  of  my  late  inquiries  ;  and  shall  be  added  to  my  col- 
lections. I  have  just  read  the  letter  at  large.  Pray,  are  you 
aware,  that  in  the  year  1671,  in  iuU  convocation,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Elizabeth,  the  following  canon  was  passed.  Do 
concionatoribus  ? 

*  Imprimis  verb  videbunt,  ne  quid  unquam  doceant  pro  con- 
cione  quod  ^  populo  religiose  teneri  et  credi  velint,  nisi  quod 
consentaneum  sit  doctrinse  Y eteris  aut  Novi  Testamenti ;  quod- 
que  ex  iUa  ipsa  doctrina,  catholici  patres  et  veteres  episcopi  col- 
legerint'  This  is  one  of  my  strongest  auth<Nities ;  but  I  have 
omers,  too,  veiy  curious. 

Do  you  know,  too,  diat,  in  giving  the  college  library  the  origi- 
nal Rambler,  you  give  it  a  very  vahiable  document.     Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  late  preface,  having  stated,  that  there  are  no  less 
than  6000  corrections,  chiefly  in  point  of  slyle,  made  in  the 
work,  as  afterwards  collected  into  volumes.    Mr.  0.  has  given  an 
entire  paper,  as  it  stands  in  the  original ;  and  I  have  been  amus- 
ing myself,  this  morning,  by  collating  it     The  alterations,  are 
just  such,  as  I  diould  have  myself  been  likely  to  wish  for* 
Compare,  e.  g.  the  following  passage,  of  No.  180,  as  it  original- 
ly stood,  with  the  present  copy.     '  Such,  however,  is  the  state 
of  the  worid,  that  the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride, 
the  most  rapturous  of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  offi- 
cious whisperers  of  greatness,  are  to  be  collected  from  these  se» 
minaries,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  study  of  vnsdom,  and  the 
contemplation  of  virtue ;   in  which  it  was  intended,  that  appetite 
should  learn  to  be  content  with  little,  and  hope  to  aspire  to  hon- 
ors, which  no  human  power  can  give  or  take  away.' 

Could  you  tell  Mr.  Jeliett  to  get  me,  at  Keene's,  Adam 
Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  bring  it  irith  him. 
I  gave  mine  to  H.  Woodward.     I  must  have  done. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

JoHV  Jbbb. 
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LETTER  XCIII. 
To  A.  Knox^  Etq. 

Cssh«l,  AprU24.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend,  ^ 

I  HATE  barely  time  to  say,  that  I  am  now  about  to  enclose  your 
character  of  JeUett  to  the  Archbishop ;  not  being  sufficiently 
at  leisure  to  call  with  it  myself.  I  have  prepared  the  way,  by 
telting  the  Archbishop ;  and  I  believe  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  taking  J.  on  trial,  though  he  is,  for  the  present,  to  know  no- 
thing of  such  an  intention. 

I  enclose  you  a  half  note  for  602. ;  and,  when  this  is  acknow'^ 
lodged,  shall  send  the  other.  I  hope  that  you  have  not  been  in- 
convenienced by  the  loan ;  could  I  have  replaced  it,  you  should 
not  have  been  so  lon^  unpaid. 

My  sennon  occupies  my  mind  fully ;  especially,  as  I  have 
transferred  not  quite  a  page  to  paper.  A  train  of  thought  and 
inquiry  has  been  opened  by  it,.which,  however  I  may  fail,  for 
the  immediate  object  of  this  ordination,  I  should  like  to  pursue 
for  some  months,  if  I  were  left  completely  my  own  master ;  and 
to  lay  the  result  before  ihe  public.  . 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 


most  affectionate!] 


Jo] 


OHN  JeBB. 

LETTER  85. 
To  ihe  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

BeUevae,  April  27.  1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  time  only  to  tell  you,  that  I  received  yours,  here,  yes- 
terday. 

I  am  very  glad  things  are  in  such  a  train  about  J. ;  but  still 
nnore  gkd,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  your  being  relieved  from 
a  burthen,  in  which  I  have  most  truly  sympathize ;  understand- 
ing, well  and  thoroughly,  what  it  could  not  but  imply. 

I  came  here  on  Tuesday,  and  must  return  on  Monday ;  so 
that  you  may  d^ect  to  DuUin.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  the 
nature  of  your  train  of  thought 

I  did  not  tell  you  how  veiy  much  I  admire  H.  W*s  paper. 
There  is  a  style  of  thinking  in  it,  which  to  me  appears  master- 
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\y ;  and  wfaichf  I  hope  and  trust,  will  be  exercised  with  equal 
strength,  on  ampler,  and  more  momentous  subjects.  If  so^  he 
may  absolutely  do  great  things. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend;  your  health,  and  comfort,  and 
studies,  and  thoughts,  will  ever  be  most  interesting  to  him, 
who  is. 

Most  truly  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  XCIV. 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cashd,  May  tl.  1810. 

My  dear  Fribnd, 
The  business  of  the  ordination,  &c.  being  over,  I  can  how 
write  you  a  few  lines.  And  first,  let  me  say,  what  I  know  you 
will  be  rejoiced  to  hear ;  the  Archbishop  authorized  me,  last 
night,  to  acquaint  Jellett  with  his  appointment,  as  assistant 
preacher :  I  luive  done  so  this  morning  ;  and,  after  giving  him 
next  Sunday^s  law,  he  is  to  proceed.  I  like  him  greatly.  In 
examining  him,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  same  office  towards  me.  I  got  him 
to  write  a  little  paper  for  me  ;  which  was  dra^n  up  with  great 
neatness,  elegance,  and  perspicuity ;  condensing  much  impor- 
tant thought,  and  pious  feeling,  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  He 
has  opened  to  me  greatly  in  conversation,  both  as  to  his  opin- 
ions, and  as  to  himself;  having  given  me  a  most  interesting  lit- 
tle sketch  of  his  life.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  greait  acquisition ; 
and  the  Archbishop,  I  believe,  thinks  so  too.  I  showed  his 
Grace  your  letter,  which  gave  him  full  satisfaction. 

I  am  in  too  great  a  state  of  mental  exhaustion,  to  form  any 
sound  judgment  upon  my  sermon.  It  may  be  positively  bad,  as 
a  sermon ;  and  it  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  more  than  tolerably 
good.  The  range  has  been  so  wide,  and  so  much  matter  has 
been  brought  together,  that  I  cannot  attempt  giving  a  sketch  of 
my  plan  ;  but  I  hope,  next  week,  to  cdpy  and  send  it  to  you. 
There  will  be  little  or  nothing  new  to  you  :  yet  it  cost  me  a  pro- 
digious deal  of  laborious  thinking :  not,  thinking,  to  originate 
argument,  but  to  arrange,  to  meSiodize,  to  give  condensation, 
consecutiveness,  and  if  possible,  unity,  to  a  mass  of  materials. 
The  Archbishop  has  asked  to  borrow  it,  but  passed  no  manner 
of  opinion.  By  the  way,  has  the  Archbbhop  of  D.  made  any 
further  observations?  If  so,  no  matter  how  unfavorable,  I 
ishould  like  to  hear  them  :  at  any  fair  opportunity,  you  might  tell 
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his  Grace,  that  1  feel  both  the  words  he  has  objected  to  are  b- 
correct ;  and  that  I  should  alter  them,  were  the  sermon  to  be 
preached  over  agcun.  I  love  to  have  special  objections  made. 
General  disapprobation,  often  mortifies,  without  ever  conferring 
benefit  But  there  seldom  is  a  definite  objection  made,  that, 
whether  founded,  or  unfounded,  does  not  lead  one  to  discover 
something  wrong ;  some  nicer  shade  of  expression,  that  might 
be  improved  ;  some  word,  that  might  be  retrenched  ;  or  some- 
thing expknatoiy,  that  might  be  added. 

I  am  delighted  at  your  high  approbation  of  H.  W.'s  paper ; 
and  I  hope  you  have  sent  it  forward.  Have  you  secured  the 
Collier,  and  what  have  you  paid  for  the  Chrysostom  1  My  let- 
ter mvist  now  be  closed,  but  I  hope  to  write  at  length,  this  week, 
or  the  next 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

and  believe  me  ever, 
most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebo. 


LETTER  XCV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cwb«VMay  14.  1810. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  harsh  easterly  winds  effectually  prevented  me,  from  having, 
long  since,  dispatched  a  large  packet  to  you.  I  have  been  able 
to  transcribe  a  very  small  portion  of  my  sermon :  which,  togeth- 
er with  certain  literary  projects  that  it  has  given  birth  to,  I  great- 
ly wish  to  submit  to  your  judgment ;  intending  to  conduct  my- 
self, implicitly,  as  you  recommend.  J  ■■  ^s  appointment  leaves 
me,  as  I  conceive,  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  own  plans ;  and 
assuredly,  it  is  very  remote  from  my  wishes,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  my  plans 
would  not  be  quite  to  the  mind  of  our  excellent  friend.  He 
would  like  to  have  me  at  details,  to  which  I  am  incompetent ; 
but,  if  I  had  the  sanction  of  your  judgment,  I  should  not  suffer 
myelf,  on  that  account,  to  be  prevented  from  taking  a  wider 
range,  more  suited  to  my  taste,  and  at  least,  not  more  dispro* 
portioned  to  my  powers.  Before  this  week  closes,  I  hope  to  lay 
the  whole  before  you.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  been  highly  grati- 
fied, by  reading  your  review.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  what  I  could 
wish :  and,  if  you  could,  now  and  then,  endeavor  to  indoctrinate 
the  more  hopeful  of  the  semi-evangelicals,  through  the  Chris. 


Ob8.9  by  similar  produciionsi  you  might  do  a  great  service ;  ra- 
ther, indeed,  if  you  would  engage  in  publishing  a  volume  of 
essays. 

Jellett,  I  greatly  like  ;  and,  vihai  is  of  more  consequence,  be 
has-greatly  pleased  the  Archbishop.     He  entered  on  his  duties 
yesterday  se'nnight,  with  an  Excellent  sermon,  on  ^  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.'     You  have  seen  it,  as  it  originally  stood ;  but 
he  made  very  considerable  alterations,  before  he  submitted  it  to 
my  inspection.     As  he  preached  it,  I  questicm  idiether  there 
ever  came  from  the  pulpit,  so  fully  matured  a  first  essay.    The 
subject  matter,  onmi  exceptione  major ;  the  illustrations  happy ; 
the  language  pecuUarly  well  chosen ;  and  the  style  exquisitely 
chaste  and  simple.     He  has  a  fine  voice,  too ;  and,  with  great 
modesty,  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  pulpit.     The  Archbishop 
was  delighted  ;  and  I  am  sure  thought  Jellett's  mode  of  preach- 
ing, the  very  thing  he  had  been  wishing  for.     I  am  sure  he  is 
qualified  to  do,  what  I  never  could  effect :  to  branch  out  impor- 
tant principles  into  detail ;  and  to  pursue  them  through  their 
consequences  and  results ;  thus  --^^  or  thus  -<^  :  my  power 
is  of  the  opposite  kind,  to  combine,  and  to  trace  ramifications  to 
their  root  and  principle  ;  thus  ^^:>*  or  thus  .^>^.     Each  mode 
is  useful  in  its  way  :  but  I  believe  the  Archbishop  has  no  relish 
for  the  latter.     I  preached  an  old  sermon  yesterday,  that  I  mi^t 
give  J.  a  little  law.     He  has  been  hard  at  work ;  and  desires 
me  to  mention  this,  as  his  apology  for  not  having  written  to  you. 
Indeed,  at  this4noment,  he  is  composing  a  sermon  in  my  other 
room. 

The  books  have  safely  reached  this.  When  I  asked,  could 
you  distinguish  our  several  properties,  I  had  a  view  to  strict  difh 
tributive  justice,  against  which,  I  must  ii^orm  you,  you  hare  er- 
red ;  inasmuch  as,  I  have  no  title  to  the  three  tollowing  articles ; 
▼iz.  *  Winder's  Hist  of  Knowledge,'  *  Sparrow's  Rationale  of 
the  common  Prayer,'  and  *  Drexehus  de  V  itiis  Linguse.' 

I  had  an  application  by  letter,  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Metho- 
dist preacher  of  this  district,  through  the  master  of  the  Charter 
School,  for  aid  for  the  fimd  of  decayed  preachers ;  so  I  called 
this  morning  on  the  latter,  and  gave  him  two  guineas :  at  the 
same  time,  declining  to  become  an  annual  subscriber ;  and  tell- 
ing my  mind  fully,  Sboixi  the  dissenting  overt»act  of  the  last  con- 
ference. This  was  new  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  is  a  thorough 
churchman.  He  took  in  excellent  part  all  that  I  said ;  and  I 
went  pretty  much  at  large  into  the  evils  of  dissenterism.  Was 
I  wrong  in  all  this  ? 

Farewell,  ray  dear  Friend, 

Ever  your  most  attached  and  afiectionate, 

John  Jxbb. 
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LETTER  86. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

M»7  14.  1810. 

Mr  DBAR  Friend, 
I  COULD  wish  to  write  a  long  letter  to  you,  but  it  must  be  a  short 
oDe*  Your  last  gave  ine  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure ;  and  I 
haye  been  looking  out  for  the  sermon,  which  has  not  yet  arriv- 
ed, with  avidity ;  yet  I  do  not  wish  you  should  make  the  tran- 
script more  expeditiously,  than  will  be  completely  comfortable. 

Alas !  I  could  not  get  the  Collier :  for  the  Archbishop  of  C. 
was  your  rival.  I  think  Ottridge  could  get  it  for  you  at  once. 
It  went  off  at  forty  shillings. 

I  got  the  Ghrysostom  this  day,  at  seventeen  guineas  and  a 
half.  An  order  from  London  rose  to  seventeen  guineas  f  and  I 
was  obliged  to  give  the  half,  to  prove  that  all  was  fair. 

I  have  very  much  to  put  on  pq>er,  in  writing  to  you ;  but  I 
am  occupied.     How,  you  shall  know  ere  it  be  long. 

Wilberforce's  speech,  against  receiving  the  pietition  from  the 

,  delights  me.     I  am  very  glad  of  his  taking  such  a  part ; 

and  what  he  has  done,  he  appears  to  have  done  ably. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Friend,  ever  yours, 

A.  K. 

P.  S.  I  got  Lightfoot,  in  good  order,  for  1/.  5#.  Strype's 
Annals  for  Henry,  £dward,  Mary,  69f.  and  |.  A  little 
Aquinas,  the  date  1497,  lU.  i^d.  Baronius's  Annals,  3i.  12»., 
and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  1/.  4«. 


LETTER  XCVL 
To  A.  Knox,  Etq. 

May  17.  1810. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  accompanying  sermon  has  been  transcribed^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  easterly  wind ;    and,  \  consequently  fear,  much 
may  be  illegible. 

Tou  will  observe  that  the  close  is  huddled  up.-  I  had  neither 
time,  nor  space,  to  complete  my  plan.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  show,  both  the  light,  and  the  shade,  of  our  Church  of 
England,  as  those  of  the  church  at  large  :  and  to  specify,  that. 
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analogous  to  heresies  which  uncatholicized,  were  popeiy,  od  the 
one  hand,  and  dissenterism,  on  the  other ;  hy  a  conflict  with 
which,  our  church  had  its  character  formed,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, till  the  Revolution :  that,  from  that  period,  the  foes  were 
more  of  the  household,  analogous  to  errors,  which  did  not  ua- 
calholicize ;  the  dread  of  popery  being  removed,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  fierceness  of  dissenterism  mitigat- 
ed, by  the  act  of  toleration.  Thence,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Englajid,  her  true  sons  kept  the  mean,  between  rap 
tionalizing  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  dogmatizing  doc- 
trinality,  on  the  odier.  The  former,  the  offspring  of  Hales, 
Chillingworth,  and  the  remonstrants ;  the  latter,  the  genuine 
descendants  of  those  doctrinal  puritans,  who,  after  the  Marian 
persecution,  did  not  separate  from  the  church ;  and  who,  before 
the  revolution,  had  been  employed  against  the  common  enemy, 
.  •  the  dissenters  and  the  papists.  And  I  should  have  attempt- 
ed to  suggest  the  beneficial  results  to  our  church,  of  these  col- 
lisions. 

The  plan  which  I  now  have  in  view,  is  to  divide  the  sermon, 
as  it  now  stands,  into  two  parts.  The  first,  before  ;  the  sec- 
ond, after  the  Reformation ;  and  into  the  second  part,  to  intro- 
duce the  above  train  of  thought  These  two  sermons,  I  should 
like  to  preach  in  the  College  Chapel,  next  year ;  and,  in  the  in^ 
terim,  to  prepare  materials  for,  and  even  enter  on  the  composi- 
tion of,  dissertations,  which  would  grow  out  of  the  discourses  ; 
and  which,  with  them,  might  form  a  not  unsystematic  volume. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ;  and  think  that 
this  woric  may  be  particularly  suited  to  my  habits  and  relishes. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  too  great  for  my  powers.  But  consisting  <^ 
dissertations,  each  of  which  is  to  be  a  whole,  I  might  make 
shcMTt  stages  on  my  journey.  I  wish  for  your  opinion,  whether 
to  give  myself  to  this  pursuit,  or  to  relinquish  it.  Premising, 
that,  if  this  be  relinquished,  I  intreat  you  will  point  out  some 
line  of  occupation ;  for  my  trains  of  flunking,  and  my  habits  of 
mental  movement,  are  altogether  alien,  from  sermon-making  for 
a  common  congregation.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  your 
thoughts,  and  to  abide  by  your  decision.  But,  as  I  am  writing 
against  time,  I  can  now  oniy  subjoin  the  titles  of  such  subjects 
as  have  occurred  to  me  ;  for  every  one  of  which,  you  will  see 
there  is,  or  may  be,  a  hook  provided  in  the  discourse. 


1.  On  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  apostles,  as  record- 

ed by  the  four  Evangelists. 

2.  On  the  plan  of  individwd  conversion. 
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3.  On  niiraculoua  power  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  with  ref- 

erence to  Middleton,  Fanner,  and  to  the  whole  saddu- 
-  cean  system. 

4.  On  the  persecutions  :  with  reference  to  Dodwell^s  scheme ; 

and  to  Gibbon. 

5.  On  national  Christianity,  as  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 

Judaism. 

6.  On  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  historians ;  and  on  the 

best  manner  of  extracting  from  them,  a  just  view  of 
christian  doctrine  and  practice,  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  church. 

7.  On  the  influence  and  bearing  of  special  events,  upon  the 

general  system. 

8.  On  the  uses  of  heresies. 

9.  On  the  principle  of  our  English  reformation.     Quod  sem- 

per, quod  ubique,  quod  Sb  omnibus ;  illustrated  by  our 
Articles,  Homilies,  Liturgy,  by  the  canon  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  by  Ridlev,  Sir  D.  Carlton,  Overal,  Grotius, 
Casaubon,  Jewel,  Mede,  Hammond,  Beveridge,  Bull, 
Leslie,  Mosheim,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  with  an  analysis  and 
defence  of  Yincentius  against  Lardner. 

10.  Same  subject,  with  reference  to  the  works  of  Barbeyrac, 

DaiU^,  and  Whitby,  against  the  fathers.  On  the  right 
use  of  the  fathers. 

11.  Difference  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  other  branches 

of  the  Refoimation. 

12.  On  the  Liturgy. 

13.  On  the  spirit  of  our  church,  as  an  establishment 

14.  On  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 
15»  On  dogmatical  doctrinality. 

16.  On  rationalism. 

17.  Onmethodism. 

18.  On  the  characters  of  our  chief  Divines,  in  the  church  of 

England. 

19.  On  the  present  state  of  the  church. 

20.  On  the  studies  of  clergymen,  and  particularly  on  the  phi- 

losophical  character  of  Scripture ;  with  a  view  of  Ueb. 
poetry,  in  the  New  Testament 

21.  On  Uie  beet  mode,  in  which  clergymen  of  our  church  may 

co-operate  with  the  great  providential  system. 


These,  my  dear  Friend,  have  been  thrown  down  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity ;  but  I  hope  they  may  put  you  tolerably  in  pos- 
session of  my  meaning.  You  may  either  encourage  me  to 
proceed,  or  place  an  extinguisher. 
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I  shall  be  gready  gratified  to  know»  when  you  hare  leisure, 
how  you  have  been  occupied-      No  person  living,  perhaps, 

takes  such  an  interest  in  your  occupations.'  said  to  me, 

*  Mr.  Jebb,  did  you  ever  read  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  the 
review  of  Taylor  V  I  replied,  that  I  Uked  it  exceedingly,  but 
that  I  had  read  what  pleased  me  as  much.  I  had  no  time  for  fur- 
ther explanation,  but  shall  recall  the  subject  to-day.  You  know 
my  cordial,  and  decided  opinion  of  ^e  review.  But  we  are 
bwk  fond  of  being  appropriately  discriminative  in  our  i4pproba- 

tion.     I  think  I  sl^  satisfy ;  but  I  hope  to  see,  from  you, 

many  papers  equally  good,  and  some  more  beautiful  than  the 
review ;  which,  be  it  observed,  I  think  better  executed,  than 
either  of  your  former  articles  in  the  Eclectic. 

I  felicitate  you  on  aU  your  good  bargains  ;  but  St  Chiysos- 
tom  above  all.     Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  87. 

To  the  Rw.  J.  Jthb. 

May  17.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Be  it  much  or  little,  I  must  write  to  you,  in  reply  to  yours  re» 
ceived  yesterday. 

I  suppose 's  essay  will  most  certainly  appear  in  the  next 

C.  O.     Governor  M ^s  note,  of  May  7m,  is  as  follows  :— 

*  I  was  much  gratified,  a  few  days  since,  by  receiving  a  note 
from  you,  accompanying  a  very  useful,  and  well  written  paper, 
on  the  subject,  &c.  &c.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
of  the  Chris.  Obs.  *  *  *  I  assure  you,  sir,  I,  and  the  members 
of  the  circle  in  which  I  usually  move,  retain  a  very  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  pleasure  which  we  derived,  from  your  society,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Jebb ;  and  as  we  are  separated  by  so  envious  a 
distance,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive,  occasionally,  some 
proof,  both  of  your  remembrance  of  us,  and  of  your  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  our  enjoyment  and  edification. 

P.  S.  Mrs.  H.  T.  has  just  been  delivered  of  a  fine  boy. 
Mrs.  H.  M.'s  health  is  much  mended.' 

I  am  gratified  by  your  unqualified  liking  of  the  review ;  I 
must  give  you  an  extract  from  Parken's*  letter  to  me. 

*  In  1809  (when  they  met  in  London,)  this  gentleman  drew  a  description  of 
Mr.  Knoz^  person  and  manner,  together  with  the  character  oT  his  eloovenee  ia 
conversation ;  the  fidelity  of  which,  wili  at  once  be  reoognized,  by  all  im  knew 
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'  It  is  iinpossibie  I  should  speak  of  the  remaika  on  Taylor  in 
terms,  ^at  would  not  expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of  flatteiy. 
The  beauty  of  the  critical  opimons,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
the  unquestionable  accuracy,  as  well  as  depth,  of  many  obser- 
vations, will  probably  protect  the  passages  which  b^  hard 
upon  the  systematic  theologians,  from  any  great  severity  of 
censure.  Hitherto,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  approbation 
expressed.  But  I  cannot  doubt,  that  many  zealous,  good  men, 
who  preach  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  deal  in  controver- 
sy, will  give  me  their  opinions  in  a  dSferent  tone.  In  deference 
to  them,  as  well  as  from  a  wish  to  print  nothing  I  thought  ca- 
pable of  injurious  misrepresentation,  I  have  presumed  to  qualify 
one  phrase  ;  which  is  die  only  instance  of  alteration,  I  believe, 
in  ^e  whole  article.  Instead  of  ^  those  who  had  never  wan- 
dered,' it  reads,  *  those  ^ho,  in  some  sense,  had  never  wan- 
dered'.' ^ 

I  will  not  fall  out  with  him,  for  that  single  qualification. 

Butterworth  has  sent  me  my  letter  of  105  pages,  written  in 
1807  ;  and,  along  with  other  kind  things,  he  says, 

*  I  have  frequent  reason  to  advert  to  your  sentiments ;  and 
I  tihink  substantial  benefit  has  been  derived  from  them.  My 
son  (who  is,  at  this  moment  I  am  now  writing,  gone  to  church 
for  confirmation,  af^er  much  previous  thought,  prayer,  and  coun- 
sel) has  been  reading  your  letter  wi^  deep  attention,  and  much 
pleasure.  It  is,  my  dear  sir,  a  matter  of  no  small  consolation, 
that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  is  directing  his  thoughts  to  these  sub- 
jects.' 

I  fear,  I  shall  be  too  late. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  88. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

May  29.  1810. 
MV    DEAR   FrISND, 

I  AM  this  aflemoon  at  liberty  to  say  something  to  you ;  every 
hour  which  I  could  command,  being  employed,  till  now,  on  the 
object  of  which  I  gave  you  a  vague  hint  The  truth  is,  I  was 
not  easy,  till  I  had  completed  my  plan.  I  was  not  uneasy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  work  was  hi^y  pleasant  to  me ;  but  I  could 

him :  it  possesses,  in  truth,  the  realizing  properties  of  portraitrpainlioft.  This 
felicitous  sketch  will  be  found,  in  the  Introduction  to  Bishop  Jebb's  edition  of 
Burnet's  Liveff. . .  Ep. 
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not  be  at  eaBe^  in  going  to  any  thing  else.  This  <knr,  the  last 
of  my  manuscript  went  to  the  bookseller ;  and  therefore  I  can, 
at  this  moment,  follow  my  inclination. 

I  have,  in  short,  now  lying  before  me,  forty  printed  pages  of 
a  defence  of  the  R.  G.s  agamst  Dr.  Duigenan's  two  positions, 
of  constitutional  incapacitation,  and  monil  unfitness ;  the  one, 
founded  on  the  articles  of  union  with  Scotland ;  the  other,  on 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  I  have  replied  to  both ; 
and  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  you  will  approve  of  the  course  I 
have  taken*  I  found  a  necessity  for  notes.  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  so  copious  in  them,  that  I  suppose  the  different 
size  of  the  type  will  alone  prevent  the  hinder  parts  of  the  peri- 
wig, preponderating  against  its  front. 

Possibly,  by  to-morrow's  post,  I  may  send  you  the  body  of 
the  pamphlet ;  its  eleven  satellites  must  be  waited  for ;  for  so 
many  are  my  notes,  and  some  of  them  little  essays.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  be  read ;  but  I  do  know,  I  have  wrought 
pleasantly ;  and  I  never  sent  any  thing  to  the  press,  with  more 
harmonic  concurrence  of  my  head  and  heart. 

Time  for  me,  now,  to  thank  you  for  your  ordination  sermon.  * 
Every  thing,  (I  believe  I  may  have  marked  some  little  matter,  to 
be  taken  ad  referendum,  but  substantially  every  thing,)  I  approved 
of;  and  the  latter  part,  greatly  and  deeply  liked.  Vires  ac- 
quirit  eundo.  You  waSced  with  a  strong,  but  very  distinct 
step,  through  the  former  part ;  but,  toward  the  close,  you  stretch 
your  winffs,  and  fly.  I  cannot  but  like  your  plan  of  enlarge- 
ment. Every  point  in  it,  we  have  passed  Uirough  together, 
cither  conjointly,  or  sympathetically.  The  latter  curiously,  in 
the  case  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  and  Lardner.  I  assure  you, 
within  this  month,  I  read,  with  much  motion  of  my  spirit  within  me, 
what  Lardner  so  densely  and  dully  says,  against  the  quod  ubique, 
quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus. 

I  must  stop,  for  my  labor  (Kempis  says  *  easy  businesses  are 

hard  to  the  weak')  has  tired  me.  Tell  Miss ,  my  next  thought 

will  be  to  write  to  her.     But  that  will  probably  not  be,  till  I  have 

witnessed  the  establishment  of in  D .      If  I  am 

able,  I  go  there  on  Friday.  He  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  I  reckon 
on  his  beiog  here  on  Thursday.  Tell  the  Archbishop,  when  you 
see  him,  that  he  is  never  long  out  of  my  thougnts.  Many 
times,  I  ain  sure,  I  think  of  hmi,  every  day  of  my  life.  Tell 
Jellett,  and  Jas.  Forster,  I  remember  them.  In  truth,  I  forget 
nobody  that  loves  me. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

♦  Sej  'Practical  Theology',  Vol.  I.  Discourse  vii.  .  .Ed. 


LETTER  XCVII. 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Glaakeen,  June  t.  1810. 
Mt  dear  Frjknd, 
I  HAD  been  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  jou  before  I  left  Cashel, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week ;  and  on  coming  here,  gave  direc- 
tions, that  any  letter  of  yours  might  be  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
special  messenger.  I  am  well  convinced^  that  there  is  no  volun- 
tary omission  in  the  case.  Your  mind  may,  most  probably,  have 
been  fully  engaged  about  other  matters ;  and,  whenever  it  is  so  en- 
gaged, 'in  commodapublicapeccem',  if  I  should  wish,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  divert  your  thoughts.  But  let  me  say,  I  am  not  without 
apprehensions,  that  not  approving  either  my  sermon,  or  the 
scheme  founded  upon  it,  or  both  one  and  the  other,  you  have 
felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  give.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
my  most  cordial  wish  to  free  you  from  any  difficulty,  which 
kindness  and  delicacy  may  have  imposed.  In  laying  my  thoughts 
before  you,  I  wished,  simply,  as  I  said,  to  be  implicidy  guided 
by  your  opinion.  The  sermon  may,  very  possibly,  have  been 
ill  judged ;  and  the  plan  founded  on  it,  may,  perhaps^  be  still 
more  objectionable.  I  must  cordially  confess  my  incapacity  of 
judging ;  but,  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  never  was  more  deeply 
persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  keeping  myself  quiet.  Prema- 
turity of  effort,  is,  in  all  matters,  to  be  deprecated ;  but,*  most 
of  all,  in  enunciating  any  part  of  our  system.  Besides,  it  would 
remain  to  be  considered,  whether,  at  any  time,  I  should  be  like- 
ly to  produce  those  opinions  with  efiect.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  remain  in  the  back  ground,  so  long  as  that  appears,  to  your 
judgment,  my  proper  destination ;  and  evcfn  should  it  never  be 
my  lot  to  emerge,  I  trust  I  should  be  enabled  to  acquiesce, 
with  cheerfulness  and  complacency.  That  I  have  hitherto  been 
hampered  by  impediments,  both  internal  and  external,  is  to  me 
a  manifest,  and  most  beneficial  appointment  of  Providence ;  and, 
if  a  similar  discipline  be  continued,  I  question  not,  the  day  will 
come,  when  it  will  appear  to  have  been  yet  more  gracious  and  sal- 
utary. The  truth  is,  that,  however  remarkable  my  course  of  dis- 
cipline may  be,  it  is  a  far  less  severe  one,  than  many  others  have 
found  it  their  happiness  to  undergo ;  and,  whether  the  progress 
is  to  become  more,  or  less,  of  a  tiying  nature,  I  feel,  I  trust,  an 
unpresumptuous  confidence,  that  the  result  will  not  be  grievous, 
but  joyous  ;  and  a  sure  conviction,  that  the  intermediate  stages 
will  present  no  trials,  but  such  as  shall  be  strictly  avOqwiipa. 
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I  could  say  much  to  you,  about  many  matters,  did  time,  or 
the  circumstances  in  wmch  I  now  am,  admit  of  it  Tell  Miss 
F.,  with  my  best  regards,  that  I  have,  aAer  a  shameful  delay, 
finished  the  little  Itinerary*,  and  shall  take  an  eaiiy  opportunity  of 
sending  it. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever,  most  aflbctionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  XCVm. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 


June  6.  1810. 


Mt  dear  Friend, 
Mant  thanks  for  your  letter  and  parcel,  which  I  found  dn  my 
return  firom  Glankeen.  The  fonner,  far  outgoes  my  expecta- 
tion; I  had  looked  for  a  far  different  judgment,  both  of  my  ser- 
mon, and  my  essay  plan.  As  to  your  pamphlet,  I  have  not 
been  able  yet,  to  gratify  myself  with  a  single  page.  The  Arch- 
bishop evidently  wished  for  a  first  reading  of  it,  and  I  have  just 
got  it  back.  I  keep  it  for  a  bonne  bouche  in  ^e  evening,  hav- 
ing many  letters  to  dispatch  by  post  I  am  truly  delighted  at 
your  having  taken  up  this  subject ;  and  can  venture  to  predict, 
that  I  shall  thoroughly  ^prove.  The  truth  is,  I  expect  both  an 
infusion  of  new  ideas,  and  an  establishment  (that  I  may  change 
the  metaphor)  of  old. 

The  Archbishop  probably  told  you  of  the  living  of  Abington 
being  now  mine.  It  is  worth,  I  believe,  1000/.  per  ann.,  with 
an  incomparable  house,  &c.  (for  which  I  must  pay  smartly.) 
But  what  delights  me,  is  the  situation.  It  is  sufficiendy  near 
Cashel,  (twenty-four  miles)  to  admit  of  occasional  visits,  for 
a  few  days  at  a  time ;  and  sufficiently  remote,  to  leave  me  a  free 
agent  It  sends  me  to  act  in  a  new  sphere ;  when,  perhaps, 
my  occupation  was  almost  gone  in  the  present  It  constitutes 
me  a  sort  of  centre  to  the  diocese  of  Emiy  ;  and  it  places  me 

*  or  the  excurtioif  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year  (1809),  in 
which  Mr.  Knox  and  the  Bishop  had  been  accompanied  by  the  excellent  person  here 
alluded  to,  and  so  froquenUy  mentioned  throughout  the  Correspondence.  For 
a  still  longer  term  of  years.  Miss  Fersusson  had  been  to  Mr.  Knoz^  all  that 
Mrs.^Unwm  had  been  to  Cowper.  It  wiU  hereafter  appear,  that  the  Itinerary  of 
their  English  tour,  drawn  up  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  by  Mr.  Jebb,  at  the  request  of 
this  lady,  was  by  her  carefully  preserred  till  her  death,  in  1 828-9.  Shortly  before,  she 
had  diown  it  to  Mr.  Knox,  as  a  memorial  of  former  days.  The  beautiful  MS.  was 
returned  to  the  Bishop,  on  his  friend's  death  ;  and  is  now  in  the  editor^s  posses- 
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within  nine  miles  of  Liroeiick.  Who  can  tell,  but  that  some 
providential  purpose  may  be  answered,  by  my  beii^  brou^t 
into  the  sphere  of  a  great  city ;  already  the  theatre  of  theologi- 
cal disputes ;  where  Calvinism  is  incipient ;  and  where  the  op- 
ponents of  Calvinism,  may  possibly  receive  some  indoctrina- 
tion? I  wish  not  to  be  sanguine,  but  odd  presentiments  have 
occurred  to  me ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  view  my  advancement,  to  any  other  preferment,  in 
his  Grace's  gift. 

To  Whit^  he  has  given  Kiltinane ;  and  to  poor  J.  Toirens, 
Whitty's  livms,  worth  160/.  per  ann.,  to  help  out  his  school. 
Is  not  this  weU? 

I  hope  you  will  come  amongst  us.  Tou  are  most  earnestly 
wished  for  at  the  palace.  ^'s  heart  is  set  upon  your  com- 
ing :  I  need  not  sa^  what  I  feel.  In  1805,  you  inmiediately 
succeeded  my  appointment  to  Kiltinane :  may  I  not,  in  1810, 
hope  for  your  benediction,  on  my  movement  to  Abington?  I 
shall  hereafter  have  room  enough  for  my  friends.  It  would  be 
my  happiness,  to  have  one  apartment  denominated  yours ;  and 
entitled  to  the  denomination,  by  your  occasional  occupancy  of 
it :  and  you  must  also  know,  tluit  your  visits  would  be  deemed 
by  me  lame  and  incomplete,  without  the  accompaniment  of  m^ 
kind  and  valued  fellow-traveller.  In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  it 
would  rob  my  settlement  of  one  of  its  principal  charms,  if  you 
were  to  denv  me  the  prospect  of  having  you  and  Miss  F.  under 
my  roof.  Be  so  good  as  to  purchase  for  me,  and  bring  along 
with  you,  for  I  look  upon  your  visit  to  Cashel  as  settl^.  Miss 
Smith's  Job,  and  Duigenan's  woric,  which  I  have  not  read; 
also,  for  Whitty,  Cowper's  translation  of  Madame  Guion's 
hymns. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

JoHH  Jkbb. 

P.  S.  I  wish  you  could  come  before  the  visitation*  It  would 
be  a  scene  that  would  please  you ;  and  I  also  should  be  grati- 
fied, by  your  witnessing  the  decorum  and  moderation  of  a 
Cashel  visitation  dinner. 
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*  Tbe  abo?«  letter,  is  akioet  the  earlMst  of  a  seriet,  termiiiatinc  only  with  the 


year  of  Mr.  Knox's  death,  (1891,)  which  the  editor  has  long  cherished,  amons  his 
choicest  treasures.  How  much  be  owes  to  this  corrospoodeiice,  . .  how  nauca  to 
the  free,  familiar,  yet  paternal  converse,  of  many  thounaod  happy  hours, . .  how 
much  to  the  uniform  example  of  this  true-hearted  christian  philosopher,  will  not  be 
known,  until  the  secrete  ol  all  hearts  are  disclosed.  But  thus  much  he  can  say, 
with  certainty,  that,  scarce  a  day  elapses^  in  which  some  energetic  truth,  some  preg- 
nant principle,  or  some  happy  iUustraUoo,  (and  those  illustrations  were  always 
powerfiil  arguments,)  docs  not  present  itself,  for  which  he  was  primarily  indebted, 
Id  the  ever-salient  mind  of  Alexamder  Khoz." 

BisBOP  Jebb,  Eadraet  frcm  kia  new  Edition  qf 
Bumef9  L4ve9f  ItUrodMcHont  p.  uiz. 


E*  ft  L.  Merriaai Printeoi 

Broal^dj  Maa§» 


LETTER  XCIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

June  5. 1810. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  fANNOT  resist*  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  resist,  the  im- 
pulse that  I  feel,  to  write  you  a  few  lines  before  I  go  to  bed. 
1  have  just  finished  my  first  perusal  of  your  sheets,  for  I  hope 
to  gratify  myself  with  many ;  and  never  did  I  read  a  paper  of 
yours,  witfi  such  deep,  such  cordial,  such  unmixed,  and  yet,  I 
trust,  with  such  discriminative  approbation. 

Your  p<^tical  argument  could  not,  in  my  humble  apprehen- 
sion* be  more  forcibly,  or  more  luminously  put  And  I  cannot 
but  anticipate  its  favorable  operation,  on  all  public  men,  (Eheu, 
quam  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto !)  that  have  comprehensiveness 
oi  intellect,  and  liberality  of  sentiment  But  your  theological 
branch  far  exceeds  all  praise  that  I  could  give.  My  mind  and 
heart  accorded  with  every  para^pnaph,  as  I  went  along :  a  depo- 
sit, thought  I,  is  here  made,  vi^ch,  however  it  may  be  overlooked 
by  superficial  thinkers,  or  disrelished  by  bigoted  lovers  of  neg- 
ative religion,  must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  the  happiest  effects, 
both  on  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  members  of  our  establish- 
ment I  trust  that  you  will,  even  now,  *  fit  audience  find' ;  but 
I  own,  on  this  point,  I  am  comparatively  careless  ;  for  tnitti,  so 
ably  enunciatea,  must  live ;  and  pertiaps  it  is  in  our  disembodi- 
ed state,  (^e  thorough  consciousness  of  which,  we  are  sufii- 
cientlj  cattioUc  most  cordially  to  maintain,)  that  we  shall  wit- 
ness the  beet,  and  deepest  results  of  those  pages,  which,  in  a 
happv  vein,  you  have  been  enabled  to  du'ow  off.  If  a  minor 
consideration,  but  still,  to  my  judgment  at  least,  of  no  small  con- 
sequence, may  be  adverted  to,  let  me  add,  that  I  deeply  like 
your  style.  It  is,  throughout,  true,  luminous,  and  exquisitely 
English ;  so  that  from  these  few  pages  alone,  I  would  undertake 
to  prove,  that,  without  the  sli^itest  mixture  of  ungraceful  idiom, 
it  is  possible  to  be  strictly  A^lican.     Will  you  tolerate  a  little 


honest  self-gratulation,  when  I  say,  that  in  some  passages,  I  flat- 
tered myself,  I  could  trace  the  influence  of  my  verbal  criti- 
cisms ?  It  is  not  that  I  can  pretend  to  have  suggested  any 
principles  of  composition,  to  which  you  were  a  stranger ;  but 
that,  by  objections,  sometimes  founded,  sometimes  hjrpercriti- 
cal,  too  frequently,  I  fear,  captious  and  presuming,  I  may  have 
contributed  to  keep  my  friend  on  the  alert,  to  preserve  Homer 
from  nodding.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  been  inspirited  and  ena- 
bled to  bring  this  most  interesting  essay  to  a  close ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  having  kept  your  secret  so  long,  as  I  have  thus  enjoy- 
ed a  most  agreeable  surprise. 

As  to  my  sermon  and  essays ;  if,  on  full  consideration,  you 
do  not  disapprove,  I  should  greatly  like  to  pursue  them,  when 
settled  at  my  living.  There,  I  trust,  I  may  be  enabled  to  work 
pleasantly ;  because  voluntarily,  and  on  an  elective  subject 
Occasional  excursions,  occasional  visits  from  a  few  cbosen 
friends,  and  ornamental  gardening,  (for  I  put  fanning  out  of 
the  question,)  shall,  Deo  volente,  be  my  recreations ;  and  my 
study,  my  grand  scene  of  action.  As  to  parochial  duties, 
they  will  be  few  ;  and  of  sermons  for  my  church,  I  have  a  pret- 
ty little  stock ;  and  then  it  is  my  wish  to  get  a  curate  forthwith : 
who  will  have  so  little  to  occupy  him  parochially,  that  he  may 
preach,  at  least,  every  second  Sunday.  I  feel  my  mind  begin- 
ning to  put  forth  a  promise  of  recruited  vigor  and  alacrity,  upon 
this  change  :  and,  I  humbly  pray,  that,  if  the  prognostic  be  not 
deceitful,  I  may  be  enabled  to  devote  my  best  powers,  with  an 
effect  suitable  to  my  mediocrity,  to  the  best  of  causes. 

I  wish  you  could  find  out  for  me,  a  thoroughly  eligible  curate. 
What  accommodation,  or  how  near  my  church  a  house  might 
be  procured,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  would  endeavor,  and  I  trust 
altogether  not  unsuccessfully,  to  make  the  situation  pleasant  to 
a  studious,  active,  pious,  and  gentleman-like  young  man.  I 
must  now,  my  good  Friend,  wish  you  good  night 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  C. 

Abington  Glebe,  Aug.  7.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  may  naturally  begin  to  wonder  what  is  become  of  me ; 
and  yet  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  cannot  look  back  upon  a 
single  day,  since  we  parted,  in  which  I  could  comfortably  sit 


down  to  converse  with  you.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  you  have  been  seldom  absent  from  my  thoughts,  never 
from  my  affections. 

I  have  completely  cleared  out  of  Cashel ;  but  not  by  any 
means  completely  established  myself  here  :  this  is  the  fourtti 
day  of  my  residence ;  for  I  do  not  reckon  two  or  three  days,  a 
week  ago,  when  I  came  merely  as  a  lodger,  to  pack  udT  my 
wine)  And,  during  the  last  three  days,  I  have  been  uninteirnpt- 
ed  Ky  a  single  call  from  visitors ;  and  unable  to  move  further 
than  church,  not  as  yet  having  so  much  as  a  single  horse  :  I 
must  look  to  complete  sotitude,  for  some  time  longer ;  but, 
whenever  I  can  procure  a  carpenter,  which,  in  this  remote  spot, 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  I  shall  have  some  occupation  in 
arranging  my  books.  As  to  congregation,  I  fear  I  cannot 
reckon  on  ever  having  more,  than  from  thirty  to  forty,  old  and 
young.  The  last  three  Sundays,  I  did  not  average  more  than 
twenty-four ;  and  as  the  people  are  very  plain,  I  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  throwing  off  the  plainest  possible  discourses,  near- 
ly approaching  to  extemporaneous  talk. 

I  felt  many  pangs  on  leaving  Cashel,  and  especially  on  part- 
ing with  the  admirable  Archbishop.  The  more  I  know  of  that 
truly  good  man,  the  more  I  love  and  respect  him*  He  has 
been  to  me,  almost  a  parent ;  and  when  I  look  back  to  all  our 
intercourse,  the  innumerable  acts  and  words  of  kindness  and 
forbearance  that  I  have  experienced  from  him,  very  far  outweigh 
the  great  and  substantial  favors,  which  will,  by  and  by,  place  me 
in  a  state  of  pecuniary  ease  and  comfort  Since  he  left  Ca- 
shel,  I  had  from  him  a  most  invaluable  letter,  in  all  respects  like 
himself.  It  is,  indeed,  too  kind ;  and  speaks  of  me,  in  terms 
far  more  flattering  than  I  at  all  deserve.  It  is  delightful,  how- 
ever, to  be  so  thou^t  of,  by  such  a  man.  May  this  prove  an 
additional  incentive  to  my  efforts  and  prayers,  that  I  may  be 
enabled,  c  iij  aXtiOeiq.  nsqinaxeiy . 

My  new  situation  appears  to  me  very  strange ;  and  I  am  fre- 
quently saddened,  and  almost  overwhelmed,  by  nervous  appre- 
hensions.^ Still  I  am  sensible,  that  I  have  hitherto  had  the  worst 
to  encounter ;  and  that,  when  I  have  so  established  myself,  as 
to  see  my  friends  here,  and  procure  the  means  of  moving  occa- 
sionally from  hence,  things  will  probably  begin  to  wear  a  bright- 
er aspect.  Much  as  I  felt  at  leaving  Cashel,  and  still  feel  at 
the  recollection  of  it,  my  judgment  is  fully  convinced  that  a  re- 
moval was  indispensable.  In  that  place,  a  flatness  of  mind  was 
gradually  stealing  upon  me  ;  and,  from  circumstances  beyond  my 
own  control,  must  have  continued  so  to  do.  New  scenes,  and 
new  occupations,  seem  to  have  been  wanting,  boUi  to  my  body 
and  mind :  the  present  sphere,  does  not  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
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seem  the  most  eligible,  but  it  is  the  sfxhere  providentiallj  allot- 
ted ;  and  viewed  as  a  part  of  my  pilgrimage,  I  trust  it  may  fur- 
nish me  with  some  materials  for  self-disciplme,  and  self-improve- 
ment. Still,  I  must  look  little  beyond  myself,  and  my  books, 
for  enjoyment ;  and  I  believe  I  should  sink  outriffbt,  were  it  not 
for  the  prospect,  that,  when  my  house  is  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, some  chosen  friends  may  be  induced  to  cheer  and  invigo> 
rate  me,  by  occasional  visits.  On  you,  above  all,  I  reckon.  A 
room  is  destined  for  you  ;  another  for  Miss  Fergusson ;  one 
adjoining  yours,  for  Michael.  You  shall  have  a  sofa  in  your 
bed-chamber ;  a  table  wiUi  a  drawer  for  your  pi^pers ;  a  brack- 
et for  your  Ikk^s,  and  a  little  rug  for  ^our  hearth-stone.  Next 
year,  I  hope  to  paint  and  pjBqper ;  but,  m  the  present,  thougji  the 
walls  are  bare,  they  are  quite  di^.  Could  you  come  to  me«  be- 
fore you  go  to  the  Archbishop  in  autumn  1  I  would  then  ac- 
companv  you  over,  and  I  hope  may  be  able  to  set  you  down  in 
a  post-chaise  of  my  own.* 

I  greatljr  wish  to  hear  from  you ;  and,  if  your  avocati<xi8 
would  admit  of  your  frequently  writing,  your  letters  would  be  a 
great  and  invaluable  relief.  I  never  needed  more  to  be  so  cheer- 
ed. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Friend, 
and  believe  me  ever,  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 

P.  S.  Direct  to  Abington  Glebe,  Limerick. 


LETTER  CL 
To  A.  Kno9^  Eaq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Aug.  S8.  1810. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
Am  I  peculiarly  ingenious  in  the  art  of  self-tormenting,  or  is 
there  any  ground  for  my  apprehensions,  that  you  have  entirely 

f'ven  me  up  ?  More  tmui  two  months  have  now  elapsed,  since 
was  constrained  to  part  from  you  at  Cashel ;  to  me,  the  most 
trying  and  desolate  months  of  my  life  :  and  during  that  space, 
not  a  line  of  advice,  of  comfort,  or  support,  from  the  friend,  to 
whom,  beyond  any  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  I  cling.  The  truth  is, 
I  never,  my  dear  Sir,  more  needed  to  be  cheered  by  you.  I  am 
now  advancing  towards  the  fourth  week  of  total  solitude,  witb- 

♦  IJnta  Bishop  of  Limerick,  however,  my  friend  never  indulged  himself  with  any 
e<|uipftge,  beyonda  gig. . .  Ed. 
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out  a  single  being  to  whom  I  can  speak  on  any  interesting  top- 
ic ;  with  no  immediate  neighborhood ;  widiout  the  means  of 
moving  from  home ;  without  the  power  of  attracting  to  me  those 
friends  who  had  flattered  me  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  them 
here.  Many  perplexities  presented  themselves  at  first ;  but  it  is 
a  solid  satisfiiction,  that  I  have  surmounted  the  greatest  part  of 
them  :  within  doors,  eveiy  thing  is  beginning  to  wear  a  comfort- 
able aspect ;  and  without,  I  have  no  reason  to  dread  many  em- 
barrassing avocations,  as  I  am  resolved  to  dmw  on  the  Limerick 
markets,  for  almost  all  articles  of  consumption.  The  mind, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  unexercised ;  and  I  should  greatly 
fear,  that,  if  itaa  manner  of  life  should  long  continue,  I  shall 
merge  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  lower  faculties.  If  you 
have  not  given  me  up,  do,  my  dear  Sir,  afford  me  a  little  food  for 
my  mind,  and  my  affections.  Had  I  a  curate,  I  should  endeav- 
or to  see  you  for  a  short  time  :  but  1  know  not  when  Mr.  Rose^ 
will  be  able  to  come  to  me.  In  the  interim,  I  am  chained,  not 
to  my  oar,  but  to  my  boat ;  which,  again,  is  idle  .  .  chained  to 
the  beach.  Or,  to  drop  metaphor,  I  am  confined  to  a  parish, 
in  which,  Sundays  excepted,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do ;  and, 
even  then,  I  have  but  a  congregation  of  twenty,  old  and  young. 
This  letter,  I  know,  must  seem  desponding ;  I  am,  indeed,  at 
present,  not  free  from  nervousness;  therefore  you  must  not 
take  this  specimen,  as  a  fair  picture  of  my  general  frame. 
Sometimes,  my  spirits  have  been  considerably  better ;  sometimes, 
I  have  been  sunk  in  far  deeper  dejection,  and  have  almost  trem- 
bled for  my  intellect.  I  trust,  however,  that,  tiirough  God's 
goodness,  I  shall  emerge ;  and  I  have  the  firmest  confidence, 
Uiat  this  discipline,  or  pilgrimage,  is  not  only  good  for  me,  but 
that  it  is  a  necessary  stage  to  be  passed  through,  in  order  to  my 
mental  and  spiritual  advancement.     Sometimes,  when  I  heara 

of  your  delightftil  party  at  B ,  I  was  tempted  to  repine  ;  and 

to  contrast,  with  the  enjojrment  of  all  that  such  an  earthly  par- 
adise can  bestow,  the  cheerless,  solitary,  unblest,  uniiMiellectad 
hours,  of  this  retirement  But  I  have  been  happily  checked,  and 
even  comforted  by  ihe  reflection,  that  you  have  parsed  through 
a  far  more  painful  probation  than  mine ;  that  my  manifold  hifirmi- 
ties  and  wrongnesses  require,  at  least,  as  severe  trials  to  correct 
them,  as  I  have  been  visited  with ;  and,  let  me  add,  a  hope  has 
presented  itself,  that,  from  all  this,  effects  will  be  ultimately 
produced,  for  which  I  shall  hereafter  see  abundant  reason  to 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Rose,  now  in  the  dioeeee  of  limerick :  the  fint  an»oiiiti- 
ment  made  by  the  Biahop,  tfter  hie  elevation. . .  Ed. 
VOL.    II.  2 
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bless  Him,  who  afflicteth  not  wiltingly,  nor  grievedi  tbe  children 
of  men.* 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  if  you  love  me,  write  to  me. 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  89. 
To  the  Rec.  J.  Jebb. 

Bellevue,  SepU  2.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  TAKE  the  first  opportunity  which  presents  itself,  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  ^ours  of  the  28th,  to  assure  you,  that  never  was  there  a 
more  unjust  or  unfounded  act  of  self-torment,  than  Hxai  which 
^ou  have  been  inflicting  on  yourself.  No,  my  friend,  it  is  as 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  up,  as  for  me  to  give  up  one  of 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  is  writing  to  you.  i  our  happiness, 
your  feelings,  your  eternal  comforts,  all  that  appertains  to  you, 
will  ever  be  present  to  mv  mind,  as  matters  of  most  cordial  and 
continued  concern.  And  not  to  hear  of  you,  or  to  know  about' 
you,  for  any  length  of  time  together,  will  ever  be  to  me,  the  oc- 
casion of  imfeig;ned.  and  painml  anxiety. 

Why,  then,  did  I  inflict  this  very  feeling  upon  you  ?     Simply 
because,  I  have  had  nearly  six  weeks,  (indeed  more,  ever  since 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  private  note-bocdc,  found,  since  his  death,  among 
the  Bishop's  papers  at  Limerick,  gives  delijghtful  proof,  that  the  hope  here  so 
affectingly  expressed,  was  more  than  realized:  the  original  MS^  inscribed 
za  TiBgi  kaviov,  (of  the  existence  of  which  the  editor  lumself  had  been  una- 
ware,) bears  date  March.  182S;  and  was  written,  conseouently,  immediately  after 
his  consecration,  as  Bisnop  of  Limerick:  . . '  I  left  Casnel  in  deep  sorrow,  and, 
for  weeks  and  months,  Abington,  without  a  single  congenial  associate,  and  without 
anyfield  of  parochial  exertion,  was  to  me  a  dreary  wndemess :  But  the  good  hand 
of  Frovidenco  was,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  whole  transaction.  This  hermitage,  so  re- 
mote, so  retired,  and  apparently  so  ill  adapted  to  my  habits,  became  the  scene  of  my 
last  and  hanpiest  exertions  :  nor  do  I  think  a  settlement  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
empire,  could, in  so  many  ways,  have  elicited,  whatever  powers  it  has  pleased  God 
to  «ve  me.  Often,  indeed,  during  the  twelve  years  and  a  half  that  I  passed  there, 
my  heart  and  spirit  have  sunk  within  me ;  but  I  was  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to 
recruit  and  rally.  Often,  have  almost  aU  my  friends  regretted  that  I  was  buried  in 
the  desert ;  but  they  little  knew,  nor  was  I  properly  conscious  myself  that  there 
was  manna  in  the  desert,  and  living  waters  from  the  rock.  I  can  now  look  back  with 
gratitude,  to  my  sojourn  there ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  have  had  such  experience  of  a 
graciousl]^  protecting  power,  above  me  and  around  me,  I  should  now  tremble  at  what 
may  await  me,  in  the  now  and  arduous  sphere,  on  which  I  am  obliged  to  enter. 
May  it  be  ordered  (if  it  be  for  ray  everiastinff  good)  that  the  see  of  Limerick 
shall  be  to  me  half  so  productive  of  use,  and  of  enjoyment,  as  the  quiet  rectory  of 
Abington ."..  Ed.  ^  ' 
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the  Archbishop  was  here,)  of  such  health,  as  I  have  not  experi- 
enced for  mne  preoeding  years.  I  could  have  written,  as  to 
mere  power,  but  a  severe  pain  in  ray  leg  forced  me  to  use  a  re- 
cumbent posture  ;  and  using  a  pen,  in  this  situation,  was  so 
very  painful,  that,  except  when  a  few  lines  were  indispensable, 
I  did  not  attempt  it.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  a  terri- 
ble pain  in  my  stomach ;  and  on  this  account,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  myself  in  as  great  quietness,  even  of  posture,  as 
was  practicable.  I  thank  God,  my  complaints  never  become 
extreme.     But,  sometimes,  I  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  what 

they  might  become ;    and  my  kind  friend  Mr. was  still 

more  alarmed  than  myself.  ISTo  one  ever  was  taken  better  care 
of.  And,  for  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  been  graduaUy  growinff 
better.  Tet  I  did  not  venture  to  church  to-day ;  nor  did  I  think 
it  right  for  me  to  go  to  the  chapel  this  evening.  I  Uierefore  oc- 
cupy that  time,  in  writing  to  you. 

I  feel  for  eveiy  inconvenience  you  state  ;  and  I  like  well  all 
your  remarks  upon  it  I  am  as  confident  as  I  can  be,  that  the 
honest  conflict  you  maintain  with  those  painful  feelings,  with 
which  divine  Providence  permits  you  to  be  visited,  will  end,  as 
you  so  reasonably  hope.  Tour  bearing  up,  as  you  have  done, 
has  been  to  me,  often,  a  matter  of  wonder.  I  think,  or  rather  I 
trust,  you  will  at  last  have  nothing  worse  to  endure ;  and  so  sure 
as  you  have  not,  your  better  elements  will  finally  conquer. 
When  maladies  of  a  constitutional  kind  grow  no  worse,  about 
your  age,  they  infallibly  grow  better,  at  a  somewhat  later  age.  I 
do  believe  many  natural  circumstances  are  in  your  favor ;  and  I 
trust,  surer  standards  will  not  be  wanting. 

came  here  yesterday,  after  an  absence  of  ten  days,  with 

the s,  to  settle  himself  m  his  glebe.  He  and  I  go  on  toge- 
ther very  pleasantly.  I  even  hope  I  sain  upon  him,  and  that  he 
sees  more  than  he  used  to  see,  in  my  ideas.  He  likes  better  to 
talk  to  me  ;  owns  himself,  in  some  important  points,  to  have 
mistaken  me  ;  and  in  short,  so  far  bids  fair  to  agree  with  me, 
as  to  make  our  intercourse,  if  Providence  permits  it  to  contin- 
ue, truly  comfortable,  I  hope  to  us  both,  and  I  am  confident  to 
me. 

I  am  not  well  yet.  I  perceive  I  must  take  the  strictest  care 
of  myself.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  90. 
To  tht  Rtc.  J.  Jthh. 

Sept  26  and  27.  1810. 


Mt  dear  Friend, 
Being  able  to  rise,  this  morning,  earlier  than  for  many  morn- 
ings past,  (which  perhaps  is  a  mark  of  convalescence,  after 
long  indisposition,)  I  gladly  employ  it,  in  writing  something,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  to  you :  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  a 
few  lines  fix>m  me,  though  they  may  be  but  few ;  and  when  I 
BO  well  know  that  fact,  be  assured  I  have  the  cordial  dispo- 
sition to  respond  to  your  kindly  feeling. 

I  have  always  delighted  in  the  following  passage,  in  Leigh- 
ton's  Ethico-cntical  Meditation  on  the  130th  Psalm :  .  .  '  True 
aiMl  lively  faidi,  is  the  eye  of  the  inner  man,  which  beholds  an 
infinitely  amiable  God,  the  lucid  and  perpetual  fountain  of 
grace  ;  and  by  the  view,  is  immoderately  kindled  into  most  fer- 
vent love.  That  divine  li^^t,  which  is  sent  from  heaven  into  the 
soul,  is  the  vehicle  of  heat  too ;  and  by  its  ardent  rays,  present- 
ly sets  the  heart  on  fire.  The  flame  nses  sublime,  and  bears  all 
the  affections  of  the  mind  with  it,  to  that  consummate  beauty 
which  it  renders  visible.' 

Tou  may  judge,  then,  how  I  was  gratified,  on  meeting  the 
following  passage    m   the  xxviiith  Homily  of   Macarius : . . 

j(atf^oq>Oalfuay  lovrwr,  xa^  earny  axotj  evdorsga  rt;;  axoi^g  Tat/ri;^, 
xai  iiXrnsg  oi^o»  ol  oq>daXino&  aiadfjiais  ^XenovaiPt  xa^  xaxavoovakv 
TO  ngoauiTtov  tov  qnlov  ij  70v  a^OTTi^TOu,  oitas  xa&  ol  iijg  aftag 
xai  nidirjg  yfvxfjg  o<pdaXfio&,  nrev/iaitxoig  (ponT^odspjeg,  qmu,  deua 
^Xenovat,  xai  xaiavoovai  toy  aXfjOtyoy  <ptXoy,  xat  yivKviaiop 
xa»  TtoXvnodtjToy  vvfupioy,  toy  xvQU>y  xataXa/anofisytjg  t^g  tpvx^g 
•^o  tov  ngocrxvytjtov  nyevfiatog'  xa»  o^rw  ^Xenouaa  yosgfag  to 
STttdvfAtjtoyy  xat  fioyoy  aysxXaXiitoy  xaXXog,  eig  i^Qdina  Oeuov 
iitQfaaxBta^. 

If  I  remember  right,  you  did  not  equally  admire  the  sentence 
in  Leighton ;  you  thought  it  wanted  bottom.  That  is,  you 
thought  images  were  too  freely  used,  without  a  sufiicient  sub- 
stantiation of  the  thing  to  be  elucidated.  I  can  understand,  that 
it  should  appear  so,  to  a  mind  chiefly  accustomed  to  attain  its 
object  hy  thinking.  Such  a  mind  is  necessarily  obliged  to  stop 
and  ask,  what  is  this  « eye',  this  '  lucid  fountain',  this  '  light', 
these  « rays',  the  '  sublime  flame',  &c.  But  when  the  move- 
ments within,  have  been  first  in  the  feelings,  and  afterwards  in 
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the  thoughts,  the  apprehension  of  such  a  figurative  statement  is 
direct  and  unembarrassed,  because  die  mind  has  already  been 
habituated  to  these  assimilations  (at  least  of  the  same  kind)  in 
order  to  designate  what  it  itself  feh ;  which  it  coidd  not  so  sat- 
isfactorily do,  as  by  resemblances  from  external  nature,  or  ra- 
ther, could  not  otherwise  do  it  at  all.  *  These'  says  Bacon  ^  be 
not  allusions^  but  communities.' 

Be  all  this  as  it  mav,  is  not  the  agreement,  between  the  two 
passages  curious  ?  I  think  it  can  hanlly  be  doubted,  that  Leigh- 
ton  had  the  passage  in  Macarius  in  his  mind,  iN^ien  he  was  deuy- 
ering  the  words  quoted. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  to  the  latter  part,  of  the  6th 
chapter  to  the  Romans.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  after  having,  in 
the  6th  chapter,  represented  admission  into  a  state  of  grace,  as 
an  invaluable  benefit,  St  Paul  deems  it  necessary  to  give  ano- 
ther view  of  it,  in  the  6th  chapter,  as  implying  work  or  service 
to  be  faithfully  performed ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  St.  Paul 
calls,  speaking  *  after  the  manner  of  men' ;  because  it  was,  in 
same  sort,  coming  down  to  the  level  of  mere  human  nature. 
The  flight,  arising  from  the  first  impulse,  is  taken  for  granted 
to  be  comparatively  over ;  and  if  there  is  motion  onward,  it 
must  be  by  effort,  and  through  a  faithful  application  of  all  the 
powers  of  tbe  mind.  This  lowered  view  die  aposde  gives, 
*  because  of  the  infirmity  of  their  flesh.  That  is,  as  I  take 
it,  because  he  reckoned  on  a  declension,  from  their  first 
fianaqiiffMog^  as  too  likely  to  happen ;  rather,  all  circumstances 
considered,  as  morally  certain,  in  consequence  of  that  infirmity. 
He  knew  human  nature  too  well,  to  conclude,  that  consolation, 
arising  from  any  sudden  cause,  could,  in  the  general,  be  lasting, 
or,  in  any  instance,  continue  at  its  height  He,  therefore, 
calls  in  conscience  and  reflection,  to  aid  sentiment ;  and 
mingles  strong  admonition,  with  cheering  encouragement :  hia 
main  argument,  however,  is  taken  from  the  difi*erence  of  the  two 
services ;  the  service,  of  sin,  in  which  they  had  formerly  been 
enthralled,  and  the  service  of  righteousness,  in  which  they  were 
now  happily  engaged  ;  above  all,  from  the  opposite  results.  In 
the  service  of  sin,  nothing  was  to  be  expected,  but  progress  in 
the  same  wretchedness.  They  had  yielded  their  members  ser- 
vants to  uncleanness  and  iniquity  ;  but  now,  their  good  employ- 
ment is  to  lead  them,  to  something  far  better  than  itself;  diey 
are  now  to  3rield  their  members,  servants  Mo  righteousness, 
unto  holiness.'  The  labor  of  sin,  was  infinitely  sterile :  *'  what 
fruit  had  ye,  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed?' 
The  labor  of  righteousness,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  most  richly 
productive,  even  in  this  present  time,  for  the  fruit  of  *  righte- 
ousness'  is   holiness :    Ex^^s  toy   xaqnov    ibfuay    eig  dyuiafiop. 
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Now  observe,  diat  this  is  tfie  first  mentioii  of  dyiwrftop^  in 
this  epistle.  I  mean,  it  does  not  occur,  until  it  is  introduced 
m  the  19th  verse  of  this  chapter.  It  is  then,  evidently, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  Matotrvrij :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  end  to  which  diKaiouvyfj  serves.  Such  an  end,  as  fhiit 
is,  of  horticultural  labor.  I  need  not  observe,  that  this  idea 
must  be  confined  to  dixaMavrijj  as  exercised,  not  as  divinely 
implanted :  for,  in  this  latter  sense,  it  corresponds  to  dyutajuog^ 
as  vegetation  to  fructification. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  will  strike  you.  But  I  own  I  think 
it  very  interesting ;  as  it  shows  that  Saint  Paul  never  loses  sight, 
in  any  one  place,  of  what  he  lays  down  in  another.  There  are 
concomitant  beauties,  if  I  had  room  to  mention  them  ;  and  it  is 
implied,  that  the  sinner,  is  a  mere  laborer,  who  reaps  nothing, 
and  gets  death  for  his  wages.  On  the  contzaiy,  the  righteous 
man,  is  a  usufructuary,  idio  gets  his  compensation  in  what  he 
reaps ;  and,  therefore,  what  he  receives  hereafter,  is  not  wages, 
but  x^*^f^* 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  mean  to  go  to  town  next  week.  I  have  not  spent  a 
night  in  Dublin,  since  the  11th  June. 


LETTER  CII. 

To  Jl.  Knox,  Esq. 

Alnngum  Glebe,  Aug.  23.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend, 
On  many  accounts,  I  reproach  myself  for  having  been  so  long 
your  debtor,  and  yet  now  I  am  unable  to  write  more  than  two  or 
three  lines  ;  not  from  ill  health,  for  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  my  health  has  of  late  been  much  recruited ;  not 
from  lowness  of  spirits,  for  here,  too,  I  have  been  greatly  advanc-^ 
ing  ;  but  simply  because  it  is  late  on  Sunday  night,  and  I  am  ra- 
ther drowsy,  and  my  messenger  is  to  be  dispatched  early  in  the 
morning. 

My  object,  in  thfs  present  note,  is  to  say,  that,  if  it  be  not 
inconvenient  to  you,  it  would  be  a  very  great  accommodation  to 
me,  if  you  would  pay  M.  the  bookbinder,  on  my  account,  29/. 
3*-  ^f*-  I  l^ad  sent  him,  before  my  late  preferment,  a  large  car- 
go of  books  to  be  bound ;  they  have  lately  reached  me,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  is  somewhat  distressed  for  money,  so 
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that  I  do  not  like  to  remain  for  any  time  in  his  debt^ ;  n^ilst,  at 
the  same  time,  my  late  very  great  expenditures,  would  make  me 
wish  for  two  or  three  monUis'  delay.     If  you  can  advance  this 
sum,  I  trust  I  can  with  perfect  ease  replace  it  in  January. 
Believe,  my  dear  Sir, 

ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  I  hope  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  in  two  or  three  days. 


LETTER  91. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  St,  Oct.  SI.  1810. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  REciEVED  yours  this  morning,  with  no  little  satisfaction.  I 
had  heard  good  accounts  of  you  ;  but  then,  said  I  to  myself,  if 
there  be  no  exaggeration  in  these  reports,  why  does  he  not  tell 
the  fact  to  me^  who  would  be  so  glad  to  know  it  ?  You  have 
now  done  so,  and  1  rejoice  that  lam  assured  of  what,  I  own, 
I  was  before  afraid  to  give  full  credit  to. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  do  extictly  as  you  wish,  my  re- 
ceipts this  half-year  being  a  little  tardy ;  but  I  have  taken  M.  off 
your  hands.  I  have  promised  to  give  him  fifteen  pounds  to- 
morrow, and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  I  can  safely  part  with  it. 
He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  I  cannot 
give  as  good  an  account  of  myself,  as  you  give  of  yourself.  For 
the  last  five  weeks,  I  have  been  more  nervous,  than  for  eight 
years  before.  My  nerves,  being  my  weakest  part,  are  of  course 
the  scene  of  conflict :  they  have,  in  similar  cases,  been  always  so 
with  me,  and  so  long  as  the  contention  lasts,  I  must  suffer  more 
or  less.  I  do  not  despair  of  being  relieved,  but  how  it  will  be  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  I  endeavor,  with  some  little  success,  not  to  be 
anxious.    In  truth,  to  be  nervously  unwell,  I  am  gently  affected ; 

'''  The  thoughtful  consideration  for  others,  shown  in  this  passage,  ia  peculiarly 
characteristic.  It  forcibly  reminds  the  editor  of  a  similar  circumstance,  at  the  time 
of  the  Bishop's  flTeat  illness,  in  18S7.  On  the  eve  of  his  attack,  he  had  written  to 
a  Dublin  booKseller  for  his  account,  thinking  the  amount  might  be  a  conyenience. 
The  answer  did  not  arrive,  until  the  day  after  his  seizure.  And  the  first  effort  of 
retuminff  speech  was  directed  to  convey  his  wish,  that  a  draft  shoukl  be  enclosed  by 
that  day  s  pott,  in  order  that  the  worthy  bookseller  might  not  experience  an  hour's 


needless  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  his  illness.  The  words  *  draw  .  .  write', 
(the  only  ones  he  could  articulate,  as  he  held  the  accounf,  in  his  remaining  hand, 
to  help  out  his  meaainc)  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  medical  gentlemen,  no 
less  than  on  the  other  tnends  present. . .  £p. 
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and  I  do  find,  that  in  such  a  case,  deefdy  formed  habits  of  sober 
devotion  are  the  best  and  sweetest  resource,  that  mortal  man 
could  be  blessed  with.  I  find  this,  I  say,  but*  by  no  means  in 
the  degree  which  I  could  wish.  I  possess  a  httle,  and  thank 
God  for  this  invaluable  caiholicon  ;  but  I  deeply  fee),  that  I  need 
still  more  and  more,  and  I  often  think  that  my  present  indispo- 
siticm  is  intended  to  teach  me  that  I  have  wants,  the  filling  up  of 
which,  ought  to  be  my  primary  and  paramount  object.  If  I 
learn  this  lesson  to  any  purpose,  all  will  be  well. 

Have  you  read  Q.'s  pamphlet?  If  I  conceive  aright,  he 
proceeds  upon  a  principle,  that  will  fall  to  die  ground  with  a 
touch ;  namely,  that  episcopal  power,  is  limited  by  the  canons. 
In  my  judgment,  this  must  be  wrong ;  because  bishops  ruled 
the  church,  before  any  of  those  English  canons  were  enacted. 
They,  therefore,  possessed  a  power,  which  the  canon-makers 
never  dreamed  of  abridging,  but  only  of  directing.  Their 
authority,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  collected  from  canons  alone, 
but  from  prescription  also  ;  were  it  otherwise,  a  bishop  would  be 
no  more  tluui  what  a  German  superintendent  is.  But  I  need 
not  ai^e  the  case  ;  the  following  two  passages  appear  to  settle 
it ;  that  is,  they  prove  Mr.  Q.  perfectly  adrift  as  to  authorities. 

He,  (Q )  says,  *  The  ri^t  does  not  appear  to  be  granted 

to  your  lordship,  either  by  the  statute,  or  &e  canon  law ;  that 
it  is  not  granted  by,  nor  even  claimed  under  the  former,  your 
lordship  will  readily  acknowledge ;  and  whether  by  the  latter, 
tiie  canons  which  relate  particularly  to  the  subject  of  preaching 
and  preachers,  must  testify.     We  shall  allow  them  to  speak  for 

themselves.     The  of  the  English  canons  ecclesiastical, 

&c.  &c.  .  .  so  he  proceeds  to  adduce  English  and  Irish  canons, 
until,  by  their  supposed  implication,  he  thmks  he  has  settled  the 
point. 

But,  says  Sir  John  Nicholl  (in  his  judgment  about  the  bap- 
tism of  dissenters)  *  The  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to 
be  deduced  from  ihe  ancient  general  canon  law ;  from  flie  par- 
ticular constitutions  made  in  this  country,  to  regulate  the  Eng- 
lish church  (meaning  evidently  before  the  Reformation) ;  firom 
our  own  canons,  &c.' 

Therefore  Mr.  Q.'s  reasonings  are  perfectly  inconclusive ; 
because  they  are  founded,  not  on  the  whole,  but  on  a  very 
limited  part,  of  the  law  of  the  English  church. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  a  long  letter  from  you ;  but, 
I  assure  you,  I  never  wish  you  to  give  me  that  pleasure,  at  the 
risk  of  hurt  to  yourself. 

Have  you  Dugald  Stewart's  book,  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind?  if  you  have,  read  the  introduction,  1st  and  2nd  part. 
I  think  you  will  see  in  it  a  remarkable  correspondence,  to  fiivor- 
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ite  views  of  yours  and  mine.  I  would  say  more  about  it*  if  I 
had  room. 

preached  a  sermon,  Sunday  se'nnight,  in  D        »  on 

dehghtiag  in  God;  about  which  he  said  to  Mr*  P«  L.,  that 
there  was  more  of  Knox  in  that  sermon,  than  in  any  other  he 
had  ever  preached*  I  have  deeply  comfortable  hopes  about 
him. 

The  Archbishop  has  returned  to  Ireland  much  better  than  he 
left  it  Miss  F.  begs  me  to  assure  you  of  her  great  pleasure* 
in  hearing  of  your  good  health  and  happiness. 

Bdieve  me  ever  yours, 

-  Alsz.  Knox» 


LETTER  Cin. 
To  Ji.  Knox,  E$q. 

AbiagtoD  Glcbe^  Not.  10.  1610. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
You  should  have  heard  from  me  many  days  ago,  had  I  not 
been  considerably  thrown  back,  by  the  transit  from  autumn  to 
winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  has  been  merely 
a  slight  constitutional  tax,  levied,  afler  the  manner  of  taxgatk- 
erers,  early  in  the  season.  If  this,  like  our  pecuniary  imports, 
is  to  be  paid  in  advance,  it  is  matter  of  comfort,  that  some  in- 
stalments have  alreadv  been  collected ;  but  the  grand  consola- 
tion of  all,  is,  that,  if  we  prove  faithful  subjects,  and  obedient 
children,  whatever  is  levied,  will  be  applied  to  our  own  imme- 
diate advantage.  In  this  view,  I  have  the  firmest  reliance,  that 
your  present  ailments  are,  at  this  moment,  producing  an  invalu- 
able effect,  noXv  jtvuareQOv  xi^vaov  dia  nvgog  doxifia^o/jiavov.  And 
when  all  is  over,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  and  mysterious 
part  of  the  divine  process,  that  will  be  regarded  with  greatest 
admiration,  and  most  unmixed  pleasure. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  determine,  whether 
I  may  not  have  been  intellectually  and  spiritually  retrograde. 
Certainly  my  mind  and  heart  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
exercised,  since  my  removal ;  yet,  as  I  believe  I  have,  through 
life,  been  more  formed  by  providential  events,  than  by  inward 
feelings,  and  as  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  both  yfvxv  and 
nvBv/ia  m^  not  have  been  receiving  almost  imperceptible  im- 
pressions, 1  am  not  inclined  to  despair.  It  is  certain,  that  all 
my  remarkable  movements ;  to  Derry ;  to  college ;  to  Swan- 
linbar ;  to  Dublin,  for  a  short,  but  menK>rable  interval ;  and  to 
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Cashel ;  have  been  attended  by,  and,  in  a  good  measure,  pro- 
ductive of,  great  changes  in  my  mental  habits.  To  recapittdate 
these  would  be  tedious,  but  thej  are  impressed  with  great  vivid- 
ness on  my  mind  ;  and  I  am  not  without  frequent  and  flatter- 
ing hopes,  that  diis  last  movement  of  mine,  may  prove  die 
means  of  giving  me,  in  due  lime,  more  expansion  and  excur- 
siveness  of  imagination  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  that 
by  calling  me  forth,  at  least,  to  the  occasional  exercise  of  cour- 
tesies, before  out  of  my  power,  it  may  greatly  tend  to  rub  off 
comers,  to  smooth  asperities,  to  make  me,  in  a  word,  some- 
what a  different  fellow-traveller,  from  him,  with  whom,  in  the 
year  1809,  your  patience  and  good  nature  were  so  often  put  to 
the  test.  Reading  and  writing  have  been  almost  wholly  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  may  be  well,  that,  in  these  respects,  the  ground 
should  for  a  time  ue  fallow.  Meanwhile,  the  materials  of  fu- 
ture occupation  have  been  rolling  in  my  mind ;  whether  at  any 
time  to  be  brought  forth  and  compacted,  is  another  question. 

I  thank  you  for  your  observations  on  Q.'s  pamphlet  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it 

I  have  not  Dugald  Stewart ;  but  I  recollect  being  forcibly 
struck,  and  greatly  delighted,  by  a  quotation  from  him,  in  a  note 
to  Tillers  on  the  Reformation  pp.  26.  •  .  33.  When  1  suffi- 
ciently recover  from  the  pressure  of  paying  1270/.  for  my  house, 
to  become  a  book-buyer,  (should  that  ever  be  the  case,)  Dugald 
Stewart  should,  I  think,  be  among  my  purchases. 

It  affords  me  sincere  gratification  to  hear  such  a  report  of  our 

amiable  and  excellent  friend •     I  trust  he  will  even  outdo 

his  prognostics.     I  beg  my  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Fergusson  : 
and  trust  that  you  will  not  fail,  also,  to  say  every  thing  that  I 

wish  to  be  said  for  me,  to  our  invaluable  friends  at  B ,  and 

at  D  Glebe. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  was  the  author  of  a 
small  treatise  on  me  Covenants,  published  1673,  to  which 
Baxter  prefixed  a  pre&tory  address  ?  It  says  capital  things,  in 
favor  of  moral  qualincations  being  indispensable  to  justification. 
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LETTER  CIV. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Glukeen,  Bortiioleigfa,  S4.  18101 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  been  gready  grieved  and  alanned  by  hearing,  that  both 
Miss  Fergusson  and  you  have  been  very  unwell :  my  hope  is, 
that  the  report  has  exceeded  the  reality ;  and,  at  all  events,  that 
the  worst  is  now  over ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  consolation,  if 
I  could  have  even  a  line  from  yourself,  by  return  of  post,  direct- 
ed here  ;  or  if  you  would  even  commission  Michael  to  write  a 
line.  As  I  propose  leaving  this  on  Wednesday,  a  letter  written 
so  late  as  Tuesday,  had  better  be  directed  to  Cashel. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  T  had  a  communication  from  the 
Archbishop,  through  M ,  on  die  subject  of  Mr.  M'Connick. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  deeply  I  am  gratified,  at  this  result 
of  your  kind  interference.  Mr.  M'C.  is  ready  to  accede  to  die 
proposed  exchange,  and  I  had  hoped  to  setde  all  matters  this 
iteek,  at  Cashel.  The  present  nse  of  income,  indeed,  will 
be  very  inconsiderable ;  but  it  will  be  to  me  a  most  pleasant 
circumstance,  to  have  my  nearest  connections  thus  brought 
within  my  reach ;  and  though  I  do  not  consider  the  Archbishop 
at  all  pledged  to  any  further  measure,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the 
hope,  that  Mr.  M'C.'s  character  and  conduct,  will  be  the  means 
of  procuring  him,  in  due  time,  another  step  in  hb  profession* 

You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  that  I  have  begun,  in  some 
measure,  to  resume  my  interrupted  studies ;  not  indeed  in  i\ 
laborious  way,  but  so  far,  that  I  think  I  understand,  as  I  peyer 
did  before,  our  Lord's  parting  prayer,  St.  John,  xvii.  I  qou- 
ceive  it  is  a  thorough  clue  to  the  whole  of  the  christian  system ; 
and  that,  from  it,  can  be  irrefragably  deduced,  not  only  Uie  dis- 
tinct departments  of  aQerfj,  and  aXtidsw,  but  also  the  whole 
economy  which  is  unfolded  in  the  Episde  to  the  Ephesians.  I 
meditate  writing  a  discourse  on  dus  wonderful  chapter;  an 
arduous  undertaking,  indeed ;  but  which  will  afibrd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  my  taste  for  accumulation,  condensation,  and 
arrangement  Should  I  even  fail  in  the  object  of  writing  a 
sermon,  I  trust  I  shall  be  repaid,  by  attaining  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct conception,  as  well  of  the  most  striking  parallel  passages, 
as  of  this  chapter  itself. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  I  came  to  Cashel  Wednesday ; 
and  though  disappointed  of  meeting  the  Archbishop,  met  a  most 
cordial  and  truly  gratif3ring  reception  from  Miss  B .     H.  W. 


so 

desires  his  best  regardsy  and  joins  wi<b  me  in  requesting  a  line 
from  yourself  or  Michael,  on  Monday,  as  he  is  anxious  to  hear 
of  Miss  F.  andyourself. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

£yer  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  92. 

To  the  Rw.  J.  JM. 

Dvmaa  St.,  Nov.  26.  1610. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer,  at  once  prompt  and 
satisfactory,  to  your  kind  and  acceptable  letter.  Miss  F.  is,  I 
thank  Ood,  a  great  deal  better :  her  strength  is  slow  in  return- 
ing, but  her  complaints  are  gone.  She  is,  this  day,  sitting  up 
in  her  chair. 

My  nerves  have  been  unusually  discomposed,  now  for  some 
months ;  you  may  judjge,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  things  for 
the  last  two  weeks  dm  not  serve  my  health.  The  day  Mr. 
M—  saw  me,  I  was  peculiariy  out  of  sorts,  having  closed 
my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  only,  for  two  nights,  and  being  by 
no  means  sanjEuine  about  die  third  night.  I  idept,  however ; 
and,  in  spite  of  my  nerves,  am  greatly  comforted  by  Miss  F.'s 
convalescence.  1  ou^  to  say  that  my  nerves  have  not  been 
very  bad.  My  mind  does  for  me,  through  God's  mercy,  what  it 
could  not  have  done  formerly ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no 
cause  for  talking  sadly.  I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  best,  that  I 
should  be  as  I  am ;  and  I  humbly  hope,  that  I  shall  not  be 
afflicted  above  my  strength.  I  have  had  feelings,  already, 
enough  to  show  me,  that  some  degree  of  suffering  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  resources ;  and  as  to 
the  future,  I  leave  it  in  that  gracious  hand,  ^^ch  has  ordered 
all  things  for  me,  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  moment, 
*  so  sweetly  and  so  weU.'*    I  dare  say  you  will  write  a  most  in- 

*  Throughout  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Knox  frequently  makes  dlosion  to  hit 
own  provideBtial  trials,  some  notice  of  which,  maj,  therefore,  interest  the  reader. 
From  his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  afiticted  with  attacks  of  epilepsj,  attended  bj 
depression  of  spirits^  amounting^  freauently,  to  mental  distress  of  the  most  painfiu 
character.  This  visitation  continuea  to  return,  at  intervals,  until  Mr.  Knox  had 
paned  his  fortieth  year,  when  (as  the  editor  has  had  it  from  his  own  lips)  on  his 
takinff  the  resolution  to  retire  from  public  life,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  *  to  give  up  the 
worldr,  the  disorder  totally  dis^pearcd ;  nor  did  he  experience  a  smsle  recurrence 
of  his  constitutional  malady,  or  of  mental  dejection,  from  that  perio<(  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  July  18,  1631.    But  the  remaikable  feature  of  tm  very  remarkable 
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teresting  dissMtation,  on  the  17ih  chapter  of  St  John ;  but  I 
doubt  £e  possibility  of  a  sermon,  reihaps  you  hope  better 
respecting  itk6  people  of  this  generation,  than  I  do ;  but  I  think 

caae,  b,  th«t  Mr.  Knox's  venerablo  guide,  Mr.  Wesley,  so  etrly  ai  the  year  1776, 
foresaw  and  foretold  the  course  of  thii^,  which  actually  took  place ;  as  will  appoar 
fipom  the  following  extracts  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  K.,  then  a  boy.  A  copy  of  tiiese 
letters,  in  Mr.  Knox's  handwriting,  and  given  by  him,  many  years  ago,  to  tne  Bishop 
of  Iiimerick,  is  now  in  the  editor^  possession. 

'London,  Jan.  27.  1778. 
'My  dkah  AlicKj 

*  Tour  illness  will  contmue  just  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  repress  the  fire  of 
youth,  to  keep  you  dead  to  the  world,  and  to  prevent  your  seeking  happiness,  whore 
tt  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  found.  Considered  in  Uiis  view,  it  is  a  great  blessing, 
and  a  proof  of  God's  watchful  care  over  you.  I  cannot  but  aamire  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  divine  Providence,  with  regara  to  you.  As  you  have  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  as  you  have  a  tender  indulgent  parent,  as  you  have  a  na- 
tural sprightliness  and  flow  of  spirits ;  you  must,  in  ail  probability,  have  excited  the 
admiration  or  affection  of  your  relations  and  aa]uaintance,  and  nave  placed  your 
hairiness  therein,  had  not  so  wonderful  a  counterpoise  been  prepared  tor  yon.  A 
common  illness,  and  especially  a  transient  one,  would  by  no  means  have  answered 
the  intention,  or  saved  you  either  from  admiring  yoursoUl  or  being  admired  by  oth- 
ers. Therefore,  Grod  keeps  you  long  in  his  school,  the  very  beet  wherein  infinite 
wisdom  could  place,  that  you  may  thoroughly  learn  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  to  seek  all  your  happmess  only  in  God. 

'Wishing  every  blessing  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Knox,  and  the  little  ones,  I  remain, 

<  Yours  affeccionately, 

*J.  Wbslbt,' 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  April  1.  of  the  same  year:  'Tour  depression  of  spirit 
is  a  bodily,  as  well  as  spiritual  malady.  And  it  is  permitted,  to  repress  (he  fire  of 
youth,  and  to  wean  you  from  the  desure  of  earthly  things,  to  teach  you  that  happy 

Wealth,  honor,  pleasure,  and  what  else 

This  short-enauring  world  can  give ; 
Tempt  as  ye  will,  my  heart  repels, 

To  Christ  alone  resolved  to  live. 

'Edinburgh,  May  28,  1776. . .  I  judge  your  disorder  to  be  but  partly  natural, 
and  partly  divine ;  the  gift  (^  God,  perhaps  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  to  balance 
the  natural  petulance  of  youth,  to  save  you  from  foolish  desires,  and  to  keep  you 
steady  in  the  pursuit  of  that  better  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  you. 
Whether  you  nave  more  or  less  sorrow,  it  matters  not ;  you  want  only  more  nuth. 
This  is  the  one  point.  . .  Dare  to  believe !  On  Christ  lay  hold !  See  all  your  sins 
on  Jesus  laid,  and  by  his  stripes  you  are  healed.* 

*  Bristol,  March  19, 1777. . .  If  the  returns  of  your  disorder  are  more  and  more 
(gentle,  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  bo,  at  length,  totally  removed.  Very  probably 
if  you  live  to  five  or  six  and  twenty,  your  constitution  will  take  a  new  turn.  But  it 
is  certainly  the  desifn  of  Him  that  loves  you  to  heal,  both  body  and  soul ;  and  pos- 
sibly he  delays  the  healing  of  the  former,  that  the  cure  of  the  latter  may  keep 
pace  with  it.  AtUUa  great  lo»9  to  Ion  an  t^ffUcUony  he  would  not  have  you 
lose  what  you  have  suffered.  I  trust  it  wUl  not  be  lost,  but  will  be  for  your  profit, 
that  you  may  be  a  partaker  of  his  holiness.  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  has  given  you, 
. .  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  it  is  a  pledge  of  greater  things 
to  come.    How  soon  ?  Perhaps  to-day !' 

« Bristol,  July  29, 1777. . .  No !  God  hath  not  forgotten  you.  Tou  must  not  say 
he  hideth  away  his  fiuse,  and  he  will  never  see  it.  Surely  God  hath  seen  it,  and  he 
cannot  despise  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  But  he  frequently  delays  giving  bo- 
dily health,  till  he  heals  both  body  and  soul  together.  Perhaps  this  is  his  design 
concerning  you.    Butwhy  do  you  not  go  to  the  salt  water?    If  you  are  short   of 


they  have  as  little  diapoeition  to  give  attention  to  that  whidi  ia 
worth  being  attended  to,  as  any  of  their  predecesscHiB. 

*  Still  ffovern  thoa  my  tone. 
Urmnia !  and  fit  aucUenee  find,  though  /eto.' 

Fewness  and  fitness  are  as  near  neighbors  still,  I  fear,  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Milton. 

A  propos,  of  fewness  and  fitness  being  near  neighbors,  I  am 
led  to  doubt  the  meaning  given  by  Hierocles,  to  a  passage  in 
the  golden  verses. 

Mij^  exOatqe  tpiXov  Qor,  dpux^taSog  sivexa  fuxgt^g 
Oqqa  dvvtf'  dvvafug  ^a^  ayayK^g  syyvOi^  raiSK 

Hierocles  explains  this,  as  if  it  meant  to  say,  that  necessity 
ehcited  power ;  whereas  I  conceive  what  is  said,  is,  that  he, 
^o  now  has  power,  may  very  speedily  become  the  victim  of 
necessity.  He  who  can  threaten  to-day,  may  be  the  object  of 
derision  to-morrow.  It  is  thus  I  would  understand  dwafug  yag 
apayx^g  syyvOk  rat8&.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  good  argument  for 
not  being  harsh  to  a  friend,  since,  next  turn,  you  may  need  his 
friendship. 

Last  night,  I  met  an  account  of  faith,  in  St  Bernard,  which 
I  thought  worth  copying  into  my  scrap-book. 

*  Justus  ex  tide  vivit'  et  ^  Hsec  est  victoria  qufle  vincit  mundum, 
fides  nostra.  Habc  est,  qu8B  velut  quoddam  stemitatis  exem- 
plar prseterita,  simul  et  preesentia  ac  futura,  sinu  quodam  vasti»- 
simo  comprehendit ;  et  nihil  ei  prsetereat,  i^l  pereat,  prsseat  ni- 
hil.'   Is  not  this  like  Johnson's  fine  passage  ? 

Townson  has  reached  Dublin.  There  are  three  new  sermons 
in  the  second  volume,  which  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  make  every 
one  who  can  appreciate  those  matters,  anxious  to  have  as  many 

money,  let  me  hare  the  pleasure  of  assistins  you  a  little.  Meantime  I  gire  you 
a  word  for  your  coosideration.  <  Why  ait  thou  to  heavy  oh  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Oh  put  thy  trust  in  Goo,  for  I  shall  yet  give  him 
thanks,  who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.'  Peace  be  with  all  your 
spirits! 

*I  am  yours  aflectionately, 

*JoHir  Wkslcy.' 

However  to  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Knox's  health  of  body, 
and  peace  of  mind,  were  restored  in  the  one  hour,  after  a  last  severe  illness,  whicn 
revived  all  his  best  early  impressions,  when  in  England^  about  the  doee  of  the  last 
century.  As  he  expressed  nimself  to  the  editor, . . '  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since 
I  gave  up  the  world,  for  conscience  sake ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present,  I  have 
never  had  a  return  of  my  illness,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  have  enjoyed  uninteiv 
rupted  peace.'  And  so  it  was  to  the  end.  It  was  the  editor's  happmess  to  know, 
from  a  common  friend,  who  witnessed  the  departure  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God, 
that  all  was  peace  at  the  last. 
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of  his  finished  sermons,  as  Ckurion  possesses.  Probably  they 
are  given,  to  excite  such  a  requisition.  You  wiU  see  them  at 
Cashel,  as  the  Archbishop  has  got  the  two  yolumes. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  have  seen  the  notion  of  the  sacrar 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper  I  have  been  dwelling  upon,  more 
simply  and  more  strongly  represented  than  by  Townson,  in  one 
of  the  little  critical  discourses  in  his  life.  No,  I  find  Mr.  C« 
extracts  it  from  a  sermon.  I  am  wrong  now  through  inadver- 
tence, and  was  right  He  is  speaking  of  St.  Paul's  assertion  of 
the  receivers  becoming  one  body,  and  he  says,  *  Christ  only 
could  originally  constitute  such  a  body,  and  his  power  and  en- 
ergy must  be  perpetuaUy  necessary,  to  animate  and  compiust  it 
(Ephes.  iv.  16.) :  without  him,  the  Head,  no  social  act  of  any 
number  of  christians  can  avail  any  thing  to  that  purpose.  But, 
by  verse  17.,  the  joint  participation  of  the  sacramental  bread, 
does  avail  to  that  purpose.  It  must  be,  therefore,  because  he  is 
present  in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  and  hath  appointed 
it  as  a  means,  by  which  he  imparts,  and  the  faithful  receive,  of 
that  sanctifying  spirit,  which  unites  the  members  to  the  head  and 
to  each  other,  and  compacts  the  whole  into  one  body.  This  im- 
parting and  receiving  must,  then,  be  imj^ed,  in  the  communion 
of  V.  16.  ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  is  adequate  to  the  efiect, 
which,  by  verse  17.,  is  annexed  to  the  joint  partaking  of  this  one 
bread  and  wine.' 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  93. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Jan.  23.  1811.  Dawson  St. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Long  or  short,  a  letter  you  must  have  by  this  night's  maiL  I 
would  fain  have  answered  your  last,  on  the  day  of  its  receipt ; 
but  f  was  prevented  by  various  circumstances.  Among  the  rest, 
by  a  mind  occupied  with  law.  I  was  called  suddenly,  on  busi- 
ness of  that  disagreeable  description,  from  B.,  on  Friday  the 
11th ;  and  am  now  only  beginning  to  be  at  rest,  from  Ihe  ap^ 
prehensions  of  legal  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  that  sum- 
mons excited.  I  have  had,  within  these  two  days,  a  letter  from 
the  solicitor  on  the  opposite  side,  which  speaks  an  amicable  lan- 
guage ;  so  ^t  I  now  entertain  good  hope  of  not  having  to  pass 
tiurough  the  ordeal  of  settling  an  account,  which  began  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  closed  (as  to  guardianship)  between  seven- 
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teen  and  eighteen  yean  ago,  • .  before  a  nmster  in  chanceiyy  ev- 
eiy  thii^  tbKt  I  have  heard  of  the  animal  so  deniMuinated,  being 
to  me  a  source  of  terror. 

I  hear  with  pleasure  jrour  account  of  your  health,  and  I  hope 
that  at  length  nothing  will  remain,  outw^Jid  or  inwaid,  to  cause 
you  real  pain.  I  thank  God,  I  grow  b'etter,  and  am,  on  the 
whole,  in  point  of  health,  in  a  sufficiently  encouraging  state.  I 
have  passed  through  much  uneasiness,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  months.  Miss  F.'s  dangerous  illness,  such  at  least  it 
threatened  to  be,  pressed  hard  upon  me.  Never  before  did  I 
feel  so  much,  from  an  extrinsic  cause ;  but  God  was  good  to 
me  in  that  most  important  instance,  and  indeed  has  been  so  in 
eveiy  other,  so  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  better  satisfied  with  my 
securities  for  peace  and  comfort,  than  I  ever  was  beibie. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  write  a  long  letter,  for  at  this  moment  I 
am  engaged  in  one  of  my  voluminous  ones  to  Mr.  Parken,  the 
editor  of  the  Eclectic.  The  subject  is  F^nelon,  whose  new  life 
he  wished  me  to  review.  As  he  sent  me  a  present  of  the  book 
(2  vols.  8vo.)  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make  some  return ;  and 
being  resolved  against  it,  in  bis  way,  all  that  remained  was,  to 
show  gratitude  in  a  way  of  my  own.  My  object  is,  to  detect 
tile  faults  in  F^nelon's  system  of  devotion,  by  showing  the  op- 
Dositeness  of  its  leading  features,  to  ihcU  nature,  wbuch  God 
nas  formed  us  with ;  that  word,  which  he  has  provided  to  be  our 
guide ;  and  that  providence,  by  which  he  *  ordereth,  all  things, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  Mysticism,  or  quietbm  (in  a 
word)  would  have  the  mere  mind  itself,  without  any  of  its  instru- 
mental powers,  not  exercised  upon  (for  how  could  that  be,  with- 
out memory,  reflection,  conception,  &e.)  but  absorbed  in  God  ; 
and  to  make  this  absorption  simple,  as  well  as  effectual,  the  in- 
strumental powers  are  not  merely  lefl  out,  but  they  are  shut  out 
They  may  still  serve  purposes  in  this  life,  but  they  have  no 
place  in  perfect  religion.  This  consists  in  one  simple  act,  or 
habit,  wluch  becomes  the  more  genuine  and  pure,  the  less  we 
think  about  it  In  fact,  to  think  about  it,  is  to  adulterate  it ; 
for  we  cannot  think  about  it,  without  em[^ying,  more  or  less* 
the  instrumental  powers  of  our  mind,  which  are  discarded  by 
the  leading  principles  of  the  sjnstem. 

Christianity,  on  the  contnuy,  takes  mankind  as  it  is,  and,  in 
its  purview,  leaves  out  nothing ;  affording  an  antidote,  for  every 
moral  poison ;  a  medicine,  for  eveiy  moral  disease ;  and  pro- 
viding, at  the  same  time,  imfaiting  aid,  attraction,  and  occupa- 
tion, for  oveiT  faculty,  and  every  taste  of  the  soul.  *  The  occa- 
sion', says  William  Law,  *  of  pereons  of  great  piety  and  devo- 
tion having  fallen  into  great  delusion,  was,  that  they  made  a 
saint  of  die  natural  man ;  my  meaning*,  adds  he, '  is,  they  con- 
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flidered  dieir  whole  nature,  as  the  subject  of  religion,  and  divine 
graces.'  Bnthow  signally  does  St  Paul  do  t£s  yery  thing,  in 
that  luminous  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians,  v.  23.  This  single 
verse  overthrows  mysticism  ;  I  mean,  in  that  transcendental  no- 
tion of  it,  which  F4nelon»  and  Law,  and  all  the  German  mys- 
tics, have  inculcated. 

The  new  edition  of  Townson  has  in  it  three  heretofore  unpub- 
lished sermons ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  editor,  (Churton)  that 
he  has  a  great  number  of  the  same  kind.*  If  so,  I  conceive 
that  they  will  be  a  treasure  such  as  rarely  comes  abroad.  One 
of  the  sermons  is  on  the  Rechabites  ;  a  perfect  model,  in  my 
mind,  for  that  species  of  sennon.  The  whole  is  in  the  best 
manner,  but  the  concluding  part  admirable.  It  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  church-of-England  preaching ;  such,  I  deliberately 
say,  as  has  hardly  yet  been  equalled.  '  It  is',  said  Mrs.  P.  L., 
'  what  none  but  a  churchman  could  have  written.' 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  94. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Bellevue,  June  13.  1811. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  will  be  ready  to  think  I  am  forgetting  you,  but  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  reality.  The  truth  is,  I  h^xive  hem  occupi- 
ed, and  I  am  very  lazy.  Once,  I  liked  writing  better  tlmn 
reading ;  now,  I  like  reading  better  than  writing.  The  cause  of 
the  cl^mge  is,  I  conceive,  twofold,  improvement  in  one  respect, 
and  declension  in  another.  I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  more 
tranquil  in  mental  habits  and  feelings,  than  I  was  formerly,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  the  same  stimulus,  to  excite  my  attention ; 
and  I  have  eommencing  infirmity  of  body,  which  makes  exertion 
of  whatever  kind  less  agreeable.  I  humbly  hope,  the  first  of 
these  causes  will  increase  more  and  more ;  and  that  I  shall  have 
resolution  not  to  yield,  unnecessarily,  to  the  latter.  If  inclina- 
tion could  trace  its  movements  on  paper,  without  corporal  instru- 
mentality, you  should  have  heard  from  me  long  since.  I  think 
of  you  continually ;   right  glad  was  I,  therefore,  to  receive  a 

good  account  of  you,  a  short  time  since,  from ,  and  to  be 

ftjrtfaer  assured  of  your  good  health,  by  your  brother,  who  was  at 

♦  A  selection  from  these  sermons  was  afterwards  privately  printed,  and  even* 
tually  published,  by  Bishop  Jebb.  . .  Ed. 
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_  -  church,  on  Sundajr  morning  last.  To  have  these  reports 
confirmed  by  yourself,  will  be  stiff  more  comfortable ;  f<»>,  after 
all,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  a  person  is,  in  all  respects, 
except  himself. 

I  did  not  come  to  this  place,  until  the  28th  of  last  month.  I 
stayed  a  week  in  town  beyond  what  I  could  have  made  conve- 
nient, in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  new  president  of  Maynooth, 
Dr.  Everard ;  whom  I  could  not  have  seen  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, during  the  preceding  week,  as  he  could  have  given  me 
nothing  to  eat,  it  being  rogation  week.  I  waited,  therefore,  for 
a  convenient  day  ;  viz.  Monday,  27th,  and  I  was  fully  compen- 
sated. So  much  cordially  pious  talk,  I  never  heard  from  a 
Jl.  C.  priest  before.  I  hope  and  believe  he  is  a  good  man. 
He  seemed  to  love  the  subject,  and  to  have  that  understand- 
ing of  it,  which  feeling  alone  can  give.  Along  with  this,  he  is 
perfectly  a  gentleman,  clearly  loves  literature,  is  zealously  loyal, 
and  as  liberal  as  is  consistent  with  the  substance  of  his  belief. 
His  expressions,  on  this  last  point,  were  peculiarly  satisfoctory. 
In  short,  what  he  said,  came  up  to  every  thing  I  could  look  for. 
Had  he  said  more,  he  would  have  proved  himself,  what  neither 
you  nor  I  wish  such  persons  to  be,  a  latitudinarian.  He  receiv- 
ed my  visit  with  cordiality,  and  expressed  the  warmest  approba- 
tion of  my  pamphlet.  He  said  he  had  read  it  with  heartfelt 
pleasure,  as  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  R.  C.'s  in  it,  had  ever 
been  his  own :  and  that  nothing  was  nearer  his  heart,  than  that 
they  should  be  so  felt,  on  the  one  side,  and  so  credited,  on  the 
other,  as  to  promote  and  cherish  that  christian  sympathy,  which, 
in  God^s  good  time,  might  bring  about  an  outward  as  well  as 
inward  union.  On  the  whole,  I  never  heard,  nor  could  expect 
to  hear,  any  R.  C.  speak  more  the  language,  and  breathe  more 
the  spirit,  of  unfeigned  christian  charity.  His  sentiments,  res- 
pecting the  official  duties,  were  remarkably  what  they  ought  to 
be.  fie  is  careful  to  difiuse  a  classical  taste,  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  Irish  Roman  GathoUc  priests  can  be  kept  moral,  only 
by  being  made  intellectual. 

He  is  anxious,  also,  if  government  afford  him  the  means,  to 
give  them  knowledge  of  botany,  and  agricultural  science,  in  or- 
der to  fit  them,  not  only  for  living  independently  of  low  gratifica- 
tions, but  for  diffusing  useful  information.  That  every  such 
meaos  is  necessaiy  to  introduce  decency  amongst  them,  is  but 
too  evident;  when,  dierefore,  there  is  a  disposition  to  set  those 
means  in  operation,  it  will  be  in&tuation  not  to  second  the  en- 
deavor. 

When  I  came  here,  I  brought  with  me  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, son  to  a  Count  M*C-< — ,  of  Toulouse,  with  whose  sit- 
uation, before  the  revolution,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  were  so  well  ac- 
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quaiBted,  as  to  make  mj  young  friend  an  intereeting  visitant* 
He  came  with  the  intention  c^  spending  two,  or  at  most  three 
days,  but  staid  till  last  Monday ;  that  was,  within  one  day  of  a 
fortnight  He  was  detained  by  pure  liking,  every  thing  exceed- 
ing lus  expectation.  He,  also,  was  very  much  liked,  so  that 
my  entire  expectation  was  more  than  fulfilled.  I  wished  to  tiy 
an  experiment,  for  proofs  or  disproof,  of  my  theory  of  possible 

christian  harmony.    J.  M*C was  the  very  subject  for  my 

purpose :  for,  with  a  good  education,  and  a  most  acutely  dis« 
corning  mind,  he  is  devoted  to  his  religion,  even  in  its  minute 
observances.  Still,  he  recognized  the  religion  of  this  house, 
as  of  an  uncommonly  right  sort,  for  one  without  the  pale. 
Such  conversation  he  had  met  no  where^  since  he  left  France, 
except  at  Doctor  Moylan's  in  Corik.*  Whether  this  opinion 
will  remain  firm  when  I  meet  him  again,  or  whether  reflection 
will  suggest  doubts,  I  know  not  If  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
but  thathe  shall  still  feel  the  same  kindly  respect,  I  must  deem 
my  doctrine  confirmed. 

I  began  thb  letter,  as  you  have  seen,  on  the  18th ;  and  I  am 
now  attempting  to  complete  it  on  the  19th.  The  explanation  is, 
I  have  been  sick  in  the  mean  time. 

When  M'C—  heard  —  one  day  talk  looselyabout  epis- 
copacy, he  drew  me  suddenly  aside,  and  said,  *  nhen  I  hear 
these  things,  how  I*  njoice  in  m^y  settledness.'  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  he  was  not  unsettled,  but 
that,  whatever  he  miffht  think,  I  was  as  settled  as  he  was. 
This,  at  first,  appeared  odd  to  him,  but  he  began  to  see  there 
was  something  meant ;  for  he  said,  *  You  surely,  being  what 
you  are,  have  much  more  merit  than  me ;  for  that  temperance 
and  submissiveness  which  our  minds  contract,  throush  irresiBti- 
ble  training,  you  have  sought  and  acquired,  through  me  choice.' 
He  tells  me,  he  owes  all  me  sense  of  reli^on  he  now  has,  to  a 
brother ;  and,  by  wbj  of  highly  commenduiff  what  I  say  to  him, 
he  sometimes  says  with  warmth,  *  Oh,  how  Tike  my  brother  you 
talk  tome!  Since  I  parted  from  him,  I  have  only  met  another 
(a  French  abb^  in  Mng^land)  and  yourself,  that  have  brought 
him  before  me.  Even  in  matters  of  religion,  I  could  trust  you 
as  I  could  a  priest'  And  yet,  he  has  said,  *  StiU  I  wish  you 
were  what  /  am ;  for  if,  in  your  present  circumstances,  you  are 
what  you  are,  what  would  you  not  be  then  V  On  such  occasions, 
I  take  pains  to  assure  him,  that  as  far  as  man  can  be  immutable, 
I  am ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  settled,  than  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  my  being  what  I  am. 

You  will  observe,  wi£  all  this,  I  do  not  set  down  this  interesting 

*  The  late  titular  bishop.  . .  Ep. 
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young  man,  as  paaaessed  of  efficient  piety.  He  does  not  cooaider 
himself  in  this  view,  and  I  almost  fear,  there  are  SMne  nation- 
al hindrances  to  it,  contracted  through  prejudice  against  Jansen- 
ism. His  ideas  approach  a  little,  towards  our  anti-fanaticism. 
But  the  habits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  the  resources 
c^  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  make  it  easier  to  meet  and  com- 
bat such  notions,  than  it  would  be  amongst  us.  The  respect  for 
the  Fathers,  in  particular,  gives  the  person,  who  defends  vital  pi- 
ety, an  unspeakable  advantage.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion 
had  answered  no  other  purpose,  than  to  keep  up  this  respect,  there 
would  be  indemnification  for  all  its  crudities.  But  I  doubt  much, 
if  there  is  not  a  distinct  mental  acquirement  aimed  at,  and  pro- 
vided for,  in  every  one  of  those  seeming  def<mnities.  This,  I 
have  seen  for  myself,  in  some  instances,  and  you  have  taught 
me  to  discover  it,  in  others ;  and  until  there  is  a  disposition,  and 
a  ci^pacity,  on  our  part,  to  receive  these  blessings  mentally,  they 
must  remain  in  their  corporeal  enshrinement,  ill-fevored  as  it 
may  be.  How  we  shall  be  amazed,  when  fiilly  admitted  into 
the  Laboratory  of  Eternal  Providence  !  What  use  shall  we  see, 
in  things  deemed  useless !  What  benefit,  in  things  deemed  most 
pernicious  I  I  suspect,  not  a  little  pains  has  been  used,  to 
prevent  difierences  being  prematurely  made  up.  I  imagine 
this  has  been  peculiarly  the  case,  m  the  instance  of  our- 
selves, and  the  R.  C.  church.  Deep  measures  have  been 
taken,  for  making  our  reunion  practicable,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  ;  but  little  less  deep  measures  have,  also,  been  taken,  for 
keeping  it  ofi*,  until  that  time  should  be  '  fully  come.'  Such  a 
measure  I  take  to  be,  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the 
year  (I  think)  1216,  under  Innocent  the  III.)  Until  then,  the 
actual  tenet  of  transubstantiation  had  not  been  enjoined ;  and 
the  believer  in  the  real  presence,  was  equally  catholic,  whether 
he  did,  or  did  not,  suppose  a  change,  in  the  substance  of  the  ele- 
ments. Accordingly,  our  church  is  undeniably  catholic,  accord- 
ing to  the  catholicity  which  preceded  that  period ;  but  what  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  pronounced,  we  resist,  and  must  resist. 
I  am  ready  to  think  this  will  prove,  our  last  remaining  barrier  to 
coalescence.  Had  Archbishop  Wake  known  as  much,  as  I  hap- 
pen bv  this  time  to  know,  of  the  differences  between  us,  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  would  not  have  written  a  second  letter  on 
the  subject.  He  would  have  seen,  at  once,  that  the  project 
was  as  unfeasible,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  as  a  camel  going  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  Our  Savior's  resource,  in  the  case  he 
had  in  view,  can  alone  make  hope  rational,  in  the  other.  And 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  strengthen  such  hope,  the  language  ia  re- 
markably  varied,  in  the  diflerent  evangelists.  In  one,  it  says 
all  things  are  possible,  but  in  another,  more  strongly  as  well  as 


more  defmithrely,  *  nothing  shall  be  impossible.'  In  which 
words,  there  is  a  fine  intimation,  that  many  things,  at  first  view, 
and  in  eariier  stages  of  the  process,  deemed  utterly  impractica- 
ble, shall,  notwithstanding,  in  due  season,  have  their  perfect 
accomfdishroent  The  difficulty,  in  such  a  case  ^  that  just 
referred  to,  will  arise  from  the  distinction  maintained  by  the 
ohureh  of  Rome,  between  matters  of  discipline,  and  matters  of 
fiiith.  Even  general  councils  are  held  fallible,  respecting  the 
former ;  so  that  no  embarrassment  can  arise,  in  altering  mere 
matters  of  practice,  should  motives  occur  for  such  alteration. 
But  a  point  of  belief,  once  established,  is  less  manageable  ;  for, 
in  this  itistance,  infallibility  is  contended  for.  Now,  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  Lateran,  is  held  to  concern  a  point  of  faith ; 
so  that  ever  since  that  determination,  it  is  exfide^  that  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine,  is,  by  the  power  of  Christ,  changed 
into  the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood ;  the  species  or  op- 
pearanees  of  bread  and  wine  still  remaining. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors,  whatever  they  may  imag* 
ine,  are  hampered  with  this  strange  dogma,  and  that  they  are 
forced  to  relieve  themselves,  by  virtually  denying  in  one  sense, 
what  they  maintain  in  words,  seems  obvious,  from  all  their  at- 
tempts at  explanation.  For  example,  when,  immediately  afler 
the  foregoing  proposition,  it  is  added,  '  But  Christ  is  not  present 
in  this  Sacrament,  according  to  his  natural  way  of  existence, 
that  is,  with  extension  of  parts,  &c.,  but  in  a  supernatural  mai^ 
ner,  one  and  the  same  in  so  many  places  ;  his  presence,  there- 
fore, is  real  and  substantial,  but  sacramental ;  not  exposed  to 
the  external  sejises,  or  obnoxious  to  corporal  contingencies.' 
On  the  ground  of  this  explanation,  I  would  merely  ask.  What 
is  that  substance  of  the  bread,  which  goes  away  (no  matter 
how)  in  such  a  change  ?  and  what  necessity  can  there  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  any  thing  material  being  removed,  in 
order  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  alteration  so  defined.  No 
particle  of  glass  need  be  displaced  or  decomposed,  in  order  to 
the  passing  of  light :  Why  1  because  the  subtle  nature  of 
light,  finds  no  obstacle,  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  density, 
nor  evidently  in  any  other  property  which  pure  glass  possesses  ; 
consequently,  not  in  any  thing  we  can  call  its  substance.  How 
insi^portable  then  is  the  position,  that  a  natural  substance  must 
pass  away,  in  order  to  an  acknowledged  supernatural  effect 
being  produced,  on  it,  or  through  it ;  or  that,  that  which  is  local 
must  go  off,  to  make  way  for  that  which  has  no  relation  to 
place ;  having  no  extension  of  parts,  which  constitutes  all  we 
can  conceive  of  such  relation. 

That  divine  wisdom  has  some  method  in  store,  of  striking 
off  this  mental  fetter,  I  rest  confident ;   but,  while  it  exists,  it 
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is  necessary  for  us  to  have  it  in  view,  that  we  may  not  he  conr 
ceived,  either  hy  Roman  Catholics  or  ProtestantSi  to  overlook 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  I  have  been  led  to  mention 
this  to  you,  because  it  is  only  lately,  that  the  entire  subject  has 
so  far  opene^  upon  me.  I  own  I  did  not  see  the  whole  amount 
of  the  difference,  having  rather  fixed  upon  the  usual  interpreter 
tions,  than  the  words  interpreted.  Interpretation  may  satisfy 
those,  who  are  already  bound  to  words ;  but  they  never  can 
make  exceptionable  words  unexceptionable,  to  those  who  are 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  ike  tie  to  the  words  is  as  firm, 
as  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  from  merely  reasoning  on  the  point. 
There  may  be  salvos  I  know  nothing  of.  At  all  events,  good 
sense  would  find  a  salvo  easily  ;  as  I  am  sure  it  amid 
be  shown,  that  their  distinction  between  discipline  and  faith,  is, 
in  many  instances  at  least,  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Inasmuch  as  every  regulation  in  discipline,  implies  a  point  oi 
belief,  on  which  that  regulation  is  founded.  But  if  the  regula- 
tion is  erroneous,  the  belief  on  which  it  rested  must  be  errone- 
ous also.  This  belief  might  have  been  speculatively  asserted, 
as  well  as  practically  acted  upon.  But  if  the  practice  be  erro- 
neous, the  assertion  would  have  been  erroneous.  Why  then 
are  we  to  suppose,  that  assertions  equallv  speculative,  that  is, 
equally  unimportant,  may  not  be  equally  erroneous,  though 
they  hi^pen  to  be  of  a  kind  terminating  in  mere  belief? 
What  reason  can  there  be,  for  supposing  fUlibilify  in  the  one 
case,  and  infallibility  in  the  other  ? 

I  hope  I  have  not  tired,  as  well .  as  double-taxed  you  :  but  I 
felt  an  inclination  to  talk  to  you  about  any  thing,  at  any  expense, 
in  order  to  give  you  some  kind  of  evidence,  that  it  was  not  fi'om 
want  of  inclination  to  talk  to  you,  that  I  have  been  so  long  silent 
Adieu. 

£ver  yours, 

Alex.  Kirox. 


LETTER  CV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Glankecn,  July  10.  1811. 

My  dear  Friend, 
After  so  long  an  interval,  it  rejoiced  me  again  to  see  your 
handwriting,  on  the  back  of  a  letter ;  and  the  contents,  assur- 
edly, did  not  disappoint  me*     I  had  no  other  feelings,  at  the 
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mispension  of  our  correspondence,  thftn  simply  those  of  regret 
and  self-reproacfau  For  I,  too,  have  heen  more  than  common* 
Ij  lazy ;  but  it  never  entered  into  my  thoughts  that  you  were 
fbrgetful  of  me. 

My  health  has  certainly  been  gaining  eround.  In  other  re- 
spects, I  know  not  what  to  say.  InteUectually,  I  have  done 
next  to  nothing ;  and,  in  higher  concerns,  I  cannot  judge  whe- 
ther I  have  been  at  all  progressive.  Sometimes  I  have  sei^ous 
apprehensions  of  declension :  but,  on  the  whde,  I  trust  tiiat,  in 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  peih^>s  in  humility,  which,  in  its  true 
sense,  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  may  have  been 
making  some  slow  advances.  It  may  be  the  plan  of  divine 
goodness,  to  discipline  me  in  my  retirement,  by  showing  that  I 
must  again  retrace  many  of  my  steps,  before  I  can  hope  to  gain 
the  eminence,  which  I  may  once  have  fondly  imagined  I  was 
closer  to,  than  fact  by  any  means  warranted.  Observe,  my 
^th  in  christian  possibilities,  is  not  at  all  abated.  I  only  wish 
the  work  to  be  done  solidly,  in  order  to  which  I  am  persuaded, 
it  should  be  our  aim, 

<  By  due  steps  to  aspire.' 

All  that  you  say  on  the  Roman  Catholic  business,  and  espe- 
cially on  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  appears  to  me 
of  great  importance*  The  more  I  think  on  ihese  matters,  the 
more  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  there  are  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, in  the  way  of  accommodation  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  Gordian  knot,  I  conceive,  cannot  be  untwisted.  It  must 
be  cut  And  who  can  tell,  whether  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  may  not  have  been  permitted  to  become  an 
article  of  faith,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  other  objects,  of 
obliging  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  common  sense  re-asserts 
her  rights,  to  give  up  the  tenet  of  infallibility  1  This  point  once 
conc^ed,  it  would  not  be  an  accommodation  between  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  us,  but  an  universal  reformation  of  the 
church  itself,  wUch  would  naturally  and  necessarily  follow. 
And,  though  I  willingly  admit,  ^t  die  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
in  the  dark  ages,  was  happily  instrumental  in  preserving  the  ca- 
tholic verities ;  I  do  believe,  that,  in  more  advanced  times,  some 
far  better  safeguard  may  be  substituted ;  the  rule  of  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,  for  instance,  properiy  explained  and  limited.  Were 
I  at  home,  I  would  (^er  some  observations,  on  the  precise  words 
of  the  Lateran  council ;  and  on  what  I  take  to  be,  some  very 
curious  passages,  given  by  the  centuriators,  from  Alexander  of 
Hales,  and  Thomas  Aquinas ;  but  at  these  we  can  both  look, 
when  we  meet,  which  I  trust  will  be  next  week.    The  Archbi- 
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shq>  told  me  he  expected  you  on  the  9th,  and  I  hope  to  be  at 
Cai^l  on  the  8th«  being  now  on  my  way.  I  am  dm&k  out  qf 
my  house  by  painters ;  but  I  hope  mey  will  have  done  in  three 
weeks  :  and,  when  the  smell  of  the  paint  is  tolerably  subdued, 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  visit  my  panonage.  The  Archbi- 
shop gave  me  hopes  of  tempting  you  to  come  over  with  him  to 
Abington;  and  he  promises  to  insure  you  against  Caiavats, 
Shanavests*,  and  all  such  marauders.  But  of  this  we  will  talk 
more  fully  ^H^n  we  meet.  Do  not  forget  to  bring  with  you  the 
Archbishop's  new  Review :  I  have  forgotten  the  title,  but  he 
wishes  to  have  it.  - 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever,  most  afiectionately  yours, 

John  Jesb. 


LETTER  CVL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abin^n  Glebe,  July  S3.  1811. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CAN  just  now  write  but  a  very  few  lines,  having  yesterday 
evening  taken  a  slice  off  my  right  thumb,  whilst  pruning  a  rose 
tree. 

I  now  have  to  intreat  that  you  will  hold  yourself  a  completely 
free  agent ;  come  to  me,  or  do  not  come,  just  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt,  that  your  inclina- 
tion, could  inclination  determine  the  point,  would  lead  you  here ; 
do  not,  however,  think  of  incurring  the  slightest  embarrassment. 
For,  though  few  circumstances  on  this  earth  could  afford  me 
such  pleasure,  as  seeing  you  under  my  roof,  I  truly  should 
deeply  regret  seeing  you,  at  any  possible  expense  either  of  your 
health  or  comfort 

I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  present  my  kindest  and 
most  respectful  compliments  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  ladies. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  written  to  his  Grace ;  but  my  crippled 
hand  prevents  me.  Never  did  I  enjoy  a  visit  to  that  excellent 
family,  so  much  as  the  last  one. 

My  house  is  finished,  and  finished  well. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  afiectionately  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 

*  Nmmes  assumed  by  fightinj^  fiM:tioiiS|  into  which  the  poMantry  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  were  at  the  time  subdinded. , .  ESd. 
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LETTER  96. 
To  the  RtD.  J.  JM. 

Cashel,  Aug.  U.  1811. 
My  dear  Friend, 
I  AM  Sony  to  take  up  my  pen  to  teU  you,  what  I  know  will  disap- 
point youy  and  yet  circumstances  compel  me  to  alter  the  deter- 
mination which  I  so  lately  had  formed.     In  short,  I  find  it  mo- 
rally impossible  to  see  you,  as  I  had  intended. 

I  am  peremptorily  summoned  to  B — • — ,  to  attend  Sir  Tho- 
mas Acland's  painter,  who  has  been  some  time  there,  and  now 
presses  for  me.  If  living,  therefore,  I  must  be  there  early  in 
the  next  week,  at  farthest  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbi- 
shop wishes  me  much  to  be  with  him,  until  the  last  da^ ;  as  he 
does  not  know  what  occasion  he  may  have  for  my  advice,  when 
he  receives  his  patent  as  coadjutor.*  I  believe  you  will  see  at 
once,  that  this  two-fold  exigence  is  ntandatoiy,  as  to  my  move- 
ments. It  amounts  clearly  to  this ;  I  must  stay  here,  on  one 
pressing  account,  to  the  last  possible  moment ;  I  must  go  di- 
rectly &om  hence  to  B ^  (except  spending  one  necessary 

day  m  Dublin,)  the  first  moment  I  can ;  so  that  I  doubt  not  you 
will  foigive  me,  for  now  omitting,  what  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  next  year,  under,  perhaps,  pleasanter  circumstances. 

When  I  wrote  to  you,  I  had  stronger  expectation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop^s  being  able  to  go,  than  I  ventured  to  express.  Had  that 
hope  been  fulfilled,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy ;  as  the  time 
which  I  must  stay  with  him,  might  have  been  employed  in  a  visit 
to  you.  But  this,  the  ArcfaJbishop  was  obliged  reluctandy  to  re- 
linquish. The  state  of  his  cavalry  (one  of  which  died  since  our 
return  firom  Glanworth,  and  another  was  left  lame  with  a  farrier 
at  Fermoy)  has  made  it  impossible. 

On  other  accounts,  all  this  may  be  as  well  as  it  is*  I  am  not 
well.  Providence  may  yet  check  my  cunplaint ;  extreme  qui- 
etness, and  strict  care,  may  prolong  ease ;  but,  assuredly,  I  am 
in  no  promising  way ;  a  decline  seems  clearly  to  lie  before  me. 
How  slow,  or  how  rapid,  I  cannot  anticipate.  Next  year,  I  may 
still  be  able  to  come  here ;  but  I  may  not.  I  hope  and  tnist, 
he  in  whose  hands  I  am,  will  do  every  thing  for  me  in  mercy  ; 
and  that  he  will  give  me  strength  and  consolation,  in  proportion 
to  my  exigence. 
I  could  say  much  more,  but  die  hour  forbids.     This  must  go 

*  In  the  trch-diocese  of  Dublin. . .  Ed. 
VOL.    II.  5 
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to  die  office  early  in  the  day ;  I  therefore  wiak  to  close  at  4us 
ante-jentacular  hour,  lest,  if  I  did  not,  it  might  be  liable  to  delay. 
Adieu. 

Believe  me  ever,  most  cordially 

and  faithfully  yours, 

Alex.  Enox. 


LETTER  CVIL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abin«ton  Glebe.  Oct.  7.  mi. 

Mt  dbar  Fribicd, 
It  is  long,  indeed,  since  I  should  have  written  to  you.  My  si- 
lence, however,  was  the  pore  growth  of  hindrances,  inseparable, 
at  least  by  persons  of  my  temperament,  from  movem^it  and 
bustle ;  and  I  seize  the  first  perfectly  quiet  morning,  to  do,  what 
should  otherwise  have  been  done  long  before.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  I  returned  home  from  €adhel«  whither  I  accompanied 
my  biomr  and  fifrs.  Jebb,  on  their  way  to  Dublin ;  a  right 
pleasant  finale,  to  a  pretty  extensive,  and  very  prosperous  toiir 
throu^  the  south.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  from  the  good 
Archbishop  and  his  kind  daughters,  we  met  a  cordial  and  genu- 
ine reception. 

I  look  back  to  my  brother's  visit,  and  to  our  tour  in  general, 
with  satisfaction :  we  had  delightful  weather ;  and  we  saw  much 
that  was  well  worth  seeing. 

«  «  «  »  » 

***** 
A  head-ache  prevents  me  from  making  further  way  in  this  let- 
ter. Tet,  unsatisfactory  as  I  know  it  is,  both  in  size  and  sub- 
ject, I  prefer  hazarding  it,  to  any  further  delay ;  being  veiy  de- 
sirous to  show  you,  that  you  live  in  my  thoughts,  and  not  less 
desirous,  to  bespeak  a  letter  from  you. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend,  ever  most  truly 

and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  96. 
To^  the  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawsoo  St.,  Oct.  11.  1811. 

My  dear  Fribnd> 
I  CANNOT  delay  one  day  to  tell  you,  that  your  letter  dus  mom- 
iog  -WBB  a  comfort  to  me.  I  have  been  wishing  to  hear  from 
you,  and  again  and  again  thought  of  writing  toyeu  ;  but  1  want- 
ed some  stimulus  to  engage  me  in  the  act.  And  it  has  so  hap« 
pened,  that  I  have  had  several  little  matters  to  divert  me  from  it 
You  were,  however,  every  now  and  then  occurring  to  my  mind. 
And  the  thought  of  you  was  ever  attended,  with  solicitude  to  know 
how  you  were  going  on ;  and  wi&  earnest  desire  to  learn,  that 
you  were  enjoying,  at  least  a  competent  degree  of  comfort,  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate.* 

I  am  glad  that  your  tour  was  so  deli^tfiil  to  you.  The  op- 
portunity of  transfusing  friendship  into  relationship,  forme  a  most 
interesting  point  in  human  life.  And  to  feel  that  the  effect  is 
produced,  affords  a  genuine  gratificati«n.  I  can  have  no  such 
gratificatioa,  yet  I  luiderstand  yours :  and  at  the  same  timet  I 
most  deliberately  say,  I  do  not  feel  regret  at  my  own  lot  I 
verily  believe,  that  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  steady  tranquillity, 
had  I  not  been  deprived  of  my  near  connections.  My  insulated 
situation  has  freed  me  from  pains,  which  I  neither  could  have 
escaped,  nor  well  endured ;  and  it  has  left  me  at  Hberty  to  enjoy, 
without  interruption,  the  invaluable  connecti<xis,  with  which  noth- 
ing but  Providence  itself  could  have  enriched  me. 
'  Exactly  as  I  stated  to  you,  I  was  urg^iitly  demanded  by  the 
painter,'!'  just  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  be  with  him.  I  sat 
the  very  next  day,  and  on  the  whole,  he  has  made  a  picture,]; 
which  I  am  not  sorry  should  be  in  existence.  The  likenesses 
are  allowed  to  be  good,  the  groufMiig  very  happy,  and  the  tout 
ensemble,  as  interesting  and  impressive  as  any  tmn^  of  the  kind 
could  be.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  would  have  me  m  my  invalid 
dress ;  my  green  velvet  nightcap  had  taken  hold  of  his  heart 
I  lean  on  a  sofa ;  have  just  been  speaking :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L-- —  are  sitting,  one  on  each  hand,  deeply,  but  most  tranquil- 
ly, and  indeed  c&erfully,  thinkiiig  of  what  they  had  heard.  Mr. 
leans  in  an  attentive  attitude,  over  flie  back  of  a  chair. 


ly,  and 


*  '  In  the  prayeni  of  the  church,  our  peraoaal  concerns  are  judkiouslr  reduced,  to 
the  threefold  distinction  of  Mtnd;  botfy^  and  eitaU.^  Edward  Gibbon,  Mem.  of  Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  78.  ed.  ouarto. 

t  J.  Singleton,  Esq.  of  London. . .  Ed. 

I  In  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart. . .  Ed. 
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TjHiBB  B         stands  beside  her  aunt ;  and  P ,  the  gardener, 

waits  behind.  It  is  the  moment  in  which  discourse  has  paused, 
but  excited  attention  is  not  yet  relaxed.  I  hold  a  book  in  my 
hand ;  and  after  considering  what  ^t  book  should  be,  I  resolved 
on  Butler's  Analogy,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  con- 
versation was  religious ;  and  yet,  not  of  the  kind  which  so  gen* 
erally  prevails,  and  so  generdly  displeases  all  but  the  initiated. 
There  is  more,  in  Butler,  of  our  magnus  sseclorum  ordo,  than  iff 
any  received  author  I  could  have  named. 

I  thank  God,  this  last  summer  has  been  to  me  as  pleasant  a 
one  as  ev^  I  spent  My  visit  to  the  south  was  perfect,  as  far 
as  it  went  I  only  felt  as  a  drawback,  that  I  could  not  go  on 
to  you.  The  little  tour  I  made  these  was  delightful,  because  I 
had  with  me  such  fiiends  as  the  ArcU>ishop  and  Miss  B.  -  After- 
ward, I  was  more  than  usually  happy*  Somehow  or  other 
B  was  more  k  mon  gotlt,  than  I  had  found  it  for  some 

years. 

I  believe  the  fine  weather  exhilarated  Mrs.  ^-^,  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  me ;  and  it  made  her,  if  it  was  i/,  animated  in  the 
best  possible  way.  I  listened  to  her  when  she  spoke,  with  in- 
expressible comfort ;  for  she  spoke,  not  only  from  that  which 
she  ever  manilests,  a  olvong  mind,  but  from  a  winged  spirit, 
and  an  elevated  heart  She  had  long  promised  me  an  excur- 
sion, in  the  parts  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  which  I  had  never 
visited.  She  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather,  in  the  be- 
ffinning  of  last  month,  to  fulfil  her  engiigement;  and  a  pretty 
full  company,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  &c  &c.  performed  a  circuit  of 
60  miles.  As  you  say,  we  had  delightful  weather;  and  the 
country  through  ¥^ch  we  passed,  could  hardly  be  parallelled. 
We  were  three  nights  from  B  ,  and  arrived  there  for  break- 
fiist  the  fourth  morning,  so  pleased  with  our  expedition,  that  J. ' 
D.,  on  whom  we  called  as  we  passed,  said  we  looked  in  as  hi^ 
spirits,  as  if  we  were  returning  from  Donnybrook  Fair. 

Tou  will  write  to  me,  and  tell  me,  when  you  can,  more  fully 
about  yourself;  and  what  you  are  doing ;  and  what  you  mean 
to  do  after  Chiistmas ;  that  is,  whether  you  intend  coming  to 
town.  Possibly  I  may  employ  part  of  the  summer  in  visiting 
you.  If  I  can  bring  this  aboirt,  you  will  remember  I  bring 
Miss  F.  with  me. 

I  have  had  remarkable  health  this  summer,  but  am  now  get- 
ting a  little  wrcMig. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  CVIII. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Olebe^  St.  Luke's  lUy,  1811. 

Mt  dear  Frieni>9 
Your  veiy  kind,  and  very  pleasant  letter,  was  to  me,  also,  a 
Gomfort ;  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  last  two  or  three  lines. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  here  next  summer ;    and  I  trust  no- 
thing uuiy  prevent  you  firom  putting  your  purpose  in  execution. 

I  should  feel  your  visit  to  be  very  incomplete  without  Miss 
F.  Intrinsically,  and  on  her  own  account,  valuing  her  as  I  do, 
she  would  be  a  great  acquisition ;  but  further,  I  look  for  the  do- 
mestication, which  her  presence  would  give  to  the  party ;  and 
to  the  continuance,  which  I  trust  it  wouM  imply.  Really,  I  do 
think  that  we  might  pass,  at  least,  some  weeks,  both  pleasantly 
and  profitably  together.  To  me,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  and  thing,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  Of  late, 
while  we  have  met,  there  have  been  many  interruptions  and 
drawbacks,  which  would  not,  and  could  not  occur  in  this  sdi- 
tude  :  and,  free  from  such  interruptions,  we  might  talk  to  greater 
advantage,  than  perhaps  at  any  former  time,  in  the  midst,  too, 
of  a  not  uncongenial  collection  of  books.  Who  can  tell,  wheth- 
er something  might  not  grow  out  of  such  a  rustication.  Re- 
collect the  time  we  passed  together  in  Dawson  Street,  after  hav- 
ing been  together  at  D 's.  It  was  summer,  and  your  visi- 
tors were  absent  fix>m  town ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
we  did  more  conjointly,  than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  I 
hope  and  trust,  that,  in  some  important  respects,  I  should  not  be 
worse  qualified  next  summer  to  be  your  coadjutor.  And,  if 
you  and  Miss  F.  can  bear  some  weeks'  retirement,  no  endeav- 
or shall  be  wanting,  on  my  part,  to  make  you  comfortable. 

I  cannot  resist,  thougjh  there  be  some  egotism  in  it,  the  temp- 
tation to  transcribe  a  passage  or  two,  from  a  letter  lately  receiv- 
ed fix>m  my  brother.  He  says,  '  We  arrived  on  Monday ;  and 
thus  finished,  most  prosperously,  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  in- 
deed, I  think  I  may  say,  the  most  gratifying  excursion,  I  ever 
made.  It  did,  indeed,  give  me  sincere  pleasure,  to  pass  so 
many  days  under  your  roof,  and  to  witness  the  estimation  in 
which  you  are  held ;  to  which  I  must  attribute  the  hospitality  we 
experienced,  in  your  truly  hospitable  country.  The  last  visit  we 
made,  was  not  the  least  gratifying,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  knowing  your  excellent  Archbishop,  more  inti- 
mately than  I  could  otherwise  do  ;  and  certainly  he  is  a  cha- 


racter  that  it  is  a  hti^piness  so  to  know,  I  cannot  form  to  my- 
self an  idea  of  a  more  perfect  model  of  what  a  bishop  should 
be,  in  the  19th  centurj;  the  divine  and  the  gentleman,  so  hap- 
pily blended  :  so  much  good-nature,  good  sense,  mildness,  and 
urbanity,  are,  indeed,  seldom  met  with.  You  are  really  most 
happy  in  your  connection  with  him.  Louisa's  heart  is  won,  as 
well  as  mine  ;  and  the  Miss  B 's  had  then:  share  in  the  con- 
quest.' Is  not  this  very  pleasant  ?  It  is  all  that  I  could  wish, 
and  it  is  more  almost  than  I  expected.  Assuredly  there  is  am- 
ple ground  for  every  syllable  of  this  panegyric,  but  I  rejoice 
that  my  brother  so  justly  appreciates  the  good  Archbishop. 

My  bodily  health  has,  during  the  14  months  which  I  have 
passed  here,  manifestly  improved :  my  mental  and  pneumatic 
part,  has  been  in  a  state,  of  which  I  am  far  more  dubious.  No- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  writing ;  and  whether  my  inte- 
rior state  has  been  propessive  or  retrograde,  I  truly  cannot 
judge.  On  the  whole,  I  am  hopeful.  I  may  deceive  myself, 
but  I  think  I  feel  an  incipient  spring  of  mind.  For  the  last 
week,  I  have  been  anxious  to  wnte ;  if  I  might  venture,  at  an 
awful  distance,  to  employ  words  of  such  import,  I  would  say 
eSijQsv^aTo  1^  Kaqdui  fiov  Xoyov  ayaSov.  But  Uien  a  multitude  of 
subjects  have  floated  before  me,  without  my  having  the  power  to 
fix  on  any.  Such  a  tumult,  however,  has  on  former  occasions 
preceded  some  not  altogether  unuseful  effort ;  my  mind,  indeed, 
was  nearly  determined  on  a  subject,  as  I  walked  to-day  from 
church  (for  I  keep  all  holidays).  TVhethar  I  may  be  enabled  to 
proceed,  I  cannot  venture  to  predict. 

If  I  do,  I  should  like  to  preach  two  or  three  sermons  in  Dub- 
lin, after  Christmas ;  but  whether  I  have  sermons  or  not,  I  think 
of  paying  a  visit  to  my  brother,  if  he  can  receive  me,  soon  af- 
ter Christmas. 

Do,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  soon  hear  from  you.  You  are 
not,  perlutps,  aware,  how  I  prize  your  letters ;  neither,  perhaps, 
are  you  aware,  of  the  good  which  your  letters  always  do  me. 
Be  assured  you  spend  many  hours  eveiy  week,  to  much  less 
puipose,  than  an  hour  or  two  devoted  to 

Yours  most  entirely, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  97. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BeUoTue,  Dec  16.  1811. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
Little  or  much,  I  must  now  say  something  to  you,  lest  you 
should  think  me  one  of  the  strangest  men  living.  J.  D.  goes  to 
town  this  day,  and  I  must  catch  the  opportunity,  as  safe  ones 
to  Dublin  are  not  of  daily  occurrence  ;  and  what  is  worse  (and 
indeed  a  material  bar  in  the  way  of  my  letter-writing),  the  oc- 
currence of  a  messenger  is  generally  heard  of,  when  he  is  so 
near  going  off,  that  any  thine  deserving  to  be  called  a  letter  can 
seldom  be  written.  This  dtogether  looks  like  an  excuse,  but  I 
practically  feel  the  effect  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  I  am  here,  I  become  a  peculiariy  irregular  correspondent. 
Other  causes  contribute  to  this  default ;  such  as  long  sitting  af- 
ter breakfast,  and  generally  whole  afternoons  and  evenmgs,  in 
the  parlor  and  drawing-room.  But  most  truly  the  result  is,  that 
I  caonot  command  myself  in  the  instance  referred  to.  I  have 
two  or  three  rather  pressing  calls  to  write ;  and  in  spite  of 
wishes,  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  my  letters  shall  oe  dis- 
patched. 

So  much  of  palliation,  for  not  sooner  replying  to  the  letter 
which  I  lately  received.  It  came  to  hand  the  day  of  my  leav- 
ing Dublin,  on  which  day  I  was  in  a  perfect  pother  whether  I 
was  to  go  or  not,  in  consequence  of  disappointment  in  a  chaise. 
And  as  Mr.  D.  was  engaged  to  go,  I  was  more  solicitous  than 
usual ;  since  then,  all  the  petty  obstacles  mentioned  above  have 
been  in  operation,  and  besides  these,  one  great  obstacle  has 
been,  both  during  that  time  and  before,  keeping  me  from  a  duty, 
which  I  can  truly  say  my  heart  is  never  backward  to  perform. 

The  obstacle  was  this,  that  for  some  weeks  previously  to  my 
coming  here,  (and  indeed  since)  my  mind  has  been  engaged  in 
one  of  those  trains  of  thought,  which  I  am  compelled  ei£er  to 
proceed  with,  or  disturb  fatally,  I  am  sure  you  can  well  form 
an  idea  of  ^s  state  of  mind ;  I  do  assure  you  I  am  often 
tlmnkful,  that  I  can  just  so  far  drop  my  thread,  as  to  sleep  com- 
fortably ;  ibr  were  the  engagement  a  little  more  tight,  this  mi^t 
be  counteracted ;  and  then,  in  self-defence,  I  must  have  aban- 
doned such  mental  exercises.  You  may  always  be  assured, 
that,  when  I  appear  shamefully  negligent  to  you,  what  I  now 
state  is  ihe  cause.  Willingly  neglect  you,  I  could  not  But, 
be  the  inducement  what  it  may,  it  is  difficult,  to  me  at  least,  in 
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a  vefy  high  degree,  to  stop,  and  proceed  again.  I  ha?e  been 
interrupted  in  this  yeiy  occupation^  and  Ifae  c<»isequence  is, 
that  I  lay  aside  between  ten  and  eleven  sheets,  being  convinced, 
on  reviewing  them,  that  they  have  su^red  such  loss,  as  to 
make  them  unproper  to  be  sent  where  I  intended.  One  result 
is,  that  /  have  then^  and  that  I  hope  you  will  see  them ;  but  I 
must,  as  speedily  as  possible,  sit  down  and  frame  a  letter  out  of 
them,  similar  to  that  which  I  purposed. 

You  may  ask,  '*  Is  it  then  to  write  a  letter,  that  you  would 
neglect  and  vex  me  V  I  answer,  no  ordinary  letter,  or  letters 
to  any  beings  on  earth,  should  induce  me  to  incur  that  charge. 
But  I  mean  letters,  which,  considering  the  state  of  things  reli- 
gious and  political  in  England,  and  also  considering  other  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  cast,  not  now  to  be  explained  through 
want  of  time,  are  upon  me  singularly  magnetical.  For  exam- 
ple, the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  (Mr.  Parken,  now  a 
barrister)  perseveres  in  writing  to  me,  notwithstanding  my  defi- 
nitive refusal  to  write  for  that  review.  He  is  really  an  uncom- 
mon young  man.  The  questions  he  puts  to  me,  will  probably 
lead  to  a  more  digested,  as  well  as  more  systematized  stete- 
ihent  of  all  my  views,  than  I  have  ever  yet  had  occasicm,  or 
been  able  to  give.  And  though  I  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  keep 
copies,  it  may  happen,  diat  what  I  write  may  justify  me  in  get- 
ting them  transcribed,  by  some  one  in  that  occupation  in  London. 
This,  at  this  moment,  is  the  case  with  two  letters.  One  on 
justification,  the  other  on  mysticism ;  both  which  may  serve  as 

food  records  of  thoughte.  These  are  what  I  wish  to  have,  and 
find  no  way  of  obtaining  them,  like  that  afforded  by  an  actual 
call  to  explain.  Mr.  P.  seems  disposed  largely  to  give  me 
Una ;  and  it  is  impressed  on  me  b^  concurrent  circumstances, 
not  to  omit  availmg  myself  of  this.  I  am  far  fi^m  hopeless 
that  I  shall  gain  him,  to  the  substance,  at  least,  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  And  his  letters  prove  him  a  prize  worth  striving  for. 
At  all  events,  his  acute,  intelligent  remarks  on  what  I  say,  are 
to  me  of  very  great  ^ue ;  and  of  great  present  aid  to  the 
working  of  my  mind. 

I  could  tell  you  much  of  my  feelings  on  the  point  now  brought 
before  you,  to  which  I  verily  believe  you  would  not  be  insensi- 
ble, and  could  not  deem  absolutely  extravagant  The  truth  is, 
my  thoughts  interest  me  at  this  day,  if  possible,  more  than  ever ; 
and  to  have  them  recorded  in  some  shape,  which  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  world,  at  least  when  I  am  gone,  is  an  object  to 
which  this,  along  with  many  other  considerations,  urges  me,  to 
wit,  that  life  and  strength  are  quickly  passing  away.  My  next 
birdi-day,  March  17,  will  complete  my  fifly-fourdi  year.  If 
then  I  am  to  do  any  thing,  it  must  be  done  in  this  passing  decad 
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of  my  yeara,  or  it  will  never  be  done.  And  if  I  ought  to  do  any 
thing,  continued  negligence  might  disturb  a  dea£-bed.  My 
present  life  I  do  wish  to  make  some  use  of,  Nv^  yuq  a^/eTai. 
And  all  circumstances  concur  to  press  on  me  these  two  cc^clu- 
sions, .  •  that  writing  is  my  work,  , .  and  yet  not  volunteer 
writing,  immediately  for  the  press.  R  is  very  odd,  but  in  almost 
every  instance  when  I  attempt  this,  I  get  into  a  Seibonian  bog. 
On  the  contraiy,  I  write  letters  with  comfort.  It  has  been  my 
way  to  follow  such  guidances;  and  nothing  yet  makes  me 
repent  it. 

I  roust  stop.     I  assure  you  I  look  forward  for  myself  and 
Miss  F.  to  summer. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CIX. 
To  A.  Knor,  E$q. 

Abingion  01eb«,  Dee.  80.  1811. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Tou  have  freed  me  from  no  small  mental  uneasiness.  No 
doubt  remains  as  to  the  continuance  of  your  kindly  feeling. 
And  so  far  as  you  have  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  the 
fault  may  peihaps  lie  at  the  door  of  my  own  unreasonable  wishes. 
That  you  can  and  do  write  letters  with  comfort,  I  am  truly  glad, 
and  doubtless  the  world  will  one  day  have  reason  to  rejoice.  It 
is,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  forget,  indeed  I  must  ever  gratefully 
remember,  that,  in  former  times,  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
thou^ts  flowed  freely  forth  to  me.  Nor  can  I  avoid  deeply 
regretting,  that  ever  since jny  settlement  at  this  place,  I  have 
not  even  shared  die  crumbs,  which  fall  from  your  table.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  no  more  than  the  inevitable  result,  partly  of 
extrinsic  causes,  partly  of  your  mental  constitution.  If  so,  to 
reason  on  the  point  were  idle  ;  to  acquiesce  with  submission  is 
all  that  remains.  But,  prizing  your  correspondence  as  I  do,  I 
cannot  help  making  a  last  struggle  to  retain,  or  rather  to  re- 
cover, so  great  a  privilege  and  blessing. 

It  would  truly  pain  me,  that,  on  my  account,  you  should  ever 
interrupt  or  disUnb  a  train  of  thought,  or  snap  a  single  thread  of 
your  discussion.  But  I  would  submit  to  you,  how  far  your 
purpose  might  be  answered,  by  sometimes  thmking  of  me,  when 
a  train  of  thou^t  first  begins  to  evolve  itself.    It  may,  indeed, 
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be  possible,  that  ^our  mind  cannot  work  pleasantly,  without 
such  '  calls'  or  *  stimulations',  as  I  am  incompetent  to  furnish  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  not  a  syllable  more  should  be  said.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  hopeless,  I 
shall  enlarge,  myself,  on  a  subject  so  very  near  my  heart. 

Any  thoughts  recorded  in  a  letter  to  me,  would  be  ever  at 
your  call,  and  within  your  reach ;  and  in  me  you  would  always 
nave  an  amanuensis ;  besides,  though  my  remarks  may  hitherto 
have  been  too  exclusively  technical  and  verbal,  I  am  conscious 
of  some  capacity  for  commenting  on  the  substance ;  and,  on 
the  opposite  leaves  of  my  transcripts,  I  would  gladly  ofier  such 
thoughts  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  of  objection,  of  elucidation,  or 
of  confirmation,  as,  in  your  hands,  might  possibly  turn  to  some 
account.  I  know,  and  I  most  cordially  admit,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  it  is  of  signal  importance  to  make  lodg- 
ments with  individuals,  especially  in  £ngland,  whose  talents 
and  connections  give  them  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  ; 
or,  at  least,  over  considerable  bodies,  religious  and  political,  and 
such  manner  of  person  Mr.  Farken  very  possibly  may  be. 
Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remember, 
how  many  luminous  packets,  have  (at  least  apparently)  failed 
to  produce  any  real  or  permanent  effect.  It  may  be  also  wor- 
thy of  a  little  thought,  how  far  it  is  right,  altogether  to  supersede 
a  long  attached  friend,  who,  more  than  most  others,  harmonizes 
with  your  own  favorite  views ;  who,  from  so  harmonizing,  is 
not  ill  qualified  to  apprehend  what  you  say ;  and  who,  from  luiv- 
ing  the  matter  thrown  out  to  engage  him  in  thought,  and  to  set  him 
at  work,  might  eventually  become  no  unserviceable  coadjutor. 
I  am  deeply  conscious  indeed,  that,  at  any  period  of  my  life, 
but  especially  of  late  years,  I  have  done  very  little  as  a  con- 
secutive reader,  a  continuous  thinker,  or  a  steady  writer.  Still, 
I  have  not  been  wholly  idle,  and  according  to  the  measure  of 
my  synthetical  mind,  I  have  laid  in  some  useful  materials. 
Nor,  am  I  deprived  of  all  hope,  that  even  amidst  frequent  bo- 
dily ailments,  and  mental  depressions,  my  judgment  has  been 
gradually  maturing,  my  faculties  gaining  some  additional  strengfli, 
and  my  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  information,  moder- 
ately increasing.  Sometimes,  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  am 
apt  to  indulge  the  presentiment,  that  I  may  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  write  vrith  greater  fluency  than  heretofore,  and,  at  least,  with 
equal  energy  and  correctness.  But,  if  I  do  not  occasionally 
receive  a  cheering  and  pregnant  communication,  I  deeply  fear, 
that  whatever  of  promise  is  about  me,  will  perish  in  the  bud. 
My  mind,  you  well  know,  is  not  originative  but  concoctive  ;  it 
has  also  a  turn  for  arrangement,  for  improvement,  and  for  a 
liberalized  logic  :  such  a  mind  is  rarely  well  qualified  to  forage 
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entirely  for  itaelf ;  it  needs  much  of  that,  from  which  I  am  pe- 
culiarly shut  out, .  .  rational  conversation ;  many  of  those  col- 
lisions which  enkindle,  of  those  questions  which  elicit  thought, 
and  which  I  never  meet,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
enjoy  the  society  of  H.  W.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  found  your 
letters  an  invaluable  treasure  ;  and  I  may  fairly  add,  they  have 
not  wholly  been  hid  within  a  napkin  :  directly,  they  have  been  of 
signal  advantage  to  myself;  both  directly  and  indirectly,  they 
have  been  made  greatly  serviceable  to  others ;  and  I  would 
fondly  hope,  that  still  better  and  more  valuable  effects,  of  both 
kinds,  yet  remain  in  store.  If  no  such  communications  are 
again  to  delight  and  edify  me,  I  must  learn  to  submit.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  their  cessation  may  imply  a  hint,  that,  with  a  good  grace, 
and  without  higher  pretensions,  I  should  subside  into  a  common- 
place country  parson.  I  must,  however,  own,  that  I  do  feel 
certain  aspirations  within,  which  prompt  me  not  yet  to  consign 
myself  to  that  level.  And,  if  I  am  to  have  the  support  of  no 
friendly  buoyancy,  I  shall  even  make  an  effort  to  swim  alone* 
The  tone  of  this  letter  may  appear  strange.;  I  can,  however, 
most  truly  say,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
unkind,  or  querulous,  or  disrespectful.  I  wish,  indeed,  candidly 
to  disclose,  what  is  in  my  heart ;  freely  to  speak  what  is  tte 
dictate,  not  more  of  quick  feeling,  than  of  deliberate  judgment. 
I  shall  only  add  a  simple  request  and  intreaty,  that  you  may 
not  embarass  yourself  by  replying  to  what  has  been  said.  l£ 
it  be  unreasonable,  it  deserves  no  answer.  If  it  possess  any 
weight,  I  merely  wish  it  to  be  weighed. 

About  Monday  the  30th,  I  hope  to  be  at  H.  W.'s,  on  my  way 
to  Dublin. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 

P.  S.  After  carefully  reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  do  not . 
feel  disposed  to  alter  a  single  word : 'were  I  addressing  ahnost 
any  person  but  yourself,  I  should  somewhat  fear  the  imputation 
of  unwarrantable  selfbhoess.  You,  however,  will  perfectly  un- 
derstand, that  my  anxiety  is  about  matters,  closely  connected 
with  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  with  my  own  use- 
fulness in  my  generation.  An  apprehension  of  another  kind 
would  press  more  heavily  upon  me :  I  should  grieve  if  you 
were  to  think  I  would,  even  remotely,  interfere  with  the  an- 
nouncement, in  whatever  manner,  or  to  whatever  person,  of  the 
important  things  which  occupy  your  mind.  When  there  is  an 
actual  call ;  when  there  are  intelligent  objections,  leading  (o 
clear  elucidations ;  acute  and  pointed  remarks,  eliciting  *  digest- 
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ed  and  systematized  statements';  and  the  animated  no^  ia  call 
forth  an  equal  energy  of  reply ;  then,  I  admit,  it  is  most  natural, 
and  may  prove  extremely  beneficial,  that  you  should  give  your- 
self to  the  current  And  when  I  consider  the  awful  and  affect- 
ing motives,  which  urge  vou  not  to  delay  *  life's  instant  busi- 
ness', I  should  be  heartuy  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  were  for  a 
moment  to  wish  that  any  idle  self-gratification  of  mine,  should 
place  the  slightest  remora,  between  you  and  your  duty.  All  I 
wish,  is  simply  this,  that  you  should  consider,  whether  the  regis- 
tering of  your  thoughts  may  not  sometimes  be  made  to  coin- 
cide, with  my  instruction  and  improvement.  If  it  cannot,  I 
have  done ;  and  I  can  well  conceive,  that  the  identity  of  opinion, 
which,  in  many  instances,  obtains  between  us,  may  make  me 
not  the  properest  person,  to  whom  such  letters  could  be  ad- 
dressed as  you  would  wish  to  write.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  I 
bad  much  less  knowledge  of  your  system,  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  writing  more  fully  and  discursively,  than  since  we  have  more 
tfaoroughfy  agreed.  And  periiaps  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
This  is  a  possible  trait  of  *  mental  constitution',  which,  towards 
the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  had  implicitly  in  view.  More 
allowances  remain  aiSoat  in  my  mind  ;  do  not  therefore  set  me 
down  as  captious  and  unreasonable.  If  I  have  written  a  sen- 
tence, or  a  word,  that  can  bear  a  captious  or  unreasonable  con- 
struction, I  earnestly  entreat  a  more  lenient  interpretation. 
When  a  man  feels  acutely,  he  may  periiaps  speak,  at  times, 
more  pointedly  than  he  ought ;  yet,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
am  conscious  of  no  sentiment  which  I  could  wish  to  alter. 

I  had  a  visit  of  ei^t  or  ten.  days  fix>m  H N ,  and 

a  young  firiend  of  £s,  at  present  engaged  in  meicantile  busi- 
ness, and  likely  so  to  .continue  ;  but  an  uncommonly  nice, 
pious,  intelligent,  intellectual  young  man ;  veiy  clever  in  business, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  very  much  devoted  to  the  best  studies. 

Farewell  again,  ever  yours, 

J.  J. 


LETTER  ex. 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Glankeen,  Jan.  4.  1812. 
Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  HAVE  had  fears  that  my  late  letters  must  have  pained  you ; 
sometimes  that  they  might  detach  you  fi-om  me :  but  I  am  now 
full  of  hope,  that  you  have  already  made  allowance  for  some- 
what of  bodily  aiknent,  and  more  of  mental,  depression,  at  once 
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producing  and  anravating  the  apprehension,  that  I  was  in  danger 
of  losing,  what,  for  more  than  tweWe  years,  has  been  the  greatest 
blessing  of  my  life.  Your  letters,  since  the  year  1799,  have 
been  my  companions  to  this  place.  In  reading  them  over,  I  am 
more  sensible  than  ever  of  their  value,  and  of  the  great  account 
which  I  must  render  for  their  use.  This  day  five  years,  you 
wrote  these  words  to  me.  *  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  your  wish  to  hear  from  me,  however  briefly.  You  have, 
I  assure  you,  furnished'  me  with  as  strong  motives  for  doing  this, 
as  you  well  could ;  not  only  by  the  expressions  in  your  letter, 
but  by  the  very  physiognomy  of  it  I  think  I  see  in  it  the  very 
hilarity,  that  I  myself  was  the  means  of  exciting.  And  believe 
me,  to  make  you  cheerful,  must  ever  cheer  myself.'  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  that  hilarity,  which  was  assuredly  excited  by  your 
letters  in  detail,  has  been  far  more  powerfully  excited  by  a  re- 
view of  them  at  large.  And  as  I  am  unwilling  there  should  be 
any  drawback  to  (I  trust)  our  happy  meeting,  I  wish  to  send  an 
avant  eowrier,  widi  tidings  of  my  recovered  cheerfulness,  and 
full  assurance  of  your  friendship  and  regard.  In  truth,  without 
this  assurance,  a  visit  to  Dublin  would  be  a  very  wretched  thing. 
For,  thou^  a  strong  mutual  attachment  subsists  between  me 
and  my  nearest  kindred,  the  heart  feels  a  void  without  a  friend. 
There  is  deep  truth  in  the  saying  of  Euripides, 

a^^tjiff  6tnts  rgow>t4Tt  avvjctMtj,  dvffciiog  wr, 

I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  much  interested,  by  the  sight 
of  your  own  letters.  To  me  the  r&-peniBal  has  been  deligh&L 
It  has  brought  before  me  the  ht^picu^  the  most  eventful,  the 
most  influential  circumstances,  the  grand  turning  points,  of  my 
whole  life.  It  has  recalled  a  fliousand  associations  of  the  most 
cheering  kind,  and  shed  around  them  a  purpureum  lumen,  at 
once  mellowed  by  distance,  and  marked  with  ihe  distinctness  of 
present  reality.  It  has  brou^  before  me,  the  gradual  devel- 
opement  of  your  system,  and  shown  you  always  at  unity  with 
yourself,  though  happily  progressive  in  your  views ;  your  mental 
horizon,  enlarging  itself  m  tdl  tides,  as  you  advance.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  by  observing  in  flie  earlier  parts,  not  incon- 
sistency, but  deficieiicy  of  view ;  which,  however,  is  always  am- 
ply supplied,  either  from  more  advanced  stages  of  the  correspon- 
dence, or  from  recollections  of  our  man^  conversations.  For,  in 
no  instance,  has  my  mind  suggested  a  smgle  improvement,  which 
must  not  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly,  to  yourself.  I  have 
been  saying  simply  and  soberly,  what  I  think  and  feel ;  and 
much  more  could  be  said  with  equal  truth,  but  I  spare  you.    But 
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from  reading  these  letters,  which  are  indeed  my  most  precious 
KBifitiXior,  I  am  deeply  desirous  that  you  would  immediately  ex- 
ert yourself  to  procure  copies  of  those  written  to  friends,  both  in 
£ngland,  and  at  home.  You  have  already  made  great  advances, 
towards  a  full  announcement  of  your  ways  of  thinking ;  and  it 
is  of  the  last  importance,  that  matter  so  registered,  should  not  on- 
ly be  preserved,  but  concentrated* 

In  talking  last  night  with  H.  W.,  I  was  led  into  a  curious, 
and  I  humbly  conceive,  not  altogether  fanciful  train  of  thought. 
We  were  speaking  of  the  prevailing  tastes  of  Englishmen,  in 
the  present  day.  I  recollected  having  heard  from  my  brother, 
Mr.  Davy*  himself  being  judge  and  reporter,  that  Greek  lite- 
rature  is  so  much  the  fa^on,  as  to  have  beaten  science  out  of 
the  field.  On  this  point,  for  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Davy's  au- 
thority is,  perhaps,  the  most  unexceptionable  thing  England 
could  afford ;  therefore,  taking  the  feet  for  granted,  I  was  led  in- 
to a  few  observations,  of  which  I  would  gladly  convey  the  sub- 
stance to  you.  Within  these  few  years,  as  you  well  know,  a 
party  has  been  formed,  and  violent  attacks  have  been  directed, 
against  classical  literature,  and  against  our  universities.  In  this 
warfare,  metaphysics,  political  economy,  and  the  various  branch- 
es of  physical  science,  combined  their  forces ;  and  it  is  not 
less  gratifying  than  remarkable,  that  the  'literee  humaniores', 
should  have  both  stood  their  ground,  and  gained  the  victory. 
This  desirable  result,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  materially 
promoted  by  the  inaccessible  state  of  the  continent.  Shut  out 
from  the  usual  routine  of  travel,  many  young  men  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  promise,  have  traversed  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Troad,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Greece.  At  home, 
they  have  studied  to  prepare  themselves,  by  a  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  language.  The  best  Greek  writers,  have 
been  their  chosen  compagnons  de  voyage  ;  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  local  association  has  given  a  charm  to  the  study,  of 
which  we,  perhaps,  can  form  only  a  remote  and  faint  conception. 
That  which  was  delightful  abroad,  is  not  readily  relinquished  at 
home.  They  are  anxious  to  communicate  the  result  of  their 
inquiries ;  a  taste  is  hence  created  in  others ;  the  example 
spreads  ;  and  the  state  of  things  is  widely  altered,  since  the  day 
that  Johnson  said  to  his  friend  Langton,  *  We  are  almost  the  on- 
ly persons  that  understand  Greek.'  But,  whilst  external  causes 
have  thus  perplexed,  whilst  Bopaparte  has  sent  over  travellers 
to  Greece  ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  provision  for  this  emergen- 
cy, had  been  preparing  in  England,  for  some  years  before  its 
actual  occurrence.     It  is  well  known,  that,  amongst  the  first  rate 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  . .  Ed. 
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scholars  of  Europe,  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  has  advanc- 
ed more  withki  the  last  seventy  years,  than  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod, from  the  restoration  of  letters,  to  that  time.  In  this  de- 
partment, till  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  most  had  been 
done  on  the  continent.  Since,  most  has  been  done  by  our  great 
English  scholars  ;  the  Porsons,  the  Parrs,  the  Bumeys,  &c.  &c. 
Now  it  is  surely,  in  all  appearance,  a  providential  arrangement, 
thai  without  encouragement,  without  patronage,  without  stimu- 
lus, and  against  the  stream  of  more  popular  pursuits,  men  of 
most  powerful  minds,  and  most  indefatigable  industry,  should 
have  been  disposed  to  give  themselves  unreservedly,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Greek  letters,  just  previous  to  the  time  when,  from 
causes  the  most  unforeseen,  there  had  been  a  great,  and  hither- 
to tmexampled  demand  for  their  commodity.^  Will  it  appear 
trifling  to  hazard  the .  notion,  that  Bryant's  strange  scepticism 
about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  subsequent  controversy,  had  a 
share  in  this  movement,  by  attracting  curiositv  to  the  Troad,  and 
to  the  whole  Homeric  territory  1  I  know  it  may  be  said,  and 
doubtless  with  some  degree  of  justice,  that,  in  the  department 
of  Greek  literature  now  explored  with  greatest  avidity,  there  is 
much  room  for  trifling  ;  and  that  many  first-rate  proficients,  are 
actually  no  better  than  egregious  triflers.  You  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  1  allude  to  prosodical  niceties,  to  metrical  arrange- 
ment, to  whatsoever,  in  a  word,  regards  rather  the  technicalities 
of  language,  than  ihe  sublime  philosophy,  or  the  solid  good 
sense,  of  which  language  is  but  the  external  vehicle.  This, 
however,  may  not  be  so  mere  a  waste  of  time  and  labor,  as  ma- 
ny would  imagine.  In  prosody,  discoveries  may  be  made  ;  in 
grammar,  at  this  day,  comparatively  few.  But  wherever  dis- 
covery is  probable,  or  even  possible,  there  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
pursuit.  And  the  pursuit  once  established,  a  more  solid  appli- 
cation, for  more  rational  and  manly  purposes,  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected. The  important  discoveries  of  the  last  seventy  years, 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  particles,  and  their  force 
in  composition,  the  various  tenses  of  verbs,  the  doctrine  of  ar- 
ticles, and  various  other  particulars,  which  I  am  not  Grecian 
enough  to  think  of  enumeratiiig,  will  doubtless  be  popularized 
in  grammars ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  school-boy  of  fif^y 
years  hence,  may  be  sped  ofl*  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  principles,  which  are  now  the  peculiar 
property  of  veterans  in  the  language.  Prosody  itseUT  may, 
however,  be  of  vast  importance ;  as  habituating  scholars  to  a 
close  examination  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  lan- 
guage. 

'*'  Is  it  not  euriout,  for  inataBce,  that  Ponon  shovid  hxw  profesied  hiauelf  Mton- 
ished,  at  Lord  Rojiton's  knowledge  ofOreek? 
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What  the  unphilosophical  denominate  niceties,  are  frequently 
the  keys  of  recondite  wisdom  :  or  rather,  indeed,  I  should  have 
said,  the  keys  of  recondite  wisdom  are  invariably  deemed  mere 
niceties,  by  unphiiosophicAl  minds.  By  knowing  somewhat  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  feel  the  value  of  these  things  ;  and  the  world 
will  assuredly  be  better  prepared  to  perceive  the  exquisite  phi- 
losophy of  Scripture,  when  it  shall  have  acquired,  at  once  a 
mere  minute,  and  more  profound  acquaintance,  with  the  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  language.  For  this,  prosodical  inves- 
tigations may  be  no  unfit  preparative.  It  is  needless  to  say 
tlmt  I  have  now  reached  the  point,  which  alone  could  have  in- 
duced this  long  discussion.  I  do  soberiy  view  it  as  a  providen- 
tial dispensation,  that,  by  circumstances  wholly  beyond  our  con- 
trol, the  study  of  the  Greek  language  should  have  been  forced, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  one  country  in  this  world,  whose  establish- 
ment, whose  hturgy,  whose  habits  of  thinking,  most  eminently 
onialify  it  for  the  office  of  hereafter  elucidating  Holy  Scripture. 
This  may  worthily  be  deemed  one,  among  the  many  final  causes 
of  present  events ;  and,  if  the  shutting  up  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, were  to  be  attended  with  no  other  beneficial  result,  (which 
is  far  from  probable,)  the  world  would  be  amply  indeauiified, 
by  this  one  great  and  unquestionable  blessing.  Much  more 
might  be  said ;  but,  in  writmg  to  you,  it  would  be  needless,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  exhaust  t^  subject.  If  these  remarks  are 
wholly  fanciful,  they  are  already  much  too  long :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  thev  have  any  solid  foundation,  you  are  mr  better  qualified 
to  raise  the  superstructure,  than  your  correspondent 

I  have  made  my  arrangements  for  being  in  Dublin,  on  Thurs- 
day the  9th  inst  My  best,  and  most  cordial  remembrances  to 
all  with  you. 

Farewell  for  the  present     Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

most  affectionately  and  unreservedly  yours, 

tfoHN  Jebb. 


LETTER  98. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

June  18.  181t. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
How  can  you  foigive  me,  for  suffering  you  to  remain  for  so 
many  weeks,  in  Ihe  state  I  have  known  you  to  be  in,  without 
writing  one  line  to  you?     I  si^,  notwithstanding,  if  you  knew 
every  thing  about  mei  how  I  feel,  and  how  I  am  circumstanc- 
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ed,  you  would  forgive  me.  For  you  would  know  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you,  I  might  say,  daily ;  and  you  would  also  know, 
that  letter-writing  has  been,  since  I  came  here,  till  within  these 
few  days,  morally  impossible.  had  me  in  constant  requi- 
sition ;  that  is,  he  was  to  come  to  me  at  any  minute  he  pleased ; 
and  he  actually  occupied  much  of  my  time,  and  more  of  my 
thoughts.  Never  did  I  feel  myself  more  seriously  obliged  to 
use  my  best  judgment,  and  put  forth  my  most  digested  princi- 
{^es,  than  in  my  late  conversations  with  that  interesting  young 
man.  Never  Ad  I  meet  an  individual,  more  capable  of  exalted 
happiness,  yet  concerning  whom  I  was  more  dubious,  whether 
the  desirable  point  would  actually  be  attamed.  The  seductive 
world,  on  one  side,  eliciting  ambition,  on  pretence  of  pubUc 
duty :  the  soi-disant  evangelical  fraternity,  on  the  other  side,  at 
once  aHuring  by  its  plausibilities,  astounding  by  its  dogmatisms, 
and  yet,  I  think  I  may  say,  conciliating  by  its  compromises. 
These  are  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis,  between  which  he  is 
placed ;  and  whether  he  shall  eventually  escape  both,  time  alone 
can  tell.  I  am  sure  one  motive  of  his  commg  now  to  Ireland* 
was  to  have  conversations  with  me,  on  both  these  topics.  He 
knew  no  one  else  that  could  assist  him,  in  calculating  the  h^^rftrdgt 
or  the  possible  securities,  of  a  voyage  on  the  open  sea  of  politi- 
cal lifov  but  myself;  and  what  hUle  light  I  could  afford,  he 
wished  to  be  possessed  of.  His  mind  was  already  inclined,  both 
on  prudential  and  moral  grounds,  to  decline,  for  the  next  five  or 
six  years,  whatever  overtures  might  be  made  to  him  ;  and  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  do  aU  that  in  me  lay,  to  strengthen  that  disposition. 
If  he  finally  resolvies  upon  it,  and  a  few  months  now  must  settle 
it,  I  shall  have  strong  hope,  that  danger  from  the  wi»ld  is,  at 
least  in  a  good  degree,  surmounted.  In  that  case,  his  better 
tastes  will  have  spin^e  to  evolve ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  ad- 
vance, his  hazards  firom  Calvinism  will  lessen.  Such,  at  least, 
is  my  hope,  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  he  moved  with  me, 
in  the  discussion  oi  certain  theological  questions.  Our  last 
conversation,  was  on  the  sense  in  which  our  Savior  is  the  iXaafiog 
nsqi  ifaw  dfiuqiuav  i^fuav ;  and  I  never  talked  to  one  who  weighed 
wbAt  was  said,  and  remarked  on  it,  with  more  candor,  clearness, 
or  strength.  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  enounce  central  truths ; 
Uiose  which  constitute  the  strength  of  the  cause ;  and  he  so  re- 
ceived  them,  as  to  warrant  expectation,  that  he  will  often  think 
them  over,  and  peihaps  never  wholly  part  with  them.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  conversation,  he  seemed  almost  to  say,  yXvnv  4 
ttXiidsw.  My  object  was  to  distinguish,  between  the  §alvabiUty^ 
once  and  for  all  procured,  and  me  ialvatum^  individuaUy  and 
morally  aocomplished.  I  wished  to  prove,  and  I  think  I  satis- 
fied him,  that  no  act  of  reliance  upon  the  sakabUiiy^  couM  coo- 
VOL.  u.                                         7 
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fer  the  idkoHan;  the  former  being  but  a  mere  possibility; 
therefore,  not  even  interesting,  until  tide  salvation  itself  was  val- 
ued and  sought :  and  that  Siis  latter  beins  substantially,  that 
new  moral  wUure^  which  brings  us  back  to  God,  and  fits  us  in- 
dispensably for  eternally  enjoying  him,  it  must  be  sought  for 
pnictically  and  morally ;  not  regaurded,  merely  or  chiefly,  as  the 
object  of  thoughi,  however  warm,  or  of  reliance,  however  confi- 
dent ;  but  as  a  matter  of  inward  consciousness,  and  experimen- 
tal attainment  He  asked,  how  the  death  of  Chiist  had  direct 
effect  on  this  moral  process  ;  and  when  I  endeavored  to  show, 
that  such  an  object  alone,  could  disenchant  the  human  mind,  nat- 
urally enslaved  to  sensuality,  vanity,  and  ambition ;  could  make 
the  proud,  humble,  or  the  passionate,  meek,  or  the  irritable, 
calm,  or  the  obdurate,  tender,  he  understood  me ;  and  seemed 
to  see  that  Deity,  thus  modified  into  a  moral  medicine,  was 
fitted  to  work,  not  merely  convincingly  or  persuasively,  but  ener- 
getically. I  was  able  also  to  point  out  a  difierence  to  him,  be- 
tween iotisfaetion  for  atn,  and  impetratiee  merit  The  latter, 
I  wished  to  attribute  unreservedly  to  our  Redeemer,  inasmuch 
as  it  acts  upon  the  divine  love ;  whereas  salirfacHon  (which, 
however,  in  a  sound  sense,  I  did  not  dispute)  was  liable  to  be 
so  understood,  as  to  obscure  and  sadden  our  views  of  the  divine 
nature.  I  illustrated  my  idea  of  our  Savior's  merit  availing  for 
us,  by  the  instance  of  an  artist's  block  of  marble.  When  this  is 
taken  firom  the  quarry,  it  is  only  so  much  stone ;  but  every  por- 
tion of  labor,  which  die  statuary  expends  upon,  it,  raises  its  value. 
He  has  communicated  something  of  his  own  to  it,  by  eveiy 
skilful  touch ;  and  he  who  feels  the  excellence  of  the  worker,  is 
proportionately  interested  by  that  transfused  excellence,  which 
the  advancing  subject  exhibits.  This  idea,  when  applied  to  the 
work  of  moral  melioration,  loses  nothing  of  its  force ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  acquires  new  force,  as  well  as  brightness  and  tender- 
ness. To  my  apprehension,  it  places  redeemed  man,  (and 
much  more,  renovated  individuals  made  righteous,  in  a  degree 
peihaps  made  holy,)  in  a  relation  to  the  redeeming  and  renovat- 
ing Word,  and,  through  him,  to  the  eternal  Father,  which  is  as 
gratifying  and  delightful,  as  any  thought  could  be,  within  the  ut- 
most range  of  possible  cogitation.  I  could  not  hesitate  to  urge 
this  view,  as  more  than  an  adequate  substitute,  for  all  the  plausi- 
bilities of  Calvinism ;  while  enlightened  good  sense  would  see,  it 
was  liable  to  none  of  those  abuses,  of  which  Calvinistic  theology 
is  not  only  accused  by  its  opponents,  but,  (if  we  can  judge  by 
the  guards  and  cautions  resorted  to,)  suspected  by  its  dearest 
friends. 

I  have  reason  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  for  thus  filling  my  let- 
ter to  you,  with  thoughts  so  fiimiliar  to  yourself.     But  I  got  into 
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the  subject,  through  the  special  attraction  of  the  case ;  and  beuig 
in  it,  I  could  not  sooner  find  my  way  out 

I  have  left  myself  room  only  to  intreat  that  you  will  write  to 
me,  and  tell  me  every  thing  about  yourself.  The  si^t  of  your 
hand-writing  about  the  time,  indeed,  before  I  heard  of  your  acci- 
dent, cheered  me ;  because  it  told  me  yow  right  arm  was  unim- 
paired. Mrs.  L.  desires  me  to  say  every  thing  to  you  that  I 
can  say,  expressive  of  her  esteem  and  affection.  I  i^>eak  for 
her  and  her  worthy  husband  with  all  my  heart,  for  more  cordially 
kind  persons  are  not  on  this  earth. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox, 


LETTER  CXI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  July  S.  I81£. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  CAN  assure  you  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  that  your  silence 
not  the  silence  of  neglect ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  accusing  my- 
self: and  I  have  now  to  account  for  not  sooner  answering  your 
most  acceptable  letter.  By  an  absence  at  Cashel,  I  did  not 
receive  it  in  the  usual  course ;  and,  since  my  return  home,  my 
time  has  been  taken  up  by  a  visit  from ,  his  wife,  and  bro- 
ther.    I  am  greatly  pleased  with  them  all ;  for  I  think  them  all 

solidly  improved.     has  gained  more  vivacity,  more  ease  of 

manner,  and  more  maturity  of  judgment.  His  wife  conforms 
to  him,  not  only  from  principle,  but  I  think  from  relish ;  and  as 
to ,  I  am  delighted  with  him.  There  is  an  innocent  play- 
fulness about  him,  that  cheers  and  refreshes  my  mind  and  spi- 
rits ;  and  he  unites  elegance  and  variety  of  pursuits,  with  the 
steadiest  attachment  to  the  one  thing  needful.  We  have  every 
evening  very  delightful  concerts ;  and  I  am  more  and  more  as- 
tonished at  the  sublimity,  and  the  tenderness  of  Handel. 

1  have  lately  resumed  my  attention  to  the  versicular  arrange- 
ments in  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  made  some  progress 
in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  which  perhaps  may  grow  into  an 
announcement  of  the  discovery.  My  plan  is,  to  arrange  fit  ex- 
amples, under  distinct  heads  ;  intermingling  observations,  critic 
cal  and  explanatory  :  some  of  the  examples  which  I  have  se-i 
lected  within  the  last  month,  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  had  I 
more  time,  I  would  cite  a  few  specimens  for  your  amusement : 
but  my  needful  attention  to  my  guests,  does  not  leave  me  at 
full  liberty.     Would  you  dissuade  me  from  keeping  back,  in 
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such  an  introductoi^  essay,  the  most  important  dieological  uses 
of  ibe  Hebraic  veraicular  system  ]  It  appears  to  me  the  part  of 
prudence,  not  to  embarrass  the  first  announcement  of  the  sys- 
tem. Were  it  once  received,  even  by  a  few,  as  ineontroverti- 
bly  made  out,  then  would  be  the  time  for  avi^ling  ourselves  of 
it  theologically.  Meantime,  abundant  critical,  explanatory,  and 
biblical  uses  might  be  suggested,  as  flowing  firom  attention  to 
this  Hebrew  structure  and  arrangement  of  sentences ;  in  detect- 
ing hidden  beauties,  in  reconciling  difficulties,  in  establishing  or 
amending  the  received  text,  &c.  &c. 

My  arm  is  gaining  ground.  I  cannot,  indeed,  yet  raise  it ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  I  shall  not  recover 
its  use  altogether.  Meantime,  I  am  free  from  sensible  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  can  use  my  left  hand  as  well  as  ever,  for  all  purpo- 
ses that  do  not  imply  the  necessity  of  raising  high  the  upper 
joint 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  may  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  you  and  Miss  F.  ?  It  is  needless  to  say  how  near 
this  wish  is  to  my  heart  You  know  my  feelings  about  it ;  and 
I  have  a  trust  that  you  will  not,  if  morally  possible,  wound  them 
by  disappointment     Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

You  will  give  my  most  affectionate  remembrances  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs. ^  and  to  our  friend  D — — ,    Better  and  happier, 

in  all  respects,  than  I  wish  them,  they  cannot  be. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  99. 

To  the  Re9.  J.  Jebb. 

„  Dawson  Street,  July  SO.  18U. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  HAVE  been  wishing  to  thank  you  for  your  truly  acceptable 
letter,  and  I  made  an  attempt,  but  broke  off,  as  I  found  myaeU 
in  danger  of  saddening  rather  than  gratifying  you.     It  was  on 

Friday  the  17th  I  began  a  letter.     I  had  come  in  from  B 

the  day  before,  to  consult  my  surgeon.  He  was  not  in  town  • 
therefore,  when  I  was  writing,  I  had  not  seen  him.  I  therefore 
knew  not  whether  my  complaint  might  not  be  alarming ;  nor,  in 
Its  proffress,  what  sufferings  it  might  induce.  Precisely  under 
these  feehngs,  was  I  talking  to  you,  and  consequently  they 
could  not  but  come  forth.    Thought  I,  this  will  not  do,  there 
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would  be  no  kindness  in  afflicting  without  ground,  I  will  tfiere- 
foce  rest  till  I  have  seen  my  suigeon.  I  saw  he  made  little  of 
my  case,  and  put  me  into  spirits*  But  it  has  not  gone  off  so 
easily;  this  is  the  first  day,  on  which  he  ventured  to  say  the 
complaint  was  yielding. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  not  wonder,  if  I  defer 
venturing  to  speak  about  visiting  you,  until  I  can  judge  better  of 
my  own  fitness  to  undertake  a  journey. 

I  forget  whether,  when  you  were  in  Dublin,  you  furnished 
vourself  with  Cecil's  works.  If  you  did,  I  think  jrou  must  have 
tiad  pleasure  in  reading  his  Remains.  It  stiikes  me  that  no 
Calvmist,  perhaps  ever  before,  talked  so  much  good  sense.  Mr. 
Pratt,  his  editor,  deserves  much  credit,  for  the  sensible  observa- 
tions he  has  made  on  Mr.  Cecil's  character.  It  is  almost 
mysterious,  that  minds  ciqiable  of  such  expansion,  should  have 
still  remained  in  such  uncouth  coercion.  But  I  settle  all  such 
matters  thus :  .  .  life  is  short ;  during  life,  these  men  have  a 
department  to  fill,  for  which  such  views  best  fit  them  ;  and  so 
fiir  as  those  views  were  either  uncomfortable  or  untrue,  a  few 
minutes  in  the  other  world  will  both  disabuse  and  indemnify. 

There  is  a  noble  sentiment,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  on  die 
95th  page  «f  the  Remains  of  Cecil,  of  which  you  will  see  an  ex- 
traordiimry  illustration,  m  Brainerd's  journal :  £dwards's  works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  348. 
*  *  «  «  »  « 

I  must  stop,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  too  late. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXII. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

AbingtoB  Glebe,  July  24.  181S. 

Mt  d£ar  Friend, 
I  HOPE  and  trust  you  have  continued  to  amend ;  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  a  strong  presentiment,  that  a  movement  from  home  will, 
in  a  very  short  time,  be  freely  permitted  by  your  medical  friends, 
and  not  much  apprehended  by  yourself :  meantime,  be  assured, 
that  I  am  not  obstructed  in  any  arrangement  whatever,  by  the 
present  uncertainty  of  your  locixnotive  power.  This  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  unequivocally  to  say ;  for,  though  the  prospect  of 
seeing  you,  would  amply  indemnify  me  for  the  suspension  of 
any  other  plan,  it  is  doubtless  more  pleasant^  for  you  to  be  as- 
sured, that  you  do  not  give  rise  to  the  slightest  sfaodow  of  incon- 
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veuience.  Some  ffaingSt  too,  I  have  to  propoee  and  talk  over, 
which  could  be  beat  conaklered,  at  a  diatence  from  all  intemip* 
tions ;  and  which,  in  their  consequences,  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  me,  and  peihaps  of  some  moment,  also,  to  the  sys- 
tem n^ch  we  love.  The  road  to  this,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  journey  can  with  ease  be  peifonned  in  two 
days  and  a  half. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  project  I  see  my  way  more 
cleariy  tluin  hitherto ;  and  I  should  hope  to  present  die  matter 
in  an  intelligible,  un^ceptionaUe,  and  not  uninteresting  form. 
Lately  I  have  met,  in  some  of  the  most  approved  and  learned 
writers  (old  ones  too)  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  more 
than  one  or  two  attestations,  on  which  I  conceive  the  Hebraic 
structure  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  rested,  as  on  a  hook. 
I  cannot  transcribe  at  length ;  but  you  shall  have  one  short  pap 
ragnmh,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest  *  Usus  ipse  et  ezperienlia 
locupletissimum  preebent  testimonium,  nequefacilius,  neqoe  gra^ 
vius  ad  ipsum  N  ovi  Teatamenti  medium  perveniri,  quam  ea  re- 
solvendi,  interpretandique  ratione,  qus  Yeteris  Testament!  stjdo, 
novi  fcoderis  libros  metitur,  ezpendit,  evolvit'  Now,  what  more 
do  I  propose,  than  the  simple  application  of  this  received  princi- 
ple T  The  New  Testament  is  to  be  measured,  weighed,  evolv- 
ed, by  referring  to  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  its  proto- 
type and  standard.  But  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  fairly  assume,  was  not  understood,  before  the  discoveries 
of  Bishop  Lowth ;  and  it  is  my  object  merely  to  show,  that 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  sentences,  exhibited  by 
Bishop  Lowth  in  the  Old  Testament,  prevail,  not  less  extensive- 
ly, in  the  New ;  this  kb  the  head  and  front  of  my  undertaking. 
And  whoever  admits  the  above  quoted  principle  of  Boeder 
(which  Boeder  himself  abundantly  establishes,)  must  admit, 
also,  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions. 

You  may  perhaps  like  to  see  a  few  specimens  of  my  latdy 
collected  materials.    I  shall  give  then 


Three  connected  simple  Quatraine. 
I. 

H4U  fftjfutoif  ov  doSriaeTcu  avtj  6&  fiij  to  arjfMioy  Tmya  row  Tr^ogj^rou- 
nado^S  yo?  eyBtfero  Totyag,  aiifuiop  xoig  JViyevitaiS' 
oitofs  eaxatt  xai  6  pIo5  tov  otvOf^nov  tij  yBVBtf.  rai/tr,. 
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II. 

fxera  rtap  avdqmv  itig  yereag  raviijgy  nai  narauf^tpe^  avtovg- 

6ti  ijXSev  8*  Toiy  neQaiatP  irjs  'jffjSy  aicouaai  trjy  aotpiav  Zokofitaviog- 

xa*  tdovy  nletor  Solofttaviog  d»J«. 

IIL 

avdqeg  Nivsvt,  avacfTijcfovrai  er  tt;  x^nrei, 
fiera  jfjg  yersag  Tctvrijg^  nat  %aian(^ivov<nv  avri/y* 
6t»  fmspoijaayy  eig  lo  xijgvyfia  Iwva- 
«a»  idouy  nletop  Imva  iide, 

St  Luke,  xi.  29.  23. 

In  these  stanzas,  each  line  is  obvioasly  bimembral ;  and  the 
last  two  quatrains  are  most  strictly  parallel,  their  lines,  in  regu- 
lar order,  precisely  corresponding. 

fiaathaaa  potov,  eyBgOfiana^  «y  rrf  ngiuei^ 
avdf^Bg  Niysvif  avatnijaoptttt  By  tij  x^ia««, 

fuja  T(ay  aydgtoy  tfjg  yBysag  tavjijgf  xa&  naxanqiyBt  uviovg- 
fiBja  iijg  yBvtag  ravjtjg,  xa*  Ma^a*Q^yova^y  avxt^y. 

6n  iiXSbv  bu  twy  nB^jwy  iijg  ytjg,  axovaai  rrjy  aoqaay  Sol- 

ofiitavjog* 
6jt  fiBtBvofi(ray y  e^g  to  ntiqvyfia  latya* 

na&  tdoVf  iikBMV  £oloftBiyjog  ^b. 
Ka&  tSov,  Ttieioy  Itaya  ^b. 

It  might  naturally,  and,  at  first  view  not  unfairly,  be  objected, 
that  the  second  stanza  is  introduced  somewhat  out  of  place ; 
interposing,  without  obvious  connection,  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond mention  of  the  prophet  Jonas  ;  between  the  first  announce- 
ment and  the  fuller  explanation  of  that  awful  si^.  This  appap 
rent  difficulty  is,  however,  obviated  by  a  consideration,  which 
enables  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  i4>preciate  and  admire  a  pecu- 
liar nicety  and  precision  of  composition.  In  the  chastisement 
which  awaited  the  Jews,  the  condemnation  was  to  be  necessarily 
twofold;  individual  and  collective;  affecting  each  individual 
sinner,  and  overwhelming  the  nation  at  large.  The  condemna- 
ti(Mi  of  particular  sinners,  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  strictly 
prior ;  therefore,  it  should  be  first  mentioned  ;  but,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  example  of  Nineveh  and  of  Jonas,  was  unsuitable  ; 
the  narrative  of  that  prophet,  affording  no  instance  of  individual 
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repentance,  or  individual  virtue.  Another  example,  therefore, 
was  to  be  introduced ;  and  what  more  apposite  than  the  queen 
of  the  south  1  But  with  what  admirable  nicety,  are  the  indivi- 
dual reference  of  the  second  stanza,  and  the  collective  bearing 
of  the  third,  indicated  by  a  variation,  minute,  indeed,  in  appear- 
ance, but,  in  reahty,  g£  ie  last  importance. 

fiera  itaP  av9^v  iijg  yeveag  ravrijs,  xai  uaianq^vB^  avxovg. 

The  queen  of  the  south,  an  individual  aspirant  after  wisdom, 
shall  immediately  condemn  the  low-thoughted  individuals  of  the 
Jewish  people,  who  neglected  the  highest  wisdom. 

fura  tijg  yepsag  tavnigj  Jta»  naran^povatp  avnjv. 

The  men  of  Nineveh,  a  collective  mass  of  penitents,  shall 
collectively  condemn  the  whole  impenitent  body  of  .the  Jewish 
nation. 

Yet  another  nicety  should  not  be  overlooked  :  it  is  written, 

Paailtaaa  vorov,  syaifBiiastai' 
avdqBg  jnTivevi,  avaaitjaoyiat. 

Why  this  difference  of  verb  ?  May  it  not  be  (^ered  as  a 
probable  conjecture,  that  avafntjasrat,  the  natural,  and  even 
the  technical  phrase,  when  the  final  resurrection  from  the  dead 
is  in  question,  has  been  avoided  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of  the 
south,  because  the  verb  avtattjfu  means,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
« to  rise  from  a  fall ;'  and  because  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  she  had  uniformly  persevered  in  the  paths  of  good- 
ness and  virtue  1  The  Nmevites,  on  the  other  hand,  by  repent- 
ance, had  risen  from  the  depths  of  vice  and  degpidation ;  to 
them,  therefoie,  the  veib  in  question  was  most  strictly  applica- 
ble. 

Three  connected  Stanzas  of  another^  and  tomewhat  unusual 
form. 


ova^  ^fuy  ddijyoi  tvq>Xoi,  ol  leyoy leg, 
6g  av  ofwu^  bv  tea  yoro,  ovobv  box^v- 
l^S  iPav  ofiotrtj^  bv  t^  X9^^^  ''^^  raov,  oq>Bil6i. 

fjmgoi  Mat  tvipMi' 
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II. 

xa»  [ova»  ^fuv  ^tjyot  ^vqtXot,  ol  leyoyieg  .  .  understood] 
6s  ay  ofiOirg  ey  np  &va$aaTfigufy  ovdey  eauy* 
6s  9*  ay  ofuun^By  i^  Joi^  to  snavi^  oviou,  o^eiiUi. 

fjmf^i  xai  jvifloi' 

tj  TO  dvataar^Qtoyf  to  dy^alljoy  lo  da^foy  ; 

III. 

6  ovv  ofioaag  ey  ji^  dvaiauTfj^iifi, 

oftyve^  ey  ai/ra»,  na*  ey  naay  hhs  ertay^  avrov 

Mat  6  Ofiouag  ey  tm  yaw, 

Ofiyvei  ey  avno,  xat  ev  iq)  xaTOtxovyjt  avrov 

Hat  6  ofMoaas  ey  -np  ov^y(py 
ofiyvet  ey  tm  OQoyof  tov  BeoVf  xat  ey  t«i  uadrifAByw  enay^ 

OI/TOV. 

St  Matth.  xxiii.  16.  22. 

In  each  of  the  first  two  stanzas,  diere  is  a  beautiful  peculiar- 
ity of  construction,  by  rhetoricians  tenned  the  epanodos,  or 
^ai fi^crtg ;  that  is,  a  going  back  ;  speaking  first,  to  the  latter 
oi  two  propositions ;  afterward,  to  me  former*  In  the  first 
stanza,  the  temple  is  mentioned  first,  then  the  gold ;  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  stanza,  the  gold  is  first  resumed,  then  the 
temple.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  altar  is  mentioned  first,  then 
the  gift ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  stanza,  the  gift  is  fint  re- 
sumed, Uien  the  altar.  Again,  in  the  passage  at  laige,  the  same 
arrangement  obtains,  on  a  larger  scale.  Swearing  by  the  tem- 
ple, is  mentioned  in  the  first  stanza ;  swearing  by  the  altar,  is 
considered  in  fiie  second ;  and  in  the  diird  stanza,  the  altar  is 
first  resumed,  then  the  temple.  In  the  last  two  lines,  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  transcendent  climax,  for  which  the  way  had  been 
most  skilfully,  and  yet  most  naturally  prepared,  throughout  the 
whole  of  die  last  stanza.  There  is  a  most  expressive  depar- 
ture from  the  terms  origmally  employed.  .When  the  altar  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  distich,  *  all  things  thereon'  are  substituted 
for  *  the  gift.'  In  the  second  distich,  when  the  temple  is  men- 
tioned, ^me  g<M'  is  superseded,  by  'him  diat  d^lleth  therein.' 
Hence,  die  prc^press  is  easy,  to  the  correlative  terms  of  the  last 
distich, .  .  heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and  him  that  sitteth  there- 
on. 

VOL.   u.  8 
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In  (he  last  stanza,  the  first  two  disticfas,  are  conclusion  on 
corollaries  respectively  deduced,  from  the  second  stanza,  and 
from  the  first  But  the  third  distich,  of  the  third  stanza,  is,  in 
structure  and  meaning,  precisely  parallel  with  the  two  preced- 
ing distichs.  It,  like  them,  must  consequently  depend  upon  a 
previous  stanza.  But  no  such  stanza  is  expressed  in  words. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense,  it  must  be  understood. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  first  two  distichs  of  the  third 
stanza,  refer  to  their  expressed  antecedents,  in  the  inverted  or- 
der ;  and  that  file  supplied,  or  understood  stanza,  must  conse- 
quenfiy,  in  the  order  of  thought,  be  previous  to  all  the  rest 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  our  Lord  replied  to  wbai  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  without  recording  in 
words  the  climax  of  their  blasphemy.  The  omission  of  the 
previous  stanza  is  no  less  judicious,  than  its  in^lication  is  evi- 
dent It  conveys  to  our  mind,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
most  absolute  conviction,  that  the  infiituated  beings  whom  our 
Lord  addressed,  had  attained  a  pitch  of  impiety,  imjrfying 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  could  not  be  decorously  repeated. 
Had  the  lines  been  inserted,  we  must,  from  the  context,  infer, 
that  they  would  have  been  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : — 

6g  d*  ap  ofiouri  ep  rep  ov^pff,  oipstXei  (or  6^  ^  oy  oftoar^ep  to 
ovgaPif  tov  B.  ixped.) 

t^  fag  fiBi^wp  BotiPy  6  ov^pog, 
ff  6  Beog  6  dyta^np  top  ov^pop  ; 

To  me,  the  omission  q)pears  exquisitely  beautiful.  And  I  am 
disposed  to  say  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  what  Bishop  Lowth 
says  of  a  sublime  elliptical  exclamation  in  Job.  *  Agnoscet  lec- 
tor, credo,  valde  perspicuam  esse,  hujusce  periodi  sententiam ; 
imo,  vero  tantam  habere  evidentiam,  ut,  si  plenior,  et  expticatior 
efficeretur,  eo  minus  apte,  clareque,  mentem  atque  affectum  lo- 
quentis  exprimeretur.'    Pnel.  xiv. 

One  more  specimen  must  be  added.  The  song  of  Zacharias, 
St  Luke  i.  «68,  69.*  The  difficulties,  vou  are  doubtless  aware 
of;  and  Eisner's  Observations  or  Poole's  Synopsis,  will  show 
several  fruitiess  and  unsatisfactory  efforts  to  remove  them.  In 
verse  7L  cwr^^Mxy  appears  destitute  of  government  In  verse 
73.  dgxop  seems  equally  anomalous.  Atid  to  add  a  difficulty  of 
my  own  finding  ;    in  the  present  order,  verse  77.  tov  9ovpuk 

^  See  ( Sacred  Literature,'  Sectioo  xxi.  pp.  409.  .  417. . .  Ed. 
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.fwu0v»  Qw^qm^^  ftc^aiid  vene79,  tou  JiaMv^vya*  rov^ffoJa^ 
^fuwy  B^  ^ov  at^ijytjgy  seem  to  imply  much  more*  than,  in  any 
sense,  can  be  jnsUy  predicated  of  St  John  Baptist  or  his  system. 
According  to  my  conjecture,  the  hymn  resolves  itself  into 
three  parts  ;  the  first,  relating  to  eneauayfujo  :  the  second  to 
ertoiijas  Xvjgma$y :  the  thira  to  St  John  Baptist  The 
smaMiffiMjo  part  introduces  the  Btto^as  Xvxqnai^v ;  which,  after 
the  snBQKB^vto  part  ceased*  intertwines  itself  anew,  with  the  St 
Jdm  Baptist  part 


LETTER  100. 
To  Hu  Rte.  J.  Jebb. 

My  28.  181X. 

Mr  DEAR  Frund, 
I  HEARTILY  thank  you  for  your  lettw  of  yesterday.  I  approve 
and  admire  die  course  you  are  proceeding  in ;  and  I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt,  that  you  will  throw  most  valuable  light  on 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  with  respect  both  to  its 
sense  and  its  beauty.  The  additional  evidence,  also,  of  its  truth, 
afforded,  nay  forced  upon  the  mind,  by  so  unique  a  configura-: 
tion,  would  be  of  weighty  importance,  if  it  were  necessary.  It 
is  a  sort  of  good  thi^,  however,  of  which  there  cannot  be  too 
much. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  by  thb  night's  post ;  and 
therefore  I  confine  aU  remarks  on  the  main  subject  of  yours,  to 
the  Song  of  Zacharias.  Your  analysis  of  it  is  so  imposing,  that 
it  requires  resolution  to  make  observations,  perhi4[>s  tending  to 
disturb  it  But  I  do  not  seem  to  myself  to  find  any  di£Eiculty  in 
the  71st,  73d,  or  77tb  verse.  Svnijquivy  in  the  71st  verse,  seems 
to  be  a  poetically  licentious  apposition  to  »«^aff  amriq^agy  in  the 
69th  verse,  and  of  course  to  be  governed  bjr  riifB^qB.  Again, 
6qMVf  in  the  73d  verse,  appears  to  me  to  be  put  in  apposition  with 
BlBogy  in  the  72d  verse,  and  consequently  to  be  governed  by 
nwiiaa^.  Aa  to  the  passage  in  the  77th  verse,  I  was  early  led 
to  consider  it,  by  an  interpretation  which  methodists  are  fond  of 
civing  to  it,  or  rathef,  a  use  which  they  make  of  it  The  know- 
fedge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins,  being  one  of  their 
watchwords.  I  used  to  argue,  that  the  words  could  not  mean 
what  Ihey  supposed;  could  not  mean  an  inward  experimental 
knowledge,  sc,  inasmuch  as  the  conferring  of  such  a  benefit, 
could  be  ascribed  to  our  Savior  only ;  whereas  the  act  done  here. 
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is  attributed  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist ;  the  tnie  rendering,  there- 
fore, said  I,  must  be,  to  ^ve  notice  of  tahation^  which  wa» 
to  consist  in  remission  of  stns ;  that  is,  as  a  precursor  gives  no- 
tice that  his  principal  is  at  hand.*  It  stiU  strikes  me,  that 
this  is  a  consistent  explanation.  As '  to  the  words  in  the 
79th  verse,  I  do  not  thmk  they  belong  to  the  Baptist  at  all. 
Ennpapai  is  cleariy  the  infinitive  dependent  on  ensoxsfffajo^  and 
tov  ieaT6v$vvai  tovg  nodag  i)/u6iy  describes  the  ultimate  efiect  of 
the  bright  visitation.  At  least  it  so  strikes  me,  and  I  cannot 
but  observe  a  like  concurrence  of  the  simple,  and  the  gerun- 
dial,  infinitive,  in  ^e  three  successive  stanzas.  Iloifioat  nai 
fivijadfjvai'^  followed  by  rov  dovvon^  exoiftaooii  followed  by  another 
rov  dovvaif  and  fiTSMpaya*  foUowed  by  rov  xarevdvya^. 

I  am  really,  however,  saying  all  this,  a  good  deal  at  random, 
for  I  am  not  yet  well  enough  to  exercise  as  close  thought,  as 
your  view  of  the  subject  requires.  But  if  I  do  not  err,  it  would 
not  very  mudi  derange  your  poetical  order,  were  these  thoughts 
found  tend>le. 

I  hope  I  am  growing  better ;  but  it  is  very  slowly.  I  write 
these  last  words,  under  the  impression  of  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
you.  I  feel  evenr  motive  you  place  before  me.  I  assure  you  it 
will  be,  if  Providence  permits,  most  gratifying  to  me  to  see  you 
in  your  own  house ;  and  to  enjoy  the  warmth  and  comfort  (for 
bou  I  know  I  shovdd  find  in  the  highest  degree)  of  your  hospi- 
tality. That  I  shall  be  able,  is  far  from  unlikely.  Were  I  of  a 
sanguine  nature,  I  might  speak  more  strongly ;  but  a  complaint 
of  any  tediousness,  is  so  new  a  thing  to  me,  that  the  scale  is 
always  sinking  (more  I  suppose  than  it  ought)  on  the  wrong 
side.  If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  I  am  gaining  ground  ;  and 
if  so,  I  cannot  be  very  long  before  I  reach  the  statu  quo.  You 
shall  know  about  me  whatever  I  know  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  called  on  me  to-day  to  ask  my  assistance,  in  finding 
out  a  book  in  a  shop  in  Anglesea-street,  for  her  son  C .  I  un- 
dertook to  accomplish  the  business,  if  it  was  practicable,  and  sent 
Michael  on  the  search.  He  found  the  book,  but  two  volumes 
are  wanting.  These  the  seller,  probably  in  his  ignorance,  talks 
of  obtaining  from  England,  and  then  says  he  would  expect  for 
them  altogether  (with  the  life)  BL  I  asked  what  he  would  take 
for  the  present  volumes  and  the  life  t  The  answer  was,  that  he 
would  expect  not  much  less  than  that  So  that  until  I  hear  fix>m 
C.  F.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.    It  seems  to  me  that  two 

*  Mr.  KiKHE**  linuted  itudy  of  the  Greek  idiom,  has  here  misled  him  into  a  series 
of  untenable  positions.  Bishop  Jebb's  arrangement  of  the  hymn,  seems  new  the  re- 
ceived one.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  only  key  erei  furnished  for  this  most  difficult  con- 
text. .  .  Ep. 
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guineas  would  be  much  for  a  broken  set ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  C.  F.  is  aware  of  their  being  a  broken  set. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXIII. 

To  A.  Knoxj  E$q. 

Abington  Glebe,  Aug.  4. 1812. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
A  HEADACHE,  uot  howover  of  any  serious  moment,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  answering  your  most  acceptable  letter  as  I 
could  wish.  1  must  still  say  something,  though  it  were  only 
six  lines.  It  rejoices  me  to  hear  of  your  convalescence,  how- 
ever slow  ;  for,  by  being  slow,  I  am  in  hopes  it  may  be  sure ; 
my  expectation  of  seeing  you  here,  is  now  high  and  sanguine  ; 
I  must  however  say,  that  it  was  perfectly  without  my  knowledge, 
that  my  excellent  young  friend  ■    ,  wrote  a  pressing  letter. 

He  did  it  in  the  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  his  heart ;  and  I 
dare  say,  so  iaraui  he  was  implicated,  he  did  it  in  a  manner  not 
savoring  of  importunity.  Much  and  deeply  as  I  have  it  at 
heart  to  see  you  under  this  roof,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
perseente  you  on  diis  score.     So  much  of  explanation  is  alto- 

Sther  needless.     I  live  in  the  prospect  of  welcoming  you  and 
iss  Fergusson,  where  no  human  beings  could  be  more  en- 
tirely welcome. 

Your  criticisms  I  have  weighed  ;  they  certainly  deserve  con- 
sideration ;  but,  after  giving  to  the  subject  as  much  thought  as 
I  have  been  able  to  command,  my  own  arrangement  of  Zacha- 
rias'  song  still  approves  itself  to  my  judgment.  The  reasons, 
I  am  prevented  by  my  headache  from  giving  now ;  you  shall 
have  them,  I  hope,  viva  voce,  when  we  meet  here.  And  should 
your  visit  be  delayed,  you  sWl  have  them  by  letter ;  this  alter- 
nation, however,  I  most  cordially  deprecate.  J.  F.  came  here 
to-day.  C.  F.  is  much  obliged  by  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
about  the  books.  He  had  not  knovm  that  the  set  was  imper- 
fect ;  and  perfectly  coincides  with  you,  that  two  guineas  would 
be  a  high  price.  If  they  had  not  been  purchased  for  him,  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  should  remain  on  the  bookseller's 
shelf*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  procured,  he  is 
quite  willing  to  keep  them. 

I  have  in  the  house  a  very  good  piano-forte,  so  you  might 
bring  some  music.     And,  as  occupation  of  a  quiet  and  amusing 
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kind  mi^t  not  be  amiss  for  Michael,  tbere  is  a  nice  trout  stream, 
in  which,  if  he  is  a  fisherman,  he  mi^t  practise*     I  could  lend 
him  Walton's  angler  ;  and  C.  F.  sa^s,  that,  at  his  father's,  Mi- 
chael might  borrow  an  excellent  fishmg-rod. 
Forgive  this  incoherent  epistle. 

Ever,  my  dear  Fnend,  most  truly  youns, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CXIV. 
To  A.  Knox^  E$q. 

Abington  Gl«be,  Aug.  It.  1812. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Mv  earnest  wish  to  welcome  you  here,  is  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree abated ;  but,  for  a  few  days  past,  I  have  been  anxious  on 
another  score,  namely,  the  state  of  your  health ;  firom  the  tone  of 
your  last  letter,  I  had  augured  peihiqps  too  favorably ;  your  si- 
lence alarms  me ;  and  I  shall  not  be  easy,  tiU  you,  or  Miss 
Fergusson,  let  me  know,  if  it  were  but  by  three  lines,  how  mat- 
ters stand.  I  need  not  say  how  I  shall  rejoice,  on  every  ac- 
count, if  I  hear  that  you  are  in  travelling  order. 

My  collections  for  the  New  Testament  Essay,  remain  as  they 
were  when  I  last  wrote;  the  changes  of  weather  made  me  more 
than  commonly  nervous.  Withm  the  last  three  days  I  have 
been  better,  and  have  translated  into  my  8crap«book  a  long  pe- 
roration of  Saint  Chrysostom,  with  the  whole  of  his  first  homily 
on  prayer ;  the  second  of  these  homilies,  I  propose  beginning 
to  translate  this  evening.  Possibly,  if  I  succeed  in  these  trials, 
I  may  one  day  give  selectiims  from  the  Greek  fathers  in  an  En- 
glish dress,  to  the  public.  My  present  hasty  efibrts  are  in  the 
rough ;  for  the  most  part  very  literal,  and  very  bold ;  I  think, 
however,  that  the  work  of  polishing  into  suitable  English  diction, 
as  chaste  and  flowing  as  I  can  make  it,  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
exercise.  Do  come  to  Abington.  I  have  plans  to  propose  ; 
and  I  feel  about  me  some  nascent  activity  of  mind,  which  you 
might  peihaps  improve  into  settled  and  serviceable  exertion. 
My  love  to  Miss  Fergusson. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

tfoBN  Jebb. 

P.  S.  The  two 8  and  Jellett  are  capital  fellows.  I  ab- 
solutely rejoice  in  them. 
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LETTER  101. 

7b  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Auf.  SO.  1812. 
Mt  dear  FRIKNDt 

I  FEEL  an  inclination  to  write  to  you ;  and  in  order  to  do  so 
within  the  post  hour,  I  will  copy,  for  your  consideration,  what  I 
hare  just  written  to  that  extremely  well  meaning,  hut  rather  over- 
ardent  young  man,  ■  He  has  heen  urging  me  to  set  on 
foot  a  new  edition  of  Worthington  on  Self-resignation ;  and  to 
remove  every  preliminary  objection,  offered  hmisdf  to  engage 
an  hundred  copies.  He  in  the  same  letter  presses  me,  to  give 
him  in  writing,  my  ^unds  for  asserting  that  the  R.  €•  diurch 
does  not  hold  it  criimnal,  tobe  present  at  the  devotions  of  those, 
whom  it  deems  schismaticaL  What  I  sav  on  either  point,  is 
scarcely  worth  your  attention,  were  it  not  that  you  are  ready  to 
receive  any  thing  I  have  to  communicate. 

After  raising  a  slight  objection  about  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
notes  to  Wortmngton,  I  proceed, .  • 

*  Were  this  all,  I  should  find  some  method  of  surmounting  it 
But  I  confess  I  have  a  deeper  doubt.  I  should  be  very  gliul  to 
see  a  London  edition  of  it ;  but  I  question  if  it  be  a  work  to  be 
so  expressly  adopted  by  the  few  in  Ireland,  to  whom  an  Irish  re- 
publication would,  of  course,  be  ascribed*  It  is  eminently  pious 
throughout ;  and  there  are  passages  of  it  which  are  invaluable. 
For  example,  ihe  eighth  cluipter  of  the  first  section.  But  take 
it  as  a  book  of  instruction,  especially  for  beginners  in  practical 
piety,  and  I  cannot  but  deem  it  materially  deficient  The  very 
title  has,  to  my  mind,  a  great  infelicity  in  it  It  suggests  a  con- 
fused idea,  between  piety  itself,  and  one  of  its  maturest  fruits ; 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  confusion  becomes  *  worse  con- 
founded', as  the  treatise  proceeds  onward.  One  ruling  notion 
being  adopted,  it  was  necessary,  at  all  events  to  keep  it  in  view ; 
therefore,  from  first  to  last,  self-resignation  is  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  is  self-resignation.  In  my  mind,  mme  christian  at- 
tainments may  be  better  enforced  mediately,  than  directly.  For 
instance,  those  fdiich  are  the  result  of  o&ier  christian  graces, 
will  be  best  inculcated,  by  drawing  the  attention  to  the  parent 
graces.  Now,  resignation  to  God,  whether  in  the  way  of  obedi- 
ence or  of  suffering,  can  be  substantial,  only  so  fer  as  it  grows 
out  of  knowledge  and  love.  We  must  so  know  God,  as  to  love 
him,  and  so  love  him,  as  to  confide  in  him  with  fiMal  affiance,  be- 
fore we  can  resign  ourselves  to  him*    In  any  other  order  than 
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this,  resignation  has  nothing  in  it  rational  or  real ;  and  in  this  or- 
der, it  comes  of  itself,  and  crowns  our  moral  Iu4>pine8s  in  this 
lower  world. 

To  invite  persons,  therefore,  to  religion,  under  the  name  of 
resignation,  is  leading  them  to  a  perpendicular  steep,  instead  of 
an  easy  ascent.  It  is  calling  upon  them  to  do  violence  to  them- 
selves, before  it  is  possible  for  them  to  feel  that,  which  is  to 
compensate  them.  Assuredly,  the  first  step  towards  true  reli- 
gion is,  to  i4>prehend  it  as  a  matter  of  infinite  interest ;  and  the 
transfer  of  our  affections  and  solicitudes  to  it,  as  such,  is  the 
tnie  commencement  of  the  wisdom  from  above.  This  may,  at 
evexy  step,  involve  resignation ;  but  it  is  a  resignation  cowing 
out  of  attraction,  a  resignation  of  something  less  valuu>le,  for 
something  more  valuable ;  or  of  something  hurtful,  for  something 
beneficial.  In  another  sense,  also,  there  is  resignation ;  be- 
couse  we  resign  ourselves  to  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  whidi  en- 
gages our  whole  heart  Thus,  in  the  general  thanksgiving,  we 
are  to  show  forth  God's  praises,  by  giving  ourselves  up  to  his 
service.  Again,  resignation  to  suffering  may,  nay  must,  nM»e 
or  less,  be  also  necessary.  But,  in  the  christian  sense  of  the 
term,  this  is  a  privilege  and  a  benefit,  much  rather  than  a  duty. 
To  be  able  to  resign  ourselves  to  God's  wisdom  and  goodness, 
is  the  best  of  anodynes  in  an^  trouble.  But,  as  I  said,  it  is  one 
of  true  religion's  maturest  fruits. 

A  great  fault,  then,  which  I  find  with  the  woik  in  question,  is, 
that  it  intermingles  these  three  heads  of  resignation ;  and,  by 
that  means,  diffuses  through  the  whole  work,  a  cloudy  indis- 
tinctness. 

In  additioi^^to  this,  I  should  be  ready  to  question  the  justness 
of  several  particular  statements.  Such  as,  the  recommendation 
of  a  vow,  in  the  ivth.  chap,  of  the  2d  section.  What  follows 
with  respect  to  fasting,  ought  either  to  have  been  more  expand- 
ed, or  omitted.  I  do  not  myself  understand  the  subject  of  fiist- 
ing ;  but  it  strikes  me,  that  the  truest  essence  of  fasting  is  con- 
tained, in  habitual  abstinence;  that  is,  such  restraint,  at  all 
times,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  as  may  tend  to  keep  the 
body,  in  best  readiness  for  me  service  of  the  mind ;  and  may 
never  subject  the  spirit  to  counteraction,  in  its  movements  to- 
ward its  central  rest 

In  a  word,  Worthington  was  a  first-rate  christian ;  but  I  think 
he  was  not  a  first-rate  divine.  He  wanted  system*  He  had 
much  learning,  both  ethnical  and  ecclesiastical :  but  his  elemen- 
tary views  were  not  such,  as  to  afiTord  an  apt  centre,  round  which 
his  knowledge  might  have  happily  arranged  itself.  He  was  a 
most  cordial  Church  of  England  man;  but,  even  here,  his 
views  wanted  enlargement,  and  philosophical  order.    This  was 
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scarcely  to  be  expected  in  his  day ;  but  the  want  makes  him 
less  fit  for  ours.  I  give  these  thoughts,  not  peremptorily  nor 
conclusively  as  to  your  movements  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  you  the  hesitations  which  I  felt,  on  coming  close  to 
the  subject.  I  have  scarcely  lefl  myself  room  to  say  any  thing, 
about  your  other  wish.  But  will  you  wonder,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  hesitate  about  that  also?  I  do  not  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  ideas  I  have  thrown  out  They  rest  on  grounds 
too  well  established,  to  beseriously  disputed.  But  I  betieve,  to 
promulgate  them  now,  would  be  io  waste  their  efficacy.  I  must 
think  it  incumbent  on.  R.  C.  bishops  and  priests,  to  be,  except  in 
rare  instances,  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  conduct  on  our 
side,  heretofore,  has  made  this  indispensable.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  participation  in  protestant  devotions  can  be  proved  inex- 
pedient, it  would  be  doing  worse  than  nothing  to  prove  it  law- 
ful ;  because  it  would  be  exhausting  a  good  topic,  before  the 
time  for  using  it 

Possibly  you  will  think  I  have  talked  more  than  was  needful, 
but  I  preferred  going  beyond,  to  falling  short  of  the  mark. 
Adieu. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXV. 
To  A.  Knox,  £09. 

AbingUm  Olabe,  Aug.  St.  181S. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
Your  truly  acceptable  letter,  received  this  evening,  has  reliev- 
ed  me  from  a  state  of  apprehension ;  for,  though  by  no  means 
so  favorable  as  I  coidd  have  wished,  it  reports  a  better  state 
than  I  had  feared.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  promising  symptom, 
that  walking  has  agreed  with  you,  and  I  greatly  wish  you  to 

put  the  case  distinctly  to ,  whether  movement  on  a  greater 

scale  mig^t  not  very  soon,  be  not  onty  safe,  but  ad^sable. 
Tou  would  travel  over  the  very  best  road  in  Irdand,  the  last 
stage  excepted,  which  is  in  some  parts  rough  enou^;  you 
may  make  your  sCages  short  or  long ;  and  when  here,  you  may 
have  as  much,  or  as  little  air,  as  you  please.  Purer  and  clear- 
er air,  I  do  not  know,  than  we  enjoy  in  this  quarter ;  and  I 
have  some  tenmting  gravel  walks,  which  it  would  be  good  for 
us  and  Bliss  F.  to  perambulate.  Put  these  things  together, 
and  consider  how  little  serious  inconvenieiiee  you  have  ever 
VOL.   u.  9 
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experieiiced,  from  the  mere  matter  of  a  journey.  Once  here, 
you  can  be  as  quiet  as  you  please.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  be  any  thing  else  than  quiet ;  and,  should  need 
be,  there  is  very  good  medical  aid  to  be  had  frcun  Limerick. 

I  have  read  with  interest,  and  with  cordial  coincidence,  the 
extract  from  your  letter  to .  Some  months  back,  I  had  my- 
self wished  to  get  Worthington  reprinted  ;  and  actually  brou^t 
your  copy,  which  you  gave  me  eleven  years  ago,  to  Dublin, 
last  winter,  for  the  purpose.  I  cooled  however  on  the  subject, 
in  the  main  feeling  as  you  feel ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  so  <ych 
tinct  a  registry  of  your  thoughts,  corroborative  of  my  own. 
One  observation  particulariy  strikes  me.  You  say  *  Wordiing- 
ton  was  a  first-rate  christian,  but  he  was  not  a  first-rate  divine. 
He  had  much  learning,  both  ethnical  and  ecclesiastical ;  but  his 
elementary  views  were  not  such  as  to  afibrd  an  apt  centre,  round 
which  his  knowledge  mi^t  happily  have  arranged  itself.'  Now, 
these  words,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  to  me  predicable  of 
several  others,  who  hved  about  the  same  day ;  and  yet,  whose 
writings  may,  in  several  respects,  prove  beneficial  companions, 
to  an  enlarged,  eclectic,  philosophical  theologian.  And  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  it  is  best,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  wisely 
ordered,  that  the  works  alluded  to  should  have  been  so  written, 
as  to  preclude  popularity  ;  and  of  course  to  preclude  frequen- 
cy of  re-impression.  A  sufficiency  of  copies  are  afloat,  for 
the  use  of  divines,  and  of  those  private  christians,  who  could 
relish  such  food.  But  viewing  them  rather  as  raw  materials,  I 
do  not  think  it  very  desirable,  that  such  books  as  John  Smith, 
Cudworth,  Worthington;  should  come  into  general  use.  In 
truth,  I  much  doubt  whether  a  circulation  could  be  forced. 
Books  may  be  printed  to  remain  on  booksellers'  shelves ;  or 
perhaps,  through  the  assiduity  of  such  well  meaning  persons  as 

,  on  the  Mielves  of  a  hundred  purchasers ;  but  it  is  not  so 

easy  to  find  readers  as  purchasers.  And  in  tliis  particular,  the 
taste  of  the  public  may,  perhaps,  be  providentially  over-ruled, 
to  serve  higher  purposes.  It  is  to  be  deprecated,  in  my  mind, 
.  that  impeifect  efibrts  at  a  right  system,  and  still  more,  that  any 
indigested  elements  of  that  system,  should  gain  much  general 
difiusion ;  this  would  forestall,  and  by  forestalling,  would  mar  the 
full  efiect  of  a  more  perfect  enunciation.  Meantime,  that  such 
imperfect  efiTorts,  and  such  indigested  elements,  should  exist  in  the 
world,  and  should  be  within  reach  of  the  few,  seems  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  great  scheme.  How  fitly,  then,  has  it  been 
ordered,  that,  firom  an  unpolished  style,  from  a  revolting  preva- 
lence of  learned  quotation,  from  uncouth  Hebrew  characters, 
and,  not  less  uncouth  English  composition,  these  raw  materials 
should  be  kept  out  of  view  ?     That  they  have  discharged,  are 
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diBcharging,  and  will  continue  to  discharge,  a  most  important 
function,  1  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  in  no  instance,  per- 
haps, has  that  function  primarily  been,  the  mere  instruction, 
or  edification  of  private  christians.     It  has  been  rather,  I  con- 
ceive, to  act  upon  those,  who  were  the  teachers  of  others ; 
in  some    instances,  on  the  teachers    of   teachers  ;    and,  in 
this  latter  view  it  is,  that  I  anticipate  future  beneficial  results, 
from  the  English  platonic  school.      Many  elements  of  the 
true  system,  it  may  be  justly  said,  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;    many  in  Wesleian   Methodism :    yet  both  one  and 
the  other  are  highly  popular.     But  then,  both  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and^ Wesleian  Methodism,  are  systems  in  themselves  ;  and, 
consequently,  may  be  taken  in  without  injuiy,  by  a  multitude  : 
in  the  former,  there  is  fixed  stability ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  no 
necessary  tendency  to  set  people  afloat ;  it  was  salt,  and  when- 
ever it  has  entirely  lost  ^ts  flavor,  it  will  be  cast  out,  and  trod- 
den under  foot.     Whatt  would  deprecate  is,  putting  into  peo- 
ple's hands  the  frusta  of  a  system.     These  may  unsettle  their 
minds,  without  pertiaps  mending  their  hearts  ;  for  the  practical 
goodness  may  be  readily  overlooked,  whilst  theological  quips 
and  quiddities  may  be  fastened  on  ;  yea,  and  sometimes,  even 
in  practical  matters,  while  the  wheat  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  the 
chaff  may  be  carefully  hoarded.     Many,  possibly,  would  adopt 
the  vow  of  section  ii.  cap.  4.,  who  have  not  ear  or  soul,  to  ap- 
prehend the  sublime  notions,  and  high  mysteries,  of  Worthing- 
ton's  happier  flights. 

At  all  events,  whether  the  above  be  fanciful,  or,  as  I  am  more 
apprehensive,  dense  and  dull,  I  cordially  join  in  your  feelings, 
as  to  London,  and  Irish  editions  of  books.  We  should  be  very 
careful  what  we  countenance,  and  for  what  we  make  ourselves,  in 
any  sort,  responsible.  And  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
use  this  caution,  as  we  are  already  grossly  misunderstood,  and 
perhaps  more  grossly  misrepresented.  Pious  and  practical 
books,  in  all  respects  to  our  mind,  it  is  true,  are  very  scantily 
provided.  In  this  respect,  however,  time  and  Providence  will 
doubtless  do  all  that  is  desirable  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  the 
less  perfect  aids  of  individual  piety  which  are  afloat,  may  compe- 
tently do  then-  office ;  and  I  trust  we  may  become  qualified  qui- 
etly to  labor  in  our  department ;  casting  our  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters, with  some  not  visionary  hopes,  to  find  it  after  many  days. 

My  hand  is  somewhat  tired,  as  I  have  written  a  great  deal 
this  day.  I  have  finished  my  translation  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
second  homily  on  prayer ;  and  hope,  to-morrow,  to  begin  the 
version  of  some  other  of  his  discourses.  Excuse  the  inc<meren- 
ces  and  inaccuracies  of  this,  which  I  have  written  as  fast  as  my 
pen  could  travel.     Ton  are  always  kind  enough  to  tolerate  my 
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least  matured  thoughts ;  and  if  there  be  any  tlung  in  tbem,  you 
know  how  to  translate  ttiem  into  better  sense*  than  I  am  gener- 
ally able  to  convey.     My  love  to  Miss  F. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

most  affectiimatelv  yours. 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  102. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  JM. 

Aug.  29.  1812. 

My  d£ar  Friend, 
I  RECEIVED  your  last  kind  letter ;  and  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you  diat,  though  I  am  not  perfectly  recovered,  yet  my  apprehen- 
sions are  allayed ;  and  my  calculations  on  a  little  longer  con- 
tinuance in  this  corporeal  sphere,  shipping  themselves,  as  they 
used  to  do  three  months  ago.  Eveiy  gleam  of  hope,  when  I 
was  at  the  worst,  brought  with  it  your  wish  to  my  mind ;  my 
present  increased  confidence  uiges  it  proportionably.  I  do  cor- 
dially desire  to  go  to  you ;  and  therefore  wish  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  launch  myself,  as  soon  as  a  favorable  breeze  shall  oc- 
cur. Remember  I  am  speaking  most  sincerely,  yet  still  not 
peremptorily.  I  know  not  what  new  feeling  may  occur,  to  dark- 
en these  speculations  ;  but,  at  all  events,  write  to  me  by  return 
of  post,  and  tell  me  exactly  where  I  am  to  sleep ;  at  what  point 
I  am  to  turn  off;  and,  in  short,  let  me  have  as  exact  an  Hine- 
rartum,  as  your  own  exactness  can  execute,  of  the  Ime  of  travel 
between  Dublin  and  Abington  Glebe. 

Miss  Fergusson,  in  spite  of  her  philosophy,  acknowledges  her 
ffratification,  in  the  probable  prospect  which  I  now  venture  to 
hold  out  to  her. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXTI. 

To  Ji.  Khox^  Eaq. 

Abington  Glebe,  August  SI.  18lt. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
An  oppoitunity  just  occurring,  I  shall  write  but  a  few  lines,  that  I 
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may  catch  it  It  is  needless  to  say  how  greatlyy  on  all  accounts, 
I  rejoice  in  your  amendment. 

The  road  to  Abington  is^  till  you  reach  the  stage  of  Eilmas- 
tulla,  the  road  to  Limerick.  Mistake,  therefore,  is  little  proba- 
ble ;  when  you  reach  that  stage,  the  post  boy  will  take  you  to 
my  house,  being  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  road. 

I  would  recommend  your  making  the  journey  in  two  days  and 
a  half;  though,  if  you  felt  strong,  it  mi^  be  made  in  two  days. 
An  itinerarium  I  annex. 


JcJmstown    - 

18^  miles. 

Kikiare 

lU 
6| 

.        24} 

Monastereven     - 

.      ao 

Maryborou^ 

10 

40 

Montrath 

6| 

.        46i 

Bonis  in  Ossory 

6} 

63| 

Roscrea 

6 

-         694 

Dunkerrin 

2- 

63| 

Moneygall 

66l 
69i 

Tomavara 

3 
6 

Nenagjb 

76 

Kilmastulla 

9 

84 

Abington  Glebe 

11 

96 

I  cannot  much  recommend  your  making  the  journey  in  less 
than  three  days.  In  this  case,  either  your  old  quarters  at  Fal- 
len's,  or  preferably,  the  inn  at  Bou^clone,  one  mile  further  than 
Maryboro',  on  the  Limerick  high  road,  would  be  your  first  day's 
journey ;  ^e  second  to  Nenagh,  from  whence,  you  perceive,  it 
is  only  a  drive  of  20  miles  to  this  house.  At  Kilmastulla,  you 
will  get  a  very  tolerable  breakfast,  and  good  horses. 

Fallen's  inn  has  been  much  on  the  decline.     Major  W ^ 

last  winter,  spoke  of  Boughclone  in  enthusiastic  terms ;  1  there- 
fore^tiied  it  on  my  way  down,  and  found  it  very  well ;  but  not  so 
super-excellent,  as  he  had  given  me  to  understand.  I  believe 
there  was  a  crowd.  You  had  better  write  beforehand  to  bespeak 
your  accommodation.  The  same  thing  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend as  to  Nenagh.  There  are  two  inns  there ;  both  bad ; 
however  for  one  ni^t  you  may  bear  with  it  I  know  not  the 
name  of  the  inn-keepers  at  either  inn  in  Nenagh,  nor  at  Bough- 
clone.  If,  however,  Michael  were  to  inquire  at  the  maO  coach 
office,  the  people  there  could  acquaint  him  with  all  particulars. 

My  love  to  Miss  Fergusson.     Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jebb« 
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LETTER  103. 
-    To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Sept.  4.  18lt. 

Mt   dear   FRIBND9 

I  WROTE  last,  under  hopeful  impressions ;  but  two  dayn  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  I  found  myself  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  ever. 
My  complaint,  suice  then,  has  had  die  same  uncertain  charac- 
ter ;  but  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  there  is  some  ground  gained, 
though  neither  steadily  nor  rapidly.  Under  these  indisputable 
evidences  of  weakness,  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  obliged  to 
give  up,  for  the  present,  the  prospect  which  I  clung  to.  But  I 
am  far  from  therefore  retinquishing  the  entire  idea ;  I  may  grow 
better ;  I  may  be  now  growing  better,  and  in  that  event,  I  shall 
look  toward  you  determinately.  The  only  delay  will  be  the 
Archbbhop's  being  in  Dublin ;  though  if  he  stays  for  any  length 
of  time,  I  am  far  from  thinking  of  staying  him  out  Every  end 
wiU  be  answered,  by  my  stajring  till  the  visitation  is  over ;  but 
not  to  do  that,  might  look  Uke  c^dness  on  my  part,  when  I  have 
been  hitherto  manifesting  warm  interest. 

Remember,  that  had  I  been  well,  I  should  have  been  with 
you  weeks  ago.     Never  was  I  less  voluntarily  deficient  in  per- 
forming an  engagement 
R.  D.  called  on  me  jresterday  on  his  way  from  Cork,  where 

he  declares  he  was  delighted  with  the  good,  which appears 

to  be  doing  amongst  the  young  clergy.  He  preaches  both  you 
and  me  to  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  R.  D.  says,  so 
coolly,  and  soberly,  and  noiselessly,  that  excellent  dispositions 
seem  to  be  silently  difiusing  themselves.  I  assure  you  R.  D. 
is  a  shrewd  man,  and  requires  solid  matter  to  satisfy  nim*  His 
manner  of  speaking  was  to  me  hi^y  satisfactory ;  as  it  seemed 
to  place  before  my  mind's  eye,  a  very  cheering  state  of  things. 

we  know  has  nothing  of  talent,  but  talent  has  its  own 

work,  and  that,  not  with  the  many.  In  truth,  looking  at  the 
ways  of  Providence,  as  lutherto  carried  on,  I  should  not  won- 
der if  were  to  succeed,  much  beyond  abler  persons. 

These  last  stand  so  much  above  the  average  level,  as  to  unfit 
them  for  actual  execution.  Therefore  I  own,  on  the  whole,  if 
I  saw  plain,  sensible,  right-hearted,  active  persons  engaging  in 
it,  I  should  have  more  hope  of  our  litde  system  of  revived  caSio- 
Ucity  becoining  fruitful,  than  ever  I  had  before. 

I  am  going  this  day,  for  the  first  time  these  seven  weeks,  to 
B,     I  go  with ,  a  good  evangelic,  mild  and  pious,  rooted  in 
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the  ways  of  worthy  Wilberforce ;  with  whom  he  is  in  some  close 
affinity,  I  know  not  exactly  how.  Both  Wilbeiforce  and  Hannah 
More  wrote  by  him  to  me.  He  is  accompanied  by  one  of 
H.  T.'s  great  favorites,  now  in  parliament,  and  thought  likely 
to  make  a  figure,  though  I  am  not  yet  sure  of  that  I  had  re- 
solved not  to  go,  but  my  physician  thinks  I  may,  and  Mrs*  L. 
promises  to  send  me  in  their  chaise  to  town,  should  it  be  need- 
ful ;  so  that  not  being  in  present  pain,  and  not  being  perfectly 
sure  but  that  to  give  up  going  now,  might  be  equivalent  to 
always  giving  up ;  that  is,  giving  it  up  for  ever  (inasmuch  as  I 
may  be  more  or  less  thus  weak,  for  the  remainder  of  life),  I 
yield  to  what  I  think  a  right  thing,  when  it  is,  as  in  point  of  fiict 
it  certainly  is,  practicable. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CIVn. 

To  A.  Khoxy  Esq, 

AbiDgton  Glebe,  Sept.  19.  1812. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  cannot  let  this  night  close,  without  offering  a  few  lines  of 
reply  to  your  kind,  though  sad  letter,  just  received.  It  truly 
grieves  me,  that  you  write  in  so  desponding  a  style  of  your 
health ;  but  I  trust  that  very  great  deduction  must  be  made*  on 
the  score  of  morbid  feeling.  I  have  known  you,  at  other  times, 
tittle  less  apprehensive  of  the  same  complaint.  Any  thoughts 
of  your  being  a  traveller  this  season,  I  had,  I  may  say,  given 
up  before  ;  and  in  truth,  when  I  found  your  complaint  so  obsti- 
nate, my  wish  was,  that  you  should  consult  your  feelings,  and 
nurse  yourself.  I  am  unwiUing,  however,  to  give  up  the  hope 
so  long  cherished,  of  seeing  you  here,  at  some  time.  And  in 
spring,  so  far  as  it  is  right  and  lawful  to  look  forward,  I  trust  we 
shall  meet,  both  in  Dublin  and  at  B. 

I  shall  be  most  truly  gratified  if  — —  and  — ^—  pay 
me  the  visit,  you  give  me  room  to  hope  for.  I  fear,  indeed, 
that  I  can  give  them  but  a  dull  reception  in  this  sotitude.  It 
can,  howeverr  be  none  other  than  a  most  cordial  one. 

I  have  been  led  into  a  train  of  rather  close  thought  this  week, 
by  the  history  of  Cornelius  in  the  Acts  ;  and  I  find  it  the  easiest 
way  of  evolving  my  thoughts,  to  attempt  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject.*   I  know  not  how  I  may  succeed,  but  I  have  made  some 

*'  Bee  Bishop  Jebb't '  Practical  Theology',  rol.  i.  p,  306. . .  Ep. 
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way.  The  sennon,  if  I  can  effect  my  purpoae,  aliall  not  be 
veiy  long ;  and  tberefore,  to  take  in  what  matter  I  wish,  it  must 
be  dense.  And  even  tkou^  the  composition  riiould  iiiil,  it  is 
even  now  a  comfortf  that  I  have  gained  some  new  light  on  the 
aubject  I  think  of  two  divisions.  The  first,  somewhat  qBecu- 
lative.     The  second,  more  practicaL 

The  first  divisionis,  that,  *  In  the  first  calling  of  the  Grentilea, 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  character  of  Cornelius,  are  all  wot- 
thy  of  observation.' 

I.  The  time,  8  years  after  the  ascension ;  time,  therefore,  for 
Christianity  to  take  root  among  Jews.  'Tis  important,  not 
only  that  sufficient  Jewish  witnesses  might  be  found,  but  that 
the  constitution,  the  discipline,  and  the  worship  of  the  christian 
church,  tnight  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish.  Had  gen- 
tiles been  admitted  much  earlier,  this  could  not  have  been  so. 
Had  they  been  admitted  but  a  little  later,  the  church  might  have 
assumed  too  judaical  a  form.  Had  they  been  admitted  earher, 
one  great  evidence  would  have  been  wanting,  which,  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  religion  to  them  entirely  new,  could  not  be 
spared ;  viz.  the  moml  evidence  of  lives,  martyrdom,  &c.  of 
first  christians.  Had  ^ey  been  admitted  later,  a  great  support 
would  have  been  wanting  to  the  church,  under  the  2nd  and 
most  violent  Jewish  persecution.  The  precise  time,  the  best 
that  could  have  been  assigned,  viz.  the  rest  of  the  churches, 
after  the  Ist  Jewish  persecution.  They  were  hereby  enabled  to 
ezamiive,  with  due  caution  and  solemnity,  the  transactions  at 
Joppa  and  Caesarea ;  and  thus  to  meet  judaizing  prejudices, 
and  overcome  them.  At  the  time  of  this  rest,  a  number  of  the 
disciples,  already  scattered  by  the  1st  persecution  through  many 
cities  of  the  east,  were  so  many  ready  instruments  for  promot- 
ing diffusion.  That  number,  shortly  much  increased,  by  re- 
fugees from  the  second  persecution.  Add,  that  St  Paul  was 
now  prepared,  by  an  interval  of  six  years  from  his  conversion, 
chiefly  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  Arabia,  and  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  native  city. 

II.  The  place, .  .  Cssarea.  Largest  city  of  Palestine,  •  . 
seat  of  Roman  government, ;  .  inhabited  principallv  by  gentiles, 
(so  says  Josephus)  .  .  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There,  on  one  hand,  every  facility  for  investigation,  to  tenacious 
Jerusalem  christians ;  on  the  other,  the  door  open  to  immediate 
formation  of  a  lai^e  community  of  gentile  converts,  and  for  com- 
municating faith  to  other  branches  of  the  empire.  Had  the 
scene  been  out  of  palestine,  jealousy  might  have  produced  dead- 
ly schism.  Had  it  been  any  other  city  of  Palestine,  neither  a 
sufficient  number  of  gentiles,  •  .  nor  means  alike  obvious  and 
effectual,  for  diffusion  *  to  fhe  uttermost  parts  of  the  earOi.' 
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HI.  Character  of  Cornelius.     Such  a  gentile  we  have  never 
heard  of  elsewhere.*     His  habits,  those  rather  of  a  devout  Jew, 
than  of  a  miUtaiy  heathen.     He  feared  God,  he  fasted,  he  pray- 
ed, he  observed  Jewish  hours  of  private  devotion,  he  gave  much 
ahns  to  the  Jewish  people.     Nothing,  short  of  actual  conformity, 
so  likely  to  disarm  prejudices  of  Jewish  zealots.     And  it  had  dis- 
armed them.     He  was  of  good  report  amoiig  all  the  nations  of 
Jews ;  not  less  likely  to  be  popular  with  gentues.     His  integrity, 
his  generosity,  his  anection  for  his  kindred  and  friends,  all  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  human  being.      His  actual 
moral  influence  with  his  countrymen  may  be  imerred,  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  many  attended  his  summons  to  meet  St. 
Peter ;  but,  particularly,  from  their  cordial  concurrence  with  him 
in  religious  feeling.     '  Now,  therefore,  are  we  all  here  present 
before  God',  &c.      He  had  also  made  devout  soldiers*     Com- 
munication of  Christianity,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  to 
such  a  man,  an  event  far  above  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
thought ;  fraught  with  consequences  far  beyond  the  range  of  hu- 
man calculation.     No  time  in  chrbtian  annals  so  favorable,  as 
rest  of  churches  in  Palestine.     No  place  in  the  world  so  well 
circumstanced,  as  Ceesarea.     No  individual  known  of,  among 
the  gentiles,  so  well  adapted  as  Cornelius.     This  coincidence, 
manifestly  providential.     Had  Cornelius  been  bom  a  little  soon- 
er, or  a  Utde  later  ;  had  the  Italian  band  been  stationed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire ;  had  Csesarea  not  been  the  seat  of  Ro- 
man government,  &c.  &c.,  all  would  have    been  frustrated. 
This  was  the  work  of  Him,  *  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hadi 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation.' 

I  do  not  like  making  you  pay  double  postage,  and  shall  there- 
fore give  you  no  more  dry  bones.  These  thoughts  are  crudely 
put  down  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the  argument  is  not 
quite  foundationless.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  let  me liear  how  you 
are  getting  on.     I  am  deeply  interested. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  I  am  apprehensive  that will  think  me  little  worth 

knowing.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  come,  for  I  wish  to 
know  them  ;  and  my  heart  warms  towards  the  friends  of  Han- 
nah More,  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  Person- 
ally, those  good  people  are  truly  amiable ;  and  thoug|i  we  can- 

♦  Of  the  centurion,  who  loved  thw  nation,  and  built  a  fjnamua,  we  do  not  know 
so  much.    A  transcendent  testimony  indeed,  was  borne  to  his  faith. 
VOL.    II.  10 
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not  theologically  coincide,  they  are,  after  all,  the  best  people, 
and  the  best  school  in  England.  I  rejoice  in  what  you  threw 
out  some  time  ago,  when  speaking  of  Cecil,  that  a  few  minutes 
in  the  odier  world,  will  let  in  a  vast  deal  of  light 


LETTER  104. 
To  ih$  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Sept.  f6.  181f . 
My  dear  Friend, 
This  is  the  first  moment  that  I  could  sit  down  with  ease,  to 
thsdik  you,  as  I  do  most  cordially,  for  your  truly  fimtemal  letter. 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  talk  less  despondingly.  An  invalid 
I  must  ever  be ;  but  I  have  been  so  free  from  pain  throughout 
the  whole  time,  and  have  now  so  many  marks  of  gaining  ground* 
as  to  dispel  the  forebodings,  which  hung  about  me  when  I  wrote 
last.  This  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  walked  freely,  and  I 
am  Yery  little,  if  at  aU,  the  worse  for  it.  In  short,  I  may  have 
yet  some  time  to  spend  in  tins  lower  world.  Grod  give  me  grace 
to  spend  it  well !  and  then,  be  it  long  or  short,  it  will  be  peace 
in  the  progress,  and  perhaps  something  better  than  peace  in  the 
close  :  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  better  than  -fi  fttg^^ij  tqv 
Beov,  -fi  -bnBqBxovoa  navxa  vonv. 

This  text  reminds  me  of .     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 

you  did  right  in  writing  to  him.  I  am  glad  you  did,  it  was  ex- 
actly  what  I  could  have  wished  you  to  do.  But  how  does  that 
text  remind  me  of  him  ?     I  was  ill  in  bed,  the  last  day  that  he 

spent  at  B ;  and  just  before  dinner  he  came  up,  and  sat  as 

long  as  he  could  sit  with  me.  I  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
something  being  wrought  in  us,  above  every  thing  which  we 
could  work  in  ourselves,  in  order  to  our  being  satisfied  that  the 
efiect  produced,  was  neither  fanciful  nor  common,  but  divine ; 
and  I  added,  that,  in  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of  such  an 
efiect,  must  be  our  hope  for  hereafter.  Nothing  but  God's  work 
in  us,  being  a  sufiicient  pledge  for  our  future  well  being ;.  but  so 
far  as  we  felt  a  ^ptid  divinum  at  work  in  us,  the  inference  for  eter- 
ni^was  infallible. 

The  main  point,  however,  was,  that  the  efifect  wrought  should 
be  such,  as  to  be  not  imputable  to  our  own  highest  exertions. 

That,  said ,  explains  the  text,  <  The  peace  of  God  which 

passeth  all  understanding.*  That  is,  we  have  a  comfort  not  to 
be  fullv  explained  by  any  parallelism,  with  human  consolations, 
even  the  most  moral  and  conscientious  kind.    It  is,  what  can- 
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not  be  eipbinedv  therefore  GUmiot  be  produced  by  man.     I  give 

you  the  purport  of  what said,  not  his  words,  for  I  was  not 

well  enou^  to  note  the  veiy  expressions. 

I  Uke  greatly  what  you  say  about  Cornelius ;  and  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  pay  double  postage  to  have  had  more  of  it 
Never  curtail  your  pen  on  that  account,  I  pray  and  intreat  you, 
again. 

How  many  things  could  I  now  go  into  1  but  I  fear  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  our  clock  (a  little  &ster  than  the  post  office)  strike 
seven.  I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  you  need  not  fear  any 
warp  in  the  mind  of——.  He  loves  you  as  much  as  any  man 
can  love  you,  you  have  not  a  truer,  scarcely  a  kinder  friend. 

£ver  yours, 

Alex.  Kmox. 


LETTER  CXVm. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abingtoa  Glebe,  Oct.  %.  1812. 

Mt  dbar  Friknd, 
Tour  last  letter  was,  on  every  account,  most  dieering ;  but  es* 
pecially  for  its  comfortable  news  of  yourself.  It  should  have 
been  immediately,  and  most  thankfully  acknowledged ;  but,  from 
the  influence  of  the  autumnal  change,  I  could  not  easily  manage 
my  pen.  This  day  was  favorable ;  I  took  a  longer  walk  than 
usual,  and  I  feel  proportionably  better.  Literary  operations 
have  been  of  necessity  suspended ;  I  enclose,  however,  my  sole 
copy  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  matter  of  Cornelius,  which, 
when  you  have  read  and  censured,  you  will  oblige  me  by  return- 
ing. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  I  mean  to  observe,  that 
*  this  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  nice  providential  ad- 
justment of  circumstances,  in  a  single  event ;  important,  indeed, 
but  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  great  scheme,  of 
vriiich  it  is  but  a  single  link.  That  from  the  calling  of  Abrar 
ham,  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  there  were  innumerable  combi- 
nations and  coincidences  of  time,  place,  and  person,  each  in 
itself  most  worthy  of  close  attention,  but  all  jomtly  converging 
to  the  same  point,  and  thus  exhibiting  to  the  careful  observer,  a 
consecutive  and  consistent  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  nothing  less 
than  miraculous.  That,  again,  from  our  Lord's  time  to  the 
present,  the  history  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  church,  presents  a  similarity  of  providential  ar- 
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rangemeots.  And  that,  finaUy,  from  this  time  to  die  great 
consummation,  from  unbroken  anal<^,  from  tbe  consistency 
of  God's  ways,  and  from  the  sure  word  of  prophesy,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  great  scheme  wUl  be  simihuiy  conducted. 
The  combinations,  coincidences,  and  fitnesses  of  any  one  event, 
afford  a  most  comprehensive  range  of  thou^it,  and  a  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  providential  wisdom.  But  so  many  and  so 
great  events,  in  so  many  thousand  years,  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  embracing  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  and  extending 
their  consequences  throu^  the  vastness  of  eternity,  all  most 
harmoniously  co-operating  in  one  mighty  scheme,  for  one  mighty 
purpose,  imply  a  depth  of  wisdom,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
mg.  This,  ail  put  together,  opens  an  illimitable  field,  at  once 
to  our  noblest  faculties,  and  our  best  affections.  There  is  here, 
matter  more  than  sufficient  to  employ,  for  infinite  ages,  the 
soundest  head,  under  the  paramount  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  most  heaven-directed  heart.  But  the  subject  is  too  vast,  to 
be  more  than  barely  hinted  at,  in  a  pulpit  discourse.  One  thing, 
however,  is  of  immediate,  practical,  personal,  individual  use  and 
application.  In  the  life  of  every  man,  there  are  providential 
conjunctures  of  time,  place,  and  person,  which  are  of  infinite 
importance,  as  neglected,  or  improved.  Let  us  look  back  upon 
our  past  course,  and  we  shall  find  them.  Have  we  improved 
them  as  we  ought?  Let  us  watch  them  for  the  future.  If  we 
have  hitherto  neglected,  we  may  still  be  enabled  to  retrieve. 
If  we  have  happily  improved,  we  must  be  cautious,  lest  we  lose 
our  vantage-ground,  and  lest  we  fall  with  an  accelerated  ve- 
locity, which  may  leave  our  last  state  worse  than  our  first. 
How  much  more  grievous  would  have  been  the  condemnation 
of  Cornelius,  than  of  any  unconverted  heathen,  if  he  had  re- 
lapsed, after  his  being  brought  into  contact  with  St  Peter,  &c. 
&c.  These  topics  may  furnish  matter  for  the  remainder  of  our 
sermon.  I  have  thoughts  in  my  head  for  another,  on  *  Thy 
pr^ers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial,  &c.' 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  above  hints  are  rudely,  and 
most  imperfectly  sketched.  They  will,  however,  enable  you  to 
judge,  how  far  I  am  on  a  right  tack.  It  will  be  needful,  both  to 
amplify,  and  to  condense.  To  entrench  myself  in  strong  rea- 
sons ;  and  to  address  myself  also  to  the  affections.  On  the 
providential  allotment  of  times,  places,  and  persons,  I  should 
write  con  amore.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  how  unlike- 
ly that  I  should  have  been  sent  to  Derry  school  ?  Yet  this  was 
the  great  hinge  of  my  life.  Again,  your  recommendation  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  anticipated  but  a  few  days,  a  proposal 
from  the  present  Provost*,  to  enter  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  under 

♦  Thomi5  Elrington,  D.  D.,  the  present  vcnciablc  Bishop  of  Fcrna.  . .  Ed 
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the  auspices  of  Bishop  Cleaver.  And  afterwards,  the  prepara- 
tion ft>r  the  press  of  my  Association  Sermon,  gave  me  an  inter- 
val of  near  a  year,  between  Swanlinbar  and  Cashel ;  an  inter- 
val which  sent  me,  with  many  new  principles  and  habits,  into 
a  new  sphere.  Had  the  change  of  view  been  effected,  whilst  I 
remained  on  my  old  ground,  Sie  change  of  habit  would  have 
implied  numberless  embarrassments.  Had  my  sentiments  not 
altered,  till  after  I  came  to  Cashel,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  yet  more  embarrassing.  To  all  this,  how  much  was 
instrumental  and  subordinate  !  And  if  these  matters  could  be 
exhausted,  what  a  multitude  remain  ?  May  the  great  Disposer 
grant  me  will,  and  power  to  improve  them,  after  his  good  plea- 
sure ! 

I  most  seriously  apprehend,  that,  if  Whitty  is  left  much  long- 
er at  Cashel,  his  constitution  will  be  irreparably  injured,  if,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  fall  a  victim.  What  he  suffers,  both  mentally 
and  corporeally,  is  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  God,  in  its 
fall  extent.  I  know  a  little  :  but  of  this  I  am  most  fully  assur- 
ed, that  from  the  delicate  caution  of  his  mind,  he  would  rather 
sink  under  his  burthen,  than  drop  a  hint  that  could  give  uneasi- 
ness to  the  good  Archbishop.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  whose 
mind,  on  such  matters,  would  bear  the  most  minute  and  jeal- 
ous scrutiny.  In  truth,  he  is  a  most  amiable  being,  and  a  most 
useful,  as  well  as  a  most  exemplary  clergyman.  I  love  him,  as 
I  do  not  many  more  in  this  world.* 

% 

*  The  fate  of  thu  most  unoflTencUiig,  aiid  truly  exemplary  clersyman.  is  still  fresh 
in  the  public  mind ;  and  supplies  a  comment  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  from  which 
the  heart  recoils.  If,  in  the  united  church,  there  was  ove,  more  kind,  more  centle, 
more  meek  and  lowly  than  his  brethren,  that-individual  was  Irwine  Whitty.  If  it  be 
possible  to  exceed  in  these  bright  christian  graces,  excess  in  them  was,  in  truth, 
his  only  fault. 

In  the  following  Epitaph,  Bishop  Jebb  commemorated  in  death,  the  friend  whom, 
thwugh  life,  he  had  regarded  as  a  brother  :— 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of  a  servant  of  God, 

the  Reverend  Irwine  Whitty,  M.  A., 

for  more  than  fifteen  years  Rector  of  this  paiish. 

He  lived  in  the  condnual  exercise  of 

faith,  hope,  and  chanty, 
and  died  the  death  of  Saint  Stephen, 

in  the  spirit  of  that  first  martyr, 

on  the  day  appointed  to  commemorate 

the  conversion  or  nis  persecutor  Saint  Pan!, 

Jan.  XXV.  MDcccxxxii., 

the  fiAy-iburth  year  of  his  mortal  life, 

the  commencement  of  his  immortality. 

Revelation  xiv.  xii.  xiii. 

This  monimient  has  been  erected  by  fi-iends, 
who  sorrow,  but  not  without  hope. 
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Of  ...^  and  — *—  I  have  not  heard  a  ayllable.  I  hare,  for 
the  last  weekf  held  myself  free  and  open  to  receive  them,  and 
shall  do  so  for  the  next  On  Monday  sennight  I  am  to  proceed 
to  Geo.  Forster's,  previous  to  the  visitation ;  to  n^ch  he  will 
bring  me  in  his  carriage  on  the  Thursday  after.  Possibly  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament  may  have  affected  their 
movements. 

If  vou  can,  write  soon,  though  ever  so  shortly.  Criticisms 
would  be  most  acceptable.     My  love  to  Miss  Fergusson. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jkbb^ 


LETTER  CXIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  £99. 

Not.  i.  I8IS. 

Mt  dsar  Friehd, 
I  BAD  hoped,  ere  this,  to  hear  from  you.     It  will  however  satis- 
fy me,  if  I  learn  that  illness  had  no  share  in  the  delay. 

and f  you  have  doubtless  heard,  paid  me  the  ex- 
pected visit.  During  the  four  days  that  I  passed  in  company 
with  the  latter,  I  took  hugely  to  him ;  and  felt  entire  complacen- 

S\  without  anv  drawback.  it  is  more  difficult  to  know, 
e  pretty  much  sets  aside  the  common  forms  of  society ;  and 
has  the  air  and  manner  of  a  person  on  a  tour  of  inquisitorial  in- 
spection. His  piety  I  never  questioned ;  and  for  upright  and 
land  intentions  towards  Ireland,  I  gave  him  full  credit ;  but  he 
appeared  to  me  to  lean  rather  too  much  to  his  own  judgment ; 
and  to  feel,  as  if  all  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  and  sound  religion, 
were  confined  to  his  own  coterie.  He  appeared,  also,  to  de- 
spise, as  far  as  a  good  man  could  despise,  our  semi-baibarous 
country ;  and  to  conceive  that  matters  must  be  all  wrong,  till 
the  party  with  which  he  is  connected,  shall  have  proceed^  in 
die  work  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  reformation.  To- 
la &  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Whitty,  solely  for  his  private  use,  and  found  amoii|;  his 
p«pers  after  bis  deatb,  there  occurs  the  foUowins  entry : 
^^  'Meditation  XC. 
*  It  came  orer  my  mind  with  ffreat  force,  that  I  was  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 

iDOW,  I  trust,  recovering,)  but  tnat  it  was  to  be  oifL7  in  the  next  world.  Wonder- 
il  to  think,  that  all  our  circumstances,  now,  may  be  impediments  to  our  meetinf 
here,  and  preparations,  if  I  may  presume  to  hope  it,  for  meeting  hereafter.  IsS 
November,  1831.' 

WhittVs  remains,  p.  Ul. .  4f . 
Within  six  short  weeks  from  the  daU  of  this  passage,  Uie  writer  was  removed  to 
that  better  world,  where  those  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  gospel  are  now,  it 
is  our  sure  aad  certain  hope,  forever  reunited. . .  Ed. 
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wards  die  close  of  his  visit,  howeyeri  he  wonderfblly  brightened 
up.  I  felt  sorry  even  to  fuUiess,  at  losing  him ;  and  I  saw 
dirougfa  a  softened  medium,  whatever  had  been  least  agreeable 
in  our  intercourse.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  truly  estimable :  and 
that,  if  we  should  meet  again,  there  would  be,  on  both  sides, 
less  reserve,  and  more  unmixed  complacency.  I  am  right 
glad  that  I  know  him ;  and  I  regard  him  with  most  cordial  es- 
teem. The  Visit  has  revived  many  deli^tful  recollections  of 
our  Engfish  tour ;  and  I  sincerely  thank  vou  for  paving  the 
way,  for  this  pleasant  interruption  of  my  solitary  life. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hales  passed  three  days  here.  He  is 
growing  more  and  more  amiable ;  and  whatever  eccentricities 
there  may  be,  I  cannot  help  loving  him.  I  wish  he  would  write 
less  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  :  but  I  do  not  think  he  is, 
even  on  that  subject,  a  heretic.  There  are  no  metaphysics  in 
his  theology.  He  has  merely  followed  a  critical  Will  of  the 
wisp,  which  has  led  him  into  thickets,  brakes,  and  quagmires ; 
but  I  am  sure  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

I  have  serious  thoughts  of  seriously  applying  to  my  disserta^ 
tion  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament;  which  I  think  Imight 
hope  to  complete  by  May  next.  It  will  probably  form  a  thin 
quarto  of  about  120  pages.  My  specimens,  I  think,  must  be 
given  both  in  Greek  and  English.  Any  suggestions  of  yours, 
on  the  subject  at  large,  or  on  any  branch  of  it,  would  be  most 
highly  acceptable.  The  song  of  Zacharias  I  have  reconsider- 
ed, with  all  the  care  and  thought  which  I  could  command ;  and 
my  former  opinion  is  rather  strengthened,  than  the  reverse  :  my 
reasons,  at  a  more  convenient  season,  I  will  give  you,  unless 
you  should  deprecate  the  detail.  I  shall  be  much  obb'ged  to 
you  for  the  two  little  sheets  of  paper  about  Cornelius.  They 
are  the  only  copy  of  my  little  argument ;  and  I  am  desirous 
(if  indeed  it  be  worth  while)  to  bring  that  matter  to  a  close. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  Whitty's  removal  to  Glankeen.  It 
will  be  new  life  to  him. 

I  long  to  hear  from  you.  A  letter  put  into  the  post  office  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  directed  to  Cashel,  would  reach  me  there : 
for  I  purpose  going  over  on  Monday. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

JoBK  JeBB. 
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LETTER  CXX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Eiq. 

Ca^hel,  Not.  11.  1812. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
You  are,  both  in  the  literal  and  metaphorical  sense,  a  far  better 
physiognomist,  than  I  can  possibly  pretend  to  be ;  I  will  not 
therefore  say  that,  in  my  last  letter,  there  were  no  features  oi 
the  kind  which  you  allude  Jo  :  but  this  I  will  say,  that,  as  I 
wrote,  I  felt  all  possible  conviction,  that  your  silence  was,  mo- 
rally speaking,  inevitable  ;  and  that,  however  I  might  have  re- 
gretted the  effect,  I  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  imputing  negli- 
gence as  the  cause. 

In  the  case  which  you  propose  to  me,  I  will  not  promise  to 
give  you  a  disinterested  judgment ;  it  is,  however,  my  dispas- 
sionate opinion,  that  a  proposal  from  you  to  come  here,  would 
be  received  most  joyously,  and  without  implying  the  slightest 
reflection  on  your  consistency,  and  without  inducing  the  remot- 
est impediment  to  any  arrangements  or  purposes  of  this  house. 
Besides,  as  circumstances  have  altered  since  your  last  declara- 
tion on  this  locomotive  subject,  you  have  the  authority  of  a  far 
abler  casuist  than  poor  me,  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  declara- 
tion. Jesting  apait,  and  without  further  reference  to  Bishop 
Lanigan,  I  tlunk  you  should  now  propose  to  come.  In  this  ad- 
vice, I  am  not  unselfish :  for  I  should  assuredly,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  good  Archbishop,  (and  his  house  is  ever  kindly 
open  to  me,)  come  over  to  meet  you.  As  to  your  visiting  Ald- 
ington at  this  season,  I  should  not  think  of  proposing  it ;  but  I 
trust  that  I  may  look  forward  to  the  summer,  lour  barely 
thinking  of  a  long  journey,  in  the  month  of  November,  aflbrds 
me  strong  hopes ;  and  I  shall  rejoice,  if  the  actual  performance 
of  that  journey  should  raise  my  expectancy  still  higher. 

I  should  sooner  have  expressed,  what  mdeed  I  am  sure  you 
will  easily  credit,  my  deep  gratification  at  hearing  from  yourself, 
so  good  an  account  of  yourself.  I  rejoice,  too,  at  your  enfran- 
chisement from  the  den  of  Chancery.  Next  to  health  of  mind, 
and  health  of  body,  it  is  of  importance  to  human  happiness,  that 
we  should  be  free  from  all  malady  of  estate ;  and  except  the 
burthen  of  debt,  no  fiscal  difficulties  can  be  compared  with  the 
entanglements  of  law.  Trite,  but  true ;  as  doubdess  you  have 
often  felt,  but  I  trust  will  never  feel  again. 

My  wish  to  recover  *  the  slips*,'  arose,  not  from  any  interme- 

*  Th«  original  draught  ofthe  Biihop*8  fennon  on  Comoliun,  written  in  a  very  mi- 
nuto  hand,  on  two  little  slipiofnote  paper. . .  Ed. 
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diate  plan  of  pulpit  use,  but  simply  from  a  desire,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse  ;  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
ceed in  another,  on  a  separate  branch  of  the  same  subject.  I 
am,  however,  in  no  violent  hurry  ;  and  should  you  recommend 
it,  could  cheerfully  relinquish  it  altogether.  If  any  thing  were 
to  come  of  it,  I  entirely  agree  that  college  would  be  the  proper 
place.  My  voice  has  been  growing  stronger  and  clearer ;  and  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  give  a^me  proof,  that  I  do  not  leave  tangi- 
ble  argument  altogether  out  of  my  scheme  of  thought  and  study ; 
which,  perhaps,  some  of  my  colder  and  less  congenial  friends, 
may  be  disposed  to  think  I  do. 

How  &r  I  may  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  projected  disser- 
tation, I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce.  Dr.  Hales^  was,  in 
some  sort,  an  encouragement  to  me.  He  gave  almost  unquali- 
fied approbation :  and  strongly  recpmmended  that  I  should  pub- 
lish. England,  I  have  all  along  looked  to,  as  the  proper  sphere 
in  which  to  bring  my  youngling  out ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  Dr. 
Hales,  too,  should  have  mentioned  Rivington.  He  proffered, 
also,  his  good  offices  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  your  joint  introduction, 
together  with  Dr.  Hales'  mention  of  the  matter  to  his  literary 
friends,  I  should  hope  to  be  indemnified  fcom  all  expence. 

(Private.)  The  Archbishop  has  been  thinking  of  a  move  for 
me,  which  would  have  brought  me  within  about  nine  miles  of 
Cashel.  This,  to  be  sure,  would  have  been  a  delightful  transla- 
tion, in  that  respect.  In  others,  however,  I  thought  it  would  im- 
ply serious  inconvenience,  if  not  material  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. The  matter  is,  therefore,  for  the  present,  given  up ;  as  I 
believe,  with  full  concurrence  on  the  side  of  the  good  and  kind 
Archbishop.  I  most  entirely  feel,  that  he  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
among  the  most  cordial  of  my  friends. 

I  have  prepared  a  tolerable  course  for  the  examination  of 
candidates,  which  will  last  two  or  three  days.  Three  deacons 
are  to  be  priested,  of  whom  I  have  very  moderate  expectations. 
— —  is  to  be  put  into  deacon's  orders.  He  will  prodigiously 
outstrip  l^em.  In  the  course  of  my  own  preparation,  I  have 
be^i  struck  with  some  things,  which  led  to  a  train  of  practical 
reasoning,  illustrating  just  the  most  difficult  and  important  point, 
in  the  ordination  service.  It  is  fully  laid  up  in  my  mind ;  and 
I  trust  will  receive  some  accession  of  strength,  by  remaining 
there.^  One  day,  it  may  probably  come  out  in  an  ordination  ser- 
mon. I  should  have  thrown  it  on  paper  for  the  present  occasion, 
but  that  I  do  not  like  the  risk  of  prematurely  handling  a  subject, 
which,  perchance,  might  crumble  under  my  touch  just  now; 
though,  hereafter,  it  may  acquire  sufficient  strength  and  mallear 
bility,  to  be  worked  upon  the  anvO. 

Have  you  seen  Bishop  Horsley's  third  volume  ?    I  have  been 

VOL.   II.  11 
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reading  in  it  some  capital  discourses,  on  MaL  iii.  1,  2.  I  can' 
not,  however,  adopt  bis  ironical  interpretation  of  *  whom  ye 
seek,'  and  *•  whom  ye  delight  in.'  I  think  it  by  no  means  need- 
ful. For  even  bad  men  may  vaguely  seek,  and  fancifully  de- 
lij^t  in,  a  Sayior,  and  a  salvation,  to  Uiem  altogether  vague  and 
fanciful ;  and  who  can  tell,  but  that,  in  the  days  of  Malachi, 
notions  began  to  wevail,  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  of  a  secu* 
lar  theocracy  1  JBy  adopting  the  iiony,  we  should  lose  a  most 
noble  stroke  of  oratory,  for  which  I  should  wish  to  have  at  hand, 
a  sublimer  title  than  that  of  antithesis.  *  That  Lord  whom  ye 
seek,  that  messenger  whom  ye  delight  in,  shall  come,  shall 
assuredly  come  ;  but  how,  and  for  what  purpose  7  clothed 
with  teirors,  to  take  vengeance  on  sinners,  to  inflict  judgment, 
to  be  a  swift  witness,  &c.  To  you,  therefore,  the  day  of  his 
coming,  that  day  for  which  you  long,  that  day  which  you  antici- 
pate wiUi  delight,  will  be  a  day  of  most  awnil  amazement,  and 
most  comfortless  despair.  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  com- 
ing, and  who  may  stand  when  he  appeareth  V 

I  rejoice  to  believe,  without  any  shadow  of  misgiving,  that 
the  friends  with  whom  you  are,  *  feel  eveiy  thing  £at  is  kind 
towards  me.'  It  would  be  httle  to  say  that  I  reciprocate ;  for 
who  could  feel  otherwise  than  kindly  towards  them  ?  In  truth, 
they  live  in  my  habitual  course  of  happiest  thought,  and  holiest 
feeling.  These  are  strong  words,  but,  ii*  I  know  myself,  I  am 
not  given  to  amplification. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  CXXI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Cwbel,  Not.  16.  I81t. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Tbe  Archbishop  asked  me  this  day,  whether,  if  he  were  now 
to  renew  his  invitetion,  there  might  be  any  prospect  of  your 
coming  to  Cashel.  He  question^  me  so  closely,  whether  I 
knew  an^  thing  of  your  feeling  on  the  subject,  that,  without  ab- 
solute disingenuousness,  or  without  a  degree  of  reserve  that 
might  have  left  room  for  suspicion,  I  could  not  avoid  disclosing 
what  you  said ;  and  I  thought  it  best  to  make  the  disclosuro 
precisely  in  your  own  words,  lest  it  might  have  l>een  imagined 
thai  any  thing  remained  behind.  Till  this  day,  I  had  been 
close  as  the  grave ;  and  now  I  feel,  that  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  do  as  I  have  done.    The  Archbishop  is  now  ^e 
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*  re-kiducer'  of  the  proposal ;  andy  before  he  knew  of  the  hem- 
tancy  in  your  mind»  his  great  fear  was,  that,  in  again  asking,  he 
might  teaze  you.  He  bids  me  say,  that,  if  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  come,  he  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  you ;  and  he 
desires  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered. 

I  had  a  long  examination  ;  all  the  candidates  answered  capi- 
tally well ;  insomuch  that  I  never  before  presented  for  orders, 
wi&  such  entire  complacency. 

«  «  «  «  « 

«  w  «  «  « 

As  to  the  Archbishop,  I  never  had  more  comfort  in  him. 
Should  we  meet,  (I  hardly  Uke  to  make  it  hypothetical,)  I  wish 
greatly  for  a  conference  with  you  on  my  own  affidrs.  If  it  could 
be  brought  about  with  prudence,  and  tolerable  external  comfort,  I 
should  be  glad  to  meet  the  Archbishop's  kind  purpose  of  bring- 
inff  me  nearer  to  himself. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  1  Corinth,  ii.  7, 8.  is  brought 
home  to  the  Ephesians,  by  ihe  completely  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus  ?  The  spurious  superscrip- 
tion, pertiaps,  was  one  cause,  why  I  before  overlooked  the  fact 
'Nevertheless,  we  are  speaking  wisdom  among  the  perfect', 
&c.,  would,  on  this  supposition,  be  the  more  correct  way  of 
translating  the  passage  ;  which  would  thus  reflect  great  light,  on 
the  back  references  in  Ephesians,  iii.,  &c.  For  Cecil's  books 
I  sent,  but  was  told  they  are  out  of  print :  if  you  could  get  them, 
might  I  beg  of  you  to  bring  them  down? 

1  ou  have  probably  seen .     I  hear  his  preaching 

makes  the  people  tremble.  This  precisely,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  point  in  wnich  /  am  mainly  deficient ;  and  in  which  you 
think  me  deficient  But  I  rather  imagine,  that  it  may  neiUier 
be  compatible  with  my  constitution,  nor  accordant  with  my 
department. 

An  extremely  wet,  oppressive  day  has  induced  a  headache, 
not  acute,  but  stupifying,  which  tells  me  I  must  conclude. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  CXXn. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Abingtoo  Glebe,  Dec.  SO.  I81t. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  CAN  write  a  line,  and  little  more ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
without  saying  that  little.     I  hope  and  trust  ^t  all  circumstan- 
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ces  will  be  propitiouB,  to  your  long-looked^br  vint ;  I  never,  at 
any  period,  wished  for  it  more  deeply;  yet  the  influence  of 
nervous  feelings  being  somewhat  siuBpended,  I  hope  and  think 
about  it  more  reasonably,  than  has  always  been  the  case.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  your  inclination  is 
with  me  ;  therefore,  if  untowardnesses  occur,  which  I  most  fer- 
vently hope  will  not  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  grieved  and  disap- 
pointed, but  not  hurt. 

The  Archbishop  had,  sometime  $ince,  kindly  expressed  an 
intention  of  coming  here  in  summer.  Since  I  left  Gashel, 
it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  possibly  he  might  be  induced,  by 
having  you  for  a  companion,  to  make  a  winter  excursion.  This 
I  leave  with  you,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  propound- 
ing it  To  express  what  I  feel,  truly  it  cannot  be  expressed  too 
cordially ;  and,  by  making  yotc  the  medium,  I  take  care  that  it 
is  done  respectfully. 

Observe,  that  when  you  reach  the  cross  of  Abington,  you  are 
not  to  come  by  the  direct  road  :  it  is  miserably  out  of  repair. 
You  can  go  round  by  Mr.  — — ;  the  people  will  direct  you. 

Write  me  aline  mentioning  your  day.  I  could  wish  your 
letter  to  be  in  Limerick,  by  Friday  the  8th.  I  send  in  on  Satur- 
day :  or,  indeed,  if  it  could  be  there  on  Thursday,  it  would  be 
still  better. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  105. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Cashel,  Jan.  h.  1819. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Ip  this  letter  should  not  arrive  at  the  time  you  mentioned, 
impute  it  to  a  change  in  the  post,  made  within  these  three  days. 
I  hope,  howeverTl  am  still  in  good  time.  On  full  considera- 
tion, I  have  resolved  to  stay  here  till  Monday  se'nnight  The 
Archbiidiop  will  probably  accompany  me  ;  but  thou^  I  know  it 
is  his  sincere  wish,  I  sfaiall  not  wonder  if  some  obstruction  pre- 
sents itself.  If  he  does  not  go,  I  think  illness  only,  will  pre- 
vent my  being  with  you  on  the  day  I  have  named :  if  he  should 
hold  his  purpose,  then  my  movements  mav  prove  less  exact,  as 
he  might  prefer  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  though  I  see  no  likely 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  H.  W.  will  tell  you  of  a  petition 
to  parliament,  offered  by  the  Archbishop,  as  one  in  which  he 
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would  join.  It  costs  some  uneasiness  to  H.  W.,  as  he  had  no 
relish  for  signing  any  thing.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  advise,  that 
ke  should  follow  his  own  feeling.  All  temptation,  however,  is 
now  over,  as  the  petition  this  day  was  rejected,  by  the  casting 
voice  of  Sir  J.  C.  (who  was  chaurman).  That  wmch  they  have 
adopted  is  pretty  moderate,  but  their  preference  takes  the  clergy 
out  of  all  embarrassm«:it  If  they  now  sign,  it  will  be  ex  mero 
motu,  the  Archbishop  having  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  Archbi- 
shop's decided  adoption  of  conciliatory  sentiments,  on  the  great 
pending  question,  gives  me  sincere  pleasure.  There  is  now  re- 
ally, between  l^m  and  myself,  not  a  shadow  of  mutual  difference. 
This  is  more  than  I  looked  for  :  I  thought  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land had  made  him  more  anti-catholic  ;  but  never  was  I  more 
wrong.  I  would  not  wish  him  to  be  a  hair-breadth  nearer  me 
than  he  is.  This  day,  Peter  Gandolphy's  congratulatory  letter 
to  Dr.  Marsh,  came  by  post ;  and  a  curious  thmg  it  is.  There 
is  not  a  purticle  of  solid  liberality  in  it,  and  almost  as  little 
sound  judgment ;  but  it  will  serve  to  give  a  new,  and  curious 
turn  to  the  Bible  controversy.  He  triumphs  in  Herbert  Marsh's 
unequivocal  dereliction  of  the  leading  principle  of  protestant- 
ism ;  and  becoming  the  virtual  advocate  of  the  catholic  tenet ; 
not  knowing,  at  least  affecting  not  to  know,  that  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Marsh,  never  wanted  its  advocates  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  that,  when  properly  stated,  it  is  a  vital  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  itself;  that,  in  truth,  which  dis* 
tinguishes  it,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  reformed  body. 

What  perverse  influence  the  nick-name  of  protestant  has  had 
on  our  church !  Ever  since  this  epithet  became  fashionable, 
its  vulgar  definition  has  had  more  authority  with  churchmen 
thems^ves,  than  all  the  settled  standards  to  which  they  were 
bound ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  a  steady  increase  of 
ignorance,  coldness,  and  vacillation.  I  really  think  this  point 
must  soon  be  brought  to  issue.  The  Bible  Society  champion 
(Dr.  Marsh),  and  Mr.  Peter  Gandolphy,  will  scarcely  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  ;  and  the  war  between  them,  must  involve  a 
deeper  discussion  of  the  merits  of  protestantism,  strictly  so  call- 
ed, than  it  has  yet  undergone.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  at  length 
discovered,  that  there  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
which  combines  the  advantages,  and  shuts  out  the  evils  of  both ; 
which  Yincentius  Lerinensis  clearly  marked  out,  in  the  fiflh 
century  ;  and  which  at  this  day  exists  no  where,  but  in  the  gen- 
uine centra]  essence  of  our  own  reformed  episcopal  church. 

You  will  observe,  I  do  not  say  it  exists  in  our  church,  in  a 
perfect  form  ;  I  think  rather  it  exists  in  it,  as  the  little  bird  in 
^®  egg*  when  incubation  has  gone  a  certain  length,  but  is  not 
yet  completed.     Perhaps  even  incubation  is  yet  to  come ;  but  we 


bATe  dv  prindpley  m  it  is  not  elsewlieie  to  be  found.  Since  I 
began  dus*  the  Aicbbiehop  bis  received  toot  letter ;  and  he  is 
detennined,  except  unforeseen  impossibimj  inlenrenes,  to  do  his 
part  towards  lealking  jour  *  fairy  vision.'  Ton  shall  hear  from 
meagain;  but  I  dunk  it  will  be  as  I  said,  Monday  the  18th,  or 
Tuesday  at  fiuthest  I  believe  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  sign  no 
petition.    The  Ardibishop  I  am  sure  thinks  so. 

Ever  yours, 

Ai.BZ.  Knox. 


LETTER  106. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  JM. 

Dmmm  S^  Fob.  4.  181S. 
My  dxar  Frikmd, 
Tour  inquiry  about  me  conies  in  precisely  good  time,  for  to- 
day only,  can  I  give  a  pleasant  account  of  myself.  I  fancy  I 
eaug^  coid,  on  £e  second  day  of  my  journey ;  either  by  some 
uncomfortableness  in  one  of  the  chaises,  or  by  being  tempted, 
through  the  fineness  of  the  day,  to  keep  the  windows  too  much 
open.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  kept  my  bed  on  Sunday ;  got  up 
but  in  middlmg  health  on  Monday ;  felt  much  nervousness 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday ;  but  to-day  am  beginning  to  recover 
my  usual  habit  I  was  excellently  accommodated  at  Fallen's ; 
and  had  as  pleasant  a  journey  as  could  be,  at  the  season.  I 
reached  Dawson  Street  by  hidf  after  four. 

I  believe  I  shall  not  again  make  such  a  winter  campaign ;  but 
now  that  it  is  over,  I  rej<Hce  that  I  followed  your  advice.  Be- 
sides, to  have  lived  with  you  in  your  own  house,  gives  not  only 
a  new  idea,  but  a  new  sensation.  The  Archbishop  has  given 
this  a  delightful  heightening,  by  hims^  taking  me  to  you.  In 
short,  it  will  be  always  a  right  pleasant  spot,  in  the  retrospect  of 
my  life. 

Whom  should  I  find  in  Dublin  but He  speaks  of  you 

as  he  ought,  that  is,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  he  can  express. 
I  believe  he  feels  himself,  by  this  time,  more  than  half  an  Iiiah- 


Being  deeply  engaged  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Acland,  I  must  be 
as  scanty,  almost,  as  you  allowed  me  to  be,  and  only  add  that 
I  am 


Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  CXXIII. 
To  A.  Knox,  JSt^. 

Abington  01«be,  Feb.  10.  1813. 

Mt  dbab  Friend, 
In  the  coarse  of  this  last  week,  though  confined  to  my  house, 
and  to  a  very  low  diet,  I  felt  a  disposition  to  write  which  I  did 
not  baulk.  1  had  appointed  to  communicate  with  my  old  friend 
and  tutor,  on  the  subject  of  my  Hebraic  disquisitions  respecting 
the  New  Testament.  My  book  has  grown  into  the  enormous 
packet  which  accompanies  this ;  and  which  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  by  your  sending,  by  a  safe  hand,  to  Dr.  Magee 
in  the  College  ;  not  to  be  entrusted  to  a  porter,  but  delivered  at 
his  apartments.  I  am  nervous  about  it,  for  I  have  no  copy,  and 
my  state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  affecting  both  head  and  hand, 
put  transcript  out  of  the  question.  I  leave  it  open,  that  you 
may,  if  you  wish,  look  over  it :  you  will  find  some  new  matter. 
I  should  be  sorry,  however,  it  were  detained  fit)m  its  destination 
more  than  two  days.  The  opinion  of  such  a  mind  as  Dr.  M.'s, 
I  feel  desirous  to  have ;  I  own  too,  that  of  late,  the  recollec- 
tions of  former  kindness  shown  by  him  to  me,  not  merely  as 
tutor  to  pupil,  but  as  friend  to  firiend,  make  me  desirous  to  try 
how  near  we  can  go,  in  any  point  of  contact.  With  all  his 
faults,  I  do  feel  sincere  cordiality  towards  him  ;  I  regret  draw- 
backs as  much  as  man  can  regret  them ;  but  the  early  and  un- 
broken habits  of  his  life,  fostered  by  every  uutowardness  of  ex- 
ternal situation,  and  having  such  a  mental  temj>erament  at  bot- 
tom, are  strong  grounds  to  induce  more  pity  than  censure. 
You  see  I  am  drawing  towards  your  *  necessity.' 

All  that  you  say,  both  of  your  safe  return,  and  of  die  im- 

fression  made  by  your  winter  excursion,  gratifies  me  deeply, 
hope  however,  and  so  far  as  I  may  do  it  with  propriety,!  would 
intreat  and  urge,  that  you  will  form  no  determination  of  emoy- 
ing  Abington  Glebe,  only  in  *  retrospect'  Recollect  what  Gray 
says  of 

•  Forward  and  rererted  eye§.* 

If  we  live,  and  God  spares  us  health,  why,  in  this  retirement, 
miffht  we  not  attempt,  at  least,  to  work  in  partnership  1 

If  you  see  Lord  ,  remember  me  to  him  with  kindness. 

I  rejoice  in  his  cordiality,  for  he  is  &  good  man. 

My  love  to  Miss  F.     Mr  most  a£6cti<»iate  remembrances  to 
the  excellent  L  *s*    My  band  refiises  fuidance  to  my  pen. 

£ver  yours, 

J.  JXBB, 
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LETTER  CXXIV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abingum  Glebe,  Feb.  19.  181S. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
You  recollect  the  line  and  half,  quoted  by  Johnson,  under  the 
second  meaning  of  the  word  to  rest.  Feeling  with  you  its 
beauty,  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  the  author ;  and,  when  I  could 
not  do  better,  the  search  at  once  amused  me,  and  furnished 
me  with  some  fine  parallelisms,  which  it  may  perhaps  also  grati- 
fy you  to  read.  The  lines  in  question,  are  the  10th  epigram  of 
CalUmachus,  manifestly  an  epitaph  ;  and  of  epitaphs,  one  of  &e 
best  and  briefest  I  ever  read ;  for  it  tells  the  name,  parentage, 
and  country  of  the  deceased ;  his  character,  and  bis  1m^  of 
immortality ;  all  in  the  space  of  two  lines  :  this  is,  to  use  Calli- 
machus'  own  words, 

ITtSatcog  f |  Ugr^s  oXtyfj  XtSag. 

Kotuarai'  dfijanstv  fitj  leys  rovg  ayadovg. 
Prudentius  affords  a  fine  commentary. 

Quidnam  sibi  saxa  cavata, 
Quid  pulcra  ▼oluni  moounneiita, 
Nisi  quod  rec  creditor  illia 
Non  mortua,  sed  data  1001110? 
Hoc  prorida  Chrbticolanim 
Pietai  itudet,  utpote  credens 
Fore  protinus  onnia  viTa, 
Que  nunc  gelidua  lopor  urget. 

Kcf&Tfft :  Hymn  x. 

Not  merely  Christians,  however,  but  Jews,  conceived  death  to 
be  a  sleep,  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  Thus  Bereschit 
Rabba,  $  91.  *  Obdormivit,  dicitur  hononfice  de  corpore  sanc- 
to,  cujus  mors  nihil  atiud  est  quam  somnus.' 

Saint  Chiysostom,  in  his  xxixth  homiL  on  Genesis,  says, 
Ovta  6  OaraTOg,  dararog  sort  Xo*noy,  alia  ovofia  ftopov  Bxet, 
darujov  fiallor  de  Mat  avro  to  oyo^  afpff^Otj'  ovmbt*  yaf^  dovda 
daratop  avjop  ngooayo^evofitap,  alia  notfiifOiP  Ka*  ^txpop. 

Again,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  S.  John  xi.  v.  11. 
Aa^a^o  g,  <pfj<rtp,  6  <pilog  ^futp  KenoifAtftai-  ^pop  yaq  opo/Lia^et 
t^g  apd^nntPifg  tffvxV^j  rij^  «>«>  onfunog  sSodop'  Ka»  (npoS^a 
unoiwg'  dapatop  yaq  ovu  iifwasp  une^p  6  xuaag  eig  aifSa^iap 
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TO  TiaPtctf  xata  lo  ysyqufifABvoy ,  x  a  i  autyQiag  ayadet^ag 
jag  yeveaetg  to  v  ko  a  fio  v.  Eauv  ovv  aXtjOr^g  6  Xofog' 
^vog  yaq  oviag  naqa  Betpf  xa*  kre^p  ovder,  6  ngoaxatgog  'iyit^v 
10V  GUfiUjog  daparogy  ff/df^  xai  fiOPif  xaia^ovfispog  nPBvfiart,  rtjg 
xara  (pvatp  iioitfjg,  rovjBart  Xqunov. 

Again,  S.  Chiysostom,  SavU.  torn.  v.  p.  563.,  in  his  sennon  on 
a  particular  day,  (I  presume,  the  Saturday  before  Easter,)  when 
tile  congregation  assembled,  not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  ceme- 
tery;   XOififltfi^if^, 

^Mt  jovto,  x»$  avTO^  6  7onog  xoifiijirjgiop  iapofiautai-  fpa  ftadiig, 
6ri  oi  TSteleviTjxojeg,  xat  spravOa  xsifieroi,  ov  jeOptixac^pf  aXla 
noifioitPTaty  Ko*  xadevdovat*  ngo  h^p  yctff  n^g  nagovutag  rov 
Xqtaiov,  u  Oayatog,  doparog  cxoAetTO.  — »  eneiSap  de  rjXdep  6 
X(f*aiogy  xat^  i^6q  l^bnjg  rov  xoaftov  aneOaPBP,  oi/xct*  dapaiog 
xalsiTtti  Xotnop  6  Bapatogy  aHa  ^jnog  xm  xoifitjatg.  — —  dta 
Tovro  xat  6  tonog;  xoifit^itjqwp  wpofiuaraf  XQV^^M^^  Y^9  '^if**^  ''o 
OPOftOy  xa$  {fnXoao<ptag  ysfwp  nokXtigy  6iap  toiPvp  ctyijg  spjavda 
vBxqoPy  fitf  xataxoTtje  aavtoP'  ov  yuff  nf^g  daparoPy  alia  n^g 
impop  avTOP  ayetg. 

In  this  discourse,  there  are  some  curious  particulars,  on  our 
Savior's  descent  into  d^^;*  And  there  is  a  beautiful  accommo- 
dation of  a  passage  in  Ps.  cvii. 

To  these  extracts,  I  might  add  a  vast  deal  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  I  spare  you.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  however,  that  so  early 
a  writer  as  Callimachus,  contemporary  with  the  Ptolemies, 
should  express  Imnself  in  the  same  language  with  the  chtistian 
fathers? 

By  the  by,  I  have  little  doubt  that  Saint  Paul  had  studied 
Callimachus.  In  his  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  he  has  a  hemistich, 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  former  part  of  the  line,  quoted 
from  Epimenides,  by  the  apostle  .  .  K^fzeg  oe»  y/evaiai,  I  re* 
collect,  some  years  ago,  in  reading  Callimachus,  having  been 
struck  by  more  coincidence  with  Scripture  ;  but,  at  that  time,  I 
kept  no  scrap-book ;  and  I  have  now  not  time  to  look  for  them, 
it  being  fully  bed  hour. 

You  see  I  have  taken  your  advice,  and  kept  myself  in  the  po8« 
ture  of  writing.  Till  the  weather  mends,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  exercise  myself  by  this  kind  of  axtofjtaxta.  I  am  still  very 
nervous,  but  I  trust,  as  I  have  sunk  widi  the  barometer,  bo  I 
shall  rise  with  it 

Farewell.    Ever  yours, 

John  Jem. 

VOL.    II.  12 
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LETTER  107. 
To  iht  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Mareh  6.  181S. 

Ht  dbar  Fribnd, 
Though  I  can  write  only  a  line  or  two,  h  is  better  to  write  a 
single  line,  than  say  nothing  in  acknowledgment  of  your  repeat- 
ed communications. 

I  put  your  large  manuscript  into  Dr.  Hagee's  hands.  I  saw 
him  yesterday,  and  he  seems  as  much  inferested  by  it  as  he  can 
be.  I  dare  say  he  will  speedily  tell  you,  how  strong  an  impres- 
sion your  remarks  have  made  on  him.  He  will  wge  you  fbrtb- 
with  to  learn  Syriac,  which,  he  says,  you  will  accompliah  in  a 
fortnight ;  I  suppose  he  takes  for  granted  you  know  HelM^w, 
and  may  be  you  do  by  this  time :  at  all  events,  Macee  is  cordi- 
ally interested,  in  your  following  up  your  sacro-phildogic  under* 
dertaking. 

As  I  said  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  I  wrote  thus  much,  except  a 
few  words,  ten  days  ago.    I  meant  to  close  time  enough  for  that 

ni^^s  mail,  but  young came  in,  and  forced  me  to  listen  to 

him  till  the  moment  of  dinner.  These  calvinists  seem  to  keep 
a  theological  slop-shop,  wherein  any  showy  young  man  may  get 
himself  caparisoned  with  a  ready-made  pulpit  dress,  so  as  to 
make  as  imposing  an  appearance,  as  if  he  had  taken  the  most 
regukir  pains  to  equip  himself.    But  the  next  avocation  was  a 

much  more  painful  one.     The  day  after.  Lord  C (not  evoD 

then  meditating  a  speedy  departure)  received  a  letter  from  Edm* 
burgh,  notifyingthe  sudden  death  of  his  younger,  and  most  be- 
lov^  sister.  We  were  to  have  dined  together  at  Mrs.  P.  L.'s : 
but  I  received  a  note  between  three  and  four,  telling  me  what 
had  happened ;  that  he  must  go  off  that  night;  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  see  me  before  he  went.  I  was  with  liim  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  and  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  time  with  him,  ex- 
cept when  I  left  him  on  his  business ;  and  I  must  say,  tlmt  I 
never  witnessed  any  thing,  in  which  I  experienced  so  much  of 
the  ylvuv  mMQOP,  His  deep  and  poignant  feelings  could  not  be 
concealed ;  but  their  strongest  appearance  served  to  show,  in  a 
li^t  not  otherwise  to  have  been  produced,  the  depth,  as  well  as 
the  strength,  of  his  christian  piety :  never,  while  I  retain  recol- 
lection, shall  I  lose  the  impression  of  substantial  saint-like  excel- 
lence, then  manifested  before  me.  He  went  off  that  night  for 
Donaghadee,  as  he  had  intended. 

Another  avocation  arose,  from  a  letter  received  the  day  before, 
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from  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  and  requirins  forthwith,  as  I  coneeived, 
the  best-digested  answer  that  I  could  furnish.  It  was  relative 
to  the  R.  C.  question ;  on  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have 
his  opinion  settled.  I  filled  two  sheets,  with  the  best  matter  I 
could  furnish  ;  whi<^  I  hope  he  will  have  received  time  enough 
for  the  committee ;  into  which,  jou  will  see,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  resolved  itself,  by  a  meyority  of  40. 

I  thank  you  for  ^ving  me  the  exquisite  epitaph,  as  well  as 
for  the  accompanying  passages.  The  latter,  I  might  have 
relished  more,  had  tbe^  not  reminded  me  of  that  uncatholic 
doctrine  of  the  intermediate  sleep,  the  Socinians  are  so  fond  of; 
and  which,  to  my  sorrow  unsigned,  my  friend  K—- —  has 

openly  broached  to  his  congregation  at  A .     This,  I  fear, 

IS  but  the  beginning  of  troubles.  I  believe  no  one  tst  has 
HELD  THIS  OPINION  BY  ITSELF ;  either  Ariamsm  or  Socinian- 
ism  being  hitherto  its  constant  accompaniment ;  and  to  you,  I 
say,  that  some  such  unhappy  bewilderment,  I  expect,  if  1  live, 
to  Witness,  in  that  most  amiable,  but  distressingly  misled  man. 

Painful  as  such  an  instance  is,  it  conveys  deep  instruction* 
It  shows  that,  in  that  simj^icity  of  Bible  religion,  which  so  many 
exclusively  contend  for,  and  so  many  more  unconsciously  strive 
to  difiuse,  there  is  no  security  for  any  man,  however  honest, 
however  intentionally  pious,  being  completely,  himself,  what 
he  substantially  now  is,  at  any  future  period  ;  suppose  at  twenty, 
fifleen,  ten,  or  even  seven  years'  end.  Were  there  no  resource 
asainst  this  versatility^,  the  case  of  the  religious  world  were  de- 
pumible.  Tet  sectarianism  has  no  resource  ;  as  they  who  sail 
east  or  west,  without  a  time-keeper,  cannot  teU  where  they  are, 
80  the  honest  sectarian,  who  Is  not  content  with  the  coasting 
movement  of  feeling,  but  launches  into  the  sea  of  thought 

dtdaanaUaSj  is  the  common  character  of  them  all,  except  when 
secured  by  a  steady  habit  of  mind  ;  by  an  unwinged  ponderous- 
ness,  which  keeps  its  place,  through  an  insuperable  vis  inertis. 
Mrs.  P.  L.  has  just  come  in  to  me  ;  therefore  with  her  love 
and  my  own,  adieu. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Globe,  March  7.  1813. 

My  dear  Friend, 
At  no  time  since  I  saw  you  step  into  the  carriage  at  Tmvers- 
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ton*  have  {  been  perfectly  well ;  and  ibr  gome  days,  I  was  very 
aeriously  the  reveree.  For  more  than  a  week,  1  passed  my 
momingB  in  your  room ;  this  day  is  the  first  of  my  coming 
down  stairs*  But  I  ibnvk  God,  my  spirits  have  been,  aknost 
throughout,  equally  good  ;  and  my  mind  has  been  tolerably  dis- 
posable. 

My  sermon  for  the  Penitents*  is  in  progress.  I  have  finally 
chosen  S*  Luke  zix.  10.  for  my  text ;  a  pregnant  one,  if  it 
were  in  ffood  hands.  I  am  indeavoring  to  do  my  best.  At  all 
events,  £e  study  has,  I  trust,  been  umiil.  For  I  hope  I  have 
acquired  some  new  light,  viiich  may  at  least,  with  die  divine 
aid,  be  practically  beneficial  to  myself. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  when  Christendom  becomes 
what  it  ou^t,  the  authority  of  the  church  will  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  difiusinj^  Christianity  as  a  science.  You  complained 
of  protestantism  bemg  unsystematic.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ! 
Some  grand  principles  of  interpretation  must  be  so  authohta^ 
tively  laid  down,  imi  they  cannot  lawfully  be  contravened,  be- 
fore anv  thing  like  system  can  obtain.  This  would  be  the  veiy 
antipode  of  Chillii^i^orthian  private  judgment  But  private 
judgment,  surely,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of  a  sci- 
ence. How  would  the  astronomer,  the  mathematician,  the 
chymist,  laugh  at  the  asserter  of  private  judgment?  Would 
not  a  person  be  accounted  mad,  that  were  to  say,  The  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese ;  I  maintain  it ;  I  have  a  right  to  do  so ; 
it  is  my  private  judgment.  Two  and  two  make  five ;  it  is  my 
private  judgment  Gold  and  brass  have  the  same  weight,  pro- 
perties, and  value ;  it  is  my  private  judgment  Yet  this  ridic- 
ulous farce  is  every  day  enacted  in  theoloj^ ;  and  this  is  protest- 
antism. Is  divinity  then  unphilosophicalT  has  it  no  principles  ? 
is  it  no  science  ?  1  trow  otherwise.  How  would  any  human 
science,  I  will  not  say  advance,  but  how  could  it  be  taught,  if 
principles  were  thus  thrown  aside  ?  And  what  hopes  may  we 
not  hold  of  the  advancement  of  theology,  when  principles  shall 
be  held  as  tenaciously  as  by  the  church  of  Rome,  widiout  her 
accompaniment  of  error  ?  This,  surely,  is  a  con^ortable  pros- 
pect 

Even  by  this  brief  effort,  you  may  see,  I  am  not  willing  to 
let  you  give  me  up. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

♦  Published  in  Fuhop  Jcbb'»  •  FracUcal  Theology.'  .  .  Ed. 


LETTER  CXXVI. 
TeA,  Knox,  E$q. 

Abington  Glebe,  March  8.  1813. 

My  dear  FaiKiTD, 

w  «  »  «  «  * 

*                  «                 «  «  «  « 

What  you  say  about ,  is  truly  both  melancholy  and  in- 
structive. The  good  man  himself  will,  I  trust,  be  saved, 
though  as  through  fire ;  but  what  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  may 
he  not  accumulate  and  vend  ?  It  is  my  wish  and  prayer,^that  i 
may  be  saved  from  the  HmplicUy  of  Bible  religion.  Indeed  I 
believe  that,  in  my  very  constitution,  I  have  some  safeguard. 
I  love  system,  antiquity,  and  authority.  I  read,  during  my  ill- 
ness, much  of  Alison.     I  am  taking  more  to  imagination. 

My  sermon  is  creeping  cm.  I  seem  to  have  matter  enough ; 
and  some  fertility  of  invention,  and  fluency  pf  expression. 
Still  I  am  unable  to  judge  what  sort  of  thing  it  will  be.  I  wish 
to  speak  much  plain,  serious,  home  truth ;  but  to  do  so,  not  in 
a  prosing  manner,  and,  above  all,  not  in  mere  common-place. 
The  sermon  being  fixed  for  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  I  con- 
ceive marks  the  propriety  of  a  very  serious  discourse.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  seriousness,  it  will  probably  not  be  popular.  If  I 
can  make  it  useful  to  any,  but  above  all,  useful  to  myself,  I  shall 
be  thankful  that  I  have  been  forced  so  to  employ  myself.  To 
my  woriL  I  must  now  turn. 

Mv  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  P.  L.  T.,  along  with 
my  toanks  for  her  cordial  recollections. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend,  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  108. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

May  3.1813. 

My  dear  Friend, 
This  is  the  first  moment  I  could  command,  even  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yours.     1  have  kept  back  nothing  from  you, 
which  I  deemed  of  any  moment.     I  did  not,  perhaps,  in  any 
instance,  assume  the  tone  of  a  censor.     Certainly,  die  reason 
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was,  becaose  tiiere  did  not  a(»pear  faults  to  require  it  As  to 
diflbreoces  of  opinion,  it  never  struck  me,  that  tiiere  were  any 
between  us,  until  I  was  in  your  house,  last  January.  Tben,  for 
the  first  time,  I  thought  I  saw  a  shade  of  difference  in  our  views, 
respecting  worldly  compliances,  or  indulgence  to  such  habits  in 
others.  It  toucbies  me  on  a  peculiariy  tender  point ;  as  you 
may  recollect,  that,  finom  the  commencement  of  our  serious  con- 
versations, I  have  maintained,  on  this  subject,  a  uniform,  un- 
yielding strictness.  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  had  deep  ground 
for  my  rigidness ;  and  the  apprdiension  that  you  saw  matters  in 
any  thing  of  a  different  li^t,  could  not  but  disturb  me.  Tet, 
from  that  moment  tUl  now,  1  have  not  decided,  that  my  appre- 
hensioa  was  founded. 

I  may  give  the  same  account  of  my  feelings,  rejecting  what 
has  reoiontly  passed.  I  4:ertainly  have  been  mudi  saddened, 
but  peihaps  witfiout  cause.  I  own,  I  am  discouraged  by  what 
you  say  in  your  note,  of  its  being  *  difficult  to  define*  the  *  pre- 
cise point  of  difference' ;  and  cf  there  being  *  inevitable  draw- 
backs of  all  human  language.'  This  seems  to  make  mutual 
explanation  hc^less ;  and  it  would  take  for  granted,  what  I 
have  long  hoped  is  not  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  understand- 
ing of  man  is  not  competent  to  explain  the  evangelic  theoiy.  I 
timdc  the  imperfectness  of  intellect  lies  in  thisi  that  it  cannot 
keep  pace  with  feeling.  There  are  matters  of  which  the  heart 
takes  cognizance,  the  fulness  of  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  Music  seems  added  to  supply  this  lack.  Who  couM 
give  in  words,  the  effect  on  the  feelings,  of  one  of  the  choruses 
m  the  Messiah  ?  but,  in  poetical  matters,  I  cannot  but  think, 
language  will  be  found  an  adequate  instrument, 

*  Vaibtque  proniam  rem  noo  inTiU  leqaontur.* 

I  do  not,  however,  write  now,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling 
intellectual  clouds,  in  your  mind  or  my  own,  but  simply  to  assure 
you,  that  my  apparent  omissions  were  necessitated.  Were 
theve  time,  which  at  this  moment  there  is  not,  I  could  not  hqpe 
to  accomplish  much,  within  the  compass  of  a  letter.  Ahusi ! 
•what  can  1  say,  which  I  have  not  said  times  without  number  1 
He  whole  tissue  of  my  writing  and  talking,  has  been  one  and  ^ 
the  same.  Had  I  taken  up  any  new  notion,  it  would  be  my 
part  to  explain  and  justify  it  I  have  not  I  have  been  de- 
voted to  a  moral  religion;  and  have  protested  against  any 
ground  of  consolation,  which  was  not  moral,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  my  thinking  on  religion,  to  the  present  hour ;  and  I  do 
nothing  more  now. 

The  mind  of  the  sincerest,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  of  the 
maturest,  for  ftat  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of,  will  tie  some- 
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times,  to  a  certain  deeree,  lew  luminous,  it  may  be,  beckmded ; 
the  que8ti<m  will  be  men,  wbat  »  the  path  to  comfort  t  I  say, 
and  say  with  all  my  soul, .  .  preyer.  Pmyer,  peneveied  in* 
until  the  mhid  is  sensibly  reinstated,  and  me  former  li|^  re- 
newed. TiMy  who  lire  m  this  experimental  way,  wiU  not  need 
speculatiye  apfrfiances;  when  the  dvra/tstg  fisUortog  mtmn^g 
are  actual^  felt,  dubious,  inexplicable  consdbtions,  need  not  be 
resorted  to :  but  if  there  be  not  a  competency  of  the  one,  and 
rdigion  still  though  of  and  adhered  to,  there  must  be  the  odk* 
er«  This  is  the  simple  truth.  If  feeling  decline,  religion  must 
be  abandoned,  or  speculation  must  su^y  die  place  of  thai 
whidi  feeling  has  lost. 

I  do  not  Imow  how  I  could  make  m3r8elf  more  plain,  than  in 
this  last  paragraoh.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  thing,  which 
does  not  absSe  me  intensify  of  prayer,  for  the  ^ces,  or  de« 
prees  of  graces,  yet  wanted.  I  know,  by  experience,  ttat  this 
mtonsity  is  essedtial,  to  the  *the  peace  of  God  which  passedl 
all  understanding.'  I  am  therefore  jealous  of  all  that  could 
chill  it^  and,  if  I  think  the  first  names  on  earth,  are,  howe¥er 
unconsciously  and  unintentionallyt  instruments  in  thb  bad  cause, 
I  must,  when  called  to  it,  withstand  them,  as  Saint  Paul  witln 
stood  Saint  Peter^  were  they  '  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh.'  In  truth,  there  is  a  much  nearer  tie ;  and  this  tie 
haisi  existed,  and  I  trust  will  exist,  between  you  and  me. 

Adieu !  May  Grod  bless,  direct,  and  make  you  happy,  and 
if  it  be  his  holy  will,  keep  your  heart  and  mind,  ever  in  close 
union  with  the  mind  and  heart  of 

Tours,  more  than  language  can  express, 

Alkx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXVII. 

To  A.  Knox,  Efq. 

Olcbo  House,  Loughbhcklaiidl,  May  4.  ISIS. 
My  dear  Friend, 
1  LOSE  no  time  in  acknowledging  your  invaluable  letter,  which 
I  trust,  by  the  divine  blessing,  has  already  produced,  and  will 
continue  to  produce  a  good  effect  upon  me.  I  only  regret  that 
you  were  not  more  full  and  distinct,  in  stating  the  grounds,  and 
the  extent  of  your  apprehensions.  I  well  know,  that  I  have 
often  needed  a  friendly  censor ;  and  I  am  ant  to  think,  that  an 
explicit  application,  amounting  to  somewhat,  if  not  of  reprehen- 
sion, at  least  of  warning,  might  often  have  been  very  salutary. 
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I  have  altogether  failed  to  make  myself  clears  if  you  imag- 
ine that  I  require  any  satisfaction^  respecting  your  views  and 
feelings  of  the  christian  system;  or  indeed,  respecting  your 
special  application  of  those  views  and  feelings,  in  any  branch  or 
detail  of  practical  religion.  I  am  fully  satined,  that  you  are, 
both  right  and  consistent  You  have  maintained  unbroken  uni- 
formity; if  there  were  any  change,  any  declination,  it  must 
have  been  on  my  part  But  1  soberly  think  there  is  none ;  my 
mind  and  heart  seem  to  resp<»id  to  yours,  without  a  jarring  note. 

I  aukwdl  pleased  to  have  two  points  distinctly  brought  be- 
fore me:  secidar  compliances;  and  speculative  grounds  of 
comfort. 

As  to  the  first,  whether  with  respect  to  myself,  or  others,  my 
mind  and  affections  are  altogether  unchanged.  This,  I  de- 
liberately say,  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  on  the  ground  of 
my  own  internal  consciousness.  I  do  most  entirely  believe, 
and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  grow  more  and  more  in  the  feel- 
ing, that  Christianity,  in  its  power  and  sweetness,  cannot  reside, 
where  such  compliances  exist  The  ordinaiy  amusements  of  the 
worid,  constitute  a  deadly  and  a  blighting  atmosphere ;  deadly 
to  all  plants  of  the  true  heavenly  growth ;  blighting  even  to  the 
growth  of  mere  human  virtue :  and  thus  feeling,  I  would  main- 
tain the  most  uniform,  undeviating,  uncompromising  strictness, 
in  my  practice,  and  in  my  language.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
my  letter  on  Fashionable  Amusements,  to  which  I  would  not, 
at  this  moment,  subscribe,  firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  nor  a 
syllable  of  it,  which  I  would  blush  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  world* 
And  such  has  been  my  feeling,  from  the  moment  in  which  it 
was  dictated  at  my  desk  in  Cashel.  The  truth  is,  I  cimceive  it 
to  be  now,  more  vitally  important  than  ever,  that  not  a  shadow 
of  support  should  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  afforded,  to  the  low 
and  sickly  pursuits  of  worldly  pleasure.  The  friends  of  moral 
Christianity,  should  now  be  peculiarly  strict,  because  the  advo- 
cates of  dogmatic  Christianity,  are  now  most  shamefully  com- 
promising. They  appear  to  have  discovered,  that  religionism 
has  ever  been  more  repulsive  and  unpalateable,  through  its 
strictness  of  moral  abstinence,  than  through  its  strangeness  of 
doctrinal  assertion.  And,  with  a  wisdom  not  assurcSUy  fix>m 
above,  whilst  they  retain  their  dogmatism,  they  abate  their  strict- 
ness. At  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  waver 
for  an  instant,  or  to  swerve  an  inch,  would  be  to  des^  our  post, 
and  relinquish  our  high  and  holy  cause.  During  our  conversa- 
tion last  Senuaryf  at  Abington,  I  perceived  that  my  meaning  was 
not  clear  to  y6\i :  probi^ly,  from  some  mental  cloudiness,  I 
could  not  mauce  it  so.  But  I  can  say  with  perfect  trutfi,  and 
without  Ae  slightest  hesitation,  that,  then  and  now,  I  did  not, 
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and  do  not,  entertain  a  single  thought  or  feeling,  in  the  least  degree 
contrary  to  what  I  have  just  stated,  as  ray  most  mature,  and  most 
unalterable  opinion.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  I  would 
shrink,  with  downright  dismay  and  dislike,  from  the  utterance 
of  a  syllable  to  others,  which  could  be  construed  into  the  most 
remote  sanction  of  worldly  amusements. 

As  to  speculative  grounds  of  comfort,  I  do  (as  I  have  done 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years)  most  entirely  renounce,  and  most 
cordially  dislike  them.  Not  a  movement  of  my  mind  turns  that 
way ;  and  as  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  I  luive  yet  to  learn, 
how  they  could  be  touched  by  a  speculative  nonentity.  Worthy 
people,  and  even  good  people,  may  and  do,  in  this  point,  deceive 
themselves.  But  I  am  deeply  of  opinion,  that  their  delusion  is 
fed,  either  by  moral  deficiency,  consciously  allowed,  or  uncon- 
sciously cherished,  or  by  a  pitiable  weakness  and  morbidness  of 
mind ;  and,  whatever  be  the  cause,  I  am  certain,  that,  ki  all 
cases,  the  result  is  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  christian  good- 
ness, and  consequently  of  solid,  inward,  spiritual  consolation. 
Speculative  comfort,  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  mental  dram-drinking. 
It  may  afford  a  momentary  stimulus,  a  temporary  rehef,  but  it  is 
permanently  injurious  to  the  moral  constitution.  Your  path  to 
comfort,  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  mine ;  I  firmly  believe  it  is 
the  only  true  one.  In  a  veiy  imperfect  degree,  I  have  found  it 
so.     God  grant  I  may  so  find  it  more  and  more ! 

On  such  a  subject,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  my  persua- 
sion, that  mere  meoretic  agreement,  would  be  nothing.  1  can- 
not add  a  word,  which  would  not  diminish  the  weight  I  attribute 
to  this  simple  assertion. 

I  shall  offer  only  one  more  consideration.  Tou  are  constitu- 
tionally disposed  to  fear  the  worst  On  such  a  subject,  with 
me, .  .  in  some  measure  another  self, .  .  it  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral, that  your  constitutional  nervousness,  should  have  been  most 
tremblingly  alive.  If,  therefore,  you  are  not  yet  completely 
satisfied,  however  deeply  I  shall  regret,  I  shall  by  no  means  de- 
spond. Could  I  find  words  to  assure  you  of  my  deep  and  cor- 
dial union  with  you,  I  would  most  gladly  emploj  them.  But  I 
cannot  God  of  his  mercy  grant,  that  this  union  may  become 
more  deep,  more  intimate,  more  cordial !  If  it  do  not,  my  loss 
will  be  irreparable.  But  I  do  indulge  more  cheering  and  de- 
lightful hopes. 

FareweU,  my  dearest  Friend* 

Ever  yours, 

«JoHif  JcBb, 

VOL.    II.  13 
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LETTER  CXXVIII. 

To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

AbingioD  Glebe,  July  II.  1813. 

Mt  dbar  Friehd, 
After  a  lapee  of  five  weeks,  you  must  natunJly  begin  to  ask 
yourself,  what  I  have  been  doing  or  thinking,  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  fear  little  has  been  done  or  thou^  to  any  purpose ;  but 
of  that  little,  some  account  must  be  given.  Something  I  have 
read ; — and  my  pleasantest  reading  has  been  generally  associ- 
ated with  you.  I  love  to  be  able,  now  and  then,  to  say  to  C. 
F.,  Here  is  a  passage,  with  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Knox  would 
be  pleased.  I  met  lately  such  a  passage  of  Gregoiy  Naziao- 
sten ;  which  i  determined  to  transcribe  for  you,  l^cause  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  at  once,  a  most  solid,  and  most  luminous  exhibi- 
tion, of  the  stability  and  emoyment,  even  in  this  life  attainable, 
by  a  thorough  christian.  Here  it  is.  *  0,  avro,  ^»*  kavjo  xifmp 
na&  ne^BTtwP  to  xaXor,  6n9tdrj  %ov  eaiwrog  e^a,  eaiotuav  ejfc»  sa« 
7^p  fiBffk  ctvto  n^vfuayy  cbars  detop  t»  na^axbtfy  *a&  to  rou 
080V  dvfaaOat  Xeye^y,  eyat  da  6  aviog  sifu,  xa*  ovx  tjlioMfiaK 
ovn  ovp  fisTanonjdt^etat,  ovde  fieTajedijuejatf  ovde  avftfiBtaneo- 
B¥€a^  jots  na^QO&g  mat  tm^  ngayfsaoiPt  oXlojs  aHog  yBvofJtsvogj 
fMSft  no)Xag  fAsralafiSayvy  Xif^^Si  ^nBq  tag  i^v  ner^y  ol  nolv- 
nodag,  alg  ay  dfuXtfawa^.  (isyei  Se  6  aviog  a»e«,  nf^yetg  ey  ov  Titsn- 
fjyoQ^y  nak  ay  aj^8<po//uyoig  aojQOipog,  nejQa  jtg,  o«/ta«,  nffog  BfiS- 
otag  ayefwy  ta  uai  nvfiax^yj  ovde  -nyauaofuy^-  xon  danaytaaa 
naf^  havtoy  to  nf^oani/moyxa,  Oret  zxvii.  §  18.  Does  not  this, 
picture  a  state,  of  which  modon  religionists  have  no  conception  ? 
Andis  it  not  a  happy  contrast  to  Saint  Paul's  yv7r«o»,  nlvdMytlofia^ 
yo»  nnnk  naf^aqofiayoi  nayu  ayefu^  irjg  diSaanaXtag,  ey  ti}  9v6auf 
TUP  aydf^nwy,  ay  nayov^yuf  nqog  trjy  fjtadodsMiy  rtys  nhty^g  i 
It  seems  to  me  a  principle  equally  comfortable  and  philosophic, 
and  most  comfortable,  because  it  is  most  philosophic,  that, 
whoever  truly  loves  inliat  is  stable,  will  adhere  to  it  witti  stability 
of  affection*  There  is,  I  verily  believe,  in  this  case,  a  happy 
neceAity,  founded  on  the  immutable  nature  of  things.  They 
who  rely  upon  a  more  fluctuating  Christianity,  will  sooner  or 
later  find,  that  *  opinionum  commenta  delet  dies';  whilst  I  hum- 
bler trust,  that,  on  our  side,  naturae  judicia,  non  solum  dies,  sed 
etianS  Stemitas  confirmabit 

I  have  been  creeping  on  a  little  with  my  pen.  The  strength, 
or,  more  properiy,  me  weakness,  of  my  stock  of  sermons,  does 
not  permit  me  to  lay  upon  the  shelf  any  thing  producible.    I 
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therefore  bethou^t  myself,  that  the  former  part  of  my  last 
charity  sermon,  with  some  modiiicatioD,  and  some  additional 
matter,  might bemoulded into  a  decent  discourse  for  ordinary 
use*  This  thought  has  been  acted  upon ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  send  you  my  new  conclusion,  especially  because  it  seems  to 
me  conceived  after  a  manner,  which  I  never  tried  in  any  other 
instance.  After  having  gained  a  turning  point,  which  might 
naturally  lead  my  hearers  to  expect  some  practical  observations, 
derived  from,  or  at  least  referring  to,  the  stoiy  of  Zaccheus,  I 
proceed  as  follows.  *  Holy  scripture  has  been  graciously  pro- 
vided, not  merely  to  communicate  information,  but  to  awaJcen, 
within  us  a  train  of  salutary  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  put  us  in  a  proper  posture,  for  thinking  and 
feeling  to  the  best  advantage.  When,  tiierefore,  we  read  or 
hear  any  Scripture  narrative,  we  shoiUd  habituate  ourselves  to 
observe,  and  to  improve,  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests,  and 
the  feelhigs  which  it  inspires ;  for  thus,  and  thus  only,  we  shall 
convert  it  into  the  food  <^  our  souls.  And,  in  the  matchless 
narrative  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  make  it  our  peculiar  study, 
that  we,  like  Zaccheus,  may  see  Jesus  who  He  was ;  that  we 
may  enter  into  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  his  adorable  character ; 
and  ^ence  imbibe,  at  once,  tiie  disposition,  and  the  power,  to 
become  the  children  of  God. 

*  If,  with  such  views,  we  reverentially  and  affectionately  ap- 
jNToach  the  records  of  our  Savior's  life,  we  shall,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  attain  a  deeper  impression  of  his  excellence,  and  a 
larger  p^on  of  his  pure,  exalted,  heavenly  spirit. 

*  Difficulties,  it  must  be  granted,  may  impede  the  first  move- 
ment of  our  minds.  Compared  with  those  superiojr  intelligen- 
ces, who  continually  surround  the  Throne  of  God,  and  who  see 
Him  as  He  is,  we  are  '  little',  indeed,  of  spiritual  stature.  A 
crowd  of  vain  imaginations,  of  frivolous  interruptions,  and  of 
worldly  cares,  is  but  too  ready  to  press  upon  us,  and  to  hide  our 
gracious  Master,  for  a  season,  from  our  view.  But,  my  breth^ 
ren,  in  all  such  emergencies,  we  may,  and  we  should,  derive  in- 
struction from  the  wisdom  of  Zaccheus.  Like  him,  we  should 
out-run  the  giddy  multitude,  and  escape  from  the  din  and  bustle 
of  the  throng.  So  shall  we  gain  the  vantage-ground  of  high  and 
holy  meditation ;  and  from  that  serene  and  blessed  eminence, 
which  has  ever  been  the  chosen  resting-place  of  the  pious  and 
the  good,  our  eyes  will  expatiate  over  prospects,  gladdened  by 
the  perpetual  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  our  regards  wiU 
be  supremely  &Led  on  Him,  for  whom  all  things  are,  and  were 
created ;  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

^  One  look  of  Christ,  converted  Zaccheus.     Is  it  the  desire 
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of  your  hearts,  my  brediren,  that  Christ  would  thus  look  upon 
you  T  Make  known  that  desire,  in  fervent  supplication  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  and  it  will  be  met  and  satiisiied  exceeding 
abundantly,  above  all  that  you  can  ask  or  think.  In  the  study 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  devotional  retirement  of  your  closetSt 
in  tiie  daily  business  of  your  lives ;  publicly,  in  ihe  great  congre- 
gation, and  secretly,  in  the  silence  of  your  beds,  Christ  will  Uien 
look  upon  you,  my  brethren,  with  softened  majesty,  with  assua- 
sive  tenderness,  with  mild  persuasion,  and  with  love,  which  the 
heart,  indeed,  may  feel,  but  which  no  tongue  of  man  or  angel 
can  express.  All  rival  affections  will  then  perish  in  your  souls  ; 
you  will  Uien  cheerfully  part  with  all  things,  to  procure  ^e  pearl 
of  great  price ;  and  when  you  have  procured  it,  you  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  your  hearts. 

*  This  day,  then,  my  brethren,  let  us,  in  all  seriousness  and 
simplicity,  ^w  near  to  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  he  will  infal- 
libly draw  near  to  us ;  this  day,  he  will  abide  at  our  house.  Ev- 
ery day  let  us  invoke  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  all  our 
days  will  be  days  of  holiness  and  peace.  Let  us  receive  him 
with  the  same  honest  exultation,  and  serve  him  with  the  same  dis* 
interested,  uncompromising  spirit,  which  were  manifested  by  fine 
good  Zaccheus,  and  he  never  will  forsake  our  dwelling,  he  never 
will  desert  our  hearts  and  minds.  *  If  a  man  love  me,'  saith  our 
ffracioua  Master,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will 
love  him ;  and  we  will  come  unto  him  ;  and  make  our  abode 
with  him.' 

Something  of  tiie  nature  of  allegorizing^  in  the  above  quota- 
tions, reminded  me,  whilst  transcribing  it,  that  you  asked  me, 
not  long  since,  uliether  I  had  examined  any  of  Origen's  allego- 
rical interpretations.  I  was  led  to  do  so,  in  the  course  of  last 
week ;  and  what  I  read,  makes  me  desirous  of  reading  more. 
Amidst  his  highest  flights,  of  fancy,  one  may  cleariy  discover 
the  steady  aim  of  piety,  and  the  well-adjusted  equipoise  of  good 
sense.  He  excels  in  the  natural,  forcible,  and  graceful  introduc- 
tion of  Scripture.  And,  periups  of  all  the  facers,  he  most  re- 
sembles St  Gre^ry  the  great,  in  the  power  of  deriving  impor- 
tant evangelical  instruction,  from  whatever  portion  of  scripture 
he  may  be  engaged  in  illustrating.  However  tmtenable  his 
e^vrv^^Si  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  his  allegoiy  is,  periii^  al- 
ways, ingenious ;  and  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  admirable  in 
its  practical  tendency.  I  was  much  struck  with  a  passage, 
which  I  shall  transcribe.  The  Greek  has  perished ;  but  Rufi- 
nus  has  preserved  the  sense,  and,  I  dare  say,  much  of  the  spirit, 
in  his  Latin  version.  The  quotation  is  the  earlier  part  of  his  6th 
Homily  on  Joshua ;  commenting  on  the  4th  chapter  of  that 
book. 
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I  had  got  into  a  vein  rather  for  transcription  than  origination. 
Will  you,  therefore,  accept  the  beginning  of  a  eennon?  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  making  a  series,  on  the  beatitudes ;  but  have 
proceeded  no  further  than  you  shall  see.  Your  opinion  will  have 
great  weight  in  deciding  me,  whether  to  advance,  or  to  retreat 
Some  hints,  towards  the  opening,  I  have  taken  from  John  Wes- 
ley ;  but,  I  trust,  the  matter  is  honestly  made  my  own.    . 

St.  MM.  V.  1, 2. 
'  And  string  the  muUitudet,  he  wmt  up  into  a  mountain :  and 
when  he  toas  set^  hi»  diaciplea  came  unto  him.     And  he  opened 
his  mouthy  and  iiMght  them.^ 

*  Our  blessed  Lord,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  estab- 
lished his  divine  authority,  by  miracles  peculiarly  fitted  to  im- 
press the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  ;  miracles  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  which  prepared  all  that  possessed  any  moral 
sen&ibility,  to  hear  his  words  with  meekness,  and  to  receive  them 
with  sincerity  of  affection. 

*  Great  multitudes  had  followed  him,  from  Galilee,  and  from 
Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  tiie 
region  round  about  Jordan.  Desirous  to  instruct  them,  he  went 
up  into  a  mountain,  from  whence  he  might  be  convenienUy  seen 
and  heard,  and  where  he  might  escape  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  When  he  was  seated  (for  this  was  the  posture  used  by 
public  teachers  among  the  Jews)  his  disciples  came  to  him. 

*  And  he  opened  his  mouth' :   a  Hebrew  form  of  expression, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  solemn  and  weighty  discourse. 

*  And  he  taught  them' :   in  the  first  instance  he  taught  his  own 
immediate  followers  ;  afterward,  the  multitude. at  large. 

'  But  the  words  then  spoken,  are  addressed  to  all  christians,  in 
all  ages  ;  to  us,  my  brethren,  no  less  really,  than  to  the  multitudes 
upon  the  mountain.  And,  assuredly,  it  is  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance, that  we  take  heed  how  we  hear.  For,  who  is  it  that 
speaketh  unto  us  1  It  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  our  cre- 
ator, lawgiver,  and  judge  ;  infinitely  able  to  save  and  to  destroy, 
it  is  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Father;  who  knoweth  whereof 
we  are  made ;  who  understandeth  our  inmost  frame ;  our  wants, 
our  weaknesses,  our  wishes,  our  capacities,  our  thoughts,  and 
our  most  secret  feelings.  It  is  the  God  of  love ;  who  ha^  de- 
scended from  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  open  die  eyes  of  the 
blind,  to  give  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness,  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  And  what  is  the  subject  matter  of 
his  discourse  ?  It  is  the  way  to  that  heaven,  from  whence  he 
came ;  to  that  heaven,  whither  he  is  gone,  and  where  he  is, 
even  now,  preparing  a  place  for  all  his  faithful  followers ;  to  that 
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glory,  which  he  enjayed  before  tiie  woild  began ;  and  which, 
after  heaven  and  earth  had  passed  away,  shall  endure,  imfail^fig 
and  imperishable,  through  eternal  ages.  And  how  is  it  timt  he 
speaks  !  He  might  again  bring  us  to  the  mount  that  burned 
with  fire ;  to  blackness,  darkness,  and  tenq>e8t ;  he  mi^  again 
renew  the  terrors  of  Sinai,  and  speak  as  when  the  highest  gave 
lus  thunder .  .  Hailstones,  and  coab  of  fire.  But  no,  my 
brethren.  It  is  the  still  small  voice.  His  doctrine  drops  as 
the  rain ;  his  speech  distils  as  tiie  dew ;  as  the  small  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb ;  as  the  showers  upon  ^e  grass, 

*  Happy  we  the  poor  in  •piiit:  for  theirs  is  the  lungdom of  beaTeo : 
Happy  are  the  mouraort :  for  they  shall  be  comforted : 
Happy  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth : 

Happy  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  tigfateoutnsss :  for  they  shall  be  filled : 
Happy  are  the  merdfiil :  for  they  shall  obtain  merby : 
Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  Goid : 
Happy  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  childrea  of  God : 
Happy  are  the  persecuted  for  righteousness^  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ! 

•  Happy,  whatever  be  their  temporaiy  sorrows ;  whatever  the 
judgment  of  a  short-sighted  and  miscalculating  world.  Happy 
in  the  way,  and  happy  at  their  journey's  end  ;  in  this  life,  and 
in  the  Ufe  everlasting.  TVho  is  he  that  desireth  to  live,  and 
would  fain  see  good  days  1  Our  blessed  Redeemer  will  guide 
you  to  the  object  of  your  heart's  desire,  by  a  path  which  you 
could  never  discover  for  yourselves  ;  the  way  of  irreproachable 
pleasantness ;  the  path  of  calm,  inviolable  peace  ;  to  an  antici- 
pated heaven  upon  earth ;  and  a  consummate  heaven  in  the 
mansions  of  our  Father. 

'  Happy  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  It  is,  perhaps  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that,  as 
our  Lord  looked  around  upon  the  multitude,  J^e  observed  not 
many  rich  of  this  world  ;  and  thence,  made  an  easy  transition 
from  temporal  to  spiritual  poverty.  Happy  are  the  poor ; .  .  not 
merely  in  outward  circumstances ;  for  such  may  be  far  distant 
from  all  true  enjoyment ;  •  .  but,  happy  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
Happy  are  they,  in  whatever  condition,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
who  have  made  a  wise  and  sober  estimate  of  themselves ;  who 
rely  not  on  their  own  sufficiency ;  who  feel  their  own  intrinsic 
weakness ;  and  who,  therefore  approach  the  throne  of  grace, 
humble  petitioners  for  those  purined  affections,  holv  tempers, 
and  virtuous  habits,  which  they  cannot  produce  in  themselves. 
Theirs  is  the  kiugdom  of  heaven.  They  are  blessed  with  the 
prime  ingredients  of  happiness ;  they  are  admitted  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  religion.  Enrolled  under  the  banner  of 
him,  who  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble, 
they  are  his  faithful  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  he  will  lead  them 
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on,  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
from  glory  to  glory ;  from  his  present  kingdom  of  righteousnesst 
and  peace,  and  joy,  to  his  eternal  kingdom  of  perfect  n^teous' 
ness  of  unmingled  peace,  and  of  unutterable  joy. 

*■  Christian  poverty  of  spirit,  is,  therefore,  no  mean,  low,  and 
enfeebling  sentiment.  It  implies,  indeed,  an  intimate  convic- 
tion, that,  it  abandoned  to  our  own  guidance,  we  should,  in  no 
transaction  of  our  lives,  nor  in  any  portion  of  our  time,  be  happy 
or  secure.  It  implies,  also,  a  fear  of  being  subdued,  by  the  least 
of  our  sins ;  but  such  a  fear,  as  will  propel  us  to  the  source  and 
fountain  of  the  greatest  virtues.  Thiis  poverty  is,  in  truth,  a 
principle  most  elevated  in  its  source,  and  most  ennobling  in  its 
consequences.  Little  minds  may  think  highlv  of  themselves, 
because  they  are  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  little  objects.  Not 
so,  tile  mind  and  heart  which  look  into  eternity.  They  are  con- 
scious of  their  own  deficiencies,  because  they  have  measured 
their  stature  and  their  powers,  with  that  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  to  which  they  perseveringly  aspire.  And  they  seek  to 
have  their  deficiencies  supplied  from  that  all-gracious  fountain, 
wiuch  flows  more  freely  than  our  thou^ts ;  and  communicates 
more  bountifully  than  our  wishes. 

'  And  here,  my  brethren,  it  is.  proper  to  observe,  (hat  those 
eight  short  sentences,  usually  termed  the  beatitudes,  indicate 
the  progressive  stages  of  our  christian  course  ;  from  fhe  com- 
mencement to  the  consummation  ;  from  the  relinquishment  of 
all  self-dependence,  to  the  perfection  of  that  zeal,  which  can  do 
and  suffer  the  hardest  things,  tiirough  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
us.  Each,  indeed,  of  those  inward  characters  or  dispositions, 
which  our  Lord  pronounces  happy,  belongs  to  the  genuine 
christian,  from  the  moment  it  is  formed  in  his  heart,  through 
every  gradation  of  his  progress  ;  but  each  is  also  introductive  of 
a  higher  grace,  till,  in  due  season,  the  faithful  disciple  of  an  all- 
powerful  Master,  is  made  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  nothing  : 
till  endowed  with  all  the  living  principles  of  goodness,  he  increases 
the  energy  of  those  principles,  by  continual  exercise ;  and  thus, 
gradually  ripens,  for  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  the  paradise  above.* 

On  reviewing  what  I  have  written,  it  appeared  to  me  so  un- 
like a  letter,  that  I  had  serious  tiioughts  of  suppressing  it 
,  however,  makes  it  a  point,  that  letter  or  no  letter,  it  must 
go.  He,  therefore,  is  somewhat  more  than  an  accessory,  to 
this  outrageous  trial  of  your  patience.  And,  as  the  second  sheet 
is  entered  upon,  I  cannot  let  you  off  without  more. 

And  now,  my  dear  Friend,  let  me  remind  you  of  your  kind 
promise,  that  no  little  impediment  should  prevent  you  and  Misa 
Fergusson  from  visiting  me  this  summer.  Tou  mow  how  near 
this  is  to  my  heart ;  I  shall  therefore  add  not  a  syllable,  lest  I 
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should  inflict  jMun,  where  I  would  least  wish  to  inflict  it.     My 

warmest  wishes  are  always  with  my  excellent  friends  at  B . 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb, 


LETTER  109. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

July  27.  1813. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  HAVE  too  long  delayed  to  acknowledge  your  much  valued 
communications,  but  B  ■  is  to  me,  a  bad  letter-writing  place. 
The  uncertainty  of  dispatching  letters  implies  less  stimulus, 
than  is  felt  in  a  near  post-ofHce,  and  a  fixed  daily  hour ;  and  I 
need  eveiy  possible  stimulus,  to  make  me  sit  down  to  write. 
This  is  a  curious  change  in  my  habits.  Writing  was  my  great 
amusement,  reading  living  too  little  interest  Now,  I  like 
reading  much  better  than  writing :  reading  sufficiently  interests 
me,  and  writing  overworks  me.  I  am  glad  of  the  first,  but  I 
can  only  submit  to  the  latter ;  though  wi£  sincere  thankfulness, 
that  the  weakness,  which  this  implies,  is  not  without  its  indemni- 
fication :  and  besides,  'God  doth  not  need  either  man's  work, 
or  his  own  gifls%  &c.  you  know  the  remainder. 

I  assure  you,  your  letter  was  most  acceptable,  and  truly  in- 
teresting.      was  as  right  as  possible  in  his  estimate  of  my 

liking.  Quotations  are  to  me  the  more  valuable,  because  I 
greaUy  relish,  peculiarly  bright  passages ;  and  I  am  unqualifi- 
ed, by  habit,  to  find  them  for  myself.  I  must  thank  you,  how- 
ever, for  your  own  transcripts  ;  and  especially  for  the  new  con- 
clusion of  your  discourse  on  Zaccheus.  Managed,  as  you 
have  managed  it,  few  modes  of  improving  a  subject  would  Imve 
equal  effect.  The  mind  is  thus  addressed,  through  several  of 
its  most  impressible  points,  at  one  and  the  same  moment ;  and 
instruction  is  conveyed,  throu^  the  medium  of  veiy  lively  en- 
tertainment To  almost  any  one  but  yourself,  I  should  be 
ready  to  hint  at  cautionaiy  rules.  But  to  you,  above  aU,  I  know, 
they  would  be  perfectly  superfluous.  As  to  the  beatitudes,  your 
commencement  does  justice  to  the  subject,  but  not  with  such 
felicity  as  in  that  just  mentioned.  I  agree  in  all  you  say  in  your 
exordium ;  but,  in  my  mind,  there  is  more  to  be  said,  though 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  fit  for  indiscriminate  communica- 
tion. I  am  sure  our  Lord  spoke,  that  what  he  said,  might  be 
recorded  for  the  continual,  and  I  should  think  progressive  in- 
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structicMi,  and  edification  of  his  church.  But,  I  imagine,  a  pre* 
sent  purpose  was,  to  repel  looeelj  attached  followers.  To  this 
end,  his  apparent  soTerity  of  language  was  peculiarly  fitted.  It 
has  other  deeply  valuable  uses,  beneficial  to  all  times,  and  pro- 
bably best  adapted  to  perennial  efiect*  But  I  think  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  mrow  off,  the  mixed  multitude,  who  crowded  round 
our  Lord,  on  low,  and  carnal  principles.  To  free  himself  from 
this  incumbrance  (so  unsuitable  to  his  design,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  continued  prosecution,  because  exciting  needless  and 
undeserved  jealousy),  seems  to  have  been  his  object  on  several 
other  occasions ;  particularly  in  the  cases  mentioned  St.  Luke 
xiv.  28.,  and  St.  John  v. :  in  both  which  instances,  thou^  in 
different  ways,  there  i^pears  the  same  astounding  strength 
of  expression,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  I  suspect  titot  the 
discourse  to  Nicodemus,  was  spoken  with  like  intent,  though 
with  a  most  important  ulterior  purpose.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  ta- 
ken successful  pains,  to  trace  a  correspondence  in  manner,  be- 
tween this  last-mentioned  discourse,  and  that  on  the  6tii  of  St. 
John,  as  having  been  similarly  meant  to  convey  the  divine  doc- 
trine, respecting  two  sacraments ;  a  marked  resemblance,  even 
with  tlus  profound,  and  permanent  view,  would  add  something 
to  the  probability  of  their  immediate  object  being  similar.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  conceive  the  first  beatitude,  though  well 
expanded  by  you,  on  the  usual  supposition,  admits  of  a  more 
easy  interpretation.  You,  after  numbers  who  have  trodden 
this  ground,  before,  deem  it  to  mean.  *  Happy  are  die  humble' ; 
I  have  lon^  thought  this  explanation,  not  consonant  to  the  figure, 
and  not  smtable  to  the  design :  not  the  latter,  for  humility  is  a 
fiuit  of  true  religion,  I  would  say  of  advanced  religion,  rather 
than  the  first  step  in  its  progress.  I  grant  that,  as  you  make  it 
out,  dispositions  indispensable,  even  in  commencement^  present 
themselves :  but  I  doubt  if  they  belong  properlv  to  humility,  or 
strictly  form  a  part  of  poverty  m  spirit.  This  last,  I  conceive, 
must  be  something  more  radical,  than  any  thing  you  have  ac- 
tually mentioned  ;  though  some  of  your  expressions  nearly  im- 
ply my  idea.  TVhat  I  Took  for  is,  a  feeling  adequate  to  origi- 
nate fdl  tiiat  follows  :  and  this  I  take  to  be  no  other  than  a  dis- 
covery of  our  want  of  true  riches ;  a  sense  <^  our  vacuity  of 
spirit,  our  alienation  from  our  chief  ffood,  and  consequent  [de- 
rangement] in  our  immortal  part  Our  Savior  saw  himself  fol- 
lowed by  the  poor,  in  hope  of  their  circumstances  being  chang- 
ed, through  their  early  attachment  to  the  Messiah.  He  begins, 
therefore,  by  intimating  another  and  deeper  poverty,  a  want  in 
the  inmost  soul,  which  no  external  opulence  could  supply.  A 
want  of  God,  the  object  of  the  human  spirit,  its  true  and  infi- 
nite inheritance.     Blessed,  says  he,  arc  they,  who  discover  this 
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interior  poverty ;  for  this  is  it,  which  I  am  come  to  relieve :  to 
this  spiritual  poverty,  and  this  only,  the  riches  of  my  kingdom 
have  refoence ;  and  until  a  consciousness  of  this  indigence 
takes  i^ace,  the  highest  bleasing  I  dispense,  will  excite  no  in- 
terest :  a  discovery  of  spiritual  good  and  evil,  the  highest  good, 
and  the  deepest  evil,  is,  in  its  nature,  antecedent  to  all  effort, 
for  attainment  of  the  one,  or  deliverance  from  the  other.  In 
such  a  discoveiy,  therefore,  must  the  process  of  renovation 
commence.  It  is  the  first  symptom  of  reffeneration.  *  That 
which  is  bom  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit'  But  there  must  be  ^  spi- 
rit', in  order  to  the  discoveiy  of  spiritual  poverty,  and  spiritual 
riches ;  for  *  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.' 

I  cannot  but  think  this  idea,  is  adequate  to  sustain  all  that  fol- 
lows ;  for  as  it  must  precede  every  thing,  so  every  thing  naturally 
grows  out  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  in  short,  both  evangelically,  and 
philosophically  suitable,  and  then,  tiy  it  by  its  agreement  with  the 
figure  tnuxo^  tf^revfunt.  Can  this  be  so  naturally,  or  so  simply 
rendered,  as  by  *  poor  in  a  spiritual  sense',  or  spiritually  poor  in 
their  own  feeling  of  themselves  :  that  is,  consciously  destitute  of 
the  *  true  riches.'  This  last  idea  (of '  tme  riches')  occurs  again 
and  again :  as,  for  example,  St  LiUec  xvi.  11,  12.  21. ;  in  short, 
every  where.  (Apposed  to  this,  then,  there  must  be  a  poverty 
described  in  itself,  without  due  consciousness  of  it ;  because  its 
being  felt,  is  the  first  indispensable  preliminary  to  relief  and 
blessedness.  [nrfuXo^  Tip  Ttrevfiaj^  implies,  I  think,  diat  the  spirit 
is  awakened,  and  feels  its  situation.) 

I  am  particularly  strengthened  in  these  ideas,  by  referring  to 
the  resembling  passage  in  St  Luke  vi.  *  Happy  are  ye,  poor*, 
compared  with  (verse  24.)  *•  Woe  to  you,  rich,  for  ye  have  re- 
ceived your  consolation',  that  is,  ye  are  so  amply  supplied  out- 
wardly, that  you  feel  no  want  within.  Who,  then,  are  die  '  hap- 
py poor?  they  who,  in  that  instance,  were  predisposed,  by  hav- 
uig  nothing  to  rest  on  for  comfort  in  the  worid,  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  inward  wants,  and  their  hearts  to  the  supply  of  them. 
These  verses,  and  those  referred  to  in  Revelation  iii.,  throw 
li^t  on  each  other.  I  cordially  thank  you  for  your  sermon.  I 
think  it  as  good,  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances  ;  and 
the  style  is  precisely  what  I  could  wish.  As  a  pledge  of  things  to 
come,  it  gratifies  me  more,  than  I  can  express.  1  forgot,  when 
speaking  of  it,  to  sujggest,  whether,  in  the  conclusion  about  Zac- 
dieus,  *  contemplation'  would  not  be  better  than  *•  meditation', 
and  whether  *  hearts'  would  not  be  better  than  [minds].  The 
former  would  be  an  exact  opposite,  to  *  die  great  congregation', 
and,  perhaps,  a  happier  close  of  the  series. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  110. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

DawioB  St.,  Sept.  11.  181S. 
Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
I  DO  not  wonder  at  ^our  letter  to  Miss  F.  Appearances,  assur- 
edly have  been  against  me.  But  did  you  know,  how  I  have 
been  circumstanced,  you  would  not  blame,  but  feel  for  me. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  hardly,  for  fifteen  years,  had  so  much  unea- 
siness of  frame,  as  within  the  last  two  months.  My  head,  hitiier- 
to,  to  appearance,  my  strongest  part,  has  been  unusually  affect- 
ed, so  as  to  make  not  only  writing,  but  sometimes  even  reading, 
a  matter  of  inconvenience.  This  has  been  a  new  affliction  to 
me,  who  always,  heretofore,  have  found  reading  a  resource,  and, 
generally,  writing  abo.  This  cannot  but  sadden  me.  Tet  I 
do  not  despond ;  I  look  forward,  I  hope  with  humble  confidence, 
to  brighter  days. 

I  think  you  will  not  wonder,  that,  under  such  feelings,  I  could 
not  biing  my  mind  to  think  of  a  journey  southward.  I  have  sin- 
cerely wished  to  realize  your  kind  expectation  ;  but  I  was  abso- 
lutely unable  to  undertake  a  journey,  except  some  peculiarly  ur- 
gent sense  of  duty  had  raised  me  above  my  infirmities.  I  do 
not  know  when  I  was  less  capable  of  effort,  or  more  liable  to 
feel  uneasiness  at  straws  in  my  patii.  I  trust  you  will  not 
blame  me,  for  indulging  indolence,  when  so  unfit  for  every  thing 
but  quiet  bearing.  In  short,  I  honestly  feel,  that  I  am  entitled 
to  your  full  forgiveness ;  for,  were  I  competent,  never  was  there 
a  time,  when  I  should  have  been  more  gkd  to  testify  my  cordial 
attachment  to  you,  than  now.  If  ever  I  felt  a  touch  of  jealousy 
or  i4>preheiision  on  your  account,  you  have  perfectly  dispelled  it ; 
and,  instead  thereof,  have  raised  hopes  in  me,  of  your  important 
usefulness  at  some  future  time,  such  as,  a  year  or  two  since,  I 
did  not  dare  to  entertain. 

«  «  «  * 

You  may  judge  of  my  nervousness,  when  even  what  I  have 
now  written,  is  making  my  head  hot  I  cannot,  however*  end, 
without  directing  your  attention  to  the  review  of  Faber's  tract 
on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  last  Ch.  Observer. 
The  remarks  on  his  assertion,  that  God  withdraws  the  comforts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  the  greater  improvement  of  the 
individual,  I  cannot  but  consider  as  the  best  doctrine  I  ever 
met  in  that  work.  If  they  had  foundations  equal  to  sustam 
such  a  superstructure,  the  catching  of  such  lights  would  give 
promise  of  a  more  '  perfect  day%  than  such  theologists  have  yet 
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any  where  arrived  at  But  I  qaestioQ  the  final  result,  of  a  su- 
perinduction  of  Tery  hmiinous  morality,  on  a  dogmatic  base- 
ment We  baye  seen  something  of  the  kind  before,  amongst 
the  non-conforming  calvinists,  in  their  first  emergement  firom 
the  gloom  of  their  system.  For  the  moment  it  was  interesting ; 
and  produced  mucn,  within  the  short  period :  it  produced  a 
Baxter,  a  Howe,  a  Shaw,  and  an  Annesley ;  but  what  did  it 
speedily  grow  into  ?  In  a  word,  catholic  verities,  fully  and  cor- 
dially apprehended,  are  die  only  support,  because  they  are  the 
only  wings  (I  must  change  the  metaphor)  on  which  earth  is 
cleariy  Idl,  and  heaven  is  truly  anticinited. 

With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  1  say,  God  bless  you !  and  I  can- 
not say  more.     I  have  banished  myself  from  B ,  for  a  few 

weeks,  in  order  to  keep  the  feeling  of  home  uninjured ;  for, 

though  I  have  less  enjoyed  B ,  during  my  last  visit,  than 

))efore,  there  is  that  in  it,  which  lays  hold  on  my  heart,  and  as 
^the  h^art  is  deceitful,'  even  where  it  is  not  *  desperately  wick- 
ed', I  am  compelled  to  guard  myself  against  an  absolute  cap- 
tivity. 

Ever  yours, 

Albx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXIX. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  OlebO)  Sept  13.  1813. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
This  day  I  was  at  once  deeply  gratified,  and  deeply  pained,  by 
your  most  kind  letter.  And  I  cannot  permit  my  messenger  to 
go  into  Limerick,  without  a  few  lines  to  express  my  cordial 
thanks,  and  to  assure  you,  that  whatever  uneasiness  and  jeal- 
ousy might  have  been  induced  by  the  infirmity  of  my  nature, 
are  now  completely  removed.  I  trust  that  your  infirmities  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  produced  by  a  singularly  trying 
season.  It  has  afiected  both  myself  and  others ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  I  am  not  five  from  its  influence.  In  reading  and 
writing,  I  have  been  equal  only  to  desultory  efforts,  or  to  what 
afnend  of  mine  not  unaptly  calls  *  literary  saltations.'  My 
hebraico-evangelical  pursuits  have  not  yet  been  resumed ;  not, 
I  humbly  trust,  from  indolence,  but  from  pure  incapacity  to  re- 
sume them.  I  too,  however,  look  hopefully  forward ;  the  more 
so,  as  I  have  been  disposed  to  catch  every  gleam  of  sunshine, 
and  turn  it,  if  possible,  to  some  profitable  account. 
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The  passage  in  the  Ch.  Oba.  caught  my  attention  also :  and 
excited  in  me  some  thoughts  and  hopes,  altogether  akin  witii 
yours.  But  in  the  }aBi  paragraph  of  that  review,  I  met  what 
creates  more  than  apprehension,  that  the  foundation  will  never 
bear  the  superstructure.  That  strange  panegyric  on  the  tudU- 
tinctness  of  Messrs.  Faber  and  Hall,  followed  up,  as  it  is,  by  a 
panegyric  still  more  strange,  upon  the  neutralizing  spirit  of  in- 
differentism,  (the  cold  breadi  of  the  Bible  Socie^,  for  it  can 
blow  cold  as  well  as  hot)  is  little  calculated  to  raise  sanguine 
e^qiectations  of  an  improving,  and  heart-ennobling  theology. 
Their  prophecy,  that  *  such  established  churches  as  are  compre- 
hensive, and  liberal,  and  holy,  will  by  degrees  absorb  their  sur- 
rounding sects',  ..  is  to  me  a  presage  of  no  good  omen  :  for 
how,  on  their  principles,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
are  sects  to  be  attracted  and  absorbed,  without  some  dangerous, 
and  perhaps  ruinous  convulsion,  in  Uie  parent  planets  round 
which  they  revolve  ?  The  premature,  and  spurious  unity,  of  a 
theologico-political  compact,  is  a  unity,  rather  of  pretence,  than 
of  reality ;  it  is  &r  different  from  christian  unity  of  spirit ;  and, 
in  the  end,  it  will  scarcely  be  found  a  legitimate  bond  of  peace. 
To  say,  that  subordinate  points  of  difference  shall  be  merged, 
in  order  to  the  co-operative  promotion  of  paramount  objects,  •  • 
is,  in  fact,  to  say,  that  many  points  or  faith  and  diiscipline, 
heretofore  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  for  which  the  saints  of 
old  zealously  contended,  are,  in  these  days  of  light  and  liberal- 
ity, to  be  sacrificed  ;  •  .  aqd  sacrificed  to  what  ?  •  .  to  the  fur- 
therance of  a  mawkish,  unintelligible,  generalized  thing,  which 
it  would  be  a  mockery  \o  style  a  system.  If  we  are  to  abstract 
our  Christianity -so  far,  as  practically  to  reject  all  and  eveiy  the 
specific  differences,  of  the  multifarious  denominations  of  chris- 
tians, which  compose  the  Bible  Societv,  what,  I  pray,  will  be 
the  generic  remnant  ?  It  will  resemble  real  Christianity  about 
as  much,  as  that  two-legged  unfeathered  animal,  a  plucked  cock, 
resembled  Plato's  man.  How  far  '  lesser  points  of  difference,' 
are  to  be  *  merged',  or  what  are  to  be  accounted  '  lesser  points', 
.  .  it  would  assuredly  require  far  wiser  and  more  calculating 
heads  than  mine  to  determine  ;  but  the  fraternizing  '  spirit  of 
the  Bible  Society',  is  undeniably  *  di£^sing  itselP  ;  and  in  quar- 
ters, where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  might  not  have  been  expected ; 
and  ia  modes,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  may  appear,  if 
not  deeply  reprehensible,  at  least  extremely  questioiuible,  to 
those  old-fashioned  moralists,  who  have  not  yet  learned,  that 
any  public  *  object,'  however  plausible,  is  paramount  to  that  dis- 
tinct, uncompromising,  incommiscible  strictness  of  religious 
principle,  which  would  shun,  as  a  pestilence,  all  close  contact 
or  communion,  with  unholy  men,  or  unholy  things.     It  is  no- 
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toriousy  that  the  most  profligate  men  in  England  and  Ireland, 
have  been  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  by  the  religious  and  irreligious  world, 
as  patrons,  and  presidents,  and  vice-presidents :   and  worthy 

Mr. hims^,  publicly  and  solemnly  declares,  from    his 

place  in  parliament,  that  he  is  happy  to  call his  fnend' ! ! ! 

This  amiable  spirit  of  accommodation,  indeed,  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  fraternity.     In  a  very  brilliant  and  fascinating  speech, 

at  some  auxiliary  Bible  society,  (I  forget  which)  Mr. Jun. 

tells  the  good  gentlemen  and  ladies,  men  and  there  assembled, 
(and  I  dare  say  he  tells  them  nothing  but  the  truth,)  that  they 
are  about  to  return  to  the  common  business  and  amusements 
of  life ;  but,  in  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  tumult  of  geiiety^ 
let  them  pause  and  indulge  the  delightful  reflection,  that  £e  bi- 
bles which  they  have  now  sent  forth,  will  penetrate  the  abodes 
of  poverty,  and  the  recesses  of  ignorance  and  vice  ;  will  con- 
vert sinners,  will  console  the  afllicted,  will  speak  peace  and 
consolation  at  the  sick  bed  of  the  dying,  &;c.  &c*  (I  write 
from  memorv,  but  I  am  sure,  I  faithfully  preserve  all  but  the 
eloquence  of  the  original).  Now,  what  is  this,  but  to  say  in 
other  words,  *  we  may  now  go  and  amuse  ourselves ;  we  have 
fairly  purchased  this  privilage,  by  our  zeal  in  this  glorious  cause  ; 
let  us  then  be  dissipated  as  we  please ;  and  if,  amidst  our  night- 
ly revels,  or  at  the  public  show,  any  uneasy  feeling,  or  super- 
stitious scruple,  should  disturb  us,  let  us  drive  it  away  as  an  of- 
ficious intruder :  even  now,  we  are  doing  good  by  proxy ;  the 
bibles  which  we  have  given  away,  are,  at  thui  moment,  our  £uth- 
ful  deputies,  and  are  visiting,  in  our  stead,  those  less  dazzling 
and  attractive  scenes,  which  might  render  us  too  sentimental  for 
the  business,  and  too  duH  for  tibe  pleasures  of  the  world.' 

Mr. ,  i  trust,  did  not  mean  all  this.     But  are  there  none 

who  will  thus  tranlilate  his  language  ?  And  had  he  no  surmise, 
that  it  might  and  would  be  thus  translated  1  And  is  it  not  to 
such  compromises  and  concessions,  that  Bible  Societies  owe  a 


_^^ language  of  the  apostles, 

fathers,  it  is  by  no  means  difliciSt  to  conjecture,  whether  the 
meal  would  have  been  converted  into  leaven,  or  the  leaven  into 
meal. 

I  may  appear  to  use  words  which  have  more  than  a  tincture  of 
asperity ;  but  you  well  know  I  mean  nothing  harsh.  When  the 
religious  world  is  in  compact,  (undesignedly  I  allow,  but  really 
and  efiectually  in  compact,)  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  strict, 
undeviating,  home-felt,  and  home-exercised  Christianity,  it  would 
neither  be  easy  nor  eligible  for  us  to  be  cool  and  unconcerned ; 
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and  I  trust,  T  neither  feel,  nor  express,  any  greater  warmth,  than 
the  case  fully  authorizes,  and  peihaps,  ere  long,  will  imperiously 
demand. 

The  excellent  archbishop  brought  over  Mr.  B.  here  last  week. 
They  affoided  me  two  happy  days.  It  was  like  the  visit  of  a 
father  to  a  son.  As  you  have  both  seen  and  conversed  with 
with  Mr.  B.,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much  I  was  delighted 
with  him* 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

JoHjf  Jebb. 
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LETTER  111. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jtbh. 

BeUevuc^  Sept.  1$.  1818. 

Mr  D&AR  Friend, 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  desire  two  persons  to  call  on  you, 

(pronounced ),  recommended  by  Hannah  More  and  Mr. 

Wilberforce  to  me,  and  by  the  former  to  Mrs.  L ;  and         , 

the  eldest  son  of  Mr. ,  whom  we  met  at  Mr.  Thornton's, 

and  now  in  Parliament.  Being  the  friends  of  your  friend, 
and  wishing  to  know  you,  I  knew  you  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive them.      They    are    both    interesting.     ,  what  you 

might  suppose  from  Henry  Thornton's  account ; sincerely 

pious,  and  solidly  sensible,  of  Wilberforce's  school,  but  not 
disagreeably  or  illiberally.  He  is,  I  really  think,  well  worth 
your  knowmg.  He  will  write  to  apprize  you  of  his  approach. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  in  about  ten  days.     They  went  hence   on 

Monday,  and  are  now  at  N B- .     They  will  probably 

meet  Major  W there,'and  take  their  route  from  thence  by 

his  direction.     I  must  stop,  or  lose  the  opportunity. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  go  to  town  Saturday  or  Mondav,  perhaps  not  soon  to 
leave  it ;  thou^  peihi^s  Hhere  is  too  much  of  the  croak  in  that 
The  Archbishop  confirms  here  on  Sunday  se'nnigbt .  •  but  I 
have  no  thought  of  being  here  with  him. 
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LETTER  112. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  Street  Sept.  18.  181S. 
My  dear  Friend, 
Tour  order  respecting  your  books,  shall  he  executed  on  Mon- 
day. ****** 
Tou  are  a  proper  man  for  me  to  be  agent  to,  for  you  care  no 
more  about  little  things,  than  I  do.  The  truth  is,  care  about 
little  things  is  a  disease ;  and  neither  you  nor  I  have  any  occa- 
sion to  amplify  our  nosology.  *  The  natural  shocks,  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,'  will  satisfy  us,  without  straining  our  inventions 
to  invent  new  troubles. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  observations.     I  read  th^n  to 

M'€ ,  to  his  no  little  comfort     It  comforts  me  to  think 

that  you  and  I  see  matters  in  such  identity  of  ^light.  I  am 
thankful  that  it  is  not  my  lot  absolutely  to  stand  alone  ;  though 
in  this  here  Dublin,  I  am  wonderfully  alone.  Strange  to  tell,  I 
have  not,  beyond  these  walls,  one  thoroughly  congenial  soul ; 
a  few  cheer  me  by  their  partial  or  aliquatenus  agreement,  but  I 
do  not  know  even  one,  who  cordializes  with  me,  on  the  same 
intellectual  level. 

Adam  Clarke,  I  fancy,  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  me- 
thodists,  by  promulgating  his  doctrine,  of  sonship  belongmff 
solely  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  All  the  younger,  and 
hotter  methodistB,  seem  to  be  swallowing  this  novelty  down,  as 
if  it  were  a  message  from  Heaven.  To  me  it  appears  the  veiy 
fidae  and  pernicious  crudity  of  a  half-learned  man :  &lse,  be- 
cause Saint  Paul  expressly  tells,  that  God  made  the  worlds  by 
his  Son  (that  is,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  before  the  Son  existed ;)  and 
pernicious,  because  leading  to  arianism. 

I  must  say  no  more.  I  am  pretty  well  to-day,  but  a  change 
of  the  wind  may  trip  up  my  heels.  I  say  too  much ;  the  tnp- 
ping  up  of  the  heels  is  not  likely  to  happen,  but  Providence 
sees  good  to  keep  me  in  a  very  dependent  state  of  healdi.  Per- 
haps it  is,  that  the  divine  strength  may  be  made  perfect  in  my 
weakness.  If  that  be  the  object,  I  am  satisfied  that  divine  wis- 
dom should  fulfil  its  own  purpose  in  me. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  113. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebh. 

Dswton  St.,  Sept.  CS.  1813. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your  books  are  now  in  Mr.  F ^s  keeping,  after  being  wrapt 

individuallj  in  paper  by  Michael.  I  thought  that  jour  eight 
folio  volumes*  deserved  this  care,  as  I  could  not  imagine  books, 
so  bought,  in  better  order.  Tour  Mill's  Testament  is  a  mere 
second-hand  book  ;  therefore,  I  say  8  vols. 

What  I  am  now  going  to  say,  you  must  decide  upon  with 
severe  dispassionateness.  Have  you,  in  consequence  of  giving 
up  my  visit  to  you,  made  any  arrangement,  which  woidd  make 
a  recall  of  my  negation  inconvenient  to  you?  Again,  if  you  can, 
early  in  the  next  month,  receive  Miss  F.  and  me,  will  you  per- 
mit it  to  be  a  business  of  merely  eight  or  ten  days  ?  Answer 
these  queries  ;  and  on  that  answer,  which  (respecting  the  first 
query  particularly)  I  pray  ra^y  be  such  as  I  have  required,  I  will 
make  up  my  mind. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  better  since  I  came  to  town ;  not  I  pre- 
sume, from  change  of  place,  but  from  change  of  season  ;  and 
if  you  were  so  circumstanced,  as  to  make  my  fulfilment  of  my 
early  purpose  still  suitable  to  you,  I  would  ivge  myself  to  the 
extent  I  have  mentioned,  to  meet  your  kind  desire.  Again  and 
again  I  say,  decide  impartially ;  for  believe  me,  you  yourself 
out  of  the  question,  I  should  greatly  prefer  staying  in  DubUn. 
But  most  truly  I  say,  in  contributing  to  your  gratification,  I 
shall  most  directly  and  deeply  gratifV  mjrself. 

I  am  not  yesy  well  to-day,  therefore  I  will  not  go,  into  any 
other  subject     Give  my  love  to  C.  F. 

'    And  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Kjtox. 


LETTER  CXXX. 
To  A.  Kno^i  Esq. 

Limerick,  Sept.  t6.  181S. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Having  here  received  your  most  acceptable  letter,  I  write  two 
lines  of  answer  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  utmost  dispatch,  the  day 

*  A  fine  copy  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  .  .  Ep. 
VOL.   II.  16 
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being  far  advanced.  I  shall  delight  to  see  you  and  Miss  F., 
whenever  you  can  come,  and  for  as  lon^,  or  as  short  a  time,  as 
you  can  make  perfectly  convenient  It  miplies  not- the  slightest 
mconvenience,  nor  ike  derangement  of  a  single  plan.  Only 
write  me  a  line,  whenever  you  have  fixed  your  day. 

I  am  sure  all  about  the  books  will  be  well.     Fray  have  you 
ever  heard  of  Schweighseuser's  edition  of  Epictetus  ?    I  lately 
procured  it ;  an  expensive,  but  most  valuable  book.* 
T6ur  letter  has  put  me  into  great  spirits. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

•     Most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  114. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  St^  Oct.  15.  1813. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  put  off  writing  to  you,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  confirm 
the  purpose,  which  an  appearance  of  returning  health  encour- 
aged me  to  express  to  you.  The  amendment  which  I  looked 
for,  has  not  taken  place ;  at  least  in  the  degree  which  I  was  wil- 
lii^  to  reckon  upon. 

I  therefore,  sincerely  against  my  wish,  am  obliged  to  give  up 
the  project,  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  the  more  cordiality, 
because  I  knew  that  I  should  be  gratifying  two  friends  at  once, 
.  .  yourself  and  Miss  F.  I  am  sure  Miss  F.  as  much  wished 
to  visit  you  in  your  own  house,  as  she  could  do,  consistently 
with  that  temperate  submissiveness  to  providential  circumstan- 
ces, which  makes  her  life  easier  to  her,  than  thousands  find 
theirs  to  be,  whose  means  of  gratification  are  like  a  thousand  to 
her  one.  I  should  be  distressed,  at  this  moment,  did  I  not  see 
this  temper  in  her;  and  did  I  not  build  on  your  candid  and 
friendly  indulgence.  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point.  I  trust 
you  will  read  my  heart,  and  free  me  from  the  blame  of  willing 
versatility. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  subject,  which  I  am  not 
sure  has  been  yet  adverted  16 ;  the  state  of  our  Lord's  disciples, 
between  the  resurrection,  or  ascension  rather,  and  Ihe  day  of 
Pentecost  It  seems  to  me,  that,  during  that  time,  they  mani- 
fested a  more  remarkable  advancement,  than  has  been  duly  no- 

*  In  the  ponenion  of  the  editor,  among  other  invaluable  memonals,  by  the 
bequest  of  his  honored  friend. 
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ticed.  This  mi^t  in  reason  be  looked  for,  from  what  is  said 
in  Saint  Luke  zziv*  45.,  and  in  Saint  John  zx.  22.  But  I  think 
we  see  the  evident  marks  of  a  change,  in  the  account  of  dieir 
conduct.  *  They  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  ffreat  joy,  and  were  daily  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  bless- 
ing God.'  The  manner,  too,  in  idiich  Matthias  was  chosen, 
and  the  devout  intensity  of  mind,  with  which  they  waited  for 
the  grand  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  through  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive ^  power'  suitable  to  their  trust  as  *  witnesses,'  are  eviden- 
ces to  ^e  same  effect. 

A  certain  suitableness  strikes  me,  in  this  interior  eS*ect  being 
derived  from  our  Savior's  breathing  on  them;  the  spirit  cu 
sanctification  having  been  communicated  without  measure  to 
him,  that,  from  him,  it  might  be  diffused  to  all  die  living  mem- 
bers of  his  mystical  body.  I  may  have  mentioned  this  to  you 
before ;  but,  lest  I  should  not,  I  suggest  it  for  your  fuUer  con- 
sideration. 

Ever  yours, 

Albx.  Knok. 

P.  S.  It  strikes  me  that  the  matter  just  mentioned,  has  been 
already  a  subject  of  conversation  between  us ;  perhaps,  noticed 
first  by  yourself.  Something  about  it  floats  on  my  memory.  I 
wrote  a  pretty  long  letter,  a  few  days  ago,  to  N  ■  ,  on  the 
question,  Ou^t  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake 
the  methodist  society,  throu^  fear  of  being  hable  to  die  gmlt  of 
sdiism  ?  I  was  obliged  to  sa^,  I  think  not  What  new  shape 
the  methodists  may  be  acquumg,  I  will  not  pronounce.  But 
judging  by  their  character  heretofore,  thou^  I  must  deem  them 
irregular,  I  cannot  account  them  schismatical  (because  they 
do  not  yet  exhibit  separate  cofMMtnUm).  Considering  them, 
therefore,  as  irregular,  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  umte  him- 
self to  their  society  ;  but  not  regarding  them  as  schismatical,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one,  now  in  it,  to  forsake  it.  I  mean,  I 
would  not  do  so,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  lest,  in  depriving  a 
weak  christian  of  his  go-cart,  I  might  incapacitate  him  for  gomg 
at  all.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  tkit  symptoms  are  appearing, 
amongst  the  mediodists,  of  a  new  chamcter,to  \i4iichmy  reason- 
ing would  not  apply.  But  it  strikes  me,  that  a  fuller  develope- 
ment  of  that  new  character,  ought,  in  prudence,  to  be  waited  for, 
in  order  that,  whenever  they  do  develope  it,  the  onus  may  rest 
exclusively  with  themselves.  Besides,  under  any  circumstances, 
I  think  our  church  may  be  far  better  defended,  by  proofs  of  su- 
perior excellence,  than  by  assertion,  or  exclusion  <m  privileges. 
Let  the  methodists  act  as  they  may,  I  should  not  see  it  right  to 
frighten  weak  women,  with  menaces  of  damnation.     We  may,  I 
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conceive,  folly  maintain  our  cauae,  on  grounds  of  good  sense, 
without  trenching  on  any  feeling  of  chriraan  charity. 


LETTER  CXXXI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  December  10.  181S. 

Mr  DKAR  Friend, 
Last  night,  sicut  meus  est  mos,  I  was  amusing  myself,  and  I 
will  hope  instructing  myself,  with  Mr.  Cedl's  Remains.  As  I 
read,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
those  faithful  recorders,  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  sayings  of 
wise  and  good  men,  as  tibey  came,  altogether  unsq>histicated, 
from  their  ups.  In  such  sayings,  diere  is  to  me  a  value,  which 
rarely  attaches  to  premeditated  writings.  THien  people  sit  down 
to  write,  they  seldom  forget  that  they  are  not  merely  talking ; 
that  die  written  word  remains ;  that  their  opinions  may  be  cold- 
ly canvassed ;  and  that  they  should  be  clothed  with  a  certain 
drapery,  which  wfll,  at  once,  recommend  their  beauties,  and  co- 
ver their  defects.  Hence  a  caution  and  a  coloring,  which  too 
often  mar  the  simplicity  of  nature.  And  hence  men's  thou^ts, 
too  commonly,  are  transmitted,  through  a  prism,  from  the  brain 
to  the  paper.  It  is  not  so  in  speaUng ;  there  is  confidence, 
no  less  than  ardor,  in  the  flow  of  conversation.  Thoughts  ema^ 
nate  fix>m  the  mind,  with  the  strength  and  purity  of  solar  light ; 
and  words  are  poured  forth, 

Wvm  from  the  heart,  and  true  to  til  its  firee. 

But  how  seldom  are  we  rustics  privileged  to  enjoy,  the  delights 
of  wise  and  good  conversation !  This  enhances  to  me  the  val- 
ue of  such  books  as  Cecil's  Remains ;  and  why  should  I  not 
add  Boswell's  Johnson?  The  apothegms  too,  and  aculeated 
sayings  of  the  ancients,  are  inestimable  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
Plutarch  will  probably  maintain  his  popularity,  while  books  con- 
tinue to  be  read.  But  it  is  not  rustics  only,  that  need  a  succe- 
daneum  for  ffood  ccMiversation.  The  worid  assuredly  does  not 
afford  it.  Men,  in  what  is  called  society,  come  out  to  play  an 
artificial  part  They  are  elaborate  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  diving 
below  the  surface.  It  is  hardly  counted  good  breeding,  to  at^ 
tempt  getting  at  a  man's  real  opinions.  Mind  is  not  put  to 
mind.  Conversation  is  a  fencing-match  with  foils :  it  is  a  game, 
in  which,  whatever  dexterity  or  skill  may  be  employed,  the  stakes 
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are  only  coonters.  All  dus  I  have  often  acutely  felt  All  has 
been  animated  around  me,  but  I  haye  been  saddened  into  si- 
lence  ;  and  when  I  have  escaped  from  the  insipidity  of  a  dinner 
company,  where  Ihere  was  no  lack  either  of  gaiety  or  talent,  I 
have  felt  mjrself  brought  into  society  indeed,  amons  my  books 
and  papers:  It  is  then  that  I  have  most  relished,  me  recorded^ 
table  tuk  of  other  times ;  and  it  is  then  especially,  that  I  have 
recalled,  with  mingled  melancholy  and  satisfaction,  the  hours 
which  I  have  passed  with  you,  and  with  a  few  mcnre, 

*  Qui  me  lenira  docebant 
Mordac«t  curesj  ^ui  longvn  &Uero  nociem 
Dulcibat  alloquiis.* 

But  I  seem  to  myself,  unawares,  on  the  brink  of  a  morbid 
feeling,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  indulge,  and  which  very  rarely 
haunts  me.  I  know  that  society  must  be  gradually  improved, 
by  kindly  tolerance  of  what  we  cannot  at  once  make  conforma- 
ble, in  all  respects,  to  our  wishes ;  and  that,  wherever  with 
safety,  with  innocence,  and  without  descending  from  a  high 
mortid  tone  and  standard,  we  can  enter  into  the  circle,  however 
limited,  in  which  our  lot  is  providentially  cast,  we  may  and 
ought  to  be  unfastidiouslpr  cheerful ;  watching  and  improving 
every  fair  opportunity  of  judiciously  scattering  thoughts,  which 
may  prove  a  seed  of  good.  Our  great  Example  was  oflen 
thrown,  •  .  I  should  rather  say,  often  placed  himself,  among  as- 
sociates of  very  scanty  promise ;  but  we  never,  in  any  instance, 
see  him  fastidious,  reserved,  or  austere.  There  is  hilarity  in  all 
his  conversation.  His  table  talk,  is  inimitably  what  it  ought  to 
be ;  and  taken  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  would  be  most 
worthy  the  closest  attention  of  those,  who  desire  to  excel  in 
conversation.  Is  it  not  a  wondrous  privileffe,  that  we  have 
most  faithfully  recorded,  the  spoken  words  of  him,  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  1  Assuredly  we  shall  be  accountable  for 
our  improvement  of  them,  even  in  our  social  intercourse.  And 
they  who  best  improve  them  in  this  respect,  shall  become  best 
qualified  to  be,  in  the  best  sense,  ^  DelicisB  humani  generis.' 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.,  and  their  two  daughters,  are,  by  their 
own  invitation,  to  be  with  me  to-day,  and  to  pass  here  a  few 
days  more. 

They  have  come,  and  so  far  has  passed  on  very  well.  They 
seem  gratified  with  the  house  and  its  et  cetera ;  and  as  a  sort  of 
experiment,  I  just  read  them  all  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
which  Dr.  W.  bids  me  tell  you  he  heard.     I  have  good  hopes 

of ;  he  is  most  amiable,  disposed  to  be  most  docile,  and 

I  trust,  if  God  spares  lus  health,  his  fine  talents  may  one  day 
be  most  useful.     I  greatly  wish  to  hear  from  you :  and  notwith- 
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standing  mj  veiy  long  arrear,  I  hope  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
not,  since  we  last  met,  been  an  unwuling  correspondent 
My  love  to  Miss  Fergnsson. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend^  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  115. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

BelleTue,  Jan«  10.  1814. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  RESIST  a  strong  disinclination  to  write,  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you.  I  told  you,  that  I  was  occupied  closely  in  a 
certain  train  of  thought  This  day  three  weeks,  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  aside  my  papers,  and  go  to  bed ;  to  which,  with  the  in- 
terval once  or  twice  of  an  hour  or  two,  I  was  confined  for  ten 
days.  My  complaint  was  the  epidemic  cold,  and  to  this  mo> 
ment  has  lefl  sensations,  which  prevent  my  feeling  myself  per- 
fectly recovered ;  though  not  in  any  manner  to  cause  actual 
uneasiness,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  need  of  care,  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  aliment  To  this  I  hope  I  am  always  fully  well 
disposed,  therefore  a  necessity  for  additional  caution  sits  lightly 
upon  me. 

January  17th.  I  have  improved  much  during  the  intervening 
eight  days.  I  am  ready  to  hope,  that  passing  through  such  an 
attack  without  nervousness,  is  the  evidence  of  a  tranquillized 
nervous  system,  than  which,  I  could  not  wish  for  any  greater 
corporal  blessing ;  and  if  God  is  pleased  to  grant  it  me,  along 
with  '  increase  of  grace'  (which  is  the  blessing  of  blessings), 
my  happiness  for  tlu9  life  is  completed. 

One  of  my  first  employments,  afler  convalescence,  was  at- 
tentively to  read  your  little  discourse,  in  which  the  second  head 
particularly  interested  me.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  truth  you 
there  dwell  upon,  is  so  developed,  as  to  ensure  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  your  idea,  in  untrained  minds ;  but  to  me,  it  was  dis- 
tinct and  impressive,  and  I  hope,  while  I  read  it,  my  own  heart 
in  some  degree  gave  witness  to  its  justness.  At  the  same 
time,  it  strikes  me,  that  justice  cannot  be  fully  done  to  so  im- 
portant a  topic,  within  such  circumscribed  limits.  The  first 
division  of  the  first  grand  division,  touches  great  practical 
points,  but  it  could  of  course  do  no  more  than  touch  them ; 
though  I  do  think  expansion  in  that  style,  I  mean  in  that  of  so- 
berly and  solidly  spiritualizing  or  moralizing  scripture  history, 
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would*  in  such  hands  as  yours,  be  pecuUarly-interestin^,  and 
peculiarly  instructive  ;  indeed,  much  more  than  instructive, . . 
heart-fttscinating,  as  well  as  heart-penetrating. 

What  you  say  of  *  domestic  happiness,'  needs  elucidation ; 
the  manner  in  yftach  it  ministers  to,  and  is  heightened  bv  reli- 
gion, not  being,  in  my  mind,  sufficient^  indicated.  A  few 
worteabout  good  temper,  mental  cheernilness,  softened  man- 
ners, enlarged  and  exalted  knowledge,  (aU  which,  we  may  believe, 
Abraham  exemplified,  probably  more  than  any  other  individual 
had  done,)  might  give  additional  tone  to  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
course, without  adding  venr  much  to  its  bulk. 

The  next  paragraph,  'Nor  be  it  imagined,'  &c.,  could  scarce- 
ly contain  more  matter,  in  so  many  words ;  but  the  last  parap 
graph  of  all,  imperatively  demands  expansion*  I  cannot  but 
advise  that  this  should  be  done,  before  it  be  delivered  in  public ; 
as  the  point  with  wluch  it  now  ends,  is  far  too  important  to  be 
left  in  obscurity. 

I  make  these  remaiks,  rather  to  show  you  how  sincerely  in- 
terested I  was  by  your  communication,  than  in  the  hq>e  of  their 
being  of  any  service  to  you.  They  contain  nothing  but  what 
your  own  thoughts  would  suggest,  on  reading  over  your  chs- 
course,  a  week  or  two  after  having  written  it  That  is,  so  far 
as  my.remarks  are  just,  they  contain  nothing  but  this :  I  wiH 
not  flatter  myself  ih&t  every  thing  which  has  occurred  to  mev 
would  have  also  occiitred  to  you. 

I  often  have  serious  doubts,  whether  I  am  ever  to  be  as  well 
as  I  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  sometimes  suspect  my  health  is 
seriously  undermined ;  that  even  my  strength  of  mind  is  lessen- 
ed, by  the  growing  infirmity  of  my  body ;  and  that  the  most  I 
can  hope  for  is  an  easy,  peihaps  slow,  but  assuredly  steady 
decline.  I  feel  no  difference,  I  thank  God,  in  clearness,  or  even 
closeness  of  thought ;  but  in  vigor  of  thought,  I  must  think  I 
am  scarcely  the  same,  nor  even  likely  to  be  ^e  same,  diat  I 
once  was.  In  my  recent  writing,  I  could  go  on  tolerably ;  but 
die  flow  of  thought,  which  used  formerly  to  spring  up,  seemed 
to  have  passed  away.  Perhaps  I  am  ctdculafing  too  Roomily, 
but  I  fear  I  have  some  reason :  stiU,  however,  I  am  not  depress- 
ed. There  are  consolations,  far  above  those  of  intellect,  which 
I  humbly  hope  will  increase,  not  diminish,  as  I  advance  in  life. 
Were  it  not  for  the  prospect  of  these,  I  should  more  sensibly 
feel  my  lessened  ab^ty  to  exercise  thought ;  but  blessed  and 
comforted  in  so  many  ways  as  I  am,  the  least  I  can  do,  is  to 
commit  myself  without  reserve  to  that  guidance,  which  will 
never  leave  or  forsake  an  honest  adherent,  especially  in  a  season 
of  increasing  exigence. 
I  said  pleasant  things  to  you  about— -^;  I  wish  I  could 
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always  use  the  same  language ;  but,  in  truth,  to  impress  lum,  is 
too  much  to  write  on  sand.  I  have  been  long  aware  of  this ; 
but  it  becomes  more  apparent,  when  one  seemed  to  have 
made  some  definite  traces  on  bis  mind.  Once  or  twice,  he  has 
seemed  almost  transported,  with  ideas  I  conyeyed  to  him ;  but  a 
day  or  two  after,  he  would  seem  to  suspect  himself  of  haying 
yielded  to  illusion.  I  can  only  hope  that,  on  the  whole,  some 
adyance  is  made ;  but  what  it  will  all  eyentually  amount  to,  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  imagine.  While  ■  ■  ■  is  wax,  — -—  is 
mountain  granite ;  a  better  man  cannot  be ;  but  his  mind  needs 
to  be  softened  and  unfolded,  if  that  be  within  possibihty. 

January  17th.  Thus  fiur  I  wrote,  on  this  day  se'nnight,  expecir 
ing  an  opportunity  the  next  day ;  but,  on  that  day,  a  storm 
of  snow  commenced,  which  has  inteirupted  all  hegular  inter- 
course, and  kept  us  here  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  TfauBre 
was  to  haye  been  a  removal  to  town  this  week;  but,  when  the 
road  will  now  be  practicable,  cannot  be  conjectured.  It  is 
thought  that,  even  on  the  supposition  of  a  decided  thaw,  it  would 
take  ten  days  at  least,  to  put  the  roads  into  tiayelling  order.  I 
have  been  told,  that  there  will  be  an  opportuniW  of  sending 
letters,  either  to  Bray  or  Dublin,  to-morrow ;  and  therefore  I 
resolve  to  have  this  in  readiness  to  be  dispatched.  You  asked 
me  i^ut  Kirwan's  sermons.  I  think  your  single  subscription 
will  be  enouf^  and  I  will  take  care  to  subscril^  for  you,  idien 
I  go  to  town.  Apropos,  have  you  ever  Tead  those  discours- 
es of  Massillon's,  which  are  called,  Conf<^rences  et  Discours 
Synodaux  1  If  you  have  not,  I  advise  you  to  look  into  them :  I 
have  read  a  few  of  them,  with  great  pleasure ;  and  they  have  to 
reconunend  them,  that  they  are  the  maturest  fruits  of  ms  mind. 
Certainly,  nothing  of  his,  ever  satisfied  me  so  much  respecting 
his  piety.  ThaC  in  the  second  volume,  *  Sur  la  mani^  dont 
les  eccfesiastiques  doivent  converser  avec  les  personnes  du 
monde',  and  the  latter  one  *  De  la  n^cessit^  de  la  pri^re',  in 
the  third,  pleased  me  particulariy. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXXXII. 

To  A.  Sjwx,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Good  Friday,  1814. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  DID  not  socmer  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  26th  March, 
because  I  have  had  my  usual  spring  fit  of  illness  t  it  is  now 
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abating ;  and  by  nursing  myself,  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
get  through  £a8ter  Sunday.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
attack  b^  been  less  violent,  than  I  have  experienced,  at  this 
time,  for  some  years  back.  Your  wise  and  good  advice  about 
change  of  scene,  was  not  thrown  away.  It  is  but  honest  to 
confess,  that  the  cause  you  have  assigned  as  probable,  did  coun- 
terbalance other  attractions  to  Dublin.  Its  removal,  therefore, 
did  much  towards  deciding  me  to  a  short  excursion ;  and  I  de- 
termined with  myself  to  visit  town,  immediately  after  Easter. 
My  inclination,  however,  has  been  forced  to  yield ;  and  I  must 
remain  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  most  decidedly  de- 
cline two  very  kind  invitations,  one  from  my  brother,  the  other 
from  my  sister  ;  and  so  declined  them,  that  a  change  of  pur- 
pose, now  would  be  accountable,  on  no  assignable  motive.  In 
the  next  place,  I  resisted,  with  equal  resolution,  a  most  pressing 

call  from  our  friend  N :  and  last  of  all,  another  motive 

weighed  with  me  from  the  first,  and  has  by  circumstances  been 
brought  to  weigh  very  imperatively  on  my  mind  :  I  mean,  econ- 
omy. A  trip  to  Dublin,  necessarily  implies  much  more  than 
bare  travelling  expences ;  and  with  my  house  still  unpaid  for, 
and  some  unexpected  calls  starting  up,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  be 
rigid,  for  this  year  at  least,  that  I  may  be  more  my  own  master 
in  the  next  year,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  me  another.  Pecu- 
niary independence  is  a  blessing,  which,  with  the  divine  aid,  it 
is  my  purpose,  first  to  attain,  and  then  to  cherish,  as  indispensa- 
ble towards  mental  and  spiritual  ease  and  freedom ;  and  I  can- 
not give  stronger  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  than  by  resisting 
the  attractions  which  would  now  draw  me  to  Dublin. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  N 's  book,  and,  in  truth,  am  little 

read  in  the  Biblist-controversy :  on  that  point  my  opinion  has 
been  long  made  up ;  were  I  nearer  the  centre,  I  should  be  more 
acted  upon,  by  the  passing  publications  of  the  day  ;  and  even 
as  it  is,  did  they  reach  this  remote  comer,  I  should  read  them 
with  avidity ;  but  I  turn  with  far  other  relishes,  to  such  passa- 
ges as  you  led  me  to,  when  you  recommended  a  chapter  in 
'  Baxter's  Life- of  Faith.'  It,  assuredly,  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  *opinumum  catninenta.^  It  harmonizes  with  the 
*  EccMta  judtcia\  •  •  which,  with  Cicero's  good  leave,  I  would 
place  at  least  on  equal  ground,  with  his  *  judieta  naturc^*^ 

Though  not  equal,  or  comparable  to  Baxter's  noble  passage, 
I  cannot  help  transcribing  one  from  Origbn.  It  might  have 
helped  to  support  Bishop  Horsely  in  his  exposition  of  i^io^ 
smXvas^g,  It  is  from  a  fragment  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms.  Edit.  Bmed.  torn.  II.  p.  626.  (For  I  too  have  some 
Benedictines.) 
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Ttagadomyy  ^0  Tov  i6qatov  i^fity  xaOolnxug  neqi  naaijg  dsurg 
Ygoipjig  naffadedofiEVf^yy  n^ia^ofiiBv-  €(paaite  YO^S'^^f'og;  eo$Kei^at 
r^p  dZiyy  Osonyevatrjv  yqagnjp,  Sut  iijv  bv  avT]}  aaa^iaw  noklotg 
a$xoig  Bv  oixuf,  fu<f  xenleifTfiBroigy  kieaaitf  ds  etxio  na^xsiaOak 
uXe&rf  ov  rijr  MataHtjloy  avTi^  »at  o^iiw  dieaKsSaadai  Tag  xXeig 
nBf^  Tovg  ootovg^  ov/  ^li^fiol^ovaag  xaff  iMatnij  sicBiPiHg  olg  naqa- 
XBtvtai'  eqyov  ds  Bivat  fteyiaroy  BvqtaMStPjs  rag  xlsig,  mat 
8ipa^fi0^6&r  aviag  loig  otMOkg,  o^g  aroi^at  Svpapxai.  poeiadat  toirvp 
%at  tag  yifOKpag  ovuag  aatupetg,  ovm  oHoOsp  to;  a(foqfutg  lov 
POBMidak  lafi6aPov<rag,  17  na^*  aXkifXtup  Bxovamp  bp  avroig 
dwimafffiBPQP  JO  BisyifXAnop.  iiyov/Mn  yovp  nat  lOP  anotnolop,  j^p 
jouxvT^p  Bfpa9op  TOV  wvt€Pa$  tovg  BBtovg  loyovg  ^o6aXlopja  iBysp 
-^  d  na&  XalovfiBP  ovx  bp  dtdaxio^  apdQomiPijg  aotp^g  loyotg,  alX* 
BP  d^ctnwg  nPBvfiaTOg,  nPBvfiaj^xotg  nPBVfMXkta  Qvyx^POPXBg, 

Is  it  thus,  that  modem  religionists  seek,  and  choose,  and  apply 
the  keys  of  scriptural  interpretation  ?     I  trow  not 

Along  with  this,  you  have  a  sermon,  which  I  preached  last 
Sunday  se'nuight  for  a  Female  Orphan  School  at  Limerick.  I 
do  not  send  it  as  containing  any  thing,  either  very  new,  or 
striking.  But  I  wish  to  show  you,  that,  in  my  retirement,  I  am 
not  altogether  idle  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  too,  no  unfair  specimen  of  a 
style  of  composition,  into  which  I  have  been  lately  getting ; 
which  flows  rapidly  from  my  pen,  and  which,  I  would  at  the  same 
time  hope,  is  not  altogether  deficient  either  in  strength  or  cor- 
rectness.    I  have  no  other  copy,  and  having  promised  the  loan 

of  it  to  my  parishioner ^  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 

have  the  goodness  to  return  it  by  post,  in  two  or  three  days. 
By  the  way,  I  wish  for  Dean  Eirwan's  Sermons.  Mr.  Whitty 
put  down  my  name.  Tou,  I  know,  will  be  kind  enou^  to  pay 
the  money ;  and  perhaps  they  could  be  forwarded  to  Limerick  in 
a  Castle  frank.  I  have  been  more  a  sermon  writer,  of  late, 
than  for  years  past. 

Pray  give  my  kindest  recBLrds  to  Miss  Fergusson. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  116. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  JM. 

•   Dawton  St^  May  SO.  18l4. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  HATE  been  long  silent,  but  I  can  assign  reasons^  some  of 
which  you  will  deem  too  good  ones* 

»  »  «  •  • 

Do  you  take  the  British  Critic  ?  I  think  you  have  not 
taken  it,  but  now  there  would  be  a  motive  for  taking  it,  i/^ch 
did  not  exist  before.  It  begins,  this  year,  a  new  series,  and 
with  great  prognostic  of  animation  and  energy.  An  article  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers,  has  made  me  think  again  and 
again  of  you.  It  is  a  review  of  Lord  Harrowbv's  plan,  for  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  curates,  and  it  says  many  things  in  a  manner 
as  like  your  animadversions  on  the' 14th  report*,  almost,  as  if  you 
had  written  it  yourself.  If  you  have  no  pecuniary  objection 
(on  principles  of  present  economizing)  I  could  almost  wish  you 
to  order  it.  On  one  great  point,  I  fear  it  is  as  hostile  to  my 
wishes  as  ever ;  but  there  is  a  fair  and  spirited  zeal  for  the 
church  establishment,  which  the  times  need,  and  which  I  much 
wish  were,  on  one  or  two  points,  better  informed.  For  example, 
much  advantage  is  given  to  the  soi-disant  evangelics,  by  idea* 
tifying,  instead  of  synchronically  and  consequentially,  connect- 
ing, regeneration  with  baptism ;  yet  this  is  less  grossly  done 
in  these  late  numbers ;  and  some  things  are  even  so  well 
said,  in  a  review  of  the  late  pamphlet  war  between  Simeon 
and  Marsh,  that  I  meditate  writing  them  a  letter,  assigning  rea- 
sons why  Dr.  Waterland's  anti-catholic  doctrine,  of  regenera- 
tion being  nothing  but  baptism,  should  be  rejected,  and  a  sound- 
er doctrine  from  £e  fathers  substituted  in  its  room.  I  feel  an 
inclination  to  say  to  you,  Save  in  what  you  may,  do  not  save  in 
reviews.  The  receiving  of  these,  every  month,  has  something 
which  I  find  exhilaratii^ :  they  bring  in  news  to  me,  from  the 
mental  and  moral  world.  I  see,  in  these,  what  is  going  on ; 
and  I  take  those  three  monthly  publications,  because,  as  speci- 
mens of  three  distinct  classes,  they  admit  of  being  compared 
with  each  other.  In  reading  them,  I  feel  the  pube,  as  it  were, 
of  churchmen  strictly  so  caSed,  of  equivocal  churchmen,  and  of 
professed  dissenters  ;  and  from  these  three,  some  satisfactory 
inference  may  be  made,  of  the  stations  which  minds  are  keep* 
ing,  or  of  the  changes  which  they  are  undergoing. 

*  Of  the  Commianonen  of  Education  in  Ireland.  . .  Ed. 
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You  have  no  doubt  looked  at  the  last  Eclectic  review ;  and 
perhaps  have  been  amused,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  faux  pas, 
which  the  reviewer  of  Collinson  has  made,  Page  474.  *  The 
direct  commission  of  Christ',  says  he,  ^  accompanied  bj  die  ex* 
traordinary  illumumtion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  alone  constitutes 
authority  in  religion.'  ^  This  character,'  he  proceeds,  ^  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  apostles ;  to  them  alone,  did  Christ  give  iJae 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  In  ev- 
ery instance  then,  in  which  an  apostle  presents  himself  to  our 
attention,  as  a  religious  instructor,  his  character  is  sacred,  his 
communications  are  to  be  received,  if  we  reject  lus  doctrine, 
we  reject  it  at  our  peril.'  Now  observe,  that  this  title,  beine 
founded  on  what  our  Lord  said,  to  those  who  had  continued 
with  him,  in  his  temptations,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  Saint 
Paul»  but  absolutely  falls  to  the  ground,  in  the  instances  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke ;  so  that,  according  to  these  gym- 
nographists,  (forgive  the  new  word,  for  what  can  one  do  when  a 
new  class  extorts  designation  ?)  two  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  are  ipso  facto  relegated  to  the  Apocrypha !  There 
was  a  s<Mt  of  half  awaking,  before  the  page  was  ended  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  idiich  we  learn,  that  religious  doctrines  are  to  be 
found,  *  in  the  writings  of  evangelists  and  apostles' ;  but  the 
former  denomination  is  introduced,  not  only  gratuitously,  but  in* 
ccmsistently ;  for,  in  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  but  apostles 
(« the  direct  commission  of  Christ',  and  the  extraordinary  illu- 
mination, being  confined  to  these)  they  who  confessedly  are  not 
apostles,  must  sink  to  the  level  of  those,  whom  the  reviewer 
wishes  to  divest  of  all  authority ;  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, alias  the  fathers. 

Henry  Woodward  is  in  town  to-day,  and  spent  part  of  this 
forenoon,  and  means  to  spend  this  aAemoon  with  me.  I  must 
now  stop,  and  earnestly  intreat  you  to  believe  me  cordially,  and 
unalterably,  and  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXXUL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abmgton  Glebe,  Maj  tt.  1814. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  Know  you  will  accept  a  few  (for  they  must  be  a  very  few) 
lines,  of  heartfelt  acknowledgment,  for  your  late  most  accepta- 
ble letter,  and  its  valuable  accompaniment.     Believe  me,  you 
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need  not  *  earnestly  intreat'  that  I  should  credit,  yurhai  is  the  great 
cordial  of  my  life,  the  unshaken  steadiness  of  your  friendship. 
On  that  point,  I  dare  venture  to  assure  myself,  that  all  morbid 
misgivings  are  for.  ever  vanished  into  thin  air.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  I  hope  I  shall  continue  such  an  one,  as  ^ou  wifi  never 
blush  to  own ;  and  to  your  counsel  and  admomtion  I  look  for- 
ward, for  the  detection  and  the  removal  of  some  at  least,  among 
the  many  infinnities  which  cling  to  me.  I  shall  then  be  less  un- 
worthy of  your  partial  kindness. 

I  cannot  say  how  deeply,  and  how  warmly,'!  approve  the  pa- 
per of  ^  Amicus.'  It  is,  indeed,  but  candor  to  own,  that  had  I 
been  at  your  side,  I  should  have  ventured  to  recommend  some 
abbreviation,  some  elucidation,  and  some  infhsion  of  terseness  ; 
but,  from  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  shown,  that '  the  religious 
difficultv  is  at  an  end',  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  I  feel 
unmingled  complacency.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  specimens, 
in  my  judgment,  of  your  very  best  style  ;  and  it  strikes  me,  in 
aigument,  in  pointedness,  in  precision,  iemd  in  spiritedness,  to  be 
a  capital  piece  of  political  writing.  When  your  leisure  permits, 
I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  know  how  you  have  been  employed. 

Many  thanks  for  your  hint  about  the  reviews.  You  make  it 
plain,  that  to  economize  here,  would  be  a  downright  vice.  I 
pray  you,  therefore,  aid  me  in  removing  a  part  of  the  stain  I  have 
contracted,  by  forthwith  ordering  for  me,  paying  for,  and  pro- 
curing a  receipt  for,  the  British  Critic,  the  Eclectic  Review,  and 
the  Chris.  Obs.,  for  one  year,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
present  1814,  inclusive.  Be  accurate  in  procuring  the  receipt, 
as  our  friend,  Mr.  A.,  is  in  the  habit  of  making  many  embar- 
rassing mistakes.  As  to  economy  in  general,  I  had  special, 
and  unforeseen  motives  this  year.  But  I  am  most  entirely  of 
opinion,  that  on  no  future  occasion  should  I  economize,  by  cut- 
ting off  my  intercourse  with  Dublin :  such  intercourse  is  essen- 
tiaf  to  the  healthfulness  tov  ao^fiaiog^  jrjg  ipvxfiSy  lov  nyBvfiaiog  : 
and  never,  I  trust,  after  this  year's  experiment,  shall  I  wilfully 
abstain  from  my  exhilarating  annual  visit  I  trust  my  present 
economical  measures,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose ;  and  be  as- 
sured, it  has  been  my  first  object  in  retrenchment,  to  retrench 
without  carefidne$$i  and  without  any  movements  which  might 
contract  my  mind.  It  does  not  enter  into  my  plans,  to  deny 
myself  the  privilege  o£  quietly  and  moderately  seeing  my 
friends.  I  look  forward,  in  some  parts  of  the  summer,  to  vis- 
its from  my  nearest  relations ;  and  I  still  fondly  mdulge  the 
hope,  that  you  and  Miss  Fergusson  may  look  in  upon  my  re- 
tirement Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  It  is,  as  it 
has  all  along  been,  among  the  most  ardent  of  my  wishes  ;  but 
I  most  unaffectedly  declare,  that  I  deprecate  your  thinking  of 
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such  a  movement,  if,  in  any  shc^e,  it  can  interfere  with  the 
health,  or  the  comfort,  either  of  yourself,  or  of  my  valued  friend 
MisH  F.  Of  her  alarming  illness  I  did  not  hear,  till  I  heard  al- 
so of  her  recovery  from  all  danger :  I  trust  she  may  be  long 
spared  to  this  earth,  a  quiet  example  of  solid,  unpresuming 
goodness.  To  both  of  you,  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  a 
summer  trip  to  our  southern  climate  might  prove  serviceable. 
If  you  can  come,  without  doing  any  violence  to  yourselves,  I 
shall  rejoice*  If  you  cannot,  I  shall  feel  assured  that  your, 
heart  is  with  me. 

Dean  Eirwan's  Sermons  I  wish  you  to  get  and  pay  for  (my 
subscription  copy).  I  am  sure  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  will 
kindly  bring  them  for  me  to  Cashel ;  and  I  can  get  them  at  the 
visitation. 

Adieu  !  Ever,  my  dear  Friend,  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  117. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
In  what  you  say  of  the  missionary  business,  you  feared  an  ap- 
pearance of  *  hasty  incoherence.'     I  assure  you  that  fear  was 
groundless,  and  in  every  remark  I  am  obliged  to  concur.     Poor 

is  an  odd  compound  ;    he,  as  it  were,  occupies  a  point  of 

various,  as  well  as  heterogeneous  contact ;  and  he  strays,  from 
his  own  ill  defined  station,  sometimes  into  one  territory,  and 
sometimes  into  another.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  has 
least  propensity  to  the  quarter,  with  which  he  is  externally  con- 
nected. I  lead  him  witii  me  sometimes,  a  short  way,  and  for  a 
short  time,  into  the  interior  of  his  professed  province  ;  and  he 
often  owns  himself  interested  and  impressed,  but  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment.  The  next  meeting  shows  me  that  I  did 
little  more,  than  write  on  sand.  I  go  on,  however,  and  some- 
times flatter  myself  that  a  more  substantial  result  may,  at  length, 
be  apparent.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so,  if  he  were  once 
established  in  the  catholic  verities,  an  event,  respecting  which  I 
can  oiUy  say,  I  do  not  despair.  Until  then,  he  cannot  see  the 
only  certain  grounds  of  moral  melioration ;  and  being,  in  the 
mean  time,  anxiously  conscientious,  respecting  eveiy  matter  of 
real,  or  supposed  duty,  it  cannot  be  expected,  but  that  he  will  be 
more  or  less  attracted,  by  every  meteor  of  active  religionism, 
that  comes  within  his  horizon. 
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I  am  dorry  to  say is  fitted  to  encourage  him  in  these  wan- 

deringSy  though  not  disposed  to  support  him  in  unsettled  belief. 

has  a  demi-calvinism  about  him,  which  gives  a  liking  for 

coarseness  and  hard  driving.  Consequently,  the  prevalent  move- 
ments of  the  day  engage  him  by  their  energy,  and  do  not  repel 
him  by  their  crudity.  He  delights  in  the  one,  and  he  has  little, 
if  any,  distaste  for  the  other.  There  is,  however,  great  good  in 
him,  and  no  small  talent ;  yet  I  have  little  hope  of  his  ever  being 
regularly  and  consistently  useful.  He  belongs  more  to  the  sec- 
tarian, than  to  the  hierarchical  species ;  and  there  is  a  want  of 
pliancy  in  his  mind,  which  leaves  little  on  which  to  calculate 
changes  for  the  better. 

But  it  is  not  amongst  such  only,  that  the  missionary  project 
receives  countenance.  I  am  told  that  several  churches  in 
Dublin,  (St.  Anne's,  and  St.  Andrew's  for  example,)  were  given 
to  those  gentlemen ;  and  Dean  Graves  (who  came  here  shortly 
afler)  seemed  strongly  impressed  with  a  persuasion,  that  either 
those  movements  ought  to  be  aided,  or  something  of  the  same 
nature,  among  the  regular  clergy,  should  be  adopted.  '  For,' 
said  he,  'what  will  be  said,  if  we  neither  favor  the  exertions 
made  for  christianizing  the  heathen  world,  nor  make  the  efibrt 
ourselves  1  The  character  of  our  establishment  will  be  lost,  if 
we,  its  clergy,  clearly  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  indifier- 
ence,  on  a  matter  of  such  vitality  V 

My  answer  was,  *  That  the  church  of  England  would  not  be 
served,  by  a  dereliction,  from  whenever  plausible  motives,  of  its 
essential  principle :  that  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the 
church  of  England,  that,  whatever  was  done  in  its  name,  should 
be  done  regularly  and  responsibly,  under  the  authority  of  its 
chiefs,  and  harmonically  with  its  organization.  But  this',  I 
observed,  'could  not  be  the  case  with  missions,  voluntarily 
undertaken,  by  unaccredited  individuals.  This  would  be  the 
work,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  self-directed,  iiresponsible 
agents.'  '  If  individuals,'  I  added,  '  would  act  in  this  way,  let 
them  do  it ;  and  let  those  whose  conscience  impels  them,  unite 
in  the  undertaking,  if  they  will.  But  let  no  one  talk  of  serving 
the  establishment,  by  exertions  irreconcileable  with  its  essential 
principles  ^  nor  call  that  a  church  mission,  which  the  church 
could  not  recognize  without  self-contradiction.  In  a  word,  a 
bishop  of  the  anglican  church,  .is  now  to  be  established  in  Ihe 
east :  he  will  of  course  be  the  regular  superintendent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  movements,  in  that  quarter ;  through  him,  there- 
fore, alone,  would  it  seem,  that  a  church  of  England  mission 
could  now  be  set  on  foot ;  or,  if  set  on  foot,  could  be  conducted 
with  consistency  or  safety.' 

He  did  not  deny  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  but  Graves  is 
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too  much  disposed  to  be,  not  in  charity  only,  but  in  unison  with 
all  men.  There  is  some  good  in  the  wish,  but  there  is  more 
weakness. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  criticisms,  on  the  former  pert 
of  my  Quarantotti  paper ;  you  might  greatly  serve  ihe  by  it,  if 
it  should  please  God  to  permit  me  to  make  further  use  of  my 
pen.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  find  fault  without  reason ;  and  as  I 
do  believe  /  write  better  through  your  ^madversions,  so  I 
might,  by  a  continuance  of  them,  be  still  further  benefited.  If 
I  live,  I  shall  be  using  my  pen ;  and  I  trust  no  remark  of  yours, 
on  what  comes  firom  it,  shfdl  ever  be  made  wholly  in  vain. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  Mr.  M*Cormick,  and  shall 
be  gratified  at  his  finding  his  new  situation,  eveiy  thing,  and 
more  than  every  thing,  he  hoped  ,for. 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  not  finom 
being  tired  of  writing,  but  that  I  may  catch  an  opportunity  going 
to  town,  which,  from  some  interruption  an  hour  ago,  I  feared  to 
have  missed.  The  people  here  are  well,  and  would  wish  to  be 
remembered  to  you,  if  they  knew  I  was  writing  to  you.  They 
are  immutable  in  their  regard. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXXXIV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abin^a  Glebe,  Aagnst  9.  1814. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  AM  unwilling  to  let  a  day  pass,  without  acknowledging  the 
gratification  I  have  enjoyed  from  your  last  most  acceptable 
letter.  And)  my  own  church  being  closed  under  repairs,  and  a 
veiy  wet  day  preventing  me  fix>m  attending  any  distant  church, 
I  know  not  how,  more  congenially  with  Sie  feelings  I  should 
wish  to  cherish  on  Sunday,  an  hour  or  two  can  be  passed,  than 
in  conversing  with  you. 

At  a  more  seasonable  time,  and  when  I  feel  in  a  more  criti- 
cal mood,  I  shall  endeavor  to  recal  any  thoughts  VHuch  might 
have  passed  in  my  mind,  on  reading  your  Quarantotti.  It 
is  my  present  notion,  that  any  objections,  were  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  respecting  arrangement  or  style.  If  I  can  recover 
them,  very  hkely  they  will  he  trifling.  But  it  affords  me  deep 
satisfaction,  that  you  value  and  wish  for  my  remarks.  To  have 
them  now  and  then  provoked,  might  serve  perhaps  to  rouse  me, 
from  occasional,  but  inevitable  torpor.    In  order  to  exertion,  my 
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faculties,  such  as  (hey  are,  require  ezcitemmt ;  of  the  quiet 
kind  indeed,  but  still  they  need  excitement.  And,  if.  I  can  in- 
dulge the  slumbers  attributed  (and  peihaps  too  justly)  to  my 
profession,  it  must  be  pleaded,  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  diat 
Providence  has  placed  nie  in  a  narrow  sphere,  with  scarcely 
any  thing  professional  to  do,  without  any  of  die  propellanis 
wluch  variety  n^rds,  without  literary  intercourse,  and  with  a 
frame,  which,  in  spite  of  some  natural  sturdiness  and  stoicism, 
if  it  does  not  sink  under  depressing  circumstances,  at  least,  of- 
ten lamentably  fla^.  I  tlumk  God,  however,  that  I  do  feel 
conscious  of  a  radical  healthfulness,  and  of  some  steadiness, 
and  some  solidi^  at  bottom ;  and,  since  we  last  met,  though 
there  has  been  little  accomplished  diat  is  actually  producible, 
some  ground,  I  would  hope,  has  been  gained,  both  in  expan- 
sion of  view,  and  in  powers  merely  instrumental.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  I  see  objects  more  distinctly ;  that  I  catch  more  read- 
ily, and  point  my  weapons  more  directly,  at  the/f4gii/iim  can- 
see  ;  and  my  hopes  are  more  sanguine,  thougji  I  trust  not  less 
tempered  by  sobriety  and  humility,  that  I  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
do  somethmg  in  my  generation.  By  the  bye,  do  you  recollect 
to  have  ever  noticed  the  character  of  christian  humility,  given 
by  St.  Ambrose  ?  *  Sunt  et  alia  innumerabilia  testimonia,  que, 
ex  paginis  et  novi  et  veteris  Testament],  qu4dam  conclamatione 
confiiment  banc  esse  vene  humilitatis  exceUentissimam  dignita- 
tem, ut  omnia  qnee  hominem  faciunt  christianum,  ad  divinoe  grar 
ti»  donum  referantur.' 

I  have  lately  commenced  an  undertaking,  in  which  I  trust  I 
may  be  enabled  to  persevere.  The  revizing  and  recoroposing 
of  my  sermons,  with  some  view  to  publication.  Some  of  my 
older  ones,  though  deficient  in  terseness,  pointedness,  and  pol- 
ish, seem  to  me  to  have  considerable  stomtna.  That,  for  in- 
stance, of  *  Th^f  thai  Weep,  4*c.',  I  now  like  much  better,  than 
I  ever  liked  it  before.  1  propose,  both  with  a  view  to  unity  of 
'  subject,  and  to  moderation  of  longitude,  that  it  should,  in  a  re- 
formed edition,  fall  into  two  discourses.  One  of  these  I  have 
composed ;  and  it  seems  to  me  among  the  veiy  best  I  ever  pro- 
duced :  through  the  other,  I  pretty  well  see  my  way ;  much  of 
the  materials  are  ready  in  the  old  one ;  more  materials  seem 
tolerably  arranged  in  my  mind ;  and  as  to  the  amputation  of 
needless  words,  and  the  supply  of  strong  ones,  I  trust  that  my 
small  powers  both  of  judgment  and  invention,  are  greater  than 
heretofore.  One  secret  I  must  disclose  ;  namely,  that,  in  seve- 
ral of  my  latest  and  least  objectionable  discourses,  I  meet  with 
a  matmeriimt  to  me,  at  present,  absolutely  oiTensive ;  a  species 
cf  phraseology,  peculiar  and  abhorrent  from  the  usage,  not 
only  of  polite  secular  writers,  but  of  our  own  chaste-translation 
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of  the  Bible,  of  our  best  theological  writerst  and  (making  al- 
lowance for  the  difierent  genius  of  different  languages,)  of  the 
ecclesiastical  succession  of  the  catholic  church.  Such  phrase- 
ology has  in  it  something,  which  at  once  offends  good  taste, 
and  puzzles  plain  understandings.  It  often  rather  veils,  than 
discloses  an  object ;  and  even  where  it  pleases,  and  engages, 
and  appears  to  instruct,  I  more  than  suspect,  that  it  mrowB 
a  false  coloring  over  subjects,  by  involving  them  in  a  sort 
of  gawdy  mist     I  know  not  whemer  I  can  make  my  meaning 

freciseiy  intelligible ;  but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  tolerably  plain,  if 
am  enabled  to  complete  my  project  of  revision.  It  would 
be  my  wish,  not  only  to  retain,  but,  if  it  may  be,  to  increase 
any  portion  of  energy,  impressiveness,  and  genuine  feeling, 
that  may  have  hitherto  existed  m  my  sermons :  but  then,  I 
would  discard  all  peculiar  phrases,  all  over-wrought  expressions, 
all  round-about  talk ;  I  would,  in  a  word,  aim  at  simplicity  ; 
and  leave  what  is,  m  any  measure,  either  weighty  or  affectiii^, 
to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  intrinsic  weight  and  pathos.  This, 
it  may^  be  objected,  is  an  ambitious  effort.  I  can  only  reply, 
that  the  effort  is  made  aAer  some  ttiought,  and  without  any  am- 
bitious object  And  in  an  effort  so  mwie,  though  complete  suc- 
cess may  not  be  attained,  I  would  humbly  trust,  that,  through 
divine  assistance,  t|^re  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  complete 
discomfiture. 

The  above,  relates  especially  to  manner.  Respecting  mat* 
ler,  I  would  say,  that,  let  the  Christian  Observer  people  aoeak 
as  they  please,  (see  their  review,  in  the  No.  for  July,  of  Dean 
Ryder's  Sermons),  I  feel  more  and  more  a  disposition  to  cling  to 
the  department,  as  I  cmiceive,  most  congenial  witii  the  providen- 
tial function  of  our  church;  the  department  of^EDiFicATioN, 
rather  than  of  excitement.  I  cannot,  I  own,  '  wish  to  see'  in 
others,  much  less  can  I  propose  it  as  an  object  to  myself,  ^  that 
the  largest  portion  of  every  sermon  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  laigest  portion,  confessedly  the  ignorant  and  careless,  of  the 
audience.'  Has  the  Holy  Scripture  been  thus  appropriaiedf  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  1  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  ikere  o9ih/  meet 
its  most  appropriate  usufructuaries,  and  then  only  discharge  its 
most  enlarged,  and  most  appropriate  function,  when  it  is  intelli- 
gently and  affectionately  approached,  and  deeply  and  profoundly 
investigated,  and  practically  and  spiritually  imbibed,  by  the  best 
prepared  and  best  instructed  minds,  by  the  most  awakened  and 
most  interested  hearts  ?  The  best  writings,  of  the  best  and 
ablest  christians,  in  all  ages,  must  be  tried  by  the  same  test ;  and 
assuredly,  they  will  nobly  stand  the  trial ;  and  they  who  are  best 
qualified  to  pronounce,  will  not  merely  confess  as  a  truth,  but 
lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  christian  writers  and  preachers, 
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have  been,  and  will  be,  able  and  useful*  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  advance  those  grand  and  deep  truths,  wUch  the  ignomnt 
cannot  apprehend^  euid  which  the  careless  wiU  inevitably  disre- 
gard.    *  Grod/  indeed,  as  they  say  after  Scripture,  ^  is  no  respect- 
er of  persons.'     But  in  what  consists  bos  equitable  distribution  ? 
Is  it  in  attenuating  his  gifts,  till  they  suit  the  tenuity  of  the  re- 
ceiver t     He  causes  hu  sun  to  slune,  and  his  rain  to  fall,  in- 
deed, equally  upon  all.     But  it  is  the  sun  in  his  undiminished 
splendor ;    it  is  the  rain  in  unpolluted  purit|r.      It  is  no  dim 
and  dull  obscurity  of  light     It  is  no  perturbed,  and  stagnant 
muddiness  of  moisture.      It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that,  in 
the  religious  world  of  to-day,  a  substantial  evil   does  exist 
against  which  the  C.  O.  was,  with  good  intention,  solicitous 
to  guard.     But  I  humbly  conceive,  that  the  physician  is  not 
merely  unacquainted  with  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  /lis- 
ease,  but  that  he  is  also  himself  infected.     *  The  bent  of  some, 
and  those  eminent  and  distingui^ed  preachers,  seems  to  be, 
rather  that  of  addressing  the  elect  people  of  Grod,  as  the  class 
for  whom  more  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  the  word  of  this 
salvation  was  sent ;  and  who  alone  have,  or  can  have,  an  ear  to 
listen   to  its  instructions.'     This  is  doubtless  very  true ;  and  it 
is  also  very  much  to  be  deprecated.     But  in  what  instance  does 
it  obtain  ?     In  the  instance,  we  must  believe,  of  high-flying, 
'  doctrmal  dogmatists,  whose  preaching  is  notional,  rather  than 
mora],  who  dwell  on  peculiar  views  of  divine  truth,  on  special 
determinations  of  God's  sovereign  will,  on  exclusive  prinleges 
of  God's  chosen  people.    It  is  not  so  much  the  moral  eleva- 
tion, as  the  revolting  dogmatbm  of  this  mode  of  preacbang, 
which  makes  it  unacceptable,    unintelliffible,  and    unfruitful, 
amongst  ordinary  coxigregations.     Indeed,  moral  elevation  is 
out  ofthe  question.     But  how  would  the  C.  O.  remedy  the  evil  ? 
Partaking  itself  of  the  disorder,  it  is  unconscious  of  its  mala- 
dy ;   and,  like  all  who  have  been  unpractised  in.  the  examina- 
tion of  themselves,  it  is  little  qualified  to  prescribe  for  others.' 
It  would  willingly  retain  the  dogmatisra ;  it  would  cling  to  the 
unhealthful  sustenance, which  feeds  and  fosters  the  disease; 
but  it  would  superadd  a  certain  mawkish  diluent,  whidi,  for  all 
moral  purposes,  will  be  found  miserably  inefficient     A  low  and 
dull  morality,  attenuated  to  the  low  and  dull  conceptions  of  the 
vulgar,  or  even  a  warm  and  exciting  tone  of  expostulation,  ad- 
dressed to  the  indolent  and  careless,  when,  of  set  purpose  and 
full  premeditation,  divested  of  strength  and  body,  of  fullness 
and  of  mndeur,  is  little  calculated  to  advance  a  congregation ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  very  imperfectly  calculated  to  awaken  and 
reform.     But  the  truth  is,  ^t  of  advancement,  they  have  little 
notion.     They  regard  Christianity,  almost  exclusively,  as  a  re- 
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medial  process^  little  aware  that  christiaiiitjr  ia  theo  alone 
riffhtly  apprehended,  when  viewed  aa  oioat  aulmiiiely  perfective. 
Here,  I  conceive,  lies  their  grand  error.  For  to  him  thai  lig^y 
understands  the  New  Testament,  I  do  verilj  believe  it  wiU  ap- 
pear, that  remedial  Christianity  may  and  should  be  so  pot  for- 
ward, as  to  afford  instruction  and  deli^  to  the  meet  estpbltBhed 
and  advanced ;  whilst,  on  the  other  fannd,  perfective  Christianity 
may  and  should  be  so  inculcated,  as  to  cheer,  to  encourage,  and 
to  confirm  him,  who  is  but  just  entering  on  the  way ;  and  so  m- 
culcated  also,  as  to  elicit  a  wish,  even  in  the  profii^ute  and  care- 
less, that  they  too  might  be  enabled,  to  foraake  their  wickedness 
and  live.  The  Scripture  itself  is,  at  once,  milk  for  babes,  and 
strong  meat  for  men.  Saint  Paul,  ^H^n  writing  to  the  Corinthi* 
ana,  so  managed,  that  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  those  epistles 
should  be  interesting  and  edifying  to  the  moat  advanced  christians. 
The'same  Saint  Paul,  again,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  so  or- 
dered that  wonderful  and  high  doctrine,  that  it  should  contain 
much  to  benefit,  and  even  to.  awaken  those,  who  acarcely  knew 
the  first  and  simfdest  elements  of  Christianity.  But,  on  all  oc- 
casions, he  manifestly  writes  most  peculiarly,  for  enlarged  and 
elevated  minds;  and  in  na  caae^  are  hb  instnictioiis  ^opprtH 
prialecl  to  the  hirgest  p<Nrtion, .  •  to  the  ignorant  and  cardesa.' 
The  truth  ia,  ^t  such  appropriation  must  necessarily  lower  the 
standard.  And  what  can  be  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard, 
but  teaching  people  to  rest  satisfied,  and  to  feel  complacent,  in 
something  different  from,  because  inferiiv  to,  real  Christianity? 
Far  opposite  was  the  mode  of  our  Lord,  of  his  apostles,  and 
of  the  great  doctors  of  the  church.  And  has  not  die  result 
been  also  most  different  ?  Let  the  principles  be  judged  by  their 
several  results.  When  have  there  been  most  mature,  and  moat 
advanced  christians  ?  I  giant,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  diing 
as  an  awakening,  excitinc  department  But  this  department 
is  not  in  our  church.  And  assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  produced 
within  our  church,  by  ^  superinduction  d  a  dull,  vapid  spirit* 
less  morality,  upon  a  di^,  stem,  disputatious  dogmatism.  Such 
people  will  be  always  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  Such  p^^e  must  inevitably  remain  nonde- 
script and  amphibious  entities,  without  the  stability  and  elevation 
of  a  hierarchy,  without  the  magnetism  and  eneigy  of  a  sect 

The  fact  is,  that  one  can  feel  infinitety  more  disposed  to 
congenialize,  with  an  honest,  orthodox,  pious  dissenter,  than 
with  a  perhaps  equally  honeat,  orthodox,  and  pious  evangelic, 
who  professes  to  love,  and  idio  thinks  he  supports  our  eslablidi- 
ment,  whilst,  in  reality,  he  boA  deteriorates  and  undermines  it 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  strict  dissenter  properly  fiUs 
his  providential  fimction;  the  evangelized  chun^mian  does  not 
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Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoretic  distiiictioiL  For  aflsuredl j,  whoso- 
ever departs  in  any  degree  from  his  proper  proyideotial  sphere, 
in  so  departing,  must  suffer  loss.  His  movements  cannot  be 
steady ;  his  principles  cannot  be  rooted  and  grounded ;  his  con- 
duct cannot  be  free,  from  more  or  less  of  trimming,  or  obliquity. 
There  is  a  certain  sobriety  of  conviction,  a  sort  of  absence  of  all 
conscientious  misgiving,  which  cannot  be  purchased  by  any  lower 
price,  than  a  wise  study  of  the  princi{des,  and  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  lawful  course,  of  ^  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  hath  pleas- 
ed God  to  call  us/  When,  therefore,  I  see  a  spurious  l^ral- 
ity,  either  in  churchmen,  or  dissenters,  •  •  when  I  see  the  <me, 
ready  to  view  as  merely  subordinate,  and  almost  indifferent,  the 
goodUy  order  of  the  hierarchial  institution, .  •  or  the  other,  ready 
to  scoff  at  the  conscientious  scruples,  which  kept  their  fcNrefathers 
without  the  pale,  I  cannot  help  apprehending,  in  each  instance 
respectively,  that  the  light  is  turning  into  darbiess,  and  the  salt 
is  losing  its  savor.  Amongst^  disronters,  such  departure  from 
the  old  ^ound,  engenders  arianism,  socinianism,  and  unbound- 
ed scepticism.  Among  Church-of-£i]gland  men,  the  division 
of  evangelical  indifferentism  is  of  too  late  a  growth,  to  give  us  a 
complete  result ;  but  ^  tendencies  are,  in  my  judgment,  by  no 
means  equivocal.  The  reviews  which  have  lately  reached  me, 
place  it  in  my  power  to  offer  some  illustration.  There  is 
much,  of  course,  to  ^i^ch  I  strongly  object,  in  the  Eclectic. 
Yet,  when  I  compare  the  moral  tone  of  the  best  articles  in  that 
publication,  with  the  moral  tone  which  pervades  the  Christian 
Observer,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  I  could  far  more  cordially 
mingle  minds  widi  the  avowed  dissenter,  that  with  the  soi-disant 
chunJbman.  Tou  are  well  aware  of  the  neutralized  spirit,  and 
compromising  caution,  evinced  by  the  Christian  Observer,  re- 
specting public  amusements.  Look,  on  ^e  other  hand,  at  the 
bold,  nervous,  manly,  and  {diilosoj^cal  tone,  in  which,  on  this 
delicate  subject,  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  (No.  for  July,  p.  84  .  . 
86.)  castigates  Miss  Hamilton.  Tou  must  also  recollect  that 
indifferentism,  which  would  *  merge  all  minor  difierences,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  object',  <m  which  the  Christian  Observer 
debits  to  expatiate.    Tins  conciliatory  project  is  carried  to  its 

hei^t,  in  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of ,  firom  which  I  must 

cite  a  passage,  sanctioned  by  the  Christian  Observer  (No.  for 
May,  p.  303.)  *  The  [Bftle]  Society  is  constituted  on  this 
simple  and  comprehensive  principle,  that  it  may  not  exclude  tfao 
aid  of  any  persons,  professing  to  be  christians.  Indeed,  no 
contribution  for  the  distributioif  of  the  Bible  can  be  unaccept- 
able, whether  it  come  fit>iil  a  churchman,  or  a  dissenter,  fit>m  a 
christian,  Jew,  mahometan,  or  heathen.'  Thus  speaks  a  Biidiop 
of  the  church  of  England !    And  thus  feel  the  whole  body  of 
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the  evangelical  cler^  !  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Edeetic  Re- 
view for  August  I  cannot  but  feel  greatly  struck  with  that 
fine  and  masterly  article,  upon  *  Belshun's  Memoirs  of  Lind« 
say.'  It  were  easy  iMre  to  dwell  on  felicities  of  thou^t,  of 
argument,  of  indignant  reprehension,  of  playful  wit,  of  cool 
irony,  and  of  retributive  sarcasm,  which  miuk  the  mind,  the 
hand,  9nd  the  undaunted  spirit,  of  a  controversial  hero.  But 
the  passage  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  attracted,  as 
contradistinguished  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  new-fangled  in- 
d^erentism  of  to-day,  is  from  die  top  of  page  180.  to  the  end 
of  the  article.  The  reference,  towards  the  veiy  conclusion,  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  the  quotation  from 
Eusebius,  &c.  mark  out,  to  me  at  least,  most  cleariy,  a  ftr 
nearer  approach  to  the  genius  of  a  hierarclnr,  than  we  can  at 
all  discern  in  our  evangelic  churchmen.  There  is  here  no 
*  merging  of  minor  differences', .  •  no  disposition  to  commingie 
vnth  'Jews,  Mahometans,  or  heathens.'  Had  the  writer  of 
this  article  not  been  bom  a  dissenter,  he  would  have  been  a 
noble  churchman.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  rejoice  that  such  men 
are  to  be  found  in.  the  dissenting  ranks.  They  may,  under 
providence,  preserve  their  body,  from  adopting  '  the  system  of 
Socinius,  or  any  other  cold  negation.' 

The  tnith  is,  tha^  both  amongst  dissenters,  and  among  the 
Church-of-England  men,  we  shall  invariably  find  the  most  un- 
sophisticated piety,  and  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  catho- 
lic verities,  where  there  is  least  disposition  to  recede,  from  the 
proper  ground  of  their  respective  callings.  Dissenters  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  receded  and  diverged  ;  and,  in  none  of 
those  instances,  have  they  fidled  to  make  shipwreck  of  their 
faith.  Among  churchmen,  to  recede,  or  to  diverge,  is  a  new 
thing.  We  have  had  coldness,  indeed,  and  ignorance,  and  pro- 
fligacy, and  total  disregard  for  every  thing  coimected  with  rdi- 
giorL  But,  in  the  church  of  En^and,  strictly  so  called,  (that 
is,  putting  Methodism  out  of  the  question,)  religion  cultivated 
in  the  sectarian  manner,  • .  the  forms  of  die  church  retained, 
but  its  spirit  neglected  ;  the  doctrines  of  the  church  (as 
they  explain  diem)  strongly  asserted,  and  its  order  lightly  re- 
garded ;  constituted  audiorities  moved  aside,  and  self-elected 
bodies  usurping  their  iurisdiction ;  the  ancient  distribution  of 
parishes  repealed,  and  the  clergymen  of  those  parishes  bearded, 
by  the  miscellaneous  committee  of  some  newly-apportioned 
district ;  swarms  of  dissenters  intruded,  and  mtruded  by  lay- 
men, and  clergymen,  and  nobilit^ft  and  bishops  of  the  church  of 
England,  • .  M  this  is  a  new  thing  upon  the  earth ;  and  its  con- 
sequences who  can  venture  to  foretell  ?  One  thing  is  certain, . . 
that  the  result  cannot  be  trivial    In  one  way  or  other,  it  must 
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produce  some  great  change.  And  the  nature  of  that  change, 
though  sagacity  may  smrewdly  conjecture,  time  alone  can 
thoroughly  dieclose.  Meanwhile,  I  have  good  hope,  that,  even 
now,  some  beneficial  eflfect  has  been  produced,  among  those 
who  wish  well  to  our  hierarchical  establishment.  Jealousy  has 
been  awakened ;  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot,  as 
to  the  nature,  the  functions,  the  privileges,  and  the  safeguards  of 
the  church.  And  though  the  subject  is  yet  but  very  inadequately 
apprehended,  its  revival,  at  a  period  certainly  of  greater  light, 
and  more  generalizing  powers,  than  any  period  in  which  it  was  a 
matter  of  much  thought,  or  interest,  can  hardly  fiul  to  answer  a 
most  valuable  purpose.  In  the  British  Critic  for  June,  though 
originating  with  a  man  one  cannot  like,  there  are  some  capital 
observatiiMis  from  '  Daubeny's  Sermon.'  I  bad  almost  thought 
him  on  the  true  ground ; .  •  that  the  Bible,  to  be  an  efficient 
instructor,  does  need  collateral  aid.  He  is,  indeed,  substan- 
tiallv  on  the  ground ;  but  he  does  not  plant  his  foot  firmly. 
Perhaps  we  may  live  to  see  our  own  Dcxlwells,  and  Hickes's, 
and  Collier's,  divested  of  the  old  peculiarities,  shorn  of  some 
excrescences,  and  enlaiged  by  a  philosophic  apprehension  of 
the  Scripture.  And  pemaps  too,  a  little  of  persecution,  or  of 
somewhat  resembling  persecution,  may  be  providentially  per- 
mitted, to  train  up  men  with  an  attachment  towards  the  church, 
as  a  hierarchy ;  as  distinct  from  the  state ;  and  as  dignified 
only  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  by  its  venerable  antiqui^,  and 
by  its  apostolie  institution. 

But  how  have  I  wandered  !  Into  how  wide  a  field  !  But  I 
trust,  into  no  inextricable  labyrinth.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been 
said,  new  to  you  ;  but  you  will  like  to  see  many  of  your  own 
thoughts  reflected.  Tou  will  forgive  whatever  is  weak,  and 
correct  whatever  is  erroneous ;  and  you  will  indulge  this  excur- 
sion to  a  mind  that  has  been  kept  somewhat  long  in  close  im- 
prisonment, and  that  cannot  help  gambolling  a  little,  when 
turned  out  to  grass.  Tou-  see  I  am  disposed  to  make  use  of 
the  Reviews  :  a  more  superficial  use,  it  must  be  allowed,  than 
a  more  sagacious  and  practised  observer  would  have  made; 
but  mental  movement,  however  imperfect,  is  better  than  men- 
tal torpor. 

I  am  sure  that,  at  all  times,  but  specially  in  times  so  preg- 
nant as  the  present,  it  is  of  essential  consequence,  that  we 
should  watch  the  indications  of  the  day.  The  scribe,  is  to 
bring  forth  things  new  and  old.  To  the  ancients  we  must  go, 
indeed,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  order  to  acquire  true  and  settied 
principles.  But  to  present  writing,  and  events,  and  particularly 
to  the  periodical  recorders  both  of  events  and  opinions,  we  must 
go  for  things  new,  in  order  that  our  right  principles,  may  be 
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brouriit  to  bear  on  real  objects.  Were  we  to  confine  onnidves 
to  things  new,  we  should  be  superficial,  unballasted,  and  un- 
steady ;  were  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  things  old,  we  mig^ 
indeed  be  full  enou|^  but  we  could  not  bring  our  fulness  to 
bear  on  any  definite  purpose.  The  fonner  error,  and  its  con- 
sequences, are  abundandy  exemplified  around  us ;  the  latter  is 
not  predominant^  die  error  of  the  day,  yet  it  is  probably  the 
error  into  whidi  i  might  be  most  likely  to  fidl.  But  I  hope  to 
be  preserved  from  it :  particularly  (next  to  light  and  guideuice, 
«f  i&iffovg)  by  the  conviction,  that  idioever  exclusively  confine 
diemselves  to  things  <dd,  are  apt  to  fidl  into  some  strangeness 
or  other ;  either  they  pursue  learned  trifles,  or  waste  away  dieir 
minds  on  antiquated  common-pkoes,  or  take  up  strange  notions 
respecting  calholic  doctrines,  or  soar  into  the  ideal  world  of 
mysticism.  Specimens  of  each  variety  mig^  be  easily  adduced. 
I  believe,  however,  diey  will  at  once  present  diemselves  to  your 
mind.  And  you  will  probably  not  dimnr  firom  the  opinion,  diat 
the  just  and  happy  mixture,  if  we  could  attain  it,  of  convenMu 
tion  widi  die  past,  and  obs^vation  of  the  present,  would  be  no 
bad  preservative  from  many  absurdities,  into  wtitch  learned  and 
religious  men  have  too  fire^enUy  plunged  themselves. 

All  that  you  say  about  »  all  that  you  said  to  Graves,  and 
all  diat  you  both  recommended,  and  omitted  rec<Nnmending, 
about  the  Anglican  missionaries,  I  cannot  but  most  cordially 
approve.  We  cannot,  in  these  times,  look  for  many  intelligent, 
and  complete  coadjutors.  We  must  bear  with  many,  ^ose 
honest  dispositions  cannot  fully  sympathize  with  ours.  And  we 
may  feel  right  thankful,  whenever  we  are  given  to  meet,  here 
and  d^re,  a  congenial  individual.  It  is,  however,  a  grand  con- 
solation, that,  in  the  wordiies  of  the  church,  of  all  ages,  we  can 
recreate  ourselves,  if  not  with  absolute  identity,  at  least  with 
most  substantial  agreement  *And  it  is  a  still  greater  consola- 
tion, that  the  day  will  come,  when  throughout  the  christian 
world,  our  way  of  thinking  (making  allowance  for  any  slighter 
aberrations,  quas  parum  cavet  hominum  nature)  will  become 
the  prevalent,  if  not  the  universal  way  of  thinking.  I  am  sure 
it  is  die  most  comfortri>le;  and  pursuing  it  in  sincerilyand 
simplicity,  with  directness  and  perseverance,  we  may  humbly 
trust,  it  will  brin^  peace  at  die  last  Nor  is  it  a  slight  matter, 
that  any  minor  difficulties  will  be  cleared  up,  by  a  moment  of 
the  invisible  world. 

Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  we  have  got  into  this  parish  a 
treasure  of  a  young  priest ;  zealous  and  inde&tigable  among 
his  flock ;  a  constant  and  impressive  preacher ;  open,  ongoing, 
and  gendeman  like  in  his  deportment ;  unafiectedly  cordial  in  li^ 
intercourse  and  co-operation  with  Mr.  For»ter  and  myself;  and 
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withal  a  veiy  pleasant  companion.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
indifierentism  in  his  liberality ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  consider  both 
the  parish  and  myself,  very  fortimate  in  his  appointment. 

It  is  said,  and  on  what  I  take  to  be  the  best  authority,  that 
Dr.  Everard  has  been  appointed,  that  is,  that  the  postalaticoi  has 
been  transmitted  to  Rome  for  his  appointment,  as  coadjutor  to 
Archbishop  Bray.  Tn  this  I  should  rejoice.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  come  over;  and  in  this  supposition,  I  sent  over  to 
Thurles,  by  my  friend  the  parish  priest,  the  enclosed  letter. 
He,  however,  brought  it  back ;  and  you  have  it.  Would  it  be 
well  to  write  some  such  letter  to  Dr.  Everard,  when  he  does 
come  over? 

I  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  exhausted  your  patience.  You  shall 
be  now  released.  My  most  cordial  remembrances  you  will  not 
fail  to  give  at  B. ;    they  are  not  less  deeply  felt,  than  thev  are 

justly  due.     C.  F ,  and  Mr.  Jellett  (now  with  me,)  desire 

me  to  present  to  you  their  kindest  regards* 

Ever,  my  dear  Friendt 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  If  you  would  entnist  me  with  any,  or  still  better,  with 
all  of  your  papers  which  relate  to  the  Liturgy,  and  particularly 
to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  you  would 
do  me  a  great  service  and  kindness.  I  propose,  very  soon,  re- 
writing my  sermons  on  the  Liturgy :  and  vour  materials  would 
afford  me  most  valuable  aid.  I  should  take  care  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  use,  to  which  you  may  wish  to  put  them ;  but  I 
could  eamesidy  wish,  that  the  volume  which  I  hope  to  have  ready 
for  publication  next  spring,  inight  have  in  it  half  a  dozen  dis- 
courses on  our  formularies.  The  views  which  we  love,  might, 
in  this  way,  be  put  forward  to  as  much  advantage,  as  I  can  at 
all  expect  to  put  them  forward  ;  and  perchance,  in  this  way,  we 
might  gain  the  ear  of  genuine  churchmen.  If  you  do  not  like 
to  entrust  your  papers,  you  would  gratify  and  serve  me,  by  not- 
ing down  any  important  references  to  the  fathers,  and  to  passages 
of  consequence,  in  writers  of  the  Church  of  England. 


LETTER  118. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dublin,  August  IS.  1814. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
From  my  happening  to  come  to  town  on  Thursday,  your  letter 

VOL.    II.  IB 
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reached  me  a  day  sooner :  and  I  cannot  delay  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  so  speedy  a  reply.  I  grew  ill  in  coming  into  town ; 
and  am  convalescent  only  this  day ;  yet  I  was  able  to  read  your 
letter  as  soon  as  I  received  it,  which  was  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Taylor's  porter  happening  to  meet  Michael  at  the  post  ofiice, 
into  which  he  had  delivers  it,  and  from  which  he  got  it  back. 
Unwell  as  I  was,  I  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

I  will  now  only  touch  upon  three  thin^.  1st,  you  shall  cer- 
tainly have  all  my  manuscripts,  you  bemg  the  one  man  in  the 
world,  who  may  command  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  possess. 

I  have  those,  to  which  you  particularly  refer,  at  B ;  and,  on 

returning,  I  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  look  over  them  and  put 
them  into  legible  order,  and  send  them,  either  through  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, or  by  any  opportunity  that  you  could  find. 

2.  The  letter  to  Dr.  Everard  well  bespeaks  your  kind  and  lib- 
eral feeling  ;  but  whether  such  an  overture  should  be  made  to 
him  by  you,  supposing  him  actually  in  that  situation  (of  which  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  that  vague  newspaper  report),  is  ano- 
ther question.  I  own  I  am  as  well  pleased  it  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, as  in  his.  Liberal  as  I  hope  I  am,  toward  the  R.  C.  religion, 
I  would  not  be  too  prompt  in  committing  myself  to  its  clergy. 
I  would  meet  them  cordially,  and  cherish  dieir  kindly  move- 
ments ;  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  knowing  R. 
C.  ecclesiastic,  to  make  a  cold  return  to  my  kindness,  nor  an 
unfair  use  of  my  ingenuousness.  Dr.  Everard's  intercourse 
with  us  was,  in  every  instance,  on  his  side  spontaneous.  He 
came,  on  the  shortest  invitation  (a  kind  one  on  my  part,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  a  pressing  one),  both  to  C and  to  B , 

Afterwards,  I  saw  little  of  him,  and  that  little,  I  say  to  you  in 
confidence,  forced  me  to  deem  him  more  showy  than  solid ; 
thou^  I  would  fein  hope,  not  dishonest  or  hypocritical.  .  My 
feeling  towards  him,  at  this  moment,  is  just  such,  as  that  I  would 
receive  him,  if  he  offered  himself,  with  the  same  cordiality  of 
manner  as  ever  (if  his  manner  should  leave  room  for  it) :  but  I 
would  give  him  no  more  of  me,  than  he  clearly  chose  to  have. 
And  should  he  come  into  your  neighborhood,  I  would  advise  you 
to  take  the  same  line.  I  would  send  him  a  civil,  nay,  a  kind 
message,  by  vour  young  priest ;  but  I  would  not  write  to  him. 

In  short,  tnere  is  no  class  of  men,  whom  I  would  more  criti- 
cally tiy,  before  I  would  trust,  than  thorough-trained  R.  C. 
ecclesiastics.  I  deem  them  to  be  a  most  necessary  agency  in 
the  great  system  ;  but  their  peculiar  circumstances,  too  oflen, 
merge  the  man  in  the  functionary. 

3.  What  I  have  said  in  No.  1.  implies  my  best  wishes  on 
what  you  are  doing.  Go  on ;  and  I  think,  when  you  have 
satisfied  yourself,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  please  and  interest 
others. 
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I  rejoice  with  you  respecting  your  young  priest.  It  gives  a 
gratifying  specimen*  of  what  I  hare  long  been  fancying  attaina- 
ble. If  others,  in  your  situation,  felt  as  you  feel,  increasing 
instances  of  like  kind,  would  perfaq>s  be  found,  and  certainly 
would  at  length  be  formed ;  till,  ^at  length,  charity  and  good 
sense,  would  triumph  over  weakness  and  prejudice.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  wliere  your  priest  received  his  education ;  and, 
if  at  Maynooth,  what  his  name  is,  and  when  he  came  out. 

Do  not  suppose  I  am  unsolicitous  to  visit  you.  I  wish  it  sin- 
cerely, but  my  strength  is  certainly  not  what  it  was ;  and  the 
untoward  distance  of  your  house  from  Dublin  deters  me.  If  it 
were  exactly  at  the  distance  of  Cashel,  I  should,  even  this 
autumn,  make  the  effort;  but  the  want  of  a  sleeping-place, 
which  would  equally  divide  the  journey,  is  to  my  weakness  a 
revolting  circumstance.  I  fear  I  am  not  a^in  to  be  strong  in 
this  world ;  which  would  ^  less  affect  me,  if  I  did  not  dread  a 
decrease  in  die  working  powers  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  of  my 
body.  Against  all  tins,  I  have  but  one  resource ;  which  I 
humbly  hope  will  never  fail  me :  namely,  endeavoring  to  follow 
our  Savior's  counsel,  of  taking  no  pamful  thought  for  to-morrow. 

Things  may,  however,  yet  turn  out  better  than  my  bodings. 
They  are  doing  so,  I  trust,  in  the  instance  of  Miss  F.,  of  whose 
health  I  receive  most  encouraging  reports,  both  from  herself 
and  others.     She  is  at  Leixlip  with  her  brother  Geo.     I  return 

to  B this  evening. 

Adieu.    Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXXV. 

To  A.   Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Olebe,  Dec.  t.  1814. 

Mt  dear  Fribnd, 
From  a  severe  and  sudden  change  to  frost,  I  am  this  day  more 
than  commonly  nervous  and  incapable ;  but^  frost-bitten  as'  I 
am,  it  is  impossible  to  let  the  post-bags  go,  without  a  few  lines 
of  acknowledgment  for  your  most  reviving  letter.  I  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Him  who  has  given  me  such  a  friend, 
and  fervent  in  my  petitions,  that  I  may  prove  not  unworthy  of 
such  friendship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  your  literary  labors,  and  am  cer- 
tainly right  well  pleased,  that  the  puritanic  memoir  was  not 
omitted  ;  it  will  now  become,  as  it  were,  the  vehicle  of  a  tribute, 
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far  more  worthy  than  8im[^  omisaion,  to  our  venerable  church. 
Afl  to  style,  it  is  a  very  subordinate  consideration,  but  if  your 
preface  is  written  like  your  letter,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 

When  I  reach  Dublin  after  Chnstmas,  all  things  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  determined^  respecting  my  sermons  and  London. 
To  be  there  with  you,  aHemately  perhaps  a  nurse-tender,  and 
nursee-tendee,  is  peiiiaps  almost  too  fieur  a  vision  to  be  realized. 
We  must  compare  our  i/«,  and  strive  to  act  as  wise  men.  You 
will  be  glad  to  know,  ihat  I  have  been  getting  on  rather  be^nd 
my  hopes ;  my  capabilities  of  writing  have  indeed  been  mter- 
mitting ;  but,  when  I  could  write,  I  haye  written  with  ease  and 
pleasure ;  sometimes  perhaps  widi  force  and  fluency.     As  this 

is  the  only  period,  perhaps  for  many  months,  that can  be 

spared  to  visit  his  friends  in  Dublin,  I  am  speeding  him  off  on 
Monday.     He  will  tell  you  more  about  me  and  my  pursuits. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  119. 
To  the  Rec.  J.  Jebb. 

Belleviw,  January  17.  1815. 

My  dear  Friend, 
By  a  letter  received  this  morning,  I  find  you  have  been  some 
days  in  Dublin.  My  first  thought  was,  to  go  to  town  before  the 
close  of  this  week,  instead  of  waiting,  as  I  had  purposed,  to  the 
end  of  the  next.  But  Mrs*  L.  so  earnestly  desires  me  to  beg 
you,  in  her  name  and  Mr.  L.'s,  to  come  here,  that  I  am  led  to 
think  that  the  better  measure.  They  mean  to  go  to  Dublin, 
themselves,  on  the  31st;  and  I  had  calculated  on  going  the 
Saturday  preceding.  But  now,  I  should  be  truly  glad  you 
would  come,  and  particularly  before  the  close  of  diis  week,  as 
every  one  would  be  gratified  by  your  being  here  on  Sunday.  I 
must  therefore  even  intreat  you  to  strain  iK^atever  point,  to  make 
it  Macticable. 

1  ou  were  our  [Hreacher  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  evening. 
Mrs.  L.  read  your  sermon  on  *  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world', 
&c.,  and  most  truly  do  I  assure  you,  that  it  interested  me  even 
more,  than  at  any  former  hearing.  I  cordially  felt,  that  the  pub* 
lication  of  a  few  such  discourses,  would  be  a  benefit  of  solid 

value,  to  this  poorly  instructed  generation.     had  preached, 

I  may  say,  an  eloquent  sermon,  in  church  that  day  ;  but  it  had 
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neither  the  solidity,  nor  the  order  of  yours.  Therefore,  the  com- 
parison heightened,  instead  of  impairing,  my  pleasure  in  the 
evening. 

I  am  obliged  to  stop,  that  there  may  be  time  to  send  this  to 
the  office,  which  Mrs.  L.  does  by  a  special  messenger.  I  there- 
fore only  add  that  I  am. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXXXVI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Rutland  Square,  January  18.  1816. 

Mr  DSAR  Friend, 
Your  kind  letter  of  yesterday  was  on  every  account  most  ac- 
ceptable. Nothing  fairly  superable  should  prevent  my  forth- 
with obeying,  the  welcome  summons  to  R  .  I  had»  how- 
ever, engaged  to  preach,  on  the  two  next  Sundays,  at  the  Asy- 
lum ;  ami  the  engagement  could  not  be  wholly  set  aside*  The 
best  that  could  be  done,  was  to  compound  matters.  Next 
Sunday,  the  22nd,  I  shall  be  at  the  Asyhim ;  on  Monday  I  hope 

to  proceed  to  B ,  and  there,  with  your  pennission,  we  wH 

remain  till  the  Monday  following,  so  that  I  can  preach  on  Sun- 
day the  29th,  at  D .    The  following  Sunday  will  answer  at 

the  Asylum. 

I  must  now  say,  that  your  judgment  of  *  Be  not  conformed' 
has  invigorated  and  cheered  me;  which  I  oflen  need,  from 
sickly  and  morbid  misgivings,,  the  result  of  over-seclusion. 
I^ight  glad  I  am,  to  have  again  visited  the  busy  haunts,  and 
again  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of  men.  But  this  year,  Dublin  and 
its  environs  must  content  me.  For  this  I  can  give,  when  we 
meet,  good  and  solid  reasons.  But  I  do  not  by  any  means  relin- 
quish Noughts  of  early  publication.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
having  bought  from  Archer,  Benedictines,  to  the  amount  of  82 
guineas  ?  f  saw  Miss  F.  to-day,  well,  and  down  stairs  in  the 
dining  room. 

I  must  close,  to  catch  postman.  My  love  to  oor  excellent 
friends. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  120. 
To  Ihe  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

January,  1816.  Sundaj  monuag. 

Mt  dear  Friekd, 
If  I  did  not  immediately  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  most 
acceptable  letter,  it  was  that  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  be  replied  to,  until  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  jou. 
But  on  nanding  it  this  morning  to  Mrs.  L.,  she  thinks  it  right 
you  should  receive  a  line,  before  you  leave  town,  assuring  you 
of  the  gratification  every  one  here  will  derive  from  your  visit. 

As  to  my  staying  till  Monday,  most  happy  shall  I  be  to  do 
80,  provided  I  continue  in,  or,  indeed,  rattier  return  to  such 
healdi,  as  will  let  me  stay  till  then  with  safety.  I  merely  men- 
tion this,  as  the  sole  reason  why  I  do  not  grasp  at  your  proposal. 
But  I  ho^,  still,  I  am  more  finghtened  thui  hurt ;  though  I  ver- 
ily believe  I  am,  on  the  whole,  rather  in  the  descending,  than  as- 
cending node. 

I  like  your  prowess  about  the  Benedictines.  I  suppose  Ar- 
cher told  you  I  had  purchased  an  Augustine  and  Ambrose. 

Poor  Henry  Thornton,  I  see  by  the  London  paper  received 
this  morning,  is  no  more.  This  is  a  warning  to  me,  who  with 
all  my  weaknesses  (I  cannot  but  think  increasing  on  mo)  cannot 
hope  to  weather  many  more  winters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  pray 
you  to  believe  me, 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXXXVn. 

To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Worcester,  May  7. 1815. 

My  dear  Friend, 
We  moved  with  such  expedition,  and  had  so  much  to  look  at  as 
we  moved,  that  last  night,  after  Dr.  W.  placed  himself  in  the 
mail  coach,  was  the  first  moment  I  could  spare,  to  read  your 
sheet  with  any  attention.  It  greatly  pleases  me,  and  unless  my 
judgment  be  greatly  astray,  it  will  at  least  equally  please  those, 
whose  approbation  you  would  most  value.  Some  slight  obser- 
vations I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make ;  very  possibly  they 
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are  not  well  founded  ;  but  it  remains  for  you  to  set  them  «side, 
if  they  fail  to  approve  themselves. 

Our  passage,  you  have  heard,  was  long,  twenty-seven  hours. 
The  subsequent  journey,  or  rather  tour,  was  more  prosperous 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  scenery  far  surpassed 
my  expectations.  And  we  had,  all  through  Wales,  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  most  charming  weather,  while,  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  suffering  under  tremendous  rain,  and  hail,  ai^ 
thunder.  Dr.  W.,  you  may  well  suppose,  was  a  most  agreea^ 
ble  travelling  companion. 

I  must  now  confess,  that  I  feel  nervous,  and  almost  painful 
sensations,  at  finding  myself  afloat  in  England,  and  especially 
on  my  ivay  to  London,  and  on  such  an  errand  ;  as,  however, 
the  object  of  my  visit  is  not  absolutely  illegitimate,  and  as  my 
hopes  are  not  high,  perhaps  there  may  be  in  store  for  me  a  little 
of  the  '  grata  superveniet.' 

I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  receive  your 
valuable  inclosure:  on  every  account,  I  am  desirous  to  get 
speedily  out  of  this  business,  and  to  return  to  my  post  in  poor, 
distracted,  yet  beloved  Ireland. 

Farewell,  nvv  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CXXXVTIL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

London,  May  IS.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
By  this  time,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  be  displeased   to  hear 
somewhat  further  of  my  movements.     Last  Tuesday  I  arrived 
here  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  hours,  found  that  our  excellent  young 

friend  J B had  heard  of  my  intended  pwegnnation ; 

he  had  been  looking  for  me  at  CadelPs,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
so  cordially,  so  kindly,  and  withal  so  modestly  propounded  my 
fixing  my  quarters  at  his  house,  that  it  was  not  in  me  to  resist 
Here,  therefore,  I  am,  yery  happily  settled  in  Fleet-street,  and 
within  a  stone's  cast  of  otrahan's  printing  ofiice.  Kindness 
such  as  Mr.  B.'s  always  comes  deeply  home  to  me  ;  but,  in  a 
strange  country,  it  is  peculiarly  delightful.  I  own  too,  that,  on 
the  first  morning  when  I  found  myself  alone,  to  seek  my  abode 
in  this  great  Babylon,  without  even  a  servant  to  assist  me,  my 
heart  sunk  within  me.     But  now  I  am  domesticated.      The 
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young  coaple  have  not  lost  an  atom  of  their  simplicity :  they  live 
quietly  as  possible ;  dine  precisely  at  four  o'clock ;  are  attended 
by  nice  maid-servants ;  and  seem  to  have  made  for  themselves, 
in  the  nndst  of  Fleet-street,  a  sort  of  philosophic  retirenoent. 
He  is  most  tiioroughly  a  churchman,  and  is  hardly  less  estrang- 
ed from  all  the  societies  and  religious  bustle  <^  the  day,  than 
you,  or  iDjrself.  He  has  a  fine  mind,  which  he  is  well  disposed 
to  cultivate  ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  B.,  i^e  is  really  a  charming  young 
woman,  quite  intellectual ;  she  has  acquired  a  very  good  know- 
ledge of  Latih,  which  she  reads  with  taste  and  feeling ;  and  is 
not  absolutely  a  stranger  to  Greek  ;  veiy  pleasing  and  agreeable 
in  conversation ;  serious,  sober,  yet  cheeiful  and  animiSed,  and 
altogether  .  •  and  what  more  can  I  say . .  such  a  person  as  you 
Would  dearly  like  to  talk  to* 

Tuesday,  the  first  day,  i  dined  with  Lord  — •  It  is  abso- 
lutely a  privilege  to  see  our  friend  Lady  — ^  in  the  midst  of 
her  little  family,  so  happy,  so  innocent,  so  matronly,  yet,  i  could 
almost  say,  so  much  the  very  same  childlike  deliciie  patris,  that 
I  recollect  her  at  Cashel.  It  is  surely  a  blessed  thing,  to  see 
a  young  person,  with  the  world  at  her  feet,  altogether  uncontam- 
inated  by  this  contaminating  atmosi^re ;  aiui  retaining,  with- 
out the  least  scratch  or  blemish^  the  pure  enamel  of  simplicity. 

To  you,  it  is  needless  to  say,  for  you  know  better  than  I  do, 
that  her  mind  has  been  greatly  expanding. 

Wednesday,  I  passed  quietly  and  comfortably  at  home. 

Thursday,  having  procured  a  ticket  from  Lord  C ,  I  at- 
tended, at  St  Paul's  and  Merchant  Tailors'  hall,  the  feast  of  die 
sons  of  the  cleigy.     In  the  cathedral,  by  the  management  of  Mr. 

B ,  I  was  seated  in  a  stall,  but  two  or  three  removed  fixMn 

the  Duke  of  Tork*  The  scene  was  grand,  the  church  never 
having  been  so  fiiU,  at  any  former  meeting  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  chorusses  were  very  fine :  the  solos,  duets,  and 
trios,  not  at  all  comparable  to  those  at  our  own  Christ-church. 
At  the  dinner,  I  saw  Mr.  Wilberforee,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  H ,  next  whom  I  sat  at  table  ;  opposite  me,  was  seat- 
ed Dr.  R-— — -,  Dean  of  W— ^ ;   beside  me,  was  Archdeacon 

P ;  within  one  or  two  Mr. ;    so  that  I  was  among  the 

hi^h-churchmen,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  conversation  with 
any  of  them. 

Friday.  In  die  moniing  I  hunted  through  some  old  bookshops, 
and  picked  up  a  few  little  prizes. 

Saturday.    Mr.  L- ^  the   Moravian,  dined  with   us ;     a 

stronger  minded,  and  more  roughly  mannered  man,  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  him.  Often  his  conversation  reminded  me  of 
the  facetiousness  of  die  old  puritans  ;  a  comical  account  he  gave 
of         t  whom  he  called  mad . 
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Sunday,  being  Whit«UDd«yt  Mr.   B  brought  me  to  his 

perish  church,  Su  Duastan's,  where  I  heard  the  moat  manly,  the 
most  theological,  the  best  arranged,  and  the  moat  powerfully  de- 
livered sermon,  from  the  vicar,  Mr.  Lloydf  that  I  almoet  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  Of  some  things,  Indeed,  I  could  not  approve  ; 
he  seems  somewhat  a  doctrinal  calvinist,  but  he  is  not  in  any 
measure  a  modem  evangelic.  His  sermon  was  long,  without 
being  tedious  ;  argumentative,  yet  practical ;  serious,  without  an 
atom  of  cant ;  and  calculated  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  extort  assent.  He  was  admirable  in  the 
indignant  parts  ;  treated  cold  anti*«piritualists  as  they  deserved, 
and  pelted  pretty  strongly  the  opposite  party  of  irrational  enthu- 
siasts and  fanatics.  He  maintained  with  great  energy  the  posi- 
tion, that  holiness,  alone,  was  happiness  and  salvation ;  that 
grace,  ¥ras  glory  in  commencement ;  and  glory,  grace  in  full 
and  perfect  consummation  ;  but  I  cannot  now  give  a  syllabas. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  wished  he  could  make 
religion  appear  more  amiable  and  lovely,  but  then,  probably,  hie 
dayoiTjg  would  be  wanting. 

At  4  o'clock,  dmed  with  ■  ,  to  meet  '  ■ ,  and  hear  him 
preach  at  Percy  chapel.  The  — — ^s  sermon  was  not  by  aaf 
means  marked  with  the  strength,  which  chamcterized  Mr. 
Lloyd's ;  there  was  little  theology,  and  no  profundity,  but  there 
was  amiability  and  feeling.  \V  hat  I  most  cordially  disrelished 
was  the  style  of  hymn.  The  first  line  of  the  1st  hymn  sung  at 
the  chapel,  was  the  Yeni  Creator  Spiritus ;  but  aias,  from  thence 
to  the  close,  all  was  dismal  beyond  what  I  could  have  imagined. 
The  whole  congregation  was  made  to  speak  of  itself,  as  cold, 
dead,  and  agglutinated  to  this  present  evil  world ;  in  one  verse 
it  was  said,  *  But  we  are  cold'  towards  Christ,  and  he  is  equally 
cold  towards  us' ! ! !  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words,  but 
this  was  the  sense  or  rather  the  nonsense.  I  lelt  like  a  stranger, 
dropped  from  another  world,  into  an  assembly  of  strange  wor- 
shippers,  with  whom  I  could  no  more  join,  than  I  could  join  in 
the  adoration  of  Juggernaut.  In  the  monung,  indeed,  the 
Psalms  displeased  me;  they  were  christianized,  and  no  Olc^ 
ria  Petri  was  eidier  sung,  or  mdeed  existed  in  the  printed  Psalm 
book.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  before  sermon,  — —  gave  ft 
long  prayer  of  his  own,  and  altered  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  nf» 
ter  the  sermon,  took  a  still  greater  liberty,  in  lengthy  flJtenitione 
of  a  liturgical  collect     Oh  innovatores  f    At  the  chJE^l  I  met 

Mr.  I ^  vriio  recognized  me  in  the  most  cordial  manner  poe* 

sible.  I  am  to  call  upon  him  to-day.  Mr.  TViiberforce  P^pos- 
es  takinff  me,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  H.  Thorn- 
ton.   I  have  not  yet  seen  the  6— e.    For  C %  I  left  my 

eardon  Satuiday.    R ,  indeed,  I  did  see,  ia  the  old  square 
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of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  from  a  nervous  ^diffidence,  which  you  will 
readily  understand,  I  shnmk  ba^ck  from  accosting  him,  on  his 
own  ground. 

The  printing  is  advancing,  and  I  am  most  desirous  to  finish 
my  appendix ;  till  I  receive  your  packet,  however,  I  can  do 
nothing.  I  know  you  will  dispatch ;  even  any  loose  hints  and 
references  would  be  acceptable,  in  preference  to  delay.     Sir 

T A 1  have  not  seen.     Mr.  H proposes  carrying 

me  to  breakfast  with  him. 

The  enclosed  paper,  my  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B 

copied  for  me,  from  a  printed  drafr,  which  Mr. is  sub- 
mitting here  to  some  persons..  Here  is  more  tumbling  for  pre- 
ferment It  seems  to  me  a  most  dangerous,  most  impertinent, 
and  most  arrogant  undertaking.  I  wi^  you  to  show  me  paper 
to  the  Archbishop.  Something  surely  should  be  done  to  coun- 
teract those  meddling  geniuses,  who  care  not  what  complicated, 
and  unmanageable  machinery  ttiey  set  at  woiit,  always  provided 
the  first  wheel  may  turn  them,  into  some  situation  of  emolument 
and  confidence. 

'  The  B s  desire  me  to  give  to  you  their  afiectionate  re- 
membrances. He  says  he  would  travel  a  thousand  miles,  and  a 
thousand  back  again,  to  see  you.  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
willingly  be  left  out  of  the  party-  This  is  a  sad  scrambling 
sort  of  epistle,  but  you  will  foigive  it  Love  to  Miss  F. 
I  am,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

J.  J. 


LETTER  121. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

May  SS.  1816. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Despairing  of  being  able  to  copy  the  rough  draft  I  have  made, 
without  annoying  you  by  my  necessitated  delay,  I  have  resolved 
to  send  you,  scarcely  legible  as  it  is,  the  enclosed  outline  of  my 
plan.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  it,  and,  at  least,  to  extract 
hints  from  it  Absolutely,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not 
do  more.     I  hope  and  trust  it  will  reach  you  safely. 

If  the  Archbishop  has  not  work  for  me  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
the  next  business  of  my  own  choice  will  be  to  write  to  Lady 

•    }  ?^y  you  to  write  to  me  when  you  can.     I  enclose  the 
priest's  note  which  C.  F.  sent  me,  having  the  present  conve- 
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nient  opportunity.     My  love  to  your  host  and  hostess.     Ever 
yours, 

(in  great  haste  to  catch  Mr.  Taylor) 

A.  K. 


LETTER  122. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  St.,  Maj  25.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Your  letter,  received  the  day  before  yesterday  in  my  bed,  gave 
me  a  pleasure,  which  could  not  be  damped  by  the  illness  that 
made,  even  the  reading  it,  a  matter  of  difficulty.     Every  thing 

you  tell  is  interesting.     As  soon  as  I  knew  you  were  at  H 

D 's,  I  wrote  foi^with  to  Sir  T A ,  and  enclosed 

a  note  to  your  host ;  which  I  expect  has  reached  him  ere  this, 
to  tell  him  how  deeply  I  felt  his  attention  to  you.  What  you 
say  of  him  and  Mrs.  d.  gratifies  me  cordially ;  and  I  pray  you 
assure  them  of  my,  not  diminished,  but  soUdly  advanced  regard 
and  affection.  I  endeavored,  in  my  note,  to  explain  to  him  the 
causes  of  my  apparent  negligences ;  some  of  which,  at  least, 
you  can  verify. 

It  is  astonishing  how  my  time  is  devoured  by  visitants,  some 
of  whom  I  like  to  receive,  others  invade  me  ;  for  instance,  poor 

comes  to  sit  of  an  evening  with  me,  and  one  part  of  my 

occupation  is,  to  puU  him  from  time  to  time,  my  talk  always 
operating  on  him  as  a  soporific.     Why  he  comes  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs. ^  went  to  see  her  son  on  Monday  last,  and  I  sent 

him  by  her  '  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Goths' ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  I  have  this  morning  received  one  of  the  warmest^* 
hearted  letters,  I  ever  received  in  my  life.  I  rejoice  that  I 
thought  of  what  has  given  his  honest  and  affectionate  heart  so 
much  pleasure. 

Miss  F.  keeps  her  ground ;  but  ^e  looks  very  indifferent 
I  am  not  well ;  whether  I  am  ever  to  be  much  hotter,  time  only 
can  show.  I  sometimes  hope,  and  sometimes  fear.  Which 
scale  will  finally  preponderate.  He  knows,  who,  I  hope,  will  do 
WhaX  is  most  for  my  good. 

Remember  me,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  all  our  common 
friends.  I  trust  you  will  speedily  hear  firom  me  satis&ctorily ; 
in  the  mean  time,  believe  me. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  CXXXIX. 
To  A.  Kmoxy  Etq. 

,  May  eS.  18tS. 


Mr   DBAB   FUEND, 

How  ahall  I  sufficiently  thmik  jou  for  jour  letter  to  Sir  T 

A  ,  jTOur  most  kind  note  to  H.  Butterwordi,  and  last,  not 
least,  jour  letter  to  mjself  of  the  20th  of  this  month?  But 
JOU  need  not  thanks,  and  I  need  not  paj  them.  It  is  enough 
that  I  am  most  deeplj  gratified,  and  that  I  trust  we  shall  ever  be 
one  in  sentiment  and  affection.  Certain  it  is,  thai  I  do  not  feel 
aaj  other  human  being,  so  much,  and  so  pleasantlj  identified 
widi  mjsetf,  as  jou  aie. 

y  on  receiving  your  letter,  wrote  me  a  verj  kind  note ; 
innting  me  to  dine  wim  him  the  next  Sundaj :  I  was  engaged ; 
he  afterwards  called,  but  I  was  unfortunately  not  at  home* 
Berend  notes  passed ;  and  at  last  H.  Butterwordi  and  I  break- 
fiuted  widi  him,  vesterdaj.  It  is  needless  to  saj,  how  much  I 
like  both  him  and  ■  *  Pailiamentaij  duftj,  and  the  constant 
SDcagements  of  this  great  town,  so  occupj  mm,  that  htrt  there 
is  utue  prospect  of  much  intercourse ;  but,  not  being  able  to  go 
trith  him  nei(^  Saturdaj  or  Sundaj,  I  am  to  do  so,  on  die  follow- 
M  Saturdaj  and  Sundaj,  to  his  fiither-in-law's,  Mr.  H- ^  at 

Of-*—  I  have  seen  a  good  deal ;  and  was  not  able  to  enjoj 
so  much  of  her  society  as  might  have  been,  inconsequence  of  mj 

engagements.     has  been  most  kind  and  attentive.     He  is, 

as  you  know,  verj  solid,  verj  amiable,  and  deeplj  pious.  He 
foels,  in  the  profoundest  manner,  the  absolute  necessitj  of  dose 
end  continual  self-converse,  m  order  to  be  carried  with  safety 
dirough  the  active  exertions,  in  which  he  diinks  it  a  dutj  to  en- 
gage ;  and  deprecated,  to  your  heart's  content,  a  course  of  bus- 
tle, unsupported  and  unfed  bj  an  interior  life.  One  sentiment, 
I  think  von  will  like ;  ^  I  do  not  find,*  said  he,  *  mj  inteUect  so 
powerfulfj  called  forth  in  anj  other  exercise,  except,  periiaps, 
diat  of^rajer,  as  in  the  study  of  scripture.' 

Mr.  Wilberforce  is  so  much  occupied  bj  parliament,  bj  bus- 
tlei  and  bj  a  crowded  succession  of  visitors  at  Kensington 
Gore,  that  I  cannot  see  much  of  him*  He  sajs,  in  his  lund, 
cordial,  but  hurried,  and  manifesdj  embarrassed  manner,  that 
he  hopes  I  shall  pass  two  or  three  dajs  with  him,  when  his 
house  shall  be  sufficientlj  quiet,  and  free  from  guests,  to  receive 
me ;  but  I  doubt  whether  these  ^js  of  quiet  will  come.     He  pro- 
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posed  to  me  one  day,  to  take  me  out  to  pass  die  next  Tuesday, 
with  our  valuable  friend  Mrs.  H.  Thornton,  at  Clapham.  I  most 
eladly  embraced  the  offer.  She  was  much  affected,  and  spoke 
freely  to  me  about  her  feelings.  At  first  she  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  inert  grief,  which  would  willingly  have  made  her 
lie  down  on  the  same  bed,  with  him  that  was  just  gone,  and  die 
with  him.  A  sense  of  affection  and  duty  to  her  children,  soon 
roused  her  from  this  torpor ;  and  she  then  felt,  and  continued 
fot  many  days  to  feel,  as  if  she  were  in  heaven.  This  high- 
wrought  feeling,  however,  could  not  long  remain  ;  and  nature 
since  has  had  its  griefs  and  tears.  But  she  feels  quite  abstract- 
ed from  the  world,  and  raised  abbve  it ;  willing  to  continue,  so 
long  as  God  pleases,  with  the  feelings  of  a  devoted  nun ;  at 
the  same  time,  discharging,  With  the  utmost  care  and  diligence 
in  her  power,  her  duties  to  those  children,  for  whom  alone  she 
wishes  to  live.  I  since  went  down  with  Lord  C,  and  passed 
last  Sunday  with  her ;  preaching  in  the  evening.  She  appear- 
ed, both  to  him  and  to  (myself,  considerably  improved,  both  in 

health  and  spirits.     Saturday  next  she  goes  to  Mr.  C 's  at 

H ;  where  I  am  to  meet  her,  and  preach  on  Sunday.     Mr. 

I made  me  out;  indeed   we  met  at  Fercv  chapel.     He 

showed  quite  the  kindness  and  affection  of  an  old  friend  ;  and 
when  I  called  at  his  house,  his  very  charming  wife  received  me 
with  the  same  cordiality.  I  passed  a  very  rational  day  with 
him ;  the  company  select,  and  well  assorted. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Pearson ;  but  have  not  yet  seen  him.  To- 
morrow I  am  to  dine  widi  him.     Wednesday  next  Lord  G 

and  I  are  to  dine  with  Mr.  D at  Clapham.     Mr.  D 

W  has  called  on  me,  and  I  returned  his  visit     At  Lord 

C 's,  Mr.  I— 's  and  Sir  T A ^'s,  I  met  a  most 

amiable  and  accomplished  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Marriott*, 
to  whom  Walter  Scott  addresses  one  of  his  introductory  poems. 
He  presses  me  to  visit  him  in  Warwickshire,  on  my  return 
home.     The  good  S         s,  also,  wish  to  see  me  at  Henbury. 

As  to  the  religious  world,  it  would  seem  that  churches  are 
more  and  more  assuming  a  dissenting  tendency ;  and  in  the 
bill  for  further  relief  of  dissenters,  brou^t  in  two  or  three  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Butterworth's  management,  the  word  *  dissenters' 
was  left  out  in  a  leading  clause,  with  a  view  to  enable  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  to  have  their  churches  hc^ised,  inde- 
pendently of  bishops.  This  has  been  done  at  Mr.  Butterworth's 
suggestion,  in  one  instance ;  and  if  this  instance  should  suc- 
ceed, evangelical  laymen,  with  anti-episcopal  propensities,  may 
build  as  many  private  chapels  as  they  please,  and  legally  keep 

^  The  late  R«v.  John  Marriott.  . .  Eo. 
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the  presentation  in  their  own  power,  by  licensing  under  the  late 
act.     Is  not  this  a  prettj  scheme  ? 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend, 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

J.  J. 

P.  S.  I  rejoice  that  you  took  thdt  kind  notice  of  my  excellent 

young  friend .     He  will  ever  be  one  of  your  comforts.     I 

have  procured  a  nice  little  Sedan  Greek  Testament,  to  present 
him  with,  on  my  return  :  say  not  a  word  of  it,  that  I  may  sur- 
prise him. 


LETTER  CXL. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

London,  May  31.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  SNATCH  a  few  moments  to  employ  a  frank,  and  thank  you  for 
your  invaluable  paper :  to  abridge,  were  to  injure  it.  The 
whole  must  be  employed ;  and  I  mid  it  needful  only  to  use  ver- 
bal alterations,  and  compositional  modification,  here  and  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  match  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Nev^,  in  any  former  instance,  did  my  mind  and  heart  move 
in  more  complete  unison  with  my  pen,  than  while  retracing  your 
thoughts  for  the  last  three  days.  To  do  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  my  own  sense  of  right,  I  must  acknowledge  obhga- 
tion  in  a  short  preface,  or  rather,  advertisement.  But  your  name 
shall  not  appear.  This  course,  I  hope,  you  will  approve,  it 
would  be  impolitic,  (for  the  debt  would  be  inevitably  detected,) 
to  put  forward  as  my  own,  what  has  been  supplied  by  another. 
But  independent  of,  and  I  would  hope,  infinitely  beyond  and 
above,  any  petty  fear  of  detection,  I  must  place,  the  honorable 
satisfaction  of  my  own  mind.  It  rejoices  me,  that,  in  the  same 
volume,  we  shall  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  even,  perhaps,  do 
some  good  to  posteri^. 

I  have  been  prodigiously  engaged  of  late,  through  the  match- 
less  hospitality  of  English  Friends  :  yet,  in  the  midst  of  bustie, 
I  have  been  quiet  within.  Details,  I  shall,  I  trust,  give  you  in 
a  littie  time.  For  the  preseot,  as  a  specimen,  I  will  say,  that 
on  Saturday  I  went  to  Harrow ;  preached  twice  on  Sunday  ; 
went  on  Monday  to  Olapham.  Yesterday,  being  Tuesday, 
breakfast  with  Sir  T.  A.,  and  paid  several  visits.  Yet,  on  Fri- 
day night,  I  received  your  paper  ;  and  this  day,  being  Wednes- 
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day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  am  at  the  close  of  my  18th  quarto 
page  of  appendix,  smaUy  and  closely  written.  To-day  I  am 
again  going  to  Clapham  with  Lord  C,  to  dine  with  Mr.  D. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  I  am  to  be  at  Mrs.  H.  Thornton's,  to 
meet  Lady  O.  S.,  and  preach  at  Clapham.  Yet,  amidst  all,  I 
am  working  hard  and  fast ;  I  must  conclude.  I  am  running 
a  race  with  the  printer.  You  shall,  I  hope,  soon  hear  at  great- 
er length. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  123. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dublio,  June  6.  1816. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Occupied  as  you  are,  I  cannot  refmin  from  breaking  in  upon 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  your  hands  the  preface, 
which  you  assisted  in  fitting  for  the  public.  Still,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  you  will  find  incorrectness.  One  terrible  one  in  partic* 
ular,  at  the  top  of  the  17th  page.  Watson's  printers  are  not 
masters  of  their  trade,  and  perhaps  they  trusted  to  my  correc- 
tions, which,  in  purely  technical  matters,  are  as  little  to  be 
relied  on,  as  those  oi  any  one  that  handles  the  *■  pen  of  the 
writer.' 

I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  the  second  preface  separately, 
as  '  A  brief  View  of  the  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  with  Reference  to  a  Paragraph  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  H.',  with  a  notice  prefixed,  that  it  is  a 
preface  to  a  second  edition,  with  which  it  is  right  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  former  edition  should  be  enabled  to  provide  them- 
selves. 

It  strikes  me,  if  you  have  not  done  it,  and  there  be  ^et  time 
for  it,  that  Van  Mildert  should  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix.  His 
last  sermon  comes  wonderfully  near  us. 

-    Repeat  my  love  to  your  host  and  hostess.     Reflect  on  what 
I  have  said,  about  going  home  by  Bristol.     When  you  arrive 

here,  I  shall  probably  be  at  B ;  but  I  rely  on  your  seeing 

me  there,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Adieu,  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  124. 
To  ike  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dublin,  Dftwion  St^  June  6.  1S15. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  MUST  tax  you  postage,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  what 
pleasure  I  received,  from  your  note  of  the  31st  My  success 
gratifies  me  deeply.  I  hoped  for  your  substantial  approbation  ; 
but  your  unqualified  adoption  was  above  my  reckoning.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  resist  your  desire,  limited  as  you  propose.  In 
truth,  to  see  myself  so  referred  to  by  you,  would  be  as  high  a 
pleasure,  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  could  give  me.  I  therefore 
leave  myself  in  your  hands ;  and,  if  I  am  employed  in  doing 
what  is  good  or  useful  along  with  you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  grateftd 
to  Him,  without  whose  special  aid  and  blessing  (much  more  than 
aid,  re-animation  from  the  worst  of  deaths)  I  should  have  been, 
and  should,  if  living,  still  be,  of  all  men  most  miserable.  In  this 
feeling,  I  hope  and  believe  no  calvinist  upon  earth  can  exceed 
me ;  and  it  is  a  thought  which  never  fisdls  to  recur,  when  I  ex- 
perience any  gratification  resembling  that,  which  your  value  for 
my  communication  affords  me. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  yet  thanked  you,  for  the  pains  you 
took  with  the  second  sheet  of  my  preface.  I  endeavored  to 
avail  myself  of  every  one  of  your  observations.  I  believe  I 
omitted  but  one,  where  you  suspect  yourself  of  fastidiousness. 
I  did  not  see,  how  I  could  either  part  with,  or  materially  alter 
the  passage,  to  which  your  remark  referred.  I  say,  Mt  is  the 
consistency  of  our  church  with  itself,  its  essential  identity'  (I 
substituted  the  plainer  word  '  sameness')  '  notwithstanding  cir- 
cumstantial chanffes,  with  what  it  was  originally,  and  its  conse- 
quent vital  retention  of  catholic  faith  and  piety,'  &c.  This,  in 
truth,  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  ke^-stone  of  my  arch ;  and  I  could 
not  imagine  any  happier  way  of"^  shaping  it.  In  every  other  m- 
stance,  I  was  satisfied,  that,  in  adoptmg  your  idea,  or  using  your 
hint,  I  was  improving  my  little  essay. 

Last  week,  as  I  was  going  to  Watson's  with  the  proof  of  that 
same  second  sheet  in  my  iK>cket,  whom  should  I  meet  but  die 
Dean  of  Cork?*  While  we  talked,  I  could  not  help  saying,  '  I 
am  going  on  an  errand,  in  which  you  have  Imd  some  concern. 
Do  you  remember  your  attack  on  me,  about  a  Memoir  of  Sir 
Mat&iew  Hale,  by  Ridiard  Baxter,  inserted  in  Burnet's  Lives  V 
*  Nothing  of  it  whatever,'  said  he.     » Ah,'  said  I,  *  that  riiows 

^  Dr.  MtfM. . .  Ed. 
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how  phosphoric  your  iMn«  is,  when  it  leaves  no  vestige- 
on  yourself  Butt  however,  you  did  attack  ine/  And  then  I 
went  on  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  my  preface,  and  what  had 
induced  me  to  write  it  The  conversation  ended  with  my  put- 
ting it  into  his  hands  to  read  over,  before  I  should  proceed  far- 
ther. In  about  an  hour,  I  received  the  following  note  (with  pro- 
posed corrections,  of  every  one  of  which,  I  more  or  less  availed 
myself)  : — 

*  My  dear  Sir,  I  rejoice  exceedingly,  that  the  phosphoric  cor- 
uscation, drawn  forth  by  Richard  Baxter,  has  served  to  spread  so 
sweet  and  soft  a  light,  over  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  establish- 
ment«  I  am  indeed  greatly  pleased,  with  what  I  have  just  read ; 
and  read,  though  hastily,  vet  not  without  close  attention.  I  find 
much  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  condemn. 

CarrectioM  propoted. 

*■  With  much  satisfaction  at  even  having  had  the  demerii  of 
being  instrumental  to  this  purpose,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  veiy 
sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.» 

I  am  sure  this  will  gratify  you ;  and  therefore  I  give  it  you 
verbatim.  Will  you  be  angry  at  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  per- 
haps rather  rashly,  I  hope,  however,  not  vainly,  I  showed  him 
yours  of  the  31st?  I  believe  it  was  not  amiss.  It  left  room 
for  my  telling  him  the  leading  idea ;  which,  considering  his  own 
intended  publication,  may  not  have  been  wholly  inopportune. 
He  took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  tlumked  me  for 
showing  it  to  him. 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  paragraph,  about  Mr.  Wilberforce's 

and ^'s  steadiness.     I  quite  agree  with  you  about  my  friend 

.  Except,  periiaps,  that  I  would  be  ready  to  impute  his 
not  entering  deeply,  to  a  certain  coldness  about  the  heart,  ratiier 
than  to  a  want  of  light  in  the  understanding.  I  think  he  has  said 
enoufifa,  in  his  letters  to  me,  to  prove  that  he  understands  me ; 
but  I  have  not  proof,  that  bis  feeling  keeps  pace  with  his  ap- 
prehension. 

I  do  wish  you  to  come  home  by  Bristol.  Why  should  you 
not?  Tou  are  of  course  not  living  at  expence  in  London. 
Your  stay,  therefore,  cannot  affect  your  means  of  travelling ; 
and,  as  to  time,  I  almost  persuade  m3rself,  that  the  little  differ- 
ence, in  that  respect,  would  be  amply  compensated.  I  wish 
you  greatly  to  visit  my  cordial  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stock ; 
and  when  you  visit,  tell  them  how  sincerely  I  regard  and  love 
them.  I  wish  you  also  to  see  Hannah  More.  You  never  may 
VOL.  II.  20 
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have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  again.  And  when  70a  see 
her,  assure  her  of  my  cordial  affection ;  and  tell  her  I  shall 
never  forget  the  delightful  days  I  ispent,  under  her  trul^  kind, 
and  most  hospitable  roof.  I  wish  you  to  do  what,  ywere  I  m  your 
place,  I  should  do  myself.  And  I  can  add,  that  he,  who  on 
earth,  has  the  highest  right  to  judge  of  your  conduct,  ia  perfectly 
desirouB  that  you  should  take  all  convenient  time,  and  omit  no- 
thing that  can  add  to  your  present,  or  retroepectiye  ccmfott 
I  am  sure  what  I  am  urging  would  redound  to  botib. 

Tell  your  friends  with  whom  you  are,  that  I  rejoice  in  your 
being  under  their  roof.  And  mat,  if  they  will  receive  me,  I 
shall  look  forward  to  a  journey  to  Lond<Hi,jU8t  to  have  the  gra- 
tification of  living  with  tibem  for  a  week  or  two.  If  I  could  be 
deterred,  it  would  be  by  your  catalogue  of  engagements.  But 
I  am  set  at  ease !  Preaching  is  not  my  province.  Therefore 
i  could  escape  invitations,  which  you  are  forced  into. 

If  you  can,  get  me  a  copy  of  Worthington  on  Redemption ; 
and,  when  a  liSe  at  leisure,  get  and  read  Southey's  Roderick 
the  last  of  the  Goths. 

Adieu.  I  am  going  to  spend  the  aflemoon  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  alone ;  the  young  ladies  having  gone  to  B , 

whither  he  follows  them  to-morrow. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXLI. 
To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Flaet  Street,  June  10.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  just  received,  affords  me  the  pur- 
est gratification.  In  the  very  first  place»  firom  its  general  tone, 
I  collect,  (and,  I  trust,  not  mendo»e)  that  your  healSi  and  spirits 
are  as  I  could  wish ;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  feel  an  implicit 
reliance,  that  all  other  things  are  well.  But  how  many  special 
occasions  of  gladness  do  you  minister !  They  are  deliditful 
refireahments,  amid  *the  smoke  and  stir*;  and  you  wube 
glad  to  know,  that  there  is  no  drawback,  fi-om  the  least  circum- 
stance approaching  to  untoward,  in  my  present  posture,  or  my 
approaching  movements. 

It  is  truly  a  cordial  to  me  that  you  like,  (though  alas !  you 
greatly  overrate)  my  adoption,  of  what  it  had  been  foUy  or 
madness  to  reject,  or  to  curtail.  It  is  to  me  a  great  thing,  that 
we  shall  thus  go  forth  together.     Perhaps  this  may  not  be  the 
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last  time.    Before  I  leave  this  Doint,  I  must  tell  you,  that  Mr. 

H ,  lent  your  letter  about  me  fathers  and  tradition,  to  Mr. 

R.  Cr— — ;  who  has  started  some  objections  with  great  acute- 
ness,  but  with  great  modesty  and  mildness ;  and  wiui  the  most 
evidently  cordml  respect,  and,  I  would  nearly  say,  affection  for 
your  person,  including  therein  your  heart  and  mind.  The 
ground  of  that  letter  to  Mr.  H.,  you  may  recollect,  greatly  cor- 
responds with  that  of  our  Af^>eiidix.  Had  I  seen  it,  and  Mr. 
Gr- — ^'s  animadversions,  before  the  said  Appendix  was  in  the 
press,  it  {u  e.  the  Appendix)  might  have  been  profitably  enlarg- 
ed, and  perhaps  not  slightly  iroraroved.  For  that  purpose,  they 
came  too  late  into  my  £mas.  But  I  am  just  at  present  some- 
what far  advanced,  imd  much  mentally  occupied,  m  a  defence  of 
our  common  opinions :   it  will  be  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.,  and  I  told 

R.  G yesterday,  how  I  am  employed.     Should  a  second 

edition  of  my  book  be  called  for,  what  I  am  now  excogitating, 
midit  possibly  be  interwoven  wiUi  the  Appendix. 

All  that  you  say  of  Magee  is  to  me  right  pleasant  You 
know  I  regard  him  as  an  old,  attached,  kind  friend,  that  loved 
me,  and  essentially  served  me,  as  a  tutor,  and  that  has  not  for- 
gotten his  old  feelings  towards  me.  I  delight,  therefore,  in 
every  indication  of  good  and  softened  feeling,  in  other  respects, 
whidi  he  manifests  :  and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope,  that  he .  may  one 
day  come  closer  to  our  own  views  and  sentiments*  He  is  a 
manly  fellow :  nothing  sneakiogt    This  you  know  is  a  classical 


*When  intereit  calk  off  all  her  amaking  train.' 

Tou  surely  did  quite  right  to  show  him  my  note. 

I  suspect  you  are  quite  right  respecting •  He  has  how- 
ever, I  verily  believe,  honesUy  received,  secundum  modum  red- 
pieiUi$ ;  and  what  more  can  we  look  for  1  His  steady  relinquish- 
ment of  the  gay  world,  in  which  he  might  revel,  is  a  test  of  sin- 
cerity pleasant  to  reflect  upon.     As  to  the  G s,  kindness  I 

believe  they  feel;  outward  indications  they  have  shown.  I 
breakfasted  with  them  one  day,  by  appointment ;  and  dined  yes- 
terday :  -a  fair,  pleasant,  quiet  day.  Still,  stiU,  ambition  is  a 
sad  snare !  They  axh  young  men  whom  H£  mi^t  love,  were 
he  again  upon  this  earth :  I  trust  they  would  not  go  away  sor* 
rowful. 

Of  Wilberforce  I  have  seen  very  very  little.  He  is  amiable 
as  -ever :  but,  peihaps,  more  distracted  thair  ever,  by  the  cares 
of  state,  and  cares  of  church,  and  cares  of  sects,  and  cares  of 

societies,  cum  muitU  alUs  curi»»     Mr.  I yesterday  observed 

to  me,  almost  in  words  like  your  own,  that  his  spreading  sails 
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ate  sadlj  berefl,  by  the  loss  of  poor  Heary  Thornton's  ballast. 
By  the  way,  I  greatly  like  I       -^  and  his  nice  wife. 

,  the  more  I  see  him,  the  more  ly^y  I  appreciate  his 

B€M  excelloDce.  He  is  surely  in  the  way  to  heaven.  I  do 
heHeve  he  secures  more  hours  of  secret  conrerse,  than  any 
odier  of  his  confraternity.  Mrs.  H.  Thornton  too  is  very 
steady :  and  wondrously  supported.  Oood  Mr.  Peanon,  and 
worthy  Z.  M  ,  are  not  at  all  declined  from  what  we  saw 
them,  either  in  Idndness,  or  religious  feeling :  and  with  Mr. 
D  ,  whom  you  never  saw,  I  have  been  very  cordial.  Mr. 
Bean  called  here  yesterday.  He  is  one  of  the  librarians,  now, 
at  the  British  Museum ;  which  he  is  to  show  me  on  a  close  day, 
and  afterwards  he  dines  with  us  in  this  boose. 

The  good  people  have  the  delicacy  to  abstain  from  any  dis- 
cussions, which  might  involve  controversial  discussion.  For 
this  I  am  grateful,  to  them,  and  to  Providence ;  for  such  discus- 
sion would  go  far  to  overset  me.  Of  the  A— **s  I  have  seen 
scarcely  any  thing  more :  but  by  old  appointment,  wfaicfa,  had  I 
been  duengaged,  would  have  been  much  .earlier,  I  am  to  go 

with  them  to-day  to  Mr.  H 's  at  M — — .      From  what  I 

ean  learn,  he  is  a  little  too  much  occupied  in,  and  with  the 
worid.  But  I  am  told  he  pretty  strictly  keeps  his  Sundays ;  and 
here  is  a  rallying  point.  To  strengthen,  (if  I  can  be  made  the 
instrument  ever  so  slighdy,)  this  salutary  adherence,  I  mean  to- 
morrow, to  preach  *  the  SahbcUh  Day^  and  then  a  long  farewell 
to  twelve  of  my  sermons.  They  will  be  out,  probably  at  the 
end  of  next  week. 

I  did  not  say,  that  I  have  passed  a  couple  of  days  in  company 

with  Lady .     You  have  heard  so  much  from  others,  that  I 

need  only  add,  that»  like  the  rest,  I  too  am  fascinated.  She  has, 
clearly,  real  religion,  great  talents,  and  great  steadiness,  along 
with  a  playful  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  may  serve  to  make 
religion  less  a  bugbear,  to  many  of  the  great  and  gay,  than  it  has 

hitherto  been.     Still  I  think  a  sober  month  at  B ^,in  company 

with  a  certain  sage  whom  I  shall  not  name  to  you,  wocdd  mate- 
rially serve  her.  She  would,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  prove  a 
good  recipient.  ^ 

And  now,  my  dear  Friend,  what  shall  I  say  on  the  subject  of 
protracted  stay  ?  Why,  that  I  had  aheady  decided  on  the  course 
you  recommend.  And  that  your  sanction,  and  Ae  paternal 
permission  of  him,  whom  I  do  not  more  revere  as  my  Bishop, 
than  I  love  as  my  friend,  relieve  me  from  the  only  drawback,  and 
set  me  quite  at  ease.  The  truth  is,  I  was  anxious  to  meet  the 
most  cordial,  and  generous,  and  delicate,  invitation  of  our  excel- 
lent friendyMr.  Stock,  as  it  should  be  met.     You  will  delight  in 
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his  letters  to  tne.    I  was  solicitoiifl  also  to  see  Hannah  More, 

peibaps  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.     In  addition.  Lady 

tempto  me  to  pass  a  little  time,  at  her  seat  in  -«— *  shire.  I 
found  her,  on  this  point,  as  all  odiers  to  whom  I  speak  haye 
found  her,  irresistible.  Then  my  most  amiable  friend  Captain 
y^^.^  has  caused  his  father  and  his  brother  to  look  after  me, 
and  if  I  did  not  pass  three  or  four  days  between  Bisham  Ab- 
bey and  Taplow,  I  know  it  would  give  pain  to  one  of  the 
roost  affectionate  hearts  I  ever  knew.  I  wish  you  had  before 
you,  what  he  has  written  to  me,  and  also  what  €.  F.  says. 
These,  with  a  call  of  duty,  friendship,  and  fiunily  condolement, 
on  poor  Mr.  Finkty  at  Reading,  who  so  lately  lost  his  daughter, 
will  wind  me  up  ;  unless  indeed  I  stop  for  a  day,  on  my  way 
home,  with  good  Mr.  Stedman.  And  these  all  over,  I  shall, 
if  it  so  please  God,  hail  my  retirement  with  joy,  and  not  without 
hopes,  under  the  same  gracious  protection  and  influence,  of 
being  enabled  to  keep  my  heart  and  mind,  or  rather  to  have 
them  kept,  more  healUuly  m  tone. 

Poor is  full  of  cordiality,  simplicity,  and  kindness.     I 

was  probably  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  his  fine  engagements. 
He  is  fuU  of  affection  for  you,  and  hopes  very  soon  to  see  you. 
He  called  here  yesterday :  and  again  breakfasts  here  on  Tues- 
day, to  accompany  me  to  the  British  Museum.  Sure  I  was 
t'other  evening  in  Sam  Johnson's  house,  and  in  the  apartment 
wherein  he  breathed  his  last,  in  JSolt  Court  You  may  judge 
widi  what  reverence !  The  premises  are  now,  partly  bare 
rooms,  partly  a  printing  office,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Bens- 
ley,  forming  but  a  minute  part  of  his  vast  concerns.  I  could 
not  help  comparing  the  palace  of  (he  printer,  with  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  sage,  and  then  asking  myself,  how  poor  a  thing 
is  pelf!  How  unworthy  of  our  care  and  competition!  By 
the  way,  as  my  personal  expenditure  has  been  reduced,  I  bought 
a  few  books ;  a  Benedictine  uncut  St.  Basil  6  gs.  (3  vols.) 
Do.  Gregor.  Magn.  10  gs.  &c  &c.  I  have  been  unsuccess- 
fully hunting  afler  Worthington  for  Miss  B.  I  shall  hunt  more 
for  you  both.  Pray  do  you  wish  for  *  Hare's  Essay'?  Miss  B. 
commissioned  me  to  get  it  for  you.  I  do  not  know  but  you 
may  have  been  supplied  in  the  interim.  It  was  Worthington  on 
Resignation  I  could  not  find.  W.  on  Redemption  you  shall 
have :  I  was  giddy. 

My  host  and  hostess  could  not  have  been  more  rejoiced  by 
any  earthly  prospect,  than  that  of  haying  the  happiness  and  the 
honor,  for  such  m  the  highest  degree  they  would  account  it,  of 
having  you  under  their  roof.  You  cannot,  perhaps,  form  an  ad- 
equate conception  of  the  delight  yoiv  message  gave  to  their  un- 
sophisticated hearts. 
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To  be  tke  bearer  of  such  a  message  to  H.  More,  too*  is  most 
cheering  to  me.  This  trip  is  beyond  all  expectation  improviiig 
upon  me.  To  use  your  apt  words,  I  may  humbly  trust,  it  will 
« add,  both  to  my  present,  and  retrospective  comfort.'  Lady  B. 
showed  me  your  last  excellent  letter :  it  has  made,  as  well  it  might, 

a  deep  impression :    I  greatly  like  Miss  B.  the 's  sister. 

To  my  invaluable  friends  the  Archbishop,  and  those  at  B ^  I 

beg  my  most  cordial  and  affectionate  respects  and  regards. 

Ever  yours  entirely, 

John  Jkbb, 

P.  S.   I  must  prepare  for  Sir  T.  A ,  who  is  to  take  me 

out  in  his  curricle. 

Have  you  heard  that  Grattan's  speech  on  the  war,  was  con- 
sidered tlM  best  he  made  b  this  house,  by  many  degrees ;  and 
that  an  old  friend  of  his  told  me,  and  had  previously  told  him,  it 
reminded  him  of  the  best  days  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  In  truth 
I  believe  it  united  the  energy  and  animation  of  his  old,  with  the 
more  chastised  taste  of  his  new  speeches.  Adieu.  I  am  in 
momentary  expectation  of  Sir  T . 


LETTER  126. 

To  the  Rfiv.  J.  Jehh. 

Bellevue,  Jane  22.  1815. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Though  I  am  not  sure  that  these  few  lines  will  catch  you  in 
London,  I  cannot  but  say  something  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  at  least  overtake  you.  Tour  letters  have  been  to  me  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  and  particularly  your  last,  in  which  you 
say  as  much  as  could  be  contained  within  that  compass.  The 
paragraphs  in  which  you  speak  of  the  feelings  of  Henry  and 
Mrs.  B.  on  receiving  my  message,  and  of  my  letter  to  Lady  B., 
were  as  full  of  gratification  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be. 

*  ♦  it      ^^         m  m 

I  wish  you  could  procure  a  copy  of  R.  G.'s  remarks,  though  I 
dare  say  you  have  well  answered  them ;  at  least,  if  you  think 
so  yourself,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  thing,  to  have  a  system  objected  to.  It  leads 
to  deeper  investigation  ;  and  of  consequence,  if  we  be  of  tlie 
side  of  truth,  to  a  more  perfect  enucleation  of  the  subject. 

I  am  now  longing  to  see  your  volume,  and  to  hear  and  read 
what  shall  be  said,  or  written  concerning  it. 
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Mr.  0 ,  who  wad  re<!ofnfiieAded  by  Mrs.  H*  More,  dined 

here ;  and  appears  to  me  likely  to  do  ainple  credit  to  his  recoro- 
mender.  I  think  him  exceedingly  solid,  both  religiously  and 
intellectually.  When  you  see  Mra.  H.  M.,  mention  this  to  her ; 
as  I  think  she  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  her  friends  here  like 
the  person,  on  whom  she  has  fixed  the  valuable  stamp  of  her 
good  opinion.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  on  a  short  acquaintance, 
I  conceive  him  most  deserving  of  it. 

I  am  ashamed  of  making  you  pay  postage  for  such  a'  letter. 
And  yet  I  might  cause  you  a  much  greater  uneasiness,  by 
omitting  to  write.  Perhaps  I  may  hear  from  you  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  I  look  forward  to  this  gratification,  whenever  I  think 
it  approaching,  with  something  of  actual  avidity.  Have  you 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  C.  since  you  came  to  London? 
If  vou  have  not,  you  ought.  Affectionate  persons  are  apt  to  be 
jealous.  And,  besides,  he  thinks  so  much  of  your  letters,  as  to 
entitle  him,  even  on  that  ground,  to  no  small  dividend  of  your 
correspondence. 

Tou  are  not  wrong  in  your  conjecture  about  my  health.  I 
thank  God  I  am  better  a  good  deal,  as  far  as  present  feeling 
amounts  to,  than  I  was  this  time  last  year. 

Adieu !  may  Divine  Providence  guard  you  in  all  your  move- 
mentB,  and  guide  and  bless  you  in  all  your  undertakings ! 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXLIL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

London,  June  S7.  1816. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  so  encourage  me  to  continue  my  letters,  that  I  am  truly 
Sony  I  disappointed  your  kind  cakulations ;  this,  however,  will 
reach  you,  within  a  week  of  the  time,  at  which  you  expected  to 
hear ;  and,  had  I  not  been  peculiarly  occupied  and  on  the  move, 
you  should  have  heard  long  ago.  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  I  re- 
turned from  Cambridge,  which  I  reached,  the  day  before,  from 

Lady  O.  S ^'s.    You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  the  general 

'effect  of  Cambridge,  is  incomparably  below  that  of  Oxford ; 
that  King's  CoUege  Chapel  is,  perhaps,  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  with  various  other  &cs.,  which  it  is  needless 
here  to  mention.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  or  two  things.  Mr. 
^-»,  a  fellow  and  late  tutor  of  Alagdiyen,  brought  me  over. 
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in  his  gigt  to  die  Vrnvemtyi  and  haviitt  Aami  me  the  lions, 
and  given  me  my  dinner,  brought  me  to  Mr. ^  in  the  even- 
ing. As  the  friend  of  Mr.  H and  Lady  O.  S— — ,  he  re- 
ceived ma  most  cordially :  and  at  once,  sicut  eat  moe  of  him 
and  his  party,  began  to  catechize  me,  *  What  part  of  Ireland? 

*  whedier  curate  or  rector?'  *  how  long  in  my  present  situation  t' 
&c  &C.  Hearing  that  I  had  formerly  reisided  in  Casbal,  he 
said,  *  The  Archbishop  of  C.  is  favorable,  is  >he  not  V  It  was 
clear  he  took  me  for  an  aspirant  at  least,  if  not  for  an  ad^ 
and  therefore  used  the  cabalistic  jaigon  of  the  sect  I  was  lit- 
erally unable  ezacdy  to  decipher  his  meaning,  and  unwilling  lo 
ask  it ;  therefore  I  looked,  probably,  with  &  stupid  stare  of 
deafness,  or  misapprehension.  Mr.  ,  again  identically  re- 
peated fl^e  question.  By  this  time  I  was  ejected  enou|^  to 
take  his  meaning,  and  determined  to  evade  a  reply,  and  to  show 
thai  I  had  not  die  watchword:  therefore  I  answered,  ^The 
Archbishop  of  C.  is  an  excellent  man.'    Soon  after  he  said, 

*  You  are  m  a  country  very  much  swarming  with  papists.'  *Yes,' 
replied  It  *  there  are  a  great  number  of  Roman  catholics  in  my 
parish :  it  is  extensive,  and  I  have  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  protes- 
tant  fimiilies' :  this  I  believe  was  further  drawn  out,  by  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  comparative  numbers.    *  Then',  said  Mr. 

, '  have  you  made  any  exertions  among  the  papists,  to  bnng 

them  over  V  '  No',  I  replied :  *■  the  attempt  would  be  altoge- 
ther in  vain ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  on  to  use 
exerticms  of  that  nature.'  '  But,  have  you  consulted  with  other 
ministers,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  wluch  you  should  adcnt  1' 

*  I  have  thou^t  much  upon  the  subject ;  and  my  mind  is  niUy 
made  up,  that  I  ought  not  to  interfere  ;  particularly  as  I  know 
the  people  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  very*pious  and  attentive 
parish  priest'  *  But  do  you  not  feel  it  your  duty  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  those  poor  people,  from  the  damnable  errors  of 
popery?'  ^  I  cannot  think  that  they  labor  under  danmable  er- 
rors ;  they  have  erred,  and  do  err,  grossly  and  absurdly,  but 
not,  as  I  conceive,  damnably ;  else  how  could  their  church  pro- 
duce so  many  pious  and  excellent  individuals  ?'  *  That  is  ow- 
ing to  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  permitted  some  individu- 
als to  be  better  than  their  system.'  *  But  surely  their  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  their  abominable  doctrme  of  human  merit, 
are  damnable.'  *  I  cannot  think  so :  some  crude  things  they  do 
say,  on  the  pomt  of  merit ;  but  they  firmlv  believe,  that  we  can 
do  no  good  tiling,  but  by  the  grace  of  Ghnst'  « Tes ;  bat  they 
give  their  works  a  share  in  their  justification,  and  tiiey  should  be 
opposed,'  &c.  To  all  tiiis,  I  said,  in  order  to  cut.  short  useless 
discussion,  *  that  firom  birth,  education,  and  providential  circum- 
stances, and  of  deliberate  choice,  I  dissented  from  the  erron 
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of  popery ;  that  divine  Providence  had  made  me  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  charch-of-£ngland  flock ;  to  that  little  flock*  I  en- 
deavored to  pay  attention.  That  the  same  Providence  saw  fit 
to  leave  the  population  of  my  parish,  under  die  care  of  another 
pastor ;  that  with  him,  I  did  not  think  it,  in  any  degree,  my  duty 
to  interfere,'  &c.  &c.     And  so,  afler  a  few  words  more  on  hoth 

sides,  the  discussion  ended.     At  parting,  Mr. spoke  kindly 

to  me.  I  begged  he  might  not  account  me  quite  a  heretic. 
He  replied,  cordially  enough,  that  persons,  certainly,  were  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  plac- 
ed ;  and  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  pass  the  least  unfavorable  judgment. 

He  is  an  amiable,  ardent,  and  particular  sort  of  character : 
somewhat,  as  I  take  it,  vain  of  his  own  exertions ,  and  receiv- 
ing, from  those  who  approach  him  capite  obstipo,  this  homage  as 
no  more  than  a  just  tribute.  It  is  assuredly  no  little  trial,  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  party,  with  influence  widely  extending,  and  a 
very  ample  revenue.  I  fear,  I  fear,  that  evangelicism  is  no  bar- 
rier against  pride ;  and  that  the  merit  of  works  is  practically 
held,  outside  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Still,  Mr. is  a  wor- 
thy, and  sincerely  religious  man.  — —  too,  prepared  me  for 
something  peculiar ;  saying,  that  he  could  not  be  known  by  a 
few  interviews,  but  greatly  improved  upon  acquaintance.  He 
had  been  upon  a  judaico-financial  tour,  had  preached  on  the 
same  day,  as  he  said,  in  the  morning  to  2000,  in  the  evening 
to  3000  people ;  and  chuckled  at  having  bled  the  people  of 
Bristol  of  their  money. 

After  leaving  Mr. ,  we  were  joined  at  supper  by  Profes- 
sor F ;    &e  best  mathematician,  and  the  worst  classic  in 

England.  The  founder,  I  am  told,  of  the  Bible  Society.  A 
man  of  great  benevolence,  and  great  simplicity.  With  him, 
there  was  no  controversial  talk.  But  from  one  little  trait,  you 
may  judge  what  note  he  takes  of  passing  events.  He  actually 
spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  son  of  Louis  the  18th,  and 
natural  heir  to  the  French  throne.  This  may  seem  incredible ; 
but  I  soberly  aver  it. 

And  now,  to  travel  back,  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  passed  a  most 

delightful  week  imderthe  roof  of . 

*  ♦  *  *  *  * 

****** 

In  your  conversation  with  characters  but  partially  developed, 
you,  above  any  person  I  know,  should,  as  I  conceive,  be  guard- 
ed :  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  your  views,  above  any  that  I 
know,  seem  to  me  most  nearly  to  approach  the  views  of  our 
blessed  Lord ;  and,  whilst  he  cautioned  his  disciples  against 
lavishing  their  treasure  on  dogs  and  swine,  he  was  himself  care- 
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ful  not  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  not  to  put  new  dotti 
upon  an  old  garment.  This,  after  all,  from  me  to  Vou,  is,  I  fear, 
impertinent  talk.     But  you  will  both  tolerate  and  KwgiFe. 

' is  very  amiable,  and,  as  jou  well  know,  a  fine  creature. 

But  I  fear  the  world  for  him  too.    I  went  widi  bun  too  M ; 

passed  there  a  quiet  Saturday  and  Sunday;  and  had  some 
pleasant  talk  with  him.  The  Sunday  sermons,  which,  I  think  I 
told  you,  I  meant  to  preach,  were  of^rtune*  He  was  impress- 
ed, and  he  tc4d  me  so :  saying,  ^t  he  endeavored  to  stick  to 
Sunday,  as  his  i^eet  anchor ;  as  a  rallying  point,  which  might, 
under  God,  bring  him  back,  if  he  shoukL  ever  decline  horn  tbe 
nriit  way.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that,  at  Mr.  H— 's,  I  met  a 
Mrs.  H — n  of  Yorkshire,  widi  whom  and  her  uncle,  many  years 
ago,  you  passed  some  time.  She  speaks  of  you  with  great 
respect  and  regard,  and  desired  her  kidtdest  rememlmmces. 

1  am  now  looking  forward  somewhat  earnestly,  to  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  my  ensagements,  that  I  may  set  back  to  poor  p<^iah 
Ireland.  I  ought  to  have  said  before,  mat,  at  B.  Park,  I  receiv- 
ed a  very  warm  and  affectionate  note  from  WilberfiMce ;  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  bring  me  under 
his  roof;  pleadmg  hurries,  and  fullness  even  to  oveSowing.  I 
was  invited  to  meet  the  Wilberforce's  for  a  few  days,  at  Mr. 

N 's,  but  could  not  go.    Next  week,  I  propose  going  there, 

and  to  Mr.  Yansittart's. 

Many  thanks  for  your  preface :  which  was  read,  by  more 
than  myself,  with  real  pleasure.    At  the  same  time,  objections 

were  made  by  Mr.  I ,  which,  though  of  a  superficial  nature, 

would  have  led  you,  both  to  guard,  and  to  explain.  Should  a 
separate  edition  be  printed,  f  would  recommend  enlargement. 
It  is  very  true  that  objections  are  useful ;  they  put  us  on  Uie 
alert,  and  sharpen  our  powers,  both  of  invention,  and  of  discrim- 
ination.    On  this  ground,  R.  6 's  remarks  will  be  usefiiL 

My  answer  is  yet  unfinished,  and  may  never  be  sent ;  it  is  fiur 
from  sufficient;  at  Uie  same  time,  Uiero  are  some  tolerable 
thoughts.  You  shall  see  all,  especially  you  shall  see  R.  G.'s 
letter.  I  dine  with  them  to-day  by  the  way  :  and  am  to  meet 
Lord  C  ,  (whom  I  like  more  arid  more,)  at  our  fiiend  Mrs. 
Thornton's,  on  Sunday.  And  now,  have  you  received  the  copy 
of  my  sermons,  which  I  sent  you  ?  They  could  not  send  it, 
except  in  sheets  ;  but  if  it  reached,  all  is  well.  You  have  pro- 
bably seen,  in  the  notes  of  the  4th  sermon,  that  I  took  a  liberty 
with  you.  Lest  it  should  be  refused,  I  would  not  ask  leave ; 
and  I  have,  in  thus  acting  meo  periculo,  added  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  volume.  Many,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  it. 
You  see  too,  in  the  notes  of  sermon  xi.,  that  I  manufactured 
your  MS.  note  in  the  Bishop  of  L.'s  charge,  whicb  you  permit- 
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ted  me  to  uae.  Bui  most  of  all,  I  hope  I  have  not  spoiled  the 
appendix :  some  touches  are  added,  I  am  ahinoftt  ready  to  flatter 
myself,  a  litde  in  your  own  way ;  particularly  ahout '  no  strange 
blood  flowing  through  the  veins  and  arteries.'  My  conscience, 
however,  rat^r  smites  me,  that  I  have  not,  in  the  little  advertise- 
ment, acknowledged  with  sufficient  fullness,  and  explicitness,  the 
extent  of  my  literary  obligations  to  you.  I  hope  flie  motto  from 
Greffoiy  Nazianzen,  opposite  the  inscription  to  the  Archbishop 
of  C.,  cannot  wound  bis  feelings.  The  character  struck  me 
years  ago,  as  most  appropriate ;  and  dwelt  upon  my  mind  ever 
since,  associafed  with  that  of  our  excellent  friend.  I  did  not 
think  I  could  use  it  more  apdy.  I  hope  the  thing  is  not  done 
broadly  or  indelicately.  I  wish  that  the  words  should  be  exclu- 
sively fpotPtfevra  avvetowt. 

Cadell  and  Davis  say,  that,  so  far,  they  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  sale ;  and  anticipate,  in  due  time,  another  edition.  From 
the  reviewers  I  anticipate  some  hard  knocks ;  and  many  regrets 
for  doctrinal  deficiency.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  had  more  en- 
couragement than  I  had  expected.     Governor  M writes  . . 

*  permit  me  to  return  you  my  most  cordial  acknowledgments, 
for  the  vabable  present  you  have  made  me ;  which  I  greatly 
prize,  not  less  for  the  seke  of  ^e  donor,  than  of  its  own  intrin- 
sic and  distinguished  excellence.  I  pray  that  God  may  make 
the  work  usenil  to  the  edification  of  many.'  Mrs.  Henry 
Thornton  says,  *  I  have  read  some  of  your  sermons  with  great 
delight  The  tendency  of  them  is  so  constantly  to  wean  the 
heart  from  its  attachment  to  earthly  vanities,  and  to  induce  it  to 
grasp  that  golden  chain,  which  is  to  draw  us  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  that  they  may  be  truly  called  angels'  food.  But  whe- 
ther these  consolations  are  not  too  great,  too  remote,  to  be  fre- 
quently regarded  with  safety,  is  a  question  which  I  have  often 
and  axdenUy  wished  to  hear  argued  by  you,  and  some  iudicious 
pious  men  of  our  English  school.  In  my  present  depressed 
state,  I  firmly  believe  all  such  contemplations  are,  not  only  safe, 
but  salutary.  Tom  and  wounded  as  I  have  been ;  and  stiU 
in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  by  anxiety  for  my  numerous  chil- 
dren, nodiing  is  more  likely  to  protect  me  fbom  the  incursion  of 
those  bad  thoughts,  which  would  lead  me  to  distrust  the  mercy 
and  the  love  of  my  gracious  heavenly  Father,  than  that  subdued 
and  purified  state  of  mand,  which  you  so  beautifully  describe, 
and  promise  to  those  who  really  pmy  for  it  Perluips,  m  flie 
iHri^t  hours  of  my  earthly  prosperity,  I  should  have  turned 
from  these  exhortations,  as  incompatible  with  my  present  enjoy- 
ments. Perhaps,  had  I  been  a  determined  violator  of  the  ho- 
ly laws  of  God,  I  might  have  required  a  more  loud  and  awful 
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denunciation  of  (he  anger  of  God,  and  a  more  full  declaration 
of  the  Savior's  willingness  to  purifj  and  pardon  me,  through 
his  death  and  intercession  ;  but  being  as  I  am,  nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  better  calculated  to  pour  balm  into  mj  sad  i^irit,  and 
to  lead  me  on  in  those  paths,  which  shall  conduct  me,  at  length, 
to  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.'  This 
extract  shows  great  feeling,  and  great  honesty.  In  my  answer, 
I  hope  I  was  enabled  to  meet  the  former ;  assuredly  I  deeply 
sympathized.  For  the  honesty  and  delicacy  of  the  intimation, 
both  of  redundancy  in  one  respect,  and  deficiency  in  another,  I 
returned  my  cordial  thanks ;  stating,  however,  that  my  views 
had  been  formed  upon  much  thought,  with  much  care,  and  in 
full  dependence  upon  that  aid,  without  which  we  can  do  nothing ; 
adding,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect:  'these  views,  as  they 
have  not  been  argumentatively  imbibed,  so,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
they  cannot  be  argumentatively  dislodged.' 

The  next  testimony  is  from  Mr.  Bean  (zeal  without  innova- 
tion), whom,  before  I  received  it,  I  very  greatly  liked ;  having 
passed  a  day  in  his  company  at  the  British  Museum,  of  which 
be  is  assistant  librarian,  and  at  dinner  in  this  house.  He  says, 
*  I  am  more  than  usually  gratified,  by  the  gifl  of  your  volume  of 
sermons.  I  have  alread;|r  read  several  of  them ;  and  find  my- 
self  confiirmed  by  them,  in  the  views  I  had  entertained  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  I  trust  that  a  very  extensive 
blessing  will  attend  the  publication  of  them ;  and  I  thank  God, 
for  putting  it  into  your  heart,  to  employ  yourself  for  tiie  benefit 
of  die  church  at  large.  *  *  *  *  With  my  sincere  prayers  for  your 
comfort  and  usefulness,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and 
afiectionate  fellow-laborer  •  .  James  Bean.' 

I  know,  that  in  copying  these  extracts,  I  shall  please  you  ; 
but  they  are  for  yourself  excluawdy ;  or  at  least  for  those  only, 
yourself  being  the  judge,  who  can  distinguish  between  the  ebul- 
lutiou  of  vanity,  and  the  allowable,  and  perhaps  salutary  feeling 
of  honest  satisfaction,  when  one's  labors  seem  not  to  be  wholly 
in  vain.  At  the  same  time,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  kept  truly 
humble.  Much,  indeed,  that  I  have  experienced,  of  kmdness 
and  attention,  might  well  have  overset  me ;  and  doubtless  so  it 
would,  were  I  left  to  myself.  But  this,  I  hope  and  trust,  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  shall  be. 

It  is  now  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  28.  I 
have  been  about  an  hour  away  from  the  G s,  where  I  pass- 
ed a  quiet,  rational,  and  cheerful  day.     R.  G is  not  yet  at 

all  with  us,  on  christian  antiquity.  He  has  been  looking  at  my 
appendix ;  not,  however,  as  yet,  with  much  care ;  he  speaks 
widi  great  gentleness  and  modesty ;  and  I  hope  to  extract  from 
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him  some  more  objections,  in  writing.  I  must  fortify  the  second 
edition,  if  any  be  called  for.  And  even  now  new  matter  sug- 
gests itself;   but  objections  may  give  me  more. 

Many  many  loves  to  my  excellent  friends  atJB ,  not  for- 
getting the  parsonage. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

J.  Jebb. 


LETTER  CXLIil. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Rutland  Square,  Dublin,  July  8.  1616. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Here  I  am  ;  but  on  grounds,  which  I  think  you  will  not  disap- 
prove.    This  day  se'nnight  I  received  such  a  letter,  as  induced 
me,  that  day,  to  leave  London.     I  felt  that  I  had  no  other  chance 
of  seeing  my  poor  brother-in-law*  alive :  and  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  my  longer  stay  in  England,  could  neither  a£ford 
me  satisfaction  for  the  present,  nor  comfort  in  the  retrospect 
And  as  I  imagined  it  would  be,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  come  over. 
On  Monday,  I  propose  going  to  Rosstrevor  ;  and  on  my  return, 
which  will  probably  not  be  at  a  veiy  distant  day,  I  hope  to  see 
you,  and  our  invaluable  friends  at  B.     Till  we  meet,  I  shall 
keep  back  all  I  have  to  say. 
My  most  affectionate  regards  to  our  common  friends. 
Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  126. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Bellevue,  July  8.  1815. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
*  *  m  *  «  « 

Your  most  interesting  letter  would  furnish  me  with  many  a 
theme,  but  I  will,  in  this  first  instance,  admit  none  but  your 
sermons.  They  reached  me  as  you  wished,  only  with  a  little 
delay,  from  Miss  F.  supposing  that  they  must  be  in  the  book- 

*  The  Roy.  Joseph  M'Cormick. , .  Eo. 
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binder's  hand,  before  I  could  use  tbem.  She  therefore  did  not 
send  them  instantaneouriT,  as  it  hi^pened  she  might  have  d<Hie, 
and  f  was  accordingly  a  little  disappointed.  She  did  not  know, 
that  I  myself  knew  a  little  of  the  bookbinder's  art  And  aocord- 
inglj,  I  assure  you,  I  have  your  volume,  through  my  own  handi- 
work, in  veiy  readable  order.  But  fhun  all  these  causes,  I  have 
been  able  to  read  only  five  sermons.  My  observations  must  be 
of  course  limited,  and  somewhat  matter  of  hazard. 

I  own  to  you,  then,  freely,  that  I  shall  be  most  curious  to 
know,  what  reviewers  wiU  say  of  them.  I  almost  doubt  whe- 
ther the^  will  not  be  as  much  puzzled  as  they  have  been  for 
a  long  time.  They  will  not  question,  either  the  talent,  or  the 
literature  of  the  writer.  The  volume  ccmtains  such  ample 
evidence  of  both,  such  manifestations  both  of  eloquence  and 
erudition,  as  to  make  these  admissions  certain.  And  Kfb^re 
there  is  a  spark  of  goodness,  the  spirit  which  animates  the  dis- 
courses throughout,  will  be  felt  and  recognized.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  apprehend  any  lack  of  special  approbation.  And  I 
think,  too,  the  positive  faults  alleged,  will  not  be  very  substantial. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  that  the  discourses  have  a  good  deal 
of  that  warm  effiision,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
pulpit ;  and,  possibly,  after  all  your  care,  here  and  tiiere,  what 
you  call  mannerism.  It  ma^  be,  they  will  still  more  deeply 
complain,  that  your  meaning  is  not  alwajrs  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  a  prevalent  vein  of  sound  sense,  it 
might  not  sometimes  be  doubted,  whether  you  were  uQt  verging 
toward  the  cl6udy  region  of  fanaticism. 

If,  however^  your  volume  should  meet  some  more  discerning 
mind,  it  will  be  perceived  and  acknowledged,  that,  under  a  de- 
clamatory appearance,  you  are  laying  down  principles ;  that 
what  might  appear,  at  first  view,  to  have  been  said  to  impress, 
is  often,  from  its  depth  and  digestedness,  fitted  to  ccmvince  ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  you  philosophize,  when  you  seem  most  to  neg- 
lect the  forms  of  philosophy.  But  I  fear  this  will  not  be  re- 
marked in  the  Christian  Observer ;  and  it  has  little  chance  of 
being  observed  by  the  British  Critic,  though  there  is  some  one 
who  writes  for  it,  mat  mi^t  make  these  discoveries.  I  should, 
however,  most  reckon  upon  something  of  this  sort,  from  the 
Eclectic  Review,  notwithstanding  all  the  quarrels  it  will  have, 
for  wants  in  divinity,  and  high  claims  for  the  hierarchical  church. 
The  Quarterly  Review  will  be  likeliest  to  speak  approvingly ; 
but  it  win  hardly  exercise  due  discernment 

Let  these  matters  turn  out  as  they  may,  I  am  not  sorry  you 
have  made  this  commencement.  I  certainly  feel  myself  less 
adequate  to  judge  of  your  writing,  than  I  should  be  of  almost 
any  one's  else.     Why  do  I  say  almost  ?    There  is  none  who 


will  ever  write,  capable  of  00  unfitting  me  for  the  art  of  cooUj 
estimating.  It  is  next  to  reading  my  own  writing.  I  therefore 
am  suspicious  and  jealous  about  results :  yet,  in  spite  of  sus- 
picion and  jealously,  I  believe  you  are  safe.  And  I  think  you 
will  be  encowaged  to  write  more ;  and  I  also  think,  nay,  am 
sure,  that  you  will  write  better  and  better.  I  think  so,  for  two 
reasons.  1st,  the  superiority  of  the  completely  new  parts, 
which  to  me,  who  can  make  the  distinction,  is  striking ;  and 
2dly,  the  still  superior  mode  of  expressing  yourself,  which  is 
found  in  your  commonest  and  least  studied  letters :  an  ease, 
this,  which  will  assuredly  flow  into  your  compositions,  for  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  the  more  confidence  you  gain  in  yourself, 
and  the  less  anxious  you  are  about  the  judgment  of  the  worid  : 
I  mean,  from  an  honest  assurance,  that  you  have  nothing  about 
which  to  be  fearful. 

I  this  morning  read  your  sermon  on  Abraham ;  and  all  it 
wanted  to  interest  and  please  me  in  a  high  degree,  was,  the 
not  sufficiently  showing,  in  the  close,  the  sense  in  which  all  are 
called  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Abraham.  Tou,  I  think,  almost 
confine  your  application  to  those,  who  are  called  to  make  some 
special  sacrifice.  '  Are  we  then,  &c.'  you  say,  p.  120.  This  is 
all  most  true,  and  yet  I  think  I  should  have  liked  another  topic 
better.  I  mean  that  view  of  strictly  moral  relinquishment,  which, 
being  every  man's  duty,  would  apply  to  every  individual.  Still, 
it  is  an  absolutely  engaging  discourse.  All  &at  is  said  of  Abrar 
ham,  being  most  interesting,  and  practically  impressive. 

I  must  add  to  all  diis,  that  many  of  the  notes  appear  to  me 
to  be  highly  useful ;  fitted  to  give  valuable  information  ;  and  ex- 
cite, I  would  almost  say,  still  more  valuable  curiosity.  It  may 
be  that,  here  and  there,  a  note  might  have  been  omitted.  But, 
in  general,  I  think  they  will  please  all  readers  of  taste  and  good 
nature. 

Certainly,  my  dear  friend,  I  should  have  strongly  dissuaded 
you  from  publishing  the  letter  of  March  13.  1804.  Wow  that  it 
is  too  late,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  uneasy  about  it ;  and,  in 
truth,  I  feel  not  a  shadow"  of  selfish  pain.  I  merely  am  sorry, 
that  your  volume  should  have  any  thing  in  it,  especially  of  mine, 
that  could,  by  any  chance,  lessen  its  respectability.  There  is 
something  so  odd,  and  almost  so  canting,  in  representing  ones- 
self  as  thus  engaged,  in  the  streets,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  excite, 
not  merely  dislike,  but  disgust.  And  what  follows,  was  doubt- 
less well  enough  for  a  private  letter,  (which  I  still  think  also  ex* 
cuses  the  mention  of  the  streets,  because  it  was  a  fact)  but  it  10 
neither  clarified,  expanded,  nor  guarded  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  almost 
any  way  expressed,  as  I  think  it  should  have  been,  to  fit  it  for 
the  public  eye.     But  I  add,  again,  its  pubUcation  does  not  hurt 
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me,  if  it  does  not  hurt  jou.    I  certainly  wish  jour  usefiil  repola- 
ti<Mi,  as  much,  at  least,  as  you  do  youndfl 

I  intreat  you,  if  you  see  Mrs.  H.  More,  to  ezfJain  to  her  my 
cessation  of  correspondence.  Tou  know,  you,  too,  idw  stand  in 
a  brother's  place  in  my  regard,  have  long  been  complaining  of  me. 
The  simple  causes  are,  decreased  strength,  and  increased  avoca- 
tions. My  public  calls,  (if  I  can  call  such  things  public), . . 
Association,  Academy,  chanties,  cut  deeply  into  my  time.  Vis- 
iters, you  know,  carry  off  much  of  the  renuunder ;  and  weaken- 
ed health,  now  forces  me  to  seek  refredunent,  wbent  <»ce,  1 
could  have  written. 

But  I  must  stop,  or  lose  the  opportunity.  Assure  Mis.  H.  M. 
of  my  immutable  regard  ;  and  say  every  thing,  for  you  cannot 
say  too  much,  to  the  Stocks.     All  well  here.    Adieu, 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CXLIV. 
To  A.  Knox^  E§q. 

RoMtreror,  July  13.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
This  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  my  dear  friend  and  relative  was 
released  from  all  human  pain  and  suffering.  He  expired,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  groan.  And  I  have  the  gratification  to  tfiink, 
(hat  his  trying  and  excruciating  illness,  was  made  the  providen- 
tial instrument  of  preparing  Imn  for  a  happier  state.  He  had 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  I  do  believe,  with  his  whole  heart, 
employed  the  talents  and  q>portunities  entrusted  to  him :  and 
it  would  seem  that,  as  a  reward,  he  was  purified  by  suffering. 
He  was  brou^  to  the  iimocence,  die  harmlessness,  and  purity 
of  a  child ;  and  has  repeatedly  broug^  to  niy  mind,  and  to  (hat 
of  others  idw  attended  his  sick  bed,  our  Savior^s  declaration, 
that  we  must  become  as  little  children,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  ib  a  great  comfort  to  me,  diat  I  reached  this  m  time. 
My  sister  is  wonderfully  supported. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 
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LETTflR  127. 
To  the  Reo.  J.  Jebh. 

Bellevue,  Aug.  14.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
My  first  thought  was  to  enclose  these  two  letters  for  you,  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  to  write  to  him  myself;  but  my  feelings,  respect- 
ing health  are  yet  so  uncertain,  as  to  make  it  not  desirable  for 
me  yet  to  reply  to  his  kind  wish.  I  would  fain  go  to  Cashel ; 
therefore  am  unwilling  to  speak  negatively,  till  I  cannot  avoid  it : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  in  a  state,  which  authorizes  me 
to  say  I  will  go.  I  was  determined  against  it  three  days  ago, 
from  feetings  of  indisposition.  I  am  now  better,  and  therefore 
am  inclined  to  reconsider  my  moyements.  Tet  this  I  say  to 
you,  that,  being  as  I  am,  nothing  on  earth  could  induce  me,  but 
an  absolute  wish  to  do  what  would  gratify  our  friend.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  any  circumstance,  ^ch  makes  it  less  an  object, 
at  present,  with  the  Archbishop,  could  I  know  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly avail  myself  of  it,  and  not  undertake  the  journey.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  can  be  more  my  wish,  than  to  do  every  thing 
possible  to  prove  the  depth  of  affection,  which  I  have  for  him, 
and  his  children.     Write  to  me,  and  believe  me 

Ever  most  cordially  yours, 

A.    A* 

LETTER  CXLV. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Abington  Globe,  Sept.  29.  1816. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  every  thing  in  this  quarter  is  in  a 
state  of  apparent,  and,  I  trust,  of  real  tranquillity.  On  the  way, 
I  was  somewhat  cheered,  by  meeting  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
not  resident,  has  an  estate  m  this  parish.  He  told  me,  he  had 
been  a  few  days  since  speaking  to  his  tenants,  who  said,  they 
had  not  only  given  no  obstruction  to  the  valuation  of  my  tithes, 
but  were  ready  to  pay ;  adding,  that  my  valuation  was  very 
moderate.  The  people  have,  in  the  better  quality  of  ground,  for 
the  most  part,  drawn  home  their  com  ;  the  rest  are  busy  doing 
so ;  all  apprehension,  therefore,  of  resistance,  is  pretty  well  at 
an  end.  Some  days,  or  I  should  say,  nights  ago,  the  law-mak- 
ers did  come  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  farmer  near  Cappa- 
more,  on  the  borders  of  my  parish,  and  who  1ms  farms  in  it. 
VOL.  II.  22 
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He  had  already  drawn  home  his  crop,  and  having  been  appre- 
hensive of  such  a  visit,  had  also  privately  requested  Mr.  S.  to 
send  a  constable,  with  an  official  sunnnons  for  his  arms.  For 
arms  the  banditti  asked  him  sure  enough,  and  required  to  see  the 
summons,  and  receipt  of  the  magistrate.  They  theti  proceeded 
to  swear  him  that  he  would  set  apart,  and  remove  from  his  hay- 
yard,  the  clergyman's  tithe.  He  came  the  next  morning,  and 
gave  full  information  to  Mr.  S. ;  nor  did  he  obey  the  injunction 
of  the  miscreants.  The  fact  js  it  does  not  appear,  that  an  indi- 
vidual resident  in  this  parish  has  been  actually  sworn.  You 
know,  by  this  time,  that  the  magistrates  have  recommended  the 
enforcement  of  the  insurrection  act,  through  the  entire  county 
of  Limerick. 

I  found  a  letter  from  my  brother,  given  a  pleasant  account  of 
his  excursion :  a  part  of  it,  which  may  interest  you,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe. '  Tour  letter  to  Mr.  Bean,  was  of  great  value ;  it  open- 
ed the  Museum  to  us,  and  obtained  us  his  very  polite,  and  use- 
ful attentions.  We  spent  part  of  two  mornings  with  him.  He 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  your  seimons ;  he  had  read  them  over 
once,  and  was  beginning  the  second  reading  ;  your  doctrine  he 
considers  quite  sound,  and  I  cannot  repeat  all  he  said  of  the  ex- 
ecution. He  thinks  it  must  be  a  year,  before  they  can  be  re- 
viewed ;  it  will  require  that  time,  for  those  who  differ  from  you 
to  prepare  their  arguments.  The  sermons  were  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  the  last  day  we  were  there ;  and  will  form  an  article, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  catalogue  now  printing.  I  have  got 
the  Reliquie  Sacrse ;  (Routh's)  and  am  struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  preface.  My  brother  adds,  that  he  met  N  at 
Oxford,  who  has  almost  broke  himself  in  Fathers.  He  looked 
venr  ill,  and  was  going  to  Cheltenham.' 

A  head-ache  obliges  me  to  break  off.  Do  write  me  a  few 
lines,  when  you  can  command  leisure.  As  winter  advances,  I 
trust  we  may  be  good  and  frequent  correspondents.  Even  since 
my  return,  I  have  found  new  matter,  in  unsuspected  sources,  for 
the  treatise  on  catholic  consent ;  it  seems  inevitable,  that  be- 
tween old  arguments,  and  new,  the  matter  must  swell  into  a 
book,  perhaps  of  200,  or  250  pages.  Much  will  depend  on  a 
lucid  arrangement  and  distribution  of  materials,  so  as,  at  once, 
to  make  the  argument  one,  and  yet  to  omit  no  point  of  moment. 
My  most  cordial  and  affectionate  good  wishes,  always  belong 
to  the  Archbishop  and  his  family,  whether  expressed  or  not. 
Tou  will  give  them  greater  value  in  this  instance,  by  your  being 
the  conveyer. 

Ever,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  CXLVI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  01ab«,  October  6.  1616. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Will  you  accept  from  me  a  few  lines,  and  at  present,  but  a 
few  ?  This  will  be  carried  to  Gaahel  bj  our  friend  Wlutt^.  He, 
his  lady,  two  children,  and  Mr.  Madder*,  are  now  with  me ; 
and,  in  virtue  <^  my  tiew  arrangement,  whikt,  in  the  morning, 
they  occupy  the  drawing-room,  I  have  my  books,  my  time,  and 
my  fireside  to  myself.  I  have  taken  to  two  things,  in  which  I 
find  comfort  already;  and  hope,  progressively,  to  find  more 
and  more :  the  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
tament  (meimet  in  usum) ;  and  also  the  reading  of  St  Crysos- 
tom  on  St.  Matthew.  Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  the  conjecture, 
that  St.  Matthew  is  the  least  picturesque  of  the  evangelists  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  letter  firom  our  good  fi^end  H.  B.,  enclos- 
ing one  from  Hannah  Moret :  the  latter  I  have  copied,  think- 
ing it  would  gratify  and  amuse  you ;  it  is  awkward  and  strange 
to  copy  the  eulogy  of  oneself,  but  I  should  not  like  to  part  with 
the  original ;  and  I  may  play  the  egotist,  at  least  as  safely  with 
you,  as  with  m3rself.  It  were  hypocritical  afiectation  to  say, 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  this  testimony ;  but  I  trust  such  testi- 
monies, when  they  come,  will  rather  tend  to  humble,  than  exalt 
me.  Henty  Butterworth  says,  *  Mra.  Hannah  spoke  of  the  ser- 
mons, with  undisguised,  unqudified  approbation' ;  and  then  he 
ffoes  on  to  repeat,  very  much  the  substance  of  what  is  said  in 
her  letter.  He  further  tells  me,  « Cadell  informed  me  some 
weeks  ago,  date  28di  Sept.,  that  a  hundred  copies  of  the  ser- 
mons did  not  remain,  and  I  know  that  number  has  since  been  di- 
minished.'    This,  I  own,  is  beyond  my  reckoning.      H.  B. 

spent  a  few  days  at  H ,  pleasantly  enough.     *  At  our  first 

meeting,  Mr.  C immediately  began  to  talk  to  me  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  friend's  book ;  he  could  go  along  with  him  as 
far  as  he  went ;  but  his  wants  were  not  met,  not  sufficiently  evan-  - 
gelical.  Good  soul !  he  abounds  in  fine  tempers,  and  openness 
of  disposition.  But  he  is  a  perfect  enthusiast,  and  how  should  he 
be  otherwise  ?  His  love  for  goodness  simply,  I  dare  venture  to 
think,  draws  him  not  unfrequently  into  the  class  of  men,  who 
may  say  with  truth,  decipimur  specie  recti.     With  all  his  faults, 

♦  The  Rev.  George  Madder,  Precentor  of  Emly,  one  of  Bishop  Jvbb^  fcllow- 
luborors,  during  hia  residenoe  in  Cashcl.  . .  Ed. 
t  ^c«  Appendix,  No.  U. 
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however,  one  cannot  but  esteem  him.'  This  is  a  candid  esti- 
mate :  I  verily  believe  it  also  is  a  just  one. 

There  is  a  veiy  kind  little  P.  S.  by  Mr.  S ,  which,  also,  I 

am  tempted  to  transcribe.  With  perfect  honesty,  he  clearly  over- 
rates. '  I  owe  you  an  apology,  for  so  long  omitting  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  kind  and  valuable  present :  and  although 
1  object  to  the  proposition,  that  evil  may  be  neutralized  by  a  fa- 
vorable issue,  yet  it  has  fidlen  out,  that,  through  thb  improper  de- 
lay, an  opportunity  has  been  given  me  of  formmg  a  better  esti- 
mate g(  your  volume.  I  leave  it  to  the  critical  taste  of  compe- 
tent judges,  to  appreciate  the  just  value  of  the  composition  :  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  true  simphcity,  ac- 
curate statement,  and,  wlutt  is  of  most  consequence,  practical 
utility,  the^  work  has,  with  me,  no  rival  among  the  modems ;  and 
in  profound  reasoning,  and  philosophical  sentiment,  classes  with 
my  good  friend  Butler.  I  do  confess,  whilst  perusing  the  pages, 
I  felt  some  sort  of  desire,  to  have  occasion  to  exercise  the  pow- 
er of  a  censor ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  I  found  your  dexteri- 
ty subjected  my  poor  wit  to  its  dominion.' 

After  all  this,  I  should  have  a  giddy  brain,  had  I  not  too  many 
salutaiy  mementos  of  my  own  weakness,  to  let  me  luxuriate  in 
a  fool's  paradise.  But  I  take  these  matters  to  be  kindly  order- 
ed ;  good  Providence  may  see  fit  thus  to  cheer  and  indemnify 
me,  for  many  painful  hours,  and  davs,  and  nights ;  and,  by 
cheering,  to  encourage  me  in  efforts  after  self-improvement 

You  see  the  whole  county  of  Limerick  is  proclaimed :   no 

disturbances  here  as  yet :  though  Mr.  S declares,  that  the 

people  assemble  nightly  round  his  house ;  probably  to  adminis- 
ter unlawful  oaths.      Major  W disappointed  me  ;    being 

occupied  in  a  change  of  lodging,  and  apprehensive,  too,  that 
the  General  could  not  consent  to  his  being  a  night  absent  from 
quarters. 

Pray  read  a  minute  of  a  conversation,  which  I  send  Miss 
B. ;  also  some  gnomic  verses  extracted  from  Bishop  Ken ;  as 
they  occur  in  a  very  long,  and  sometimes  dull,  epic  of  the  good 
Bishop's,  they  may  have  hitherto  escaped  your  notice :  to  me 
they  seem,  not  merely  the  description,  but  the  effluence,  of  a 
veiy  matured  state  of  Christianity. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  'the  above,  I  finished  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  which  I  enclose  for  your  perusal.  Thus  have  I 
shaken  off  a  weight,  which  has  been  oppressing  me  for  years. 
I  shall  (hank  you,  when  you  have  read  it,  to  seal  it  with  a  black 
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head  seal,  and  get  the  Archhiahop  to  frank  the  envelope.  I 
should  leave  it  to  your  castigatioB,  and  to  your  suppression  if 
you  ^ould  see  fitting,  were  it  not  that  I  could  not  encounter 
the  return  of  that  uneasiness,  which  haunted  me  on  the  score 
of  my  ingratitude,  not  to  mention  die  breach  of  common  po- 
Uteness.  I  must,  therefore,  intreat,  whatever  the  imperfections, 
and  doubtless  they  are  many,  that  you  will  forthwith  dispatch  the 
letter,  with  those  imperfections  on  its  head. 


LETTER  128. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  St.,  Oct.  U.  1816. 
Mr  DKAR  Fribni), 
I  KNOW  you  will  like  to  hear  from  me,  however  little  I  may  be 
able  to  say.      I  lefl  Cashel  on  Thursday  morning,  the  dear 

Archbishop  himself  setting  me  down  at  Littleton.     and 

Whitty  had  been  at  the  Palace  from  Monday.  The  former, 
certainly  not  degenerated  ;  the  latter,  the  same  amiable  creature 
as  ever.  But  he,  poor  fellow }  is  not  welL  I  thought,  as  he 
told  me  his  case,  that  I,  on  selfish  principles,  would  not  give  my 
case  for  his. 

I  was  greatly  gratified  by  your  communication.  I  despatch- 
ed y6ur  letter  for  H.  M.,  only  with  this  difference,  that,  instead 
of  a  head,  which  I  had  not,  I  sealed  it  with  what  I  had,  Hope 
on  an  anchor.  Yours,  however,  took  along  with  it  two  com- 
panions in  another  envelope,  one  from  the  Archbishop,  and 
one  from  me  ;  so  that  H.  M.  will  be  indemnified  (I  rather  vain- 
ly persuade  mvself)  for  your  controversy,  by  our  undiluted 
courtesy.  At  ue  same  time,  you  have  said,  what  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  true.  Only  I  fear  your  and  my  friend,  some  way 
or  other,  has  not  head  to  comprehend  the  coticlusivenBss  of 
your  remarks. 

I  rejoice  at  your  few  words  about  the  Greek  Testament^ 
because  I  am  more  certain  than  words  could  express,  that  you 
cannot  do,  on  this  earth,  a  wiser,  better,  or  happier  thing.  If 
the  soil  of  the  law  could  do  all  that,  which  is  told  us  in  the  first 
Psalm,  for  him  who,  through  delight,  was  planted  in  it,  what 
must  his  attainments  be,  who,  by  a  similar  delight,  is  rooted  in 
the  infinitely  more  fertile  Gospel  1 

That  quality  or  defect,  in  St  Matdiew,  did  not  strike  me,  till 
you  made  the  observation.  I  dare  say  it  is  so.  I  remember 
nothing  which  contradicts  it.     Perhaps  it  was  St.  Matthew's 
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peculiar  vocation  to  record  our  Lord's  discourses ;  and  the 
power  of  mind  best  fitted  for  this  purpose,  namely,  memoiy,  is 
seldom  I  believe  associated,  with  a  power  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion. This  latter  proceeds  from  a  higher  talent.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  saying,  that  *  great  wits  have  short  memories  V 

Poor  Mrs.  T.  Vicars  died  in  the  course  of  last  night,  to 
appearance  wonderfully  prepared  for  her  change.  Amid  other 
more  brilliant  testimonies  to  your  sermons,  this  may  not  be  the 
least  gratifying,  that  you  were  the  instructor  of  this  poor  lady,  in 
the  last  weeks  of  her  life,  and  it  may  be  believed  contributed 
your  part  towards  the  happy  issue. 

I  hope  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  part  of  the  accomplL^mient  of 
your  kind  wish. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  E. 


LETTER  CLXVIL 
To  A,  Knox,  Esq. 

Abingfon  Glebe,  Oct.  24.  1S15. 

Mt  dear  Frieni>, 
Had  not  my  ailments  continued  in  some  considerable  force,  I 
should  sooner  have  answered  your  most  acceptable  account,  of 
your  prosperous  journey,  and  safe  arrival. 

By  this  time,  probably,  the  Archbishop  has  shown  you  Dean 
Magee's  letter.  His  judgment  is  favorable,  far  beyond  expec- 
tation, and  even  lets  down  the  appendix  very  gently.  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  the  enlarged  edition  may  tend  to  bring  him 
over  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Yesterday,  I  received  Dr.  Routh's 
Reliquiae  SacrsB.  It  opens  with  a  very  dignified,  affecting,  and 
beautiful  dedication,  to  the  bishops,  and  presbyters  of  the  Scotch 
episcopal  church ;  which  bespeaks  him  to  be  a  man  with  the 
deepest  veneration  and  love  for  hierarchical  government  itself: 
a  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared  modem  lugh  churchmen  do 
not  greatly  participate.  The  opening  will  1  think  please  you. 
*  Aurea  hoso  primorum  sseculorum  scripta,  misi  ad  vos,  vener- 
andi  Patres,  qui  laude  morum  antiquonlm,  discipline  apostolic®, 
fidei  catholicflB,  floretis.  Sunt  hse  quidem  reliquiae,  fragmenta  taxH 
tum  flebilis  naufragii,  et  humilis  atque  depress®  ecclesiae  monu- 
menta :  sed  eo  etiam  magis  vobis  ofierendee,  quod  et  ipsi  fbrtuna 
minus  prospera  utimini.  De  rebus  vestris  exterbis  non  ita  valde 
laboro,  seu  prsedia  perdita  et  dispersa  sunt,  seu  dignitates  et 
pompa  ssecuii  ablat»  ;  hoc  enim  parum  est :  sed  no  bilissimam 
gentem,  religioiiis  cultricem  caeteroquin  ega^gtani,  a  pristina  sua 
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di  visftDi  esse  hierarchiaf  ac  acindi  a  coinmuoione  vestra,  Patres 
venerandit  nemo  est  omnium  cum  christianis  quidem  anCiquis 
sentientium  quin  doleat.' 

In  the  preface*  he  quotes  the  canon  of  1 571 .  Also,  Y incentius 
Lirinensis.  He  shows  that  those  foreigners,  who  vilify  chris- 
tian antiquity,  not  only  neglect  and  deride  the  fathers,  but  even 
attack  the  Scripture  itself;  describing  its  books  as  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  denying  that  they  contain  a  rule  of  faith  ;  and  reduc- 
ing all  necessary  belief,  to  the  bare  and  diy  Umits  of  moral  pre- 
cepts. *  An  isti  sint  ex  animo  christiani,'  says  he,  *  baud  quaeso : 
ita  esse,  quamobrem  debeant,  ex  principiis  scilicet,  qu»  ipsi  si- 
bi  potuerint,  idoneam  satis  causam  reperire  non  possunt'  He 
states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  *  in  numerum  dogmatum  fundamenta- 
lium,  sive  veritatum  praecipuarum  ad  sancte  pieque  vivendum 
efficacium,  et,  ad  salutem  eternam  pertinentium,  (cujus  quidem 
generis  capita  fidei  quin  existant,  fieri  non  potest,)  nulla  omnino 
placita  referenda  esse,  nisi  quee,  cum  ex  S.  Scriptura  probari, 
turn  ex  antiqusB  scholse  Christi  monimentis,  testibus  quidem  non 
originibus  vel  auctoribus  veritatis,  firmari  queant.'  I  might 
quote  much  more,  but  those  specimens  are  enough  to  show, 
how  much  Dr.  Routh  agrees  with  us.  The  book  seems  to  be 
edited  in  a  masterly  and  scholar-like  style  ;  and  would  appear 
to  give  promise  of  a  school  in  England,  that  will  apply,  to  the 
emendation  and  elucidation  of  christian  antiquity,  those  princi- 
ples of  just  criticism,  which  have  been  unfolded  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  last  century.  A  school,  altogether  different  from 
that  of  Michaelis  and  Marsh. 

And  now,  to  turn  to  a  different  subject,  I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised,  in  reading  some  of  Venn's  sermons.  Considering 
ndiose  son,  and  whose  associate  he  was,  he  freed  himself  in  a 
wondrous  degree  from  doctrinal  trammels.  I  grant,  he  some- 
times uses  phrases  (though  but  rarely)  that  we  must  dislike ; 
and  sometimes  one  part  of  a  discourse,  from  crude  theology  in- 
termingling, may  rather  contradict  another  part.  But,  on  the 
wjiolot  in  no  modem  sermon  writer  have  I  yet  discovered,  so 
many  coincidences  with  ray  own  way  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  m^  judgment,  the  Christian  Observer 
did  not  choose  the  best  specimens.  To  judge  &irly,  we  must 
look  through  the  sermons  for  ourselves ;  and  read  the  sermons 
also,  which  we  select,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  greatly  wish 
you  to  read  over  the  three  discourses,  which  I  shall  get  the  book 
and  refer  to :  .  .  *  The  Happiness  of  Heaven',  Vol.  ii.  p.  47. ; 
« John  the  Baptist's  Office  and  Preaching',  Vol.  ii.  p.  66. ;  and 
*'  On  Halting  m  Religion',  Vol.  i.  276.  These  sermons  I  have 
been  reading,  none  of  them  without  drawback,  but  none  of  them 
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without  very  sincere  pleasure.  What  you  say  of  poor  Mrs.  T. 
v.,  affords  a  more  solid  satisfaction,  than  the  highest  literary  or 
theological  eulogium  could  he.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  which,  we 
may  humhly  hope,  will  increase,  and  not  diminish.  I  find,  that 
our  excellent  friend  Mrs.  H.  Thornton,  is  rapidly,  but  most 
peacefully  sinking  into  the  grave.  .  .       '  enclosed  me  a 

most  affecting  letter  from  Miss to  Miss .     It  exhibits 

a  truly  edifying  picture  of  the  triumph  of  religion,  over  the  most 
afnictive  of  all  trials,  which  can  happen  to  Ske  truly  good.  A 
MS.  sermon  of  J.  D.'s  has  been  poor  Mrs.  H.  T.'s  nightly  com- 
forter. There  was  in  it  (you  may  recollect  our  hearing  it  to- 
gether) a  moonlight  scene,  and  a  description  of  the  glorified 
body.  The  cast  of  it  is  highly  imaginative ;  and,  very  likely,  a 
body  not  its  own  may  be  supplied  to  such  a  discourse,  by  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mrs.  H.  T.,  in  the  near  and  unclouded  pros- 
pect of  a  ha^y  eternity.  The  circumstance  must  be  truly  grat- 
ifying to  J.  D.,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it 

l^ether  well  or  ill,  I  make  it  a  point  not  to  omit  some  daily 
lection  of  the  Gr.  Test :  it  oflen  happens  that  I  read  drily,  that 
is,  with  little  enjoyment,  and  small  power  of  placing  myself  in  the 
scriptural  group.  But  still  I  go  on.  Some  one  of  the  fathers 
has  observed,  that  reading  of  the  Scripture,  though  sometimes 
apparently  unproductive  at  the  time,  it  it  be  honestly  pursued, 
unll  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  its  fniits. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  129. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawson  8t,  OtL  28.  1815. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  PERSUADE  myself  you  will  like  to  hear  from  me,  be  the  matter 
commumcated  more  or  less.     It  cannot  be  much  at  this  present 
sitting,  as  I  have  only  one  hour,  between  me,  and  the  closing  of 
the  post  office. 

On  Saturday,  a  third  Sunday  reading  from  your  sermons  ap- 
peared in  the  Fanner's  Journal.  I  have  secured  them  all  for 
you ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  publication  terminates,  I  will  send 
them  altogether.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  great  skill  (1 
should  rather  say  good  judgment)  is  shown  in  the  selection ;  die 
last  two  readings  being  taken,  not  from  your  popular,  but  from 
your  clerical  sermons.    It  strikes  me,  however,  at  the  moment. 
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that  there  may  be  design  in  this,  perhaps  justified  by  the  great 
proportion  of  clergjonen,  throughout  Ireland,  who  take  die  Far* 
mer's  Journal. 

When  I  called  for  it  to-day,  there  was  one  of  the  proprietOTB, 

a  Mr.  E D— ,  in   Porter's  shop.      He  of  course  did 

not  know  my  special  motive ;  and  began  to  talk  to  me,  as  if  I 
had  purchased  die  paper  from  general  interest  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  undeceive  him.  He  spoke  of  writers  on  wheel  car- 
riages, who,  in  his  opinion,  are  writing  over  people's  heads.  I 
dare  say  he  is  right  enough.  But  when  he  asked  my  opinion  of 
the  Sunday  rea£ngs,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  praised  the  last 
three,  he  said, '  I  am  sure  Mr.  Jebb  does  not  write  over  people's 
heads ;  there  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  him.'  I  confess  I 
heard  this  with  pleasure.  Whether  he  spoke  from  knowledge 
of  the  volume,  or  merely  of  the  readings  in  the  Journal,  I  do  not 
know,  and  did  not  at  the  moment  think  of  inquiring.  The  edi- 
tor is  a  Mr.  L ,  a  barrister. 

Yesterday  I  met  ■  at  Christ-church ;  and  never  before  did 
he  speak  to  me  with  such  warmth,  as  he  showed  on  die  subject 
of  your  sermons.  It  really  gratified  me  to  see,  that  there  was 
probably  not  one  on  earth  who  was  more  pleased  with  your 
sermons,  than  he  who  it  was  desirable  Aould  be  most  pleased. 

Poor  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton,  whose  illness  I  suppose  you 
know  of,  has  finished  her  course.     I  am  told  she  has  committed 

her  children  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I .     The  latter  fact  I  heard 

from  Miss  B ,  on  Saturday.     The  account  of  her  death 

arrived  this  day. 

This  day  a  young  friend  of  mine*  just  come  from  India, 
breakfasted  with  me.  I  asked  him  various  questions  about  chris- 
tian missionaries.  And  he  clearly  explained  the  necessaiy  un- 
productiveness of  all  such  measures,  until,  as  he  said,  a  way  is 
opened,  through  some  political  revolution.  This  agrees  with 
all  my  preconceptions.  I  conceive  we  must  gain  the  rulers,  by 
exhibitmg  a  case,  which  will  speak  for  itseu.  And'  we  must 
prepare  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  by  purifjring  and  simpli- 
fying the  matter  to  be  communicated.  I  must  stop,  or  run  the 
chance  of  lateness. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Kkox. 

VOL.    II.  28 
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LETTER  CXLVm. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Oct.  90.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  BAD  a  most  pleasant  letter  from  my  brother.     No  one  can 
enter  more  fully  or  warmly,  than  he  does,  into  the  business  of 
the  appendix.  ^ 

Mr.  I — ^  wrote  me  a  very  interesting  and  affecting  account, 
of  the  last  days,  and  the  last  moments,  of  Mrs.  H.  Thornton's 
exemplary  life.  The  family  are  all  well,  and  at  Battersea  Rise, 
where  they  are  to  continue  their  residence.  The  care  of  the 
girls  is* entirely  entrusted  to  him  and  Mrs.  I——;  that  of  the 

boys,  is  committed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  J.  T ,  the  two 

'^         B,  and  Mr.  I^— -.     The  last-mentioned  begs  to  be  kindly 


remembered  to  you. 


Ever  most  truly  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CXLIX. 

To  A.  Knox,  E$q. 

Abingtan  Glebe,  Dec.  8.  1815. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Since  our  letters  crossed  upon  the  road,  I  have  often  wished  to 
thank  you,  for  your  just  and  sound  observations  on  the  Ob- 
server. But  there  were  obstacles  by  me  insuperable.  A  most 
tiying  season  ;  a  long  interval  since  my  downright  illness,  and 
a  consequent  accumulation ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  inevita- 
ble and  total  exclusion  from  all  society,  and  absence  of  aU  ex- 
hilaration ;  these,  altogether,  so  weighed  me  down,  that  I  was 
unequal  to  all  exertion  ;  and,  least  of  all,  equal  to  letter  writing, 
which,  with  me  at  least,  demands  some  elasticify  of  mind,  and 
some  flow  of  spirits  ;  an  elasticity  and  a  flow,  which  I  should 
be,  perhaps,  raflier  less  than  man,  to  possess  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Were  I,  indeed,  more  of  the  animal,  and  less  of 
the  intellectual  being,  I  might  thrive  and  fatten  like  multitudes 
around  me.  . .  So  far  I  had  written  with  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing, that  we  might  hope  for  a  peaceflil  winter  in  this  district, 
which  had  been  quite  undisturbed.     But,  within  these  five  min- 
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utes,  I  leara,  that  my  neighbor  Mr. has  had  his  com  last 

night  maliciously  burned,  although  within  a  stone's  cast  of  a  mil- 
itary station  in  the  village.  This  took  place  but  a  little  mile 
from  this  house,  which  is  far  more  defenceless  in  every  respect ; 
and  it  is,  but  too  probably,  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The 
grand  consolation  is,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of' Him,  who, 
whether  we  live,  or  whether  we  die,  careth  for  those,  who  en- 
deavor to  serve  him  faithfully. 

You  have  heard  of  poor  Lady  B *s  loss.     She  bears  it 

like  herself.  And  one  cannot  help  feehng  grateful,  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  elder  children.  My  brother  is  threatened  with 
a  severe  affliction :  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter  :  such  a  child 
of  her  years  I  never  knew.  Two  letters  of  his  I  cannot  resist 
enclosing.  They  surely  bespeak  a  mind  most  solidly  religious. 
When  you  have  read,  reinclose  them,  for  I  wish  to  preserve 
such  comfortable  documents. 

There  has  been  a  great  call  for  my  sermons.  The  Archbi- 
shop writes  that  London  has  been  searched,  and  that  Hatchard 
says  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  new  edition.  I 
am  ready,  but  my  booksellers  are  absolutely  careless .;  not  once 

have  I  heard  from  them,  nor  can procure  an  answer  to 

my  inquiries.  If  they  remain  much  longer  thus  unsatisfactory, 
I  must  break  with  them,  and  entrust  the  woik  to  other  hands. 

I  am  ill  able  to  proceed :  at  present  but  convalescent  from 
a  smart  attack,  which  came,  at  lenffthj  this  week.     The  intelli- 
gence of  this  morning,  coupled  wi£  the  dreadful  outrages  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  has  greatly  shaken  my  nerves. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CL. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Dec.  12.  1816. 

My  dear  Friend, 
My  last  letter,  I  fear,  may  have  pained  you :  if  so,  indictum 
volo  :  not,  indeed,  that  I  can  pretend  my  situation  to  be  exempt 
from  sore  trials,  especially  my  constitution  considered.  But 
still,  I  can  look  around  and  abroad  on  the  severer  trials  of 
those,  who  peiiiaps  have  less  merited,  if  not  less  needed  them, 
than  myself:  and  thus  looking,  I  feel  enabled,  and  thankful 
that  I  am  enabled,  to  kiss  the  rod ;  convinced,  that  either  the 
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tiial  will  be  removed,  when  the  purpose  is  effected ;  or  that,  if 
the  trial  be  continued  to  the  end,  it  may  and  must  be  needful  to 
the  end.  But  the  end  of  what  1  A  point  in  the  expanse  of 
eternity. 

The  bnming  of  which  I  told  you,  narrowly  threatened  Mr. 

■  ^s  dwelling-house.     There  can,  I  fear,  be  no  doubt  it  was 
malicious :  I  do  not,  however,  fear  for  myself. 

Did  you  hear  that  our  amiable  young  friend  H  B 

hod  been  very  ill  ?  By  my  last  letter  from  Mrs.  H.  B^  I  rejoic- 
ed to  find  he  was  recovering.  ~  She  writes  like  a  truly  wise  and 
pious  christian.  I  widi  you  would  write  a  few  lines  to  him :  it 
would  be  a  great  consolation  and  support.  In  her  last  letter,  she 
says,  *  None  of  his  friends  have,  I  believe,  occupied  a  greater 
share  of  his  attention,  during  his  illness,  than  yourself  and  Mr. 
Knox.  And  the  principles  and  sentiments,  which  conversation 
or  letters  have  developed,  have  recurred  to  his  mind,  as  a  source 
of  pleasure,  and  a  system  of  truth,  according  most'  harmonious- 
ly with  the  soul  and  destiny  of  man,  and  undeniably  coiroborat- 
ed  by  every  moment's  experience.'  This  surely  is  well  cc»i- 
ceived,  and  equally  weU  expressed.  I  trust  it  may  please  God 
to  spare  this  good  young  man*  Tou  have  not  upon  this  earth 
two  more  cordial  pupib,  than  himself  and  Ins  wife. 

I  must  now  break  off.     My  most  grateful  thanks,  and  most 
affectionate  regards,  to  our  invaluable  friend,  Mrs.  P.  L.  T. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  130. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Bellevue,  D«c.  14.  1815. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  RETURN  with  thanks  and  pleasure  the  two  letters  from  your 
brother.  They  are  as  good  as  they  can  be,  and  wonderfully  fit- 
ted to  cheer  you,  under  3ie  weaknesses  to  which  it  pleases  provi- 
dence to  make  you  liable.  I  dare  say  you  feel  such  a  commu- 
nication, at  such  a  tune,  in  the  light  in  whidi  1  am  putting  it 
There  is  some  reason  in  the  view  of  omniscient  wisdom,  why 
you  should  continue  under  suffering ;  but  it  is  intended  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  you  should  not  be  comlbrUess ;  and  the  comfort 
comes  in  that  solid  way,  which  makes  itself  be  felt,  in  spite  of 
bodily,  or  even  intellectual  depression.  It  comes  home  to  the 
mind,  and  unites  with  the  life  which  never  dies.    I  sincerely 
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hope  the  stroke  will  he  averted,  and  that  the  feelings  excited  in 
the  moment  of  alarm,  maj  never  fall  away.  Mrs.  L.  was  as 
much  pleased  with  them  as  myself. 

I  must  not  add  another  word,  but  may  you  grow  better,  and 
be  kept  safe. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Ejiox. 


LETTER  CLI. 
To  A.  Knox^  E$q. 

Abington  Glebe,  Jan.  8.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  appearance  of  a  letter  with  your  seal  and  superscription,  is 
always  cheering  to  me :  but  that  of  last  Saturday  was  particu- 
larly cheering,  at  once  giving  me  to  see,  that,  in  defiance  to  a 
trying  season,  your  health  is  gaining  cround,  and  to  hope  that 
you  will  be  a  better  correspondent  trom  Dawson-street,  than 
from  the  fairy  land.  Indeed,  if  ^ou  could  witness  the  tenor  of 
my  days,  and  could  see  what  a  stimulus  and  cordial  your  letters 
are,  you  would  then  write  frequently.  I  do  not  now  speak  the 
language  of  repining  or  complaint,  but  of  simple  fact. 

You  are  anxious  to  know  about  me ;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
anxious  to  make  my  way  through  a  dull  story,  and  escape  from 
it.  Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  you  in  Cashel,  thou^ 
seldom  severely  ill,  I  have  never  been  completely  well ;  for  the 
most  part  laboring  under  indiposition,  which,  perhaps,  had  it 
been  more  severe,  would  have  been  less  depressing.  Add  to 
this,  a  degree  of  monastic  seclusion  from  all  society,  good  or 
bad,  which,  even  in  this  remote  spot,  I  never,  for  so  long  a  time, 
equally  experienced ;  spirits  often  affected,  and  weighed  down, 
by  the  horrors  of  our  troubled  country  ;  teazing,  embarrassing, 
and  uncomfortable  details,  daily  growing  out  of  my  relation  to 
the  poor  barbarians  of  this  parish ;  bjx6  a  necessity,  never  before 
equally  felt,  of  practising  the  most  minute  economy.  These 
ingredients,  put  together,,  may  convey  some  notion  of  my  out- 
ward manner  of  being. 

There  is,  however,  on  the  other  side,  a  brighter  prospect ;  to 
which  the  mind  turns,  when  the  animal  spirits  will  admit. 
There  are  many  blessings  ;  many  more  than  I  deserve,  which 
it  were  ingratitude  and  folly,  not  to  feel,  and  to  ei\ioy.  Among 
these,  doubtless,  are  the  very  trials,  which,  at  times,  depress,  but 
do  not  overwhelm.     Indeed,  I  have  the  most  rooted  conviction, 
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that  tkere  is  not  a  particle  of  sufTering,  uncommissioned  for  my 
real  benefit.     It  sometimes  occurs  to  me,  that,  in  mj  course, 
there  may  be  special  necessity  of  trying  back,  in  order  to  deepen 
principles,  which  may  have  been  rather  superficially  traced; 
perhaps,  even,  to  convert  theories  into  realities.     1  know  not 
whether  I  may  not  make  my  meaning  clearer,  by  employing  one 
or  two  familiar,  and  self-devised  analogies,     nhen  a  boy  at 
college,  in  the  course  of  preparing  for  my  first  mathematical 
examination,  I  took  considerable  pains  to  investigate  for  myself, 
and  to  learn  fix>m  others,  many  theorems,  deducible  firom  the 
propositions  of  Euclid,  but  not  contained  in  the  book.     One  mis- 
chief was,  that,  in  my  eagerness  afler  things  not  required,  I  neg- 
lected things  indispensable  :  and,  while  somewhat  at  home  in  re- 
condite conclusions,  at  preparatory  lecture  I  was  found  lamenta- 
bly deficient  in  the  plain  and  simple  propositions :  but,  thus  taught 
my  error,  I  set  doggedly  to  work,  during  the  two  or  three  days 
in  my  power ;  and  not  only  escaped  disgrace,  but  acquired  credit, 
by  doing  at  the  last,  what  I  'should  have  done  at  the  first.     With 
thL§  little  fact,  I  would  connect  a  tendency,  which  I  cannot  avoid 
observing  in  my  own  nature :  namely,  that,  when  a  matter  try- 
ing to  my  temper,  or  disposition,  is  suddenly  proposed,  or  pre- 
sented, the  first  movement  is,  frequently,  not  what  I  can  delib- 
erately -approve  ;  it  often  requires,  and  I  am  thankfiil^  it  commcm- 
ly  receives,  immediate  revision  and  rectification.     The  a|:^lica- 
tion  is  easy  and  obvious.     At  college,  I  was  obliged  to  tiy  back 
in  mathematics.     Through  daily  life,  I  am  obliged  to  tiy  back 
in  minor  morals.     And,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  of  all  concerns, 
divine  Providence  ma^  be  kindly,  though  painfully,  teaching  me 
to  try  back  also.     If  there  be  no  royal  way  m  mathematics, 
much  less  in  Christianity.     It  is  an  antiquated  metaphor,  but 
not,  therefore,  the  less  true,  that  strong  principles,  like  old  oaks, 
are  more    firmly  rooted,  by  the  tempests  that  assail  them. 
Much  that  I  have  heard  from  you,  much  that  I  have  read  in 
books,  was  closely  grasped   by  my  understanding,  and  cordially 
relished  by   my  affections  :    it  cannot,  surely,  be  questioned, 
that,  to  be  wrought  into  habit,  and  identified  with  our  spontane- 
ous movements,  the  very  best  truths  need  the  accompaniment, 
not  only  of  gracious  influence,  but  of  providential  discipline. 
That  trials  have  lately  seemed  to  increase,  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal either  from  myself  or  you  :  but,  may  there  not  be  a  wise, 
and  seasonable  adjustment,  in  their  being  sent  at  a  time,  when, 
fit>m  authorship  rather  successfijl  than  otherwise,  and  from  a  re- 
ception, on  the  whole,  very  flattering,  in  my  late  trip  to  Eng- 
land, I  might,  perhaps,  be  in  no  smaU  degree  of  moral  danger  ? 
But  however  dkse  matters  may  be,  of  this  I  am  stead^tly 
assured,  that  the  fault  must  be  deeply  and  entirely  my  own,  if 
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any  bitter  ingredients,  which  are  mingled  in  my  cup,  do  not,  in 
the  end,  pr<xiuce  competent  and  comfortable  healthfulness  and 
enjoyment.  You  desired  that  I  should  speak  about  myself; 
and  I  have  spoken  with  a  witness !  But  I  am  in  safe  and  tender 
hands.  If  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  you  will  bear  with  my  fool- 
ishness ;  if  erroneously,  you  will  correct  my  error.  And  thus, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which,  pent  up,  and  brooded  over,  might 
be  pernicious,  when  whispered  in  the  ear  of  friendship,  will 
become  salutary,  if  not  deUghtful. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  oflfer  about  the  Reviews.  Mine 
had  been  kept  back ;  but  1,  too,  wrote,  learned  the  cause,  appli- 
ed to  Mr.  Tho.  Orde  Lees,  and  am  supplied  by  him.  Yet  he, 
too,  has  made  a  mistake,  which  I  have  put  in  a  course  of  recti- 
fication. Last  night  brought  two  Eclectics,  and  two  Christian 
Observers  ;  but  no  British  Critic.  In  looking  over  Articles  last 
night,  I^  could  not  but  feel  seriously,  that  matters  seem  drawing 
nearer  to  a  crisis.  The  Eclectic  speaks  out  in  a  bolder  tone 
than  ever:  and  it  manifestly  feels,  that,  in  the  establishment 
itself,  dissenterism  has  allies ;  for  what  other  construction  can 
we  put  on  the  saying,  that  *  the  political  advantage  which  a 
clergyman  possesses,  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  that  attach 
many  excellent  men  to  the  church,  as  a  sphere  for  more  command- 
ing influence.'  Remove,  then,  this  political  advantage :  reduce 
their  sphere  of  commanding  influence  to  narrowbounds  :  and  then, 
excellent  men  will  account  liturgy,  and  creeds,  and  episcopacy, 
and  communion  with  the  church  of  past  ages,  and  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  our  goodly  heritage,  very  weak  and  unattractive  pleaa 
to  attach  them  to  the  church.  They,  too,  will  then  outwardly 
consort  with  the  motley  crew,  which  they  now  inwardly  approve ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  church  could  well  spare  them.  But  do 
they,  i.  e.  the  dissenters,  dream  of  removing  this  p<Jitical  ad- 
vantage, and  contracting  this  ample  sphere  ?  Let  me  Eclectic 
Reviewer  answer.  *  The  question,  then,  may  constitutionally  be 
agitated,  .  .  how  far,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  an 
establishment,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
be  chargeable  with  so  heavy  an  impost,  in  addition  to  their  own  vol- 
untary contributions  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  objects  the  es- 
tablishment was  designed  to  answer.'  But  do  they  absdutely 
threaten  the  agitation  of  this  question  ?  Ecce  iterum  Crispmus  ! 
*'  The  Bible  Society  may,. from  the  opposition  of  so  large  a  ni^ority 
of  the  clergy,  prove  the  occasion  of  danger  to  the  church,  n  e  al- 
lude to  the  probable  influence  of  their  c<mduct,  on  the  Opinions  of 
the  nation ;  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  will  of  ^e  nation  to  become 
law.  In  other  words,  we  allude  to  the  possibilihr  of  its  being,  at 
length,  more  generally  perceived,  that  the  sort  of  connexion  now 
subsisting,  between  the  state,  and  the  episcopal  church  of  England, 
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no  longer  answers  tiie  purpose,  for  which,  we  may  presume,  it 
was  originally  designed ;  and  that  neither  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, nor  the  ends  of  good  government,  are  benefited  by  a  na- 
tional establishment.  To  what  constitutional  modifications  of 
the  present  order  of  things  in  the  episcopal  church,  this  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  our  representatives  and  legislators  might 
lead,  we  presume  not  to  form  a  conjecture.  They  would  cer- 
tainly h&  of  a  nature  to  leave  the  civil  rights  and  possessions 
(civU  possessions !  i.  e.  (see  the  preceding  quotation)  their  pri- 
vate property  as  citizens,  not  their  ecclesiastical  property  as  par- 
sons) untouched :  they  would  have  no  influence  on  the  purity 
of  the  episcopal  succession  (i.  e.  episcopacy  would  be  gra- 
ciously tolerated :)  they  would  not  affect  the  moral  claims  of  the 
church ;  they  would  divest  it  only  of  civil  authority  m  matters  of 
religion' .  .  (i.  e.  they  would  not  persecute ;  they  would  only  revo- 
lutionize. )  Is  not  here  a  goodly  result  of  Bible  Societies,  afid  Par- 
liamentary religionism  ?  (See  Eclectic  Review,  pp.  56.61.58.) 
And  then  compare  Christian  Observer,  p.  740.  *  It  is  impossi- 
ble, but  that  an  ill  opinion  must  attend  the  churchmen's  ef- 
forts against  the  Bible  Society ;  and  that  opinion,  widely  dis- 
seminated through  the  country,  may,  doubtless,  be  productive  of 
very  serious  consequences.'  This  is  the  text  given,  in  the 
Christian  Observer  for  November.  I  have  already  adduced  the 
comment,  from  the  Eclectic  Review  for  January. 

The  Christian  Observer,  you  see,  has  acknowledged  your  pa- 
per. I  am  sure  they  wUl  print  iL  But,  should  my  suretyship 
be  fallacious ;  should  it  not  appear  in  the  next  NunU>er,  I  agree 
you  ought  to  reclaim  it. 

My  dear  litde  niece  is  better  ;  but  still  great  apprehension  is 

entertained.     As  to ,  I  have  the  comfort  to  think  that  he 

is  in  an  excellent  state  of  mind  and  heart :  whatever  he  once 
takes  up,  he  commonly  takes  up  soundly,  soberly,  and  perma- 
nently. When  well  enough  to  read  at  all,  I  begin  the  morn- 
ing with  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  regular  order ; 
in  other  respects,  I  cannot  report  much  intellectud  progress ; 
and,  even  in  this,  I  often  r6gret  that  I  am  cold  and  spiritless. 
The  very  regret,  however,  is  somewhat ;  and  malady  makes  me 
odd  and  spiridess  in  odier  matters  too.  Tet,  I  do  not  wish  to 
flatter  myself  neither :  some  uneasiness,  ttiough  it  were  without 
just  foundation,  is  surely  safer,  than  much  comfort,  with  any 
likelihood  of  self-deception. 

Ever,  niv  dear  Friend, 

Most  cordially  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Jebk. 
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LETTER  131. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawgon  St.,  Jui.  12.  13.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop,  enclosing 

two  small  sheets  of  a  letter  from to  him,  part  of  which  the 

Archbishop  thinks  may  be  interesting  to  you.  I  have  been  my^ 
self  acquainted  with  &e  schism  referred  to,  and  I  wonder  I  &d 
not  think  of  mentioning  it  to  you.  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  in 
Dublin,  I  should  have  mentioned  it     But  I  explained,  and  you 

will  understand,  why  I  should  be  negligent  at  n .     I  really 

could  not  help  smilmg  to  find  the  identical  case  (both  cause  and 

effect)  descnbed  so  literally  by ,  who  writes  from  Lord 

' 's  where,  it  seems,  the  same  inconvenience  is  suffered. 

He  says,  *  I  have  intended  to  write  to  you  every  day,  for  the 
lost  four  or  five  days  ;  and  I  have  been  continuaUy  prevented 
from  so  doing,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  at  which  the  let- 
ters were  to  be  sent  off;  one  day  they  have  been  despatched  at 
one  hour,  and  another  day  at  another.'     The  only  thing  which 

abates  this  uncertainty  at  B is,  that  they  are  not  sent  off 

at  all. 

I  think  it  right  to  give  you  the  entire  passage.  *  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  been  disposed  more  than  once  to  regret,  that 
circumstances  had  rendered  it  unadvisable  for  you  to  visit  this 

place.     I  do  think  you  would  have  found in  ell  respects 

more  conformed  to  your  views,  than  your  previous  acquaintance 
with  him  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.  He  certainly  strikes 
me  as  much  altered,  with  regard  to  his  views  both  of  church 
government  and  politics.  There  has  been,  you  know,  a  great 
secession  from  the  church.     Among  those  who  have  dissented, 

and  who .  amount  to  about  fifteen,  are  some  of  the s  and 

s  :  those  of  them  who  were  in  orders,  have  given  up  thehr 

preferments ;  and  those  who  were  laymen,  have  ceased  to  at- 
tend the  church.      This  event  has  evidently  created  a  very 

strong  sensation ;  and  led  many  of 's  way  of  thinking,  to 

enter  into  a  closer  bond  of  union  with  the  church.  The  atten- 
tion which  ministers  have  paid  of  late  to  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  has  also  made  a  very  visible  impression.  A  large 
number  of  the  conscientious  evangelical  clergy,  have  been  led, 
by  &e  same  circumstance,  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  compact,  to 
preach,  more  than  they  formerly  have  done,  upon  practical  sub- 
jects.' 

VOL.  II.  24 
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I  confess,  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  wisdom,  which  shall  be 
thus  forced  upon  the  evangelicals.  Individuals  may  receive  in- 
struction, but  the  party  urill  be,  what  it  was  before.  It  may  feel 
something  of  fAetafisleia  but  (I  conceive)  nothing  of  fieraroia. 
This  is  shown  by  Uie  milk-and-water  remedy,  to  which  they  are 
resorting,  *  preaching  more  than  they  formerly  have  done,  on 
practical  subjects.'  That  is,  not  reviewing  their  principles,  to 
see  whether  some  worm  might  not  lie  concealed  at  the  root ; 
not  reconsidering  their  language,  to  ascertain  whether  they  mi^t 
not  sometimes  be  liable,  to  *  speak  unadvisedly  with  th^r  lips  ;' 
but,  leaving  all  of  this  kind  as  it  was,  merely  to  dash  dieir  ex- 
ternal waU  of  enclosure,  with  a  fresh  moral  compost,  of  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  what  are  the  component  parts. 

Since  I  began  this,  your  letter  has  reached  me :  I  read  it  with 
sincere  pain,  but  with  solid  pleasure.  I  will  not  go  into  particu- 
lars ;  but  this,  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  think  more  deeply  ri^ 
views  could  be  taken  of  a  depressive  set  of  circumstances,  iSuk 
you  take  of  yours*  I  humbly  conceive  it  must  be,  that  rich  con- 
solation shall,  in  God's  good  time,  repay,  what  is  thus  submitted 
^  to ;  and  dius,  in  cordial  purpose,  and  boneet  effort,  turned  to  the 
best  advantage. 

I  am  soTTY  to  agree  with  you,  in  all  your  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  England.  J  hesitated  about  the  import 
of  *  civil,  possessions  ;'  but,  laying  the  whole  together,  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  your  interpretation.  There  is  great  weight  in 
that  e3q[>ression,  *  the  tendencv  of  the  public  will  to  become  law.' 
This  refers  to  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  some 
time  back ;  in  which  the  state  of  Uiings  made  it  indispensable 
for  public  taste  to  be  consulted.  Butj^hould  it  please  God  to 
preserve  peace,  the  disposition,  thus  built  upon,  may  baffle  san- 
guine calculators.  What  Divine  Providence  may  intend,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say ;  but  I  should  think  the  claims  (^turbu- 
lent dissenters  will  be  made,  long  before  thev  are  actucdly  listen- 
ed to.  I  tnistt  before  that  time,  they  will  have  awakened  the 
spirit  of  sober  research,  and  of  deep  principle ;  so  as  that  steers- 
men, adequate  to  a  storm,  shall  have  been  trained,  before  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  the  crisis.  I  do  not  mean,  that  a  temporary 
downfiOl  of  the  church  of  England  will  not  happen.  I,  on  tiie 
contrary,  reckon  upon  nothing  else ;  but  I  thmk  it  is  more  re- 
mote, than  the  phenomena  of  the  moment  would  lead  to  iqypre- 
hend.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  late  inteiference  of  the  dis- 
senters, respecting  the  protestants  in  the  south  of  France,  were 
to  awaken  the  j^ousy  of  Government,  by  showinc  what,  not 
servants,  but  masters  of  all  work,  they  would  be,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  acquire  organization,  or  evince  possession  <^  pow- 
er.   But  how  strange  was  it,  that  the  letter  to  their  secretaries 
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from  Lord  Wellington,  dated  Nov.  28.,  should  be  oi^y  making 
its  appearance  now !  To  suffer  the  first  impressions,  made  by 
their  resolutions,  to  grow,  while  they  had  a  contradictory  doc- 
ument in  their  pocket,  would  be  like  John  Knox's  device  for  aid 
from  England,  without  offence  to  France.  ^  Send  them  off,' 
said  he,  *  and  then  proclaim  them  as  deserters.' 

If  *  gold  be  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  fiir- 
nace  ^  adversity',  a  valuable  institution,  intended  to  be  made 
still  more  valuable,  is  hkely  to  be  brought  under  an  analogous 
discipline.  I  am  sure  the  church  of  England,  as  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  the  christian  religion,  is,  at  this  <hy,  matchless,  in«point 
of  purity,  consistency,  and  substantial  vitality.  I  am  certain, 
that  to  drink  in  its  full  spirit,  is  to  possess  such  unmixed  excel- 
lence, as  is  not,  elsewhere,  to  be  found  on  earth.  .  But  the  per- 
fection of  the  christian  church  is,  in  my  view,  comparative,  not 
absolute.  I  beUeve  it  is  yet  to  be,  what  it  now  is  not,  and  what 
now  no  church  could  be.  I  believe  our  church  is  now,  what  it 
now  ought  to  be  ;  its  defects,  I  deem  to  be  strictly  providential. 
But  hereafter,  in  some  way  or  other,  religion  must  be  brought 
more  broadly^  impressively,  and  attractively,  into  general,  tuid 
especially  into  juvenile  view.  Bishop  Butler's  desideratum  in 
his  charge,  must,  some  how  or  other,  be  provided  for.  The 
want  of  mis  (I  speak  not  in  a  way  of  blame,  but  in  point  of  fact) 
has  left  the  English  population  in  the  dismal  alternative,  of  brute, 
perhaps  scornful,  impiety,  or  indefinite  sectarianism. 

How  this  point  is  to  be  gained,  might  be  too  bold  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but,  I  repeat,  it  must  be,  or  a  religious  public  is  out  of  the 
question.  Man  is  so  much  an  animal,  as  to  ensure  that  he  will, 
in  general,  think  of  nothing,  which  does  not,  as  it  were,  oblige 
him  to  think  about  it  Religion  does  not  thus,  in  its  own  nature, 
oblige,  as  hunger  or  thirst  obliges ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
made  attractive,  as  the  higher  degrees  of  civilization  are  made 
attractive,  by  adequate  exhibition,  striking  on  the  sensitive  fecul- 
ty.  What  a  wonderful  engine,  in  this  department,  is  the  thing 
called  fashion !  But  the  machinery  is  vast :  public  buildings, 
equipages,  substantial  comforts,  well-dressed  persons,  all  have 
their  share,  in  raising  the  tone  of  civil  character.  Can  religion 
advance,  then,  without  being  similarly,  I  should  say  analogously, 
brought  into  view?  How  £is  may  best  be  done,  I  confess  my 
own  thoughts  are  so  crude,  that  I  do  not  kunent  want  of  room 
for  mentioning  them  now,  in  any  instance.  But  I  will  just  tran* 
scribe  a  short  passage,  from  Fleury's  Meours  des  Chretiens, 
which  I  think  has  a  good  deal  in  it ;  though,  I  must  observe, 
serving  but  very  subordinately  to  my  leading  objects.  *  Les 
saints  ^vdques  des  premiers  si^cles  ^toient  des  Grecs  et  des 
Romains,  souvent  grands  philosophes,  et  toujours  bien  instruitsde 
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toute  sorte  de  biens^ance.  lis  s^avoient  que  I'ordre,  la  grandeor, 
et  la  nettet^  desobjets  ext^rieurs,  excitent  natureUement  des  pen- 
s^es  nobles,  pures,  et  bien  r^gl^es ;  et  que  les  afiections  sui- 
veut  les  pens^es :  mais  qu'il  est  difficile  que  I'^Lme  s'applique 
aux  bonnes  choses,  tandis  que  le  corps  souffire,  et  que  I'imagi- 
nation  est  bless^e.  lis  croyoient  la  pi^t^  assez  importante,  pour 
I'aider  en  toutes  mani^res.' 

I  confess  these  last  words,  suggest  to  my  mind  the  true  key 
(namely,  the  opposite  of  this  feeling),  to  what  has  been  so  much 
cried  up,  as  simplicity  in  the  service  of  God.  They  who  have 
been  most  zealous  on  this  point,  wovdd  not  have  liked  for  them- 
selves, what  they  allotted  to  religion. 

A.  K. 


LETTER  132. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawfloit  8t^  Feb.  2S.  1816. 
Mt  dear  FrI£ND« 
«  4IF  «  »  «  » 

I  MET,  a  few  days  since,  a  new  and  respectable  testimony,  to 
our  view  of  the  church  of  England.  Archbishop  King,  dien 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  wrote  remarks  on  a  paper,  published 
by  Peter  Manby,  Dean  of  Deny  ;  who,  in  that  season  of  calcu- 
lation, like  some  others,  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Ring  was 
a  powerful  writer ;  and  had  a  clearer  view  of  that  controversy, 
than  most  who  engaged  in  it  He  does  not  therefore,  like  ChU- 
ling[worth,  plead  for  the  popedom  of  each  private  christian, 
against  the  popedom  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  English  reformation,  and  that  of  all  other 
reformed  communions.     He  accordingly  says, 

^  The  third  difference,  between  the  dissenters'  case  with  re- 

rt  to  us,  and  our  case  in  respect  of  papists,  is  in  the  princi- 
on  which  our  first  reformers  proceeded.  They  did  not  pre- 
tend, as  he  (Manby)  slanders  them  in  his  prefece,  to  justify 
their  separation  (for  they  never  made  any)  by  the  Scriptures 
only,  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  not  only  without,  but  against, 
the  authority  of  the  present  catholic  church.  But,  oh  the  con- 
trary, except  he  mean  by  the  catholic  church,  the  particular 
church  of  Rome  and  her  adherents,  the  catholic  church  was  for 
the  reformers,  as  they  conceived ;  and  the  greater  part  of  visi- 
ble christians*  concurred  with  them  in  their  sense  of  scripture, 

*  Of  course  he  means,  the  greater  part  of  tho  whole  collective  and  continuous 
body  .  •  note  by  Mr.  Knox .  .  Ed. 
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as  to  the  most  material  controversies  between  our  church  and 
Rome.  But  the  true  principles  of  the  Ref<mnation  were  such 
as  these,  that  the  catholic  faith  ought  to  be  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  could  not  reoeiye  additions,  or  grow  by  time  :  that  nothing 
should  be  an  article  of  &ith  to-day,  diat  was  not  yesterday ; 
and  therefore  nothing  was  to  be  reckoned  as  catholic  faith,  but 
what  was  received  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,  according  to 
Yincentius's  rule ;  and  that  nothing  was  thus  catholic,  but  what 
might  be  proved  by  Scripture,  taken  in  that  sense,  which  hath 
not  been  contradicted  by  catholic  fathers.  These  were  the 
principles  of  the  reformers'  faith.' 

King's  answer  to  Manby's  considerations.     London,  1687. 
pp.  30,  31. 

I  hope  to  hear  soon  from  you,  and  am  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Kirox. 


LETTER  CLIL 

To  A,  Knox,  Esq. 

Abiogton  Glebe,  Feb.  27.  1816. 

My  nEAn  Friend, 

*  4t  «  4IF  « 

»  «  «  4IF  4IF 

I  FEEL  quite  easy  about  my  volume  of  sermons.  By  the  efforts 
made  against  it,  I  don't  think  its  sale  will  be  injured,  and,  at 
all  events,  I  rest  assured  its  usefulness  will  not  be  impeded  ; 
for,  so  far  as  I  may  venture  to  judge,  both  from  the  quarters 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  met  acceptance,  and  from  the  kind  of 
good  it  has  already  done,  it  is  fitted,  not  so  much  for  theologi- 
ans (so  called)  of  the  present  day,  whether  hish  church,  or  evan- 
gelic, as  for  persons  of  fair  minds,  cultivated  taste,  and  with  an 
honest  desire  of  spiritual  improvement,  who  have  little  concerned 
themselves  with  existing  controversy.  Among  such,  I  believe, 
the  circulation  has  been  brisk,  and  will  be  rather  considerable. 
And  to  such  persons,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  some  good  has,  even 
already,  been  done.  Within  these  few  days,  I  heard  two  pleas- 
ing little  facts.     Mrs.  R ,  afler  having  been  driven  about  a 

long  while  in  the  channel  by  contrary  winds,  on  her  way  to 
Ei^and,  was  obliged  to  re-land  in  Dublin:  the  only  thing 
which  she  remembered  to  take  out  of  the  ship  with  her,  was  my 
volume ;  which  she  said,  she  concluded  to  be  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing  for  her,  as  she  did  not  recollect  any  thing  more  sub- 
stantial. She  has  since  requested  from  me,  a  list  of  books  of  a 
serious  nature ;  and  as  I  knew  that,  since  the  general's  death, 
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she  had  fmrticularlj  q>plied  to  serious  reading,  I  gladly  complied« 
seoding  a  catalogue  raisonn^,  drawn  up  as  briefly,  yet  compre- 
hensively, as  it  was  in  my  power.  The  other  circumstance  is 
still  more  pleasant  A  Udy  died  lately,  in  the  county  of  Tip> 
perary,  of  a  lingering  complaint ;  during  the  close  of  which,  till 
the  hour  of  death,  she  never  willingly  suffered  my  v<^me  out 
of  her  hands,  except  when  indispensably  obliged  to  do  so. 
This  remarkably  coincides  with  the  case  of  poor  Mrs.  T.  Y. 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Appendix,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  un- 
easiness. Certain  that  it  is  sound,  I  am  equally  certain,  that  it 
must  ultimately  prevail.  The  sooner,  or  die  later,  is  of  very 
minor  consequence.  Do  you  know,  that  the  second  edition  has 
been  published  in  London  more  than  a  fortnight?  I  hope  the 
Dublin  booksellers  have  made  their  orders ;  for  many,  I  believe, 
are  anxious  to  be  supplied.  But  how  could  I  have  so  long 
omitted  saying,  how  much  I  like  the  support  given  us,  by  Arch- 
bishop Kinff !  His  recognition  of  Yincentius  is  greatly  to  die 
purpose,  ui  an^  future  treatise,  I  would  set  myself  particular- 
ly to  defend  this  ^doctor  of  catholic  interpretation.'  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  Lardner  has  doubt- 
less contributed  much,  Maclaine  somewhat  by  his  curt  stigma. 
See  the  Index  of  Mosheim,  who  is  infinitely  more  fair  than  his 
translator. 

I  am  a  little  looking  toward  Dublin  ;  but  without  any  fixed 
time  in  view.  Should  it  please  God  to  remove  my  little  niece, 
I  have  promised  my  brother  to  join  him  forthwith ;  he  said  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  him  and  Mrs.  J.  And  if  the  event 
is  likely  to  take  place,  I  know  he  would  rather  wish  me  not  to 
go,  while  she  lingers.  On  the  other  hand,  should  she  be  likdy 
to  recover,  I  would  go,  probably,  about  the  middle  of  April,  af- 
ter his  circuit  All,  however,  is  now  uncertain.  My  health  has 
been  still  indifferent ;  spirits,  to  use  Bishop  Warburton's  iUus- 
tration,  like  Sancho's  ochre ;  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  in  any 
way.  What  do  you  think  of  my  having  substituted,  last  Sun- 
day,  for  a  sermon,  a  reading-desk  exposition  of  the  gospel  for 
the  day?  I  prepared  myself;  threw  down  a  few  short  hints; 
and  trusted  to  the  occasion  for  words,  which  came  fluently 
enou^  The  people  listened  with  attention,  and  apparent  in- 
terest ;  and  1  am  disposed  to  think  a  continuance  of  iBie  practice 
would  be  useful  to  them.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  useful  to  my- 
self; and  my  situation  in  this  retired  spot,  with  a  very  small 
flock,  may  entitle  me  to  take  liberties,  which  would  not  be  expe- 
dient elsewhere :  I,  too,  can  sometimes  look  to  expediency. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 
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LETTER  CLIII. 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abingtoo  Olebe,  March  89.  1816. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  WRITE  these  lines  to  saj  that  I  long  to  hear  firom  yoo.  For 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  I  have  been  more  busily,  and  mora 
pleasantly  occupied,  than  for  years ;  having  finished,  peihaps 
three  fiflhs  of  my  remarks  on  the  Heb.  distribution  of  the  New 
Testament :  finished,  I  mean,  so  much  of  the  first  copy,  with  a 
view  to  publication,  more  to  my  mind,  and  more  thoroughly  at 
my  ease,  than  I  could  have  dared  to  anticipate  :  the  whole  will 
probably  run  to  300  pages  8vo/ 

In  preaching  to  my  little  flock,  as  I  mentioned,  it  would  also 
seem,  that  I  have  not  been  misemployed.  With  a  little  previous 
ineditation  on  passages  of  Scripture,  before  carefully  read,  and 
somewhat  imprinted,  both  on  mind,  I  trust,  and  heart,  I  am  able 
to  talk  without  hesitation,  in  language  well  arranged,  and  well 
composed,  more  racily,  I  think,  and  not  less  solidly  than  I  could 
write.  It  seems  to  come  home  to  people  more,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  more  profitable  to  myself,  than  Ae  elaborate  prepara- 
tion of  written  discourses. 

I  fear  I  must  not,  for  some  months,  look  towards  Dublin  or 
its  vicinity.  You  will  wonder  at  this  scrawl.  The  fact  is, 
much  writing  has  tired  my  hand  ;  and  pect^iarly  bitter  weather 
has  this  day  affected  my  nerves.  But  my  general  state  is  com- 
fortable. Write  soon,  and  you  will  gnituy  me  deeply. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

John  Jbbv. 


LETTER  CUV. 
To  A.  Knoxj  Esq. 

AbiBgun  Glebe,  April  «.  1816. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
Havino  just  received  the  Reviews,  I  cannot  help  making  you 
pay  postage  for  these  lines,  to  say,  that  opposition  to  ibe  appen* 
dix,  or  non-notice  of  the  sermons,  matters  not  The  sermoo«« 
I  doubt  not,  will  make,  whatever  way  they  deserve  to  make  $ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  appendix,  will,  one  day,  be  ttie  ai^know- 
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tedged  doctrine  of  the  .christian  world.  Cadell  and  Davies  write 
me  word} '  that  they  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  favorahle 
sale  of  the  2d  edition ;  that  they  have  heard  no  opinion  passed 
upon  the  appendix,  and  that  the  Anti-jacobin  stands  too  low  in 
the  public  estimation,  to  deserve  that  attention  should  be  paid, 
to  any  opinion  which  it  may  give.'  The  JSeb.  poetiy  of  the  N. 
T.  draws  near  its  close.  I  have  seldom  been  so  busy ;  and 
therefore  seldom,  on  the  whole,  more  cheerful. 

Cantabit  vacuus :  not  a  shilling  is  to  be  had ;  and  while  times 
continue  as  they  are,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  en- 
counter the  expense  of  moving  to  Dublin.     Mrs.  F is 

nervously  ill,  I  fancy  at  the  thoughts  of  finally  leaving  Dublin ; 
and  wishes  for  her  son  inmiediately  after  £aster ;  so  of  course 
I  let  him  go.  I  am  grateful  to  Providence,  for  being  able  to 
struggle,  as  I  have  done,  against  uninterrupted  solitude,  for  at 
least  six  months  pasU  Perhaps,  indeed,  had  I  had  money 
enough  to  move,  I  might  have  been  rambling,  instead  of  writing 
my  lK>ok.    Thus  all  is  for  the  best 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  133. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

April  8.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HA.VE  been  long  desirous  to  write  to  you,  I  might  ahnost  say 
anxious,  and  particularly  since  I  received  your  last  most  ac- 
ceptable letter.  But  I  have  been  strangely  occupied.  The 
miscellany  of  matters,  which,  during  the  last  week  in  particular, 
left  me  not  one  hour  to  dispose  of,  would  bo  laughable  from 
their  incongruity,  were  it  not  for  the  one  tragical  cause,  which 
had  a  great  share  in  the  disposal  of  my  time,  the  death  of  lady 

.     This  sad  event  affected  our  friends  at so  deeply, 

that  I  dined  there  four  days  successively,  to  do  what  I  could 

toward  keeping  up  Mr. ^'s  spirits,  who,  having  deeply  loved 

his  brother  J.,  and  being  proportionaMy  attached  to  R.,  entered 
deeply  into  all  the  moumnil  consequences,  of  his  losing  one  of 
tiie  best  wives,  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man. 

It  was  evenr  way  an  extraordinary  event.  She  was  beautiful, 
interesting,  of  high  rank,  the  worid  at  her  feet ;  yet,  with  all 
these  flattering  deceits  around  her,  she  determinately  chose  the 
better  part    I  spent  some  days  in  her  company  laist  autumn  ; 
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and  I  thought  I  had  never  met  a  mind  and  heart  more  devoted 
to  a]]  that  was  excellent  There  was  a  solidity  and  a  deter- 
minateness  about  her,  which  equally  astonii^ed  and  delighted 
me.  She  knew  notldng  about  doctrines;  religion  with  her, 
was  a  business  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  judgment 

She  lay  in  during  the  week  before  last,  and  had,  at  first,  the 
best  possible  appearabces ;  but  alarming  symptoms  took  place 
the  thtrd  or  fourUi  day,  and  on  Tuesday  night  last,  her  case  be- 
came hopeless.  Dr.  Clarke  slept  in  the  house ;  toward  morn- 
ing she  sent  for  him  ;  and  when  he  had  felt  her  pulse,  she  said, 
'  jJoctor,  tell  me,  plainly,  do  you  think  I  am  near  my  end  ?  for 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Mr.  ,  and  I  must  receive  the 

sacrament.'  He  told  her  (I  had  all  this  from  himself)  that  she 
was  very  weak  ;  and  that  the  sooner  she  said  or  did  any  thing 
she  wished,  the  better.  She  sent  for  her  husband,  and  spoke 
to  him  for  a  lel^gth  of  time,  earnestly  urging  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  Then  her  brother,  the  Bishop  of  E  , 
who  also  had  staid  die  night,  was  called ;  and  Clarke  told  me 
that  so  awful  and  impressive  a  scene,  as  that  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  never  had  witnessed  in  this  world.  The 
good-hearted  Bishop  was  raised  above  hknself ;  all  present  were 
as  if  on  the  verge  of  the  other  world,  but  she  who  was  actually 
so,  seemed  the  least  agitated  of  the  wholes  She  expressed  thie 
fiiinest  and  brightest  hope  of  heaven ;  and,  as  the  R.  C's  say, 
died  m  the  odor  of  sanctity.  No  death,  for  a  long  time  gave 
so  universal  a  pang ;  and  her  loving  family  are  as  unfei^ied 
mourners,  as  ever  wept  for  a  daughter,  or  a  sister. 

R.  D preached  for  the  orphans  yesterday :  the  best  con- 
ceived, and  best  expressed  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  him.     He 

brought  in  Lady  vejy  well,  and  most  impressively.     He 

acqmtted  himself  beyond  my  reckoning.  I  gave  him  die  text ; 
and  he  declaimed  excellently  upon  it :  '  Come,  ye  children,  and 
hearken  unto  me,  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.' 

I  thought  to  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  have  been  in- 
terrupted ;  and  I  must  either  break  off,  or  not  send  by  this  post. 
Having  told  you  something,  I  prefer  the  former,  and  am 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  April  9.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  had  my  fears,  that,  from  my  silence,  your  fears  may 
VOL.  II.  25 
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have  been  awakened  for  me ;  and  in  truth,  considering  die  na- 
ture of  our  last  conversation,  I  should,  however  invito  Minerva, 
have  said  somewhat  to  you.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  have 
seldom  found  it  less  practicable  to  write,  than  since  mj  return 
home  ;  which  I  attribute  principally  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 

eere.  Tou  will,  however,  be  glad  to  know,  that,  whatever  may 
ve  been  eidier  mj  bodily  or  mental  ailments,  I  have  not  had 
the  least  symptom  of  retuinmg  morbidness.  Should  Providence* 
hereafter,  please  to  call  me  elsewhere,  I  hope  cheeriuUy  to  obey 
the  call :  should  I  be  left  where  I  am,  it  wUl  doubtless  be  more 
advantageous  for  me  that  I  should  so  be  left :  this,  whether  sick 
or  well,  whether  busily  employed,  or  quite  unfit  for  study,  has 
been  my  deliberate  persuasion,  ever  since  my  return  home ;  and 
so  (rvy  #«<{>,  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  be. 

My  mind  has  been  worked  a  good  deal,  since  we  parted,  on 
the  Hebraic  subject :  new  ideas  hove  presented  themselves  to 
me ;  and  rather  a  wide  field  seems  to  open ;  especially  in  the 
department  of  N.  T.  quotations,  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Old :  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  some  valuable  light  may  be 
thrown,  on  die  ^  modes  of  quotation'  of  die  sacred  writers ;  and, 
even  already,  I  have  begun  to  make  some  indigested  collections, 
in  this  branch  of  my  subject  Many  books,  however,  must  be 
consulted,  before  I  see  my  way  clearly ;  enough  however  ap- 
pears, to  satisfy  me,  that  my  projected  work,  if  it  ever  is  to  see 
the  light,  will  come  forward  to  much  greater  advantage,  by  mj 
giving  an  additional  year  to  reading,  excogitation,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  my  plan.  I  have  already  written  to  London  for  some 
indispensable  books  ;  for  the  most  part,  philological  and  critical 
commentators. 

I  am  just  now  under  such  exhaustion,  that  I  cannot  write 
more ;  but  I  am  reaUy  anxious  to  know  how  you  are,  what  you 
are  doing,  how  your  paper  is  proceeding,  and  especially  to  have 
some  of  that  advice  and  counsel,  which  never  ftiils  to  do  me 
good. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  134. 

To  the  jRev.  J.  Jtbh. 

BeUerue,  May  «.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Had  I  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  April  in  Dublin, 
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you  should  have  liad  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  provided  I 
could  use  a  pen.  I  could  not  write  from  hence,  sooner  than  to* 
day.  is  here,  and  occupies  a  good  deal  of  my  time^  cer- 
tainly vevy  pleasantly ;  for  though  we  do  not  affect  to  agree 
with  each  other,  we  so  understand  one  another,  as  to  enjoy  the 
most  comfortable  communication.  J.  D.  and  R.  D.  are  both 
here,  and  as  fbey  add  new  varieties  to  the  difference,  they  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  coalescence ;  for  having  each  his  own 

disagreement  with »  she  less  feels  mine  :  and  it  happens, 

that  many  of  the  ideas  which  I  throw  out,  are  so  approved  by 
them,  as  to  be  the  more  readily  listened  to  by  her.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  right  pleasant  party  ;  and  I  ftis  day  told  her,  that 
it  was  veiy.  weU  I  was  too  old  to  be  spoiled,  otherwise  I  could 
scarcely  escape  without  injury. 

I  cannot  add  anoUier  word,  except  that  I  am  ever. 

Most  cordially  and  unreservedly  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  135. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

May  18. 1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  FEAR  I  have  not  time  to  say  an^  thing  which  will  compensate 
for  postage ;  but  I  feel  an  inclination  to  say  something  ta  you« 
were  it  only  to  prove  that  you  are  pr^ent  to  my  mind.  The 
fiict  is,  that,  while  at  B— — ,  I  could  do  nothing  but  talk ;  and 
since  I  returned,  I  was  busily  employed  in  writing  a  letter  to 

Lady  B ,  to  whom  I  was  deeply  in  arrear.     I  am,  I  may 

say  with  truth,  only  now,  completely  at  my  own  disposal ;  and 
I  accordingly  turn  to  you  to  have  some  talk,  be  the  same  more 
or  less. 

I  was  pleased  with .     She  is  exceedingly  interesting ; 

and,  considering  her  prepossessions,  uncommoidy  liberaL  I 
went  to  B— —  to  meet  her,  with  some  prejudice  against  her. 
I  thou^t  she  and  I  could  never  agree,  and  I  was  acconfingly 
drilling  myself  into  the  habit  of  forbearing.  But  she  overcame, 
at  once,  all  my  predeterminations ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
talked  more,  within  the  same  time,  for  some  years,  or  with  more 

kind  acceptance  of  what  I  ventured  to  express.    J.  D and 

R.  D were  there ;  the  former  the  whole,  the  latter  almost 

the  whole  of  the  time,  which  was  eight  days.     I  never  saw 
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D ;-  in  better  humor.     His  opposition  was  only  occastona), 

and  always  gentle  t  but  R.  D.  was  my  powerful  ally.  He  fou^t 
for  the  semper  creditum  est,  with  a  zeal  which  surprised  me, 
and  made  me  hope  that  his  expensive  purchases  of  Benedictine 
Fathers  were  not  in  vain.  I  know  he  has  both  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine.  I  do  not  know  what  others  he  has ;  but  what  he 
has*  have  done  him  good.  He  does  not  profess  to  agree  with 
us  in  every  thing.  But  such  as  he  is,  his  alliance  is  invaluable ; 
and  I  think  he  is  formed  to  act  a  decided  part,  whatever  may  be 
his  line.  I  know  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  hiiB  fighting  so  much  as 
he  did  on  my  side,  than  I  can  easily  express ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  he  will  approximate  yet  more  nearly. 

»  *  4IF  4lF  4IF  »  » 

I  have  written  the  above  under  sleepiness,  and  fear  it  may 
contain  nonsense.     If  so,  forgive  him  who  onlyadds,  that  be  is 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLVI. 
To  A.  £fiox,  Etq. 

June  1.  1816. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  may  be  well  surprized,  that,  though  two  letters  in  your 
debt,  I  have  maintained  a  long  silence ;  longer,  I  believe,  than  I 
have  been  guilty  of  for  months,  perhaps  for  years :  certainly,  I 
have  not  the  excuse  of  too  much  occupation:  unfortunately, 
however,  I  have  the  excuse  of  too  little  ;  and  I  have  ever  found, 
that,  when  least  occupied,  I  have  been  least  able  to  converse  on 
paper ;  die  same  cause  which  suspends  my  studies,  suspends, 
also,  all  my  faculties.  The  truth  is,  then,  that,  though  never 
quite  overwhelmed  with  illness,  since  my  last  letter  I  have  been 
so  much  indisposed,  and  so  nervous,  that  I  have  been  good  for 
nothing ;  yet,  though  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  mvself, 
I  am  unmlling  any  longer  to  appear  ungrateful  and  unkind. 

Afler  having  had  at  least  one  additional  friend,  every  day, 
for  ttie  hist  fortnight,  —  and  I,  this  day,  are  left  to  our  own 
devices  ;  Mr.  R.  B  ■  having  proceeded  hence  to  Doneraile. 
I  very  greatly  like  him.  There  is  about  him  a  great  fund  both 
of  good  sense,  and  good  feeling :  he  is  manifestly  fiiU  of  the 
most  unaffected  and  serious  desire,  to  acquit  hunself  as  a 
zealous  and  useful  clergyman ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
he  will  prove  both  one  and  the  other.  In  his  nature,  and  in  his 
habit,  I  can  well  believe  there  has  been  a  tendency,  and  no 
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sligfat  tendency,  to  oipinionativeness  ;  but  I  see,  too  evldentlj  to 
be  questioned,  the  religious  principle  efficiently  at  work,  to 
remove  every  such  peccancy ;  and  in  matters  religious  and  pro- 
fessional, he  has  (without  losing  an  atom  of  his  manliness)  all 
the  simplicity  of  an  amiable  child.  He  preached  for  me  on 
Sunday  last,  a  very  solid,  serious  sermon  ;  it  was  very  well  and 
impressively  delivered ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  it  edified 
and  delisted  high  and  low  among  my  parishioners.  To  please 
me,  he  is  moreover,  one  of  the  best  readers,  both  of  lessons  and 
communion  service,  that  I  ever  heard ;  grave,  and  solemn,  and 
affectionate,  without  the  least  tincture  of  the  canting,  or  the  lugu* 
bnous.  I  could  not  part  from  him  to-day  without  much  emotion, 
and  he  was  also  manifestly  affected.  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply 
interested  for  him,  and  most  desirous  that  he  should  be  soon 
contfortably  settled ;  convinced  that  the  parish  in  which  he  is 
called  to  minister,  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  obtaining  such 

a  pastor.    H.  W was  here  five  or  six  days,  and  is,  in  all 

respects,  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  like  my  fiiend  — > ;  and,  at  your  leisure,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  a  sketch,  however  slight,  of  (he  chief  topics  which 
engaged  you. 

Whenever  I  can  sufficiently  shake  off  my  maladies,  I  shall  be 
most  desirous  to  resume  my  essay  on  the  N.  T.  In  autumn,  I 
hope  to  submit  to  your  inspection  and  castigation,  at  least  the 
first  draft  of  my  MS. 

I  know  you  will  excuse  the  incoherence  of  this  hurried 
scrawl :  were  I  to  wait  till  I  could  write  as  I  could  wish,  I  should 
add  to  the  self-accusation,  which,  with  other  causes,  has  concur- 
red to  keep  my  spirits  down. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend. 
£ver,  most  entirely  and  unalterably  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CLVII. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

AUngtoB  Glebe,  June  2S.  1816. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
Though  I  can,  just  now,  write  but  few  lines,  those  few  must 
not  be  postponed. 

In  these  tmng  times,  it  has  been  my  lot,  in  common  with 
multitudes  of  my  brethren,  to  suffer  my  share  of  pecuniary  in- 
conveniences :  it  is  gratifying,  however,  to  feel,  that  I  have  not 
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the  least  reason  to  compkun  of  my  pariahionera,  and  that  we  are 
mutually  on  the  best  possible  terms ;  non  on  my  part,  shall  any 
fair  and  manly  efforts  be  wanting  to  keep  tilings  as  they  are :  it 
has  been  my  effort  to  blend  fimmess  with  conciliation ;  to  act 
with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  is  not  afiraid ;  and  to  let  it  be 
seen,  tiiat,  in  the  concessions  which  humanity,  and  dming  the 
depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  justice  itseU*  would  demand, 
not  even  the  suspicion  of  danger  is  an  ingredient  As  to  the 
church  at  laige,  my  mind  is  easy :  there  is  one  who  will  protect 
his  own  cause ;  and  who,  if  that  cause  is  to  be  ultimately  served 
by  intermediate  adversity,  will  not  fail  to  give  needful  strength 
and  patience  to  those,  who  endeavor  to  l^  faithful.  You  may 
be  sure  that  when  die  business  which  caUs  me  to  Dublin  is  at  an 
end,  I  will  hasten  to  B^- — :  my  stay  there  must,  however,  be 
short,  on  grounds  which  I  think  you  will  not  disapprove.  In  my 
absence  from  home,  (which,  business  apart,  is  most  desirable  on 
other  grounds)  I  am  desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  blend  two 
objects ;  1.  The  vigorous  prosecution  either  of  my  book  on  the 
style  o^the  N.  T.,  or  of  the  subject  treated  in  the  Appendix,  or, 
peihaps,  of  both  one  and  the  other ;  2.  The  improvement  of  my 
health,  and  restoration  of  my  mind  and  spirits  to  a  natural  tone. 
Now  for  uniting  these  purposes,  a  facility  has  just  presented 
itself  unsought.  Yesterday's  post  brought  me  a  most  affection- 
ate letter  from  N ,  urging  me,  on  die  score  of  healdi,  to 

change  the  scene,  and  pass  at  nis  house  a  month  er  six  weeks. 
His  library,  beyond  any  that  I  know,  would  aid  my  pursuits  ; 
and  whenever  needful,  he  could  take  me  to  the  College  library 
in  the  morning,  and  bring  me  back  to  dinner :  thus  mv  book 
would  proceed,  better,  probably,  than  it  could  at  home,  while  the 

?uiet,  cheerful,  and  congenial  conversation  of  himself  and  Mrs. 
i,,  would,  I  know,  do  much  for  my  nerves.     Be  it  also  added, 
diat  I  might  be  laboring  in  another  vocation :    my  last  letter  to 

has  tended  to  make  him,  what  he  now  is,  an  unqualified 

approver  of  die  doctrine  of  the  Appendix ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  my  talk  may  be  not  less  serviceable  than 
my  letters. 

You  are  doubdess  perfectly  aware,  that  I  am  not  even  mental- 
ly institutiog  a  comparison,  least  of  all  an  unfiivorable  compari- 
son with  B-- — .  What  place  on  this  earth  comprizes  so  much 
of  good  and  happiness?  And  where  (I  speak  with  gratitude, 
and  I  trust  wiUi  deep  humility)  could  I  meet  a  more  cordial  re- 
ception! But  experience  tells  me  that  a  transition*  for  any 
length  of  time,  from  total  seclnision,  to  a  mixture  with  many 
friends,  though  delightful  in  many  and  obvious  respects,  would, 
in  the  long  run,  be  more  likely  to  overset  than  to  restore ;  it 
has  been,  in  former  instances,  and  it  would  too  probably  again, 
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be  followed  by  a  painAil  collapse.  On  Ifae  oUier  hand,  experi- 
ence equally  telk  me,  that  daily  and  deep  study,  mingled  with 
exercise,  and  relieved  by  daily  and  cheerful  conversation,  is  the 
second  best  of  mental  medicines. 

You  shall  see  my  poor  papers,  in  return.  I  anticipate  much 
pleasure  and  instruction,  from  that  in  which  you  have  been  en- 
gajged :  I  rejoice  in  your  good  news  of  your  own  health  and 
spirits. 

Pray  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  those  kind  and  in- 
valuable friends,  whom  I  hope  ere  long  to  see. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CLVIII. 

To  A.  Ktwx,  E$q. 

Aag.  9. 1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

«  «  4lF  *  # 

*  It  4e  4t  It 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  abstractedly,  a  return  to  ban- 
ishment Lb  not  agreeable  in  prospect ;  yet  it  may,  and  I  trust  it 
will,  in  the  result,  prove  salutary.  Perhaps,  could  I  look  into 
the  depth  of  things,  I  could  see,  that  the  whole  discipline  of  my 
three  stations,  at  Swanlinbar,  Cashel,  and  Abington,  has  been 
indispensable,  for  the  purpose  of  working  away  certain  mental 
incrustations :  of  this  fact,  I  have  often  entertained  surmizes, 
but  just  now,  those  surmizes  rise  almost  into  moral  certainty ; 
and  I  register  this  conviction,  that,  if  need  be,  which  I  trust 
there  will  not,  my  present  words  may  hereafter  be  cited  against 
roe  :  rather,  indeed,  I  should  say,  cited  for  me,  for  J.  J.  a  per- 
son of  some  rationality  and  common  sense,  against  a  certain 
spurious  J.  J.  who  labors  under  a  complicated  disorder,  of  men- 
tal morbidness,  sturdiness,  and  weakness.  To  speak  seriously, 
I  am  determined,  with  divine  assistance,  to  wait  events, .  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  ordered  for  the  best  If  you  have 
not  suffered  by  it,  I  cannot  and  do  not  regret  the  talk  of  yester- 
day. It  was  an  attack  of  malady,  in  which  I  thought  aloud, 
wluit  I  have  <^n  thou^t  silently :  but  by  thinking  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  wiser  than  myself,  I  had  the  advantage  of  receiving,  in 
return,  sounder  ccNosiderations,  than  I  could  myself  have  pro- 
pounded ;  not  one  of  which,  I  am  hopeful,  will  lose  its  weight 
m  the  keeping.    It  is  a  result  of  my  experience,  as  a  self  obser- 
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ver,  that,  when  alone  and  morbid,  I  aet,  alternately,  the  part  of 
a  nervous  repiner,  and  of  a  self  corrector :  on  the  late  occasion, 
I  doubt  not  ihnt  the  correction  kindly  conveyed  by  you  will  be 
more  profitable,  than  any  which  could  have  originated  with  my- 
self; accordingly  I  adopt  it  cordially,  and  I  trust  that,  when 
needful,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  repeat  it  faithfully.     To-morrow  I 

go  *to  N 's.      My  affectionate   regards  to  my  invaluable 

fiiends  at  B . 

Ever  most  entirely  youis,  ~ 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  186. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BelleTue,  Aug.  12.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  THANK  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  all  my  little  concerns, 
but  I  thank  you  still  more  for  what  is  contained  on  the  last  page 
of  your  letter.  I  certainly  anticipated  such  an  acknowle^- 
ment ;  but  I  scarcely  hoped  for  it  so  immediately,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  completely  up  to  all  my  demand.  As  to  future 
events,  I  feel,  nbt  surely  as  sensibly,  but  as  sincerely  as  your- 
self, the  desirableness  of  another  situation ;  but  if  your  own 
movement  were  to  effect  a  change,  how  painful  mi^t  it  after- 
ward be  to  feel  that  (from  some  cause  ^r  other)  Ifae  main  point, 
greater  comfort,  was  not  gained,  and  yet  the  business  was  ta- 
ken out  of  the  hand  of  all  wise  and  all  gracious  Providence. 
I  rejoice  dierefore,  more  than  I  can  express,  that  you  feel  with 
me  on  this  subject ;  and  that  I  am  not  more  sensible  than  you 
are,  of  the  providence,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  being  a 
delicate  thing.  Certainly,  to  be  under  it,  without  reserve,  in  its 
inmost  circle  of  action,  is  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  divine 
grace  itself,  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  lower  world ;  and  every 
thing  is  to  be  endured,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  this  sole 
ple^  of  safety.  Doubtless,  when  a  sfote  cannot  be  radured, 
It  may  in  reason  be  taken  as  a  providential  permission,  if  not 
call,  to  escape  if  one  can.  But  the  impossibility  of  bearing 
i^ould  be  clearly  made  out,  lest  the  sequel  should  prove  the 
feeling  erroneous.  I  have  been  formeriy  led  to  say  of  Mr. 
Wilberferce  and  his  associates,  that  by  their  activity  they  seem- 
ed in  danger  of  unconsciously  injuring  the  machineiy  of  Provi- 
dence, wfich,  however  powerful  as  to  final  results,  wrought,  as 
it  were,  by  silk  strings ;  and  that  Ifaerefore,  he  who  went  blindly 
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in  the  mysterious  workshop,  might  make  wild  work  before  he 
was  aware.  I  am  sure  what  is  true  in  this,  applies  no  less  to 
individual  life.  But  T  must  stop.  The  bell  has  rung  for  pray- 
ers, and 'I  have  got  to  prepare.  Remember  me  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N. 

Ever  yours  most  cordially, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  137. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Dawson  St^  Oct.  U.  1816. 

My  dear  Fhibnd, 
I  WRITE  a  line  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours,  and  to  ac- 
count for  my  silence.  Business  first  kept  me  irom  all  other 
occupation  ;  though  I  wished  it,  I  could  not  write  even  to  you. 
I  was  thinking  so  closely,  I  could  not  break  the  chain.  I  wish- 
ed to  write  too  to  C.  F.,  to  toll  him  that  I  very  much  liked  his 
brother's  thoughts  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  But  m^  business, 
and  every  thing,  have  been  interrupted  for  a  fortmght,  by  (to 
me)  a  new  complaint,  an  iuflamed  eye.  This  I  hope  is  now 
off,  but  weakness  remains ;  and  thereto  I  must  now  deny  my- 
seiyf  the  pleasure  of  saying  one  word  more,  except  that  I  will 
attend  to  what  you  put  into  my  hands,  am  much  gratified  by 
hearing  from  you,  and  with  Misa  F.'s  kind  remembiances,  am 
ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  138. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Dawson  St.,  Oct.  14.  1816. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  just  put  up  your  paper,  for  transraissien  to  Mr.  Taylor  ; 
I  think  it  well  worth  sending  forward.  I  tMs  however,  taken 
one  liberty,  which  I  hope  you  will  foi^ve.  I  have  cancelled 
the  note  and  its  reference,  and  ventured  to  alter  *'  cannot  be 
denied,"  into  ^*  need  not  be  disputed."  As  you  doubted  the 
fprounds  for  your  concession,  and  therefore  expkined,  I  thought 
it  best  to  restrain  the  concession,  and  omit  the  mark  in  the  mar- 
gin, as  appearmg  to  me  the  only  ambiguous  passajy^e  in  the 
whole  f  and  also  that  alone  which  could^  by  any  possibility,  ex- 
voL.  n.  26 
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cite  a  personal  feeling.     I  did  it  with  hesitation,  but  I  did  it  for 
the  best. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  read  Albius,  and  therefore  cannot  ven- 
ture to  give  an  opinion ;  except,  in  general,  fhal  your  idea  ap- 
pears to  me  right.  I  still  think  that  the  liturgy  of  our  church 
constitutes  the  strong  mark  of  distinction.  To  choose  the  lan- 
guage of  antiquity,  with  which  to  address  God  for  all  spiritual 
blessings,  is  to  adopt  the  guidance  of  antiquity,  in  the  most  es- 
sential wav.  The  continental  churches  were  veiy  happy  to  have 
antiquity  lor  their  ally,  in  combating  their  opposers.  nut  to  take 
antiquity  for  the  guide  into  God's  nearest  presence,  is  to  give 
the  niliest  evidence  of  respect  and  confidence,  that  can  b^  shown 
to  any  authority,  below  the  supreme. 

I  wish-  you  to  read,  attentively,  what  Pearson  says  on  the 
article  respecting  the  church.  It  strikes  me  that  he  says  more, 
than  any  other  protestant  has  ventured  to  say,  but  I  should  think 
not  a  tittle  more,  than  the  concurrent  sense  of  scripture  justifies 
and  requires. 

My  writing  grew  upon  me,  and  exists,  as  yet,  in  an  unfinished, 
and  almost  unformed  state.  I  examine  the  ju$tijicaium  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  and  aH  I  can  yet  say,  is,  that  £.  P.,  to  whom  I  read 
what  I  have  written,  declares  ihe  reasoning  to  be  close  and 
conclusive.  I  mean  to  proceed  with  it  as  well  as  I  can.  But  I 
fear  I  must  still  spare  my  eye,  though  should  it  go  on  for  this 
week,  as  it  has  gone  on  during  the  last,  my  fears,  on  that  ac- 
count, I  trust  will  be  over.  Periiape,  even  now,  they  are  un- 
founded ;  but  as  I  am  not  sure,  I  will  for  the  present  bid  yoa 
adieu,  hoping  that  I  committed  no  great  error  about  the  paper, 
and  assuring  you  that  I  am  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CLIX, 

To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

*  Abington  Glebe,  Oct.  16.  1816. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Dearly  as  I  love  to  hear  from  you,  I  could  ahnost  wish  vou  to 
be  silent  oflener  and  longer,  from  close  application  to  such  sub- 
jects as  have  lately  engaged  you, .  .  two  of  the  most  important, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture ;  but  I  own  the  truth,  in  this 
magnanimity,  there  is  a  mixture,  I  will  not  say  of  selfishness, 
but  of  complacent  anticipation  of  both  profit  and  pleasure,  to 
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be  ultiinately  derived  to  myself  from  your  labors.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  say,  spare  your  eye,  till  you  can  work  with  per- 
fect safety ;  and  I  presume  your  best  criterion  will  be,  the 
absence  of  painful  sensation.     This,  I  trust,  you  will  soon  feel. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  that  you  thought  my  hasty  little  paper 
worth  sending :  it  is  probably  the  general  effect  of  literary  soli- 
tude, to  make  people  either  over  confident,  or  over  timid  ;  some- 
times both,  in  rotation,  as  the  nerves  and  spirits  may  be  high,  or 
low.  Now,  after  sending  you  that  paper,  i  was  in  a  deep  fit  of 
timidity  :  my  comfort  was,  that,  if  I  had  been  playing  the  fool, 
you  were  the  only  human  fiaqivg,  and  on  your  indulgence  I 
could  rely.  Your  approval  has  unexpectedly  cheered  me :  and 
I  trust  that  if,  at  an;y  future  time,  the  confident  fit  should  come 
upon  me,  it  will  receive  a  salutary  check  from  the  same  quarter: 
for,  whilst  I  am  in  my  right  mind,  such  checks,  coming  from 
you,  will  be  always  acceptable.  For  your  omission  and  altera^ 
tion,  you  have  my  cordial  thanks :  had  I  been  on  the  spot,  I 
might  have  further  modified  the  conception ;  but  I  dare  say  it 
win  do  peifectly  well  as  it  is. 

I  have  been  much  engaged  this  week,  in  the  Aitofiyrifiovevfmia 
of  Xenophon ;  of  which  I  have  neatly  read  through  one  half, 
with  singular  delight ;  and  hope,  in  ten  days,  or  thereabouts,  to 
accomplish  the  remainder.  One  curious  fact  I  have  discovered, 
namely,  that  this  attic  writer  abounds  in  sentences,  affording  the 
closest  resemblance  to  Hebrew  parallelism ;  sometimes  cognate, 
sometimes  antithetic,  sometimes  direct^^nd  at  other  times  al-» 
temate  :  as  I  have  gone  along,  I  amused  myself  by  extracting 
the  most  striking  parallelisms ;  and  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, the  collection,  to  say  the  least,  would  amuse  you.  But 
I  have  a  further  curious  fact  to  mention-,  some  of  our  ablest 
modern  Grecians  assert,  and  prove,  that  the  Greek  language  of 
&e  most  classic  authors,  abounds  in  orientalisms,  especially 
hebraisms.  And  Xenophon  himself  is  cited  by  one  of  them, 
to  show,  that,  of  all  the  dialects,  the  attic  is  the  most  miscellane- 
ous. He  says  of  the  Athenians,  whose  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  growing  out  of  (heir  dominion  of  the  sea, 
he  had  noticed  a  little  before,  q^avriv  jtjy  naaay  axovovjeg, 
s^elefayio  tovio  fisv  ex  ti;;,  jovto  da  ex  jijg*  xai  ol  fiev  'Ellr^veg 
iduf  fiallor,  xai  (jptovi^y  xai  diaiTij,  xa*  (r/Vfian  Z^viai-  Adti^ixioi 
de  uexqafievrj^  fi(  anavxoiVy  ttav  *EllijvwVy  jea*  ^aQSaqtav.  De 
Rejpubl.  Athen.  ii.  S. 

This,  as  a  inatter  of  dialect,  ma^  perhaps  chiefly  relate  to 
words  and  phrases  :  but  may  it  not,  m  all  probability,  have  rela- 
tion, also,  to  the  conformation  of  periods  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
Xenophon,  the  most  attic  of  prose  writers,  has  more  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  versicular  manner  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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mente,  than  my  limited  studies,  and  more  limited  recoUeetiQii, 
have  enabled  me  to  hit  upon,  in  any  or  all  the  classics  of  m^ 
acquaintance.  Had  I  Aristc^hanes,  who  is  said  to  be  atticissi- 
mus  atticorum,  I  would  search  him :  andy  indeed,  when  I  next 
visit  Cashel,  1  propose  bringing  him  home  with  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  now  very  late :  and,  considering  your  eye,  it  is  high  time 
to  release  you. 

Ever  my  dear  Friend,  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

N.  B.    Need  I  send  my  best  regards  to  Miss  F.  ?    Whether 
I  write  them  or  no,  I  always  feel  and  mean  them. 


LETTER  139. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Bdlevue,  Dec.  29.  ISIS. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  DO  not  delay  to  answer  your  letter  one  unnecessaiy  hour.  I 
must,  however,  say  very  little,  for  though  my  eye  is  better,  and 
I  trust  certain  to  be  well,  I  am  so  cautioned  against  exciting  it, 
lest  I  should  bring  on  lAtine  weakness,  that  I  refrain  from  eveiy 
use  of  it  that  ever  so  slighUy  alters  its  feeling.  I  am,  in  short, 
abstemious,  that  I  may  we  sooner,  and  the  more  freely  return  to 
indulgence. 

I  am  slowly  reading  Dr.  Ryland's  (of  Bristol)  Life  of  Andrew 
Fuller.  He  was  an  interesting  man ;  one  of  the  wisest,  and 
most  moral-minded  calvinists  in  his  day.  But  it  is  strange  that, 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  that  prejudiced  party,  the  boldest 
new-modelling  of  Calvinism  which  the  present  day  has  seen,  as 
bold  as  that  of  Baxter  himself,  should  have  been  effected.  In 
this  view,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  book  is  worth  your  atten- 
tion. I  think  of  ordering  his  entire  works.  He  possessed 
wonderful  strength  of  mind ;  and  is  an  instance  how  Providence 
can  draw  forth  mstruments,  from  the  most  unlikely  quarter. 
*  *  *  *  V  « 

Light  is  failing,  and  I  suppose  I  have  exercised  my  eye,  Yibich 
the  severe  cold  of  the  air  is  affecting,  as  much  as  I  ought  for  the 
fffesent.  Adieu.  May  happier  and  happier  years  be  your  por- 
tion, and  may  you  have  your  own  ample  share  in  eveiy  blessingt 
which  your  kindness  leads  you  to  wish  to  me ! 
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The  people  of  this  house  would  cordially  job  mc  in  these 
expressions  of  my  heart,  and  of  their  unfeigned  feelings. 

Believe  me  ever  most  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CLX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Jan.  2.  1817. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
This  evening  I  received  your  most  acceptable  letter.     This 
post  was  a  productive  one,  it  also  brought  me  the  remalhs  of  Mr. 

Bowdler :  i  had  been  apprized,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  I ,  that 

they  were  on  their  way ;  and  by  one  from  Mrs.  Jebb,  that  they 
had  actuaUy  reached  my  brother's  house.  Tou  probably  know 
that  they  are  not  published,  but  are  distributed  among  lus  friends ; 
and  I  presume  that  i^e  were  placed  on  that  list,  through  the  good 

offices  either  of  Mr.  I ,  or  Lord  C .     (By  the  bye,  Mr. 

I— —  begged  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  you.)  And 
now,  I  am  about  to  try  your  eyw,  with  what,  I  thmk,  you  will 
be  glad  to  read,  an  extract  from  —-— 's  letter ;  he  had  looked 
through  Mr.  Bowdler's  volumes,  and  thus  he  writes  about 
him :  .  .  '  He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  in  ability,  virtue,  and 
attainments  ;  and  must  have  filled  a  most  distinguished  place  in 
the  world,  if  he  had  been  restored  to  health. .  Perhaps  it  is  a 
fanciful  theory,  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  that  his  example  may 
be  more  striking  and  influential,  than  if  had  lived  to  the  ordinary 
age  of  man,  and  attained  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession : 
in  that  case,  he  would  have  been  confounded  with  the  other 
great  men,  who  have  run  the  same  career ;  and  his  success 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  cause, .  •  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  fine  talents,  with,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  patronage. 
As  it  is,  we  dwell  upon  his  hi^  attainments  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  with  a  peculiar  interest :  we  see  with  what  diligence  the 
cultivated  both ;  and  what  fruits  he  produced,  at  so  early  an 
age  ;  and  our  view  being  thus  limited,  and  not  directed  to  the 
scenes  of  ambition  wherein  he  would  have  been  probably  engag- 
ed, we  have  an  unmixed  example  before  us,  meriting  an  imitar 
tion,  not  so  much  firom  its  worldly  success,  as  from  its  intrmsic 
excellence.  Certainly,  his  early  doom  has  given  us  one  instruc- 
tive lesson  :  his  natural  temper  was  ardent,  and  his. estimate  of 
his  own  powers  was  justly  high ;  yet,  with  what  noble  resigna- 
tion does  he  submit  to  the  chispensation  of  Providence,  which 
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clouded  all  his  prospects  of  advancement !  A  man  worn  out 
with  age  and  business,  could  not  have  retired  from  the  world 
with  more  complacency,  than  this  energetic  young  man  relin- 
quished all  his  earthly  hopes.' 
My  reckoning  is  altogether  erroneous,  if  this  extract  will  not 

? lease  you :  divesting  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  partiality, 
cannot  but  account  it  excellent ;  there  is  a  vein  of  thought  in 
it,  very  far,  indeed,  from  common  place  ;  but  what  I  most  hke, 
is,  the  evident  turning  in  upon  himself,  the  readiness,  first  to  dis- 
cover, and  then  to  apply,  perhaps  the  single  point  in  that  inter- 
esting young  man's  mstory,  which  is  most  exemplary  and  in- 
structive ;  and,  especially,  the  manifest  growth,  not  merely  of 
religious  principle,  but  of  religious  taste  and  relish.  All  this 
appears  ^me  to  come  out,  in  a  manner  so  easy,  so  unsophisti- 
cated, s^npretending,  and  yet,  withal,  so  introspective  and  so 
practical,  that  I  own  myself  rejoiced  at  it  There  is,  nioreover, 
a  curious  coincidence  with  some  reflections,  which  I  myself 

made,  about  a  year  ago,  in  a  letter  to ,  on  the  probability 

that  Mr.  Bowdler's  early  removal,  whilst  a  blessing  to  himself, 
was  rather  an  advantage,  than  a  loss  to  the  world,  in  the  way  of 
example. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter,  is,  indeed  a  cordial 
to  me :  about  ei^t  and  twenty  years  have  now  passed  by,  since 
I  had  first  the  happiness  to  see  you  :  a  period  fraught  with  how 
many  blessings,  but  how  imperfectly  improved !  for  the  future, 
wishes  such  as  yours,  are  an  encouragement,  beyond  what 
words  can  express:  ihey  are,  indeed,  much  more  than  mere 
wishes.  You  recollect,  also,  what  S.  Ambrose  said  to  the  mo- 
ther of  S.  Augustin. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Jebb. 


LETTER  140. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh. 

Dawcon  St^  Jan.  21.  1817. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
You  will  like  to  have  a  few  words  from  me,  be  they  ever  so  lim- 
ited.    I  read  with  great  pleasure  your  last  letter.     I   appreciate 

exactly  as  you  do,  the  excellent  remarks  of on  Mr.  Bow- 

dler,  the  last  particular  of  which  is  admirable. 

My  eye  certainly  grows  better,  but  I  cannot  venture  yet  to 
give  it  much  exercise.     I  write  with  ease,  what  does  not  need 
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to  be  written  with  ocular  care.  But  a  letter  written  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  put  down  thoughts  for  my  own  use,  would  be  a 
queer  specimen  of  penmanship.  Tou  may  infer  from  the  strag- 
gling gait  of  these  my  lines,  that  I  am  economizing  my  sight  as 
much  as  possible. 

I  was  much  interested  by  an  account  of  a  Mr.  R ,  in 

your  parish.  One  circumstance  I  should  have  been  as  well 
pleased  to  have  not  met  But  Providence  is  not  to  be  prescrib- 
ed to,  and  strange  things  have  always  been  happening.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  it  was  a  very  lively  dream.  1  shall  be  carious 
to  know  how  the  R.  C.^s  take  the  embracing  of  our  conununion, 
and  what  they  think  of  your  part  in  the  transaction.  What 
could  you  do,  but  what  you  did  ?  They,  however,  seldom  resort 
to  the  golden  rule. 
»  «  «  «  «  # 

Mr.  M ,  our  chaplain  at  the  Orphan  House,  calls  on  me ; 

and  gives  me  great  pleasure,  by  his  equally  anxious,  and  ingen- 
uous desire  to  be  settled,  on  what  he  begins  ta  regard,  as  the  on- 
ly sure  and  intermediate  stratum,  between  us  and  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  the  '  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibiia 
creditum  est.'  R.  D.  has  lately  surprised  me,  by  showing  him- 
self more  impressed  than  I  had  reckoned  upon,  with  a  long  che- 
rished idea  of  mine  (leading  to  the  same  great  end)  that  the  two 
witnesses  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  hierarchal  church,  and  the 
succession  of  sects.  If  he  only  pursues  this,  it  will  lead  him  to  ev- 
ery thing  necessary.  I  have  had  also  great  satisfaction  in  a  young 
naval  officer,  a  son  of  M.  C,  who  has  maintained  piety,  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  station,  without  ever  resorting  to  society 
with  doctrinal  persons,  as  a  support ;  which,  you  may  well  con- 
ceive, he  might  have  had,  but  which  he  avoided,  rather  than 
sought,  in  consequence  of  the  obvious  defects,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  mark  their  religious  character.  He  has  made  me  talk 
largely  to  him  ;  and  h^  been  surprised  and  delighted,  to  find  so 
man^  obscure,  but  forcible  instincts  of  hift  own,  expanded  and 
elucidated  in  my  several  conversations. 

I  must  now  stop.     Adieu  I 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  CLXI. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  Feb,  28.  1817. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
After  so  long  and  strange  an  intennissioDy  I  am  tnilj  ashamed 
to  think  upon  the  date  of  your  last  letter,  which  ousht  to  have 
been  answered  without  the  delay  of  a  single  post  My  silence, 
however,  has  been  anti-voluntaiy.  A  more  than  usually  severe 
winter  illness  has  been  upon  me ;  all  literary  pursuits  have  been 
inevitably  suspended ;  and,  except  in  cases  of  indispensable  bu- 
siness, I  have  shrunk  even  from  the  commonest  letter.  Still,  k 
is  a  matter  of  gratitude,  that,  while  my  mind  has  been  inactive, 
it  has  not  been  uncomfortable ;  that  bodily  indisposition,  united 
to  ultra-monastic  seclusion,  has  not  pressed  upon  my  spirits ; 
thai  I  have  had  small  symptoms  of  inward  morbidness,  and  none 
of  inward  repining ;  and  that  I  look  forward  to  b^ter  times, 
more  cl^erfully,  than,  perhaps,  I  could  do,  after  a  winter  cam- 
paign of  extraordinary  exertion.  All  this  egotism,  I  know  you 
wUl  tolerate  and  pardon ;   and  with  our  last  conversations  at 

B before  my  mind's  eve,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  it  may 

afford  you  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

You  were  interested  by  the  circumstances  connected  vrith  the 
death  of  my  late  parishioner  Mr.  Br- — ;  they  were  certainly 
very  extraordinary ;  and  I  cannot  affect  to  say,  that  they  did  not 
gratify  me  very  deeply.  In  many  places,  they  have  made  more 
noise,  than  could  be  wished  by  men,  who,  like  my  eurate  and  my- 
self, desire  to  pass  inobtrusively  and  unostentatiously  through 
life  %  but  when  things  happen  out  of  the  common  course,  people 
wiU  talk :  and  we  must  only  rest  satisfied  in  the  consciouBnefls, 

that  we  acted  with  singleness  and  sin^licity.    Mrs.  R has 

been  passing  the  last  two  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thudes, 
the  Roman  Catholic  metropolis  of  Munster :  the  hialory  of  her 
husband's  last  days,  I  am  told,  has  produced  a  great  sensatioQ  in 
that  quarter ;  espedally  as  the  protestants  therrabouts,  'who,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  have  little  feeling  of  religion,  and  much  feeling  of 
party  spirit,  regard  the  matter  as  a  sort  of  triumph.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that,  in  this  house,  we  neither  ourselves  view  the  oc- 
currence m  this  light,  nor  have  been  the  authors  to  others,  that 
they  should  so  view  it :  but  we  can  only  answer  for  honestly  and 
prudently  endeavoring  to  do  our  duty,  and  must  leave  conse- 
quences in  higher  hands.  More  stress  may  have  been  laid,  by 
some,  than  ought  to  be  laid,  on  Mr.  R 's  dream :     ■       and 
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I  regard  it  as  no  more  than  a  very  lively  dream  :  perhaps,  while 
he  was  asleep ;  perhaps,  one  of  those  waking  hallucinations, 
which,  in  nervous  illness,  I  myself  have  occasionally  experienc- 
ed ;  hut,  whether  dream  or  hallucination,  it  answered  the  hap- 
piest purpose  ;  and  doubtless  it  did  not  come,  without  its  provi- 
dential commission. 

During  the  course  of  our  visits  to  Mr.  R ,  the  immediate 

feeling,  even  amongst  the  lowest  order  of  Roman  Catholics,  was 
any  thing  but  hostile.     One  day,  while  I  was  confined  by  illness, 

went  by  himself:  on  his  return,  he  met  two  or  three  peasant 

farmers  ;   they  inquired  with  anxiety  after  Mr.  R ^'s  health 

(he  was  gready  beloved),  and  they  showed  cordiality,  and  almost 

a  feeling  of  obligation,  to ,  saying,  •  God  bless  you,  sir,  you 

have  done  your  duty.'  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  priests 
of  Newport,  in  their  visits  to  Mr.  R-  ,  discovered  mucn  hon- 
est bigotry.  They  told  him,  that,  by  marrying  a  protestant,  and 
by  suffering  his  daughters  to  be  educated  as  protestants,  he  had 
for  years  been  living  in  mortal  sin  •;  and  that,  as  an  indispensable 
atonement,  he  must  cause  them  to  conform  to  the  catholic  church : 
^eyalso  spoke,  with  marked  disapprobation  and  severity,  of 
his  reading  heretical  books,  and  especially  my  sermons.  Tou 
wiO  observe,  that  our  Roman  catholic,  and  church  of  Eng- 
land parishes,  are  not  exactly  conterminous :  and  hence,  though 
living  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  R was  a  parishioner  of  New- 
port, Mrs.  R of  Abington.  I  did  not,  therefore,  immediate- 
ly clash,  with  the  priest  of  my  own  parish.     However,  he  and  his 

curate  attempted  to  see  Mr.  R ;  whose   mind  being  fuUy 

made  up,  their  services  were  civilly,  but  firmly  declined.  Since 
these  occurrences,  I  have  happened,  more  frequently  than  usual, 
to  meet  him,  and  to  confer  with  him  respecting  the  relief  of  our 
poor  :  there  not  only  has  been  no  coldness,  in  his  manner  to- 
ward   and  me ;  there  has  been  very  great,  and,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, very  unaffected  cordiality.  Yesterday,  indeed,  something 
new  and  unexpected  took  place,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  we 

shall  not  hear  more  of  it.     Mr.  C requested  I  would  lend 

him  ChiDingworth's  works.  I,  of  course,  complied ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  very  plainly,  my  opinion  of  Chilling- 
worth  :  the  subject  thus  broached,  Mr.  C intimated,  that 

he  had  read  the  appendix  to  my  sermons,  having  gone  to 
Thurles,  and  procured  permission  to  do  so  from  Archbishop 
Bray.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  I  Judged  it  riglU 
to  present  him  with  my  volume ;  he  received  it  with  evident 
gratification,  and  said,  that,  if  ever  he  should  print  a  volume,  he 
would  request  my  doing  him  the  favor  to  accept  a  copv.  He 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  no  mean  talents ;  devoted  to  his 
church  and  order ;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  he  has  not  only 

vol.  II.  27 
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received  permission,  but  been  enjoined  by  bis  superiors,  to  pre- 
pare bimself  controversially.  He  said,  among  otber  tilings, 
tbat,  if  I  would  receive  them,  be  would  take  the  liberty  to  o&r 
a  few  observations  in  writing,  upon  the  appendix.  1  replied, 
tbat  I  would  gladly  receive  any  such  observations ;  but  that  I 
would  by  no  means  promise  to  engage  in  controversy,  wishing 
to  live  with  him  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  my  belief,  that  he 
thinks  I  have  placed  myself  on  ground,  which  I  am  not  entitled 
to  occupy ;  and  that  he  will,  most  probably,  endeavor  to  prove 
the  church  of  England  less  catholic,  than  we  would  make  her. 
On  these  points,  I  am  without  pain  or  terror ;  but  I  presume 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  controversy  with  a  popish  [mest  is 
to  be  deprecated  and  avoided. 

One  little  circumstance  I  had  almost  forgot  mentioning :  that, 
about  the  time  of  our  visits  to  Mr.  R ,  &e  ladies  of  a  respec- 
table Roman  Catholic  family  told  my  neighbor  Mrs.  S— — ,  that 
they  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Jebb's  sermons ;  and,  (Mrs.  S. 
having  the  volume)  begged  to  borrow  it  After  having  road  and 
returned,  they  borrowed  it  a  second  time. 

From  different  quarters  I  have  learned,  with  great  pleasure, 
diat  your  health  has  been  ffood  :  I  trust  that  your  eyes  also  have 

been  gaining  strength.     How  go  on  your  pupils  D and 

M ?     It  is  something,  in  these  times,  to  have  any  growing 

friends  of  real  catholicity.  Tou  know,  probably,  that  we  are  to 
have  an  ordination  at  Cashel.  I  go  over  about  the  10th  to  ex- 
amine, and  propose  devoting  next  week  to  preparation. 

H.  W was  with  me  ktely.     I  never  had  such  unmin^ed 

satisfaction  in  his  society. 

Farewell  I  Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  141. 

To  tht  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Dawson  8t^  March  10.  1817. 
Mt  dear  FaiEND, 
I  CHOSE  to  defer  writing,  until  I  could  direct  to  Cashel ;  as, 
otherwise,  my  letter  might  have  missed  you.  Your  letter  grati- 
fied me  exceedingly ;  and  especially  that  part,  which  you  ac- 
cused of  egotism.  Such  egotism,  will  always  contribute  to  m 
sincerest  comfort.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  sympathize  with 
you,  when  you  have  painful  things  to  communicate ;  but,  when 
you  have  pleasant  matters  to  tell  of  yourself,  you  would  vie- 
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late  kindness,  by  withholding  a  single  thou^t  which  presented 
itself  on  a  subject,  to  me  amongst  the  most  interesting  on  this 
earth.  For  what  have  1  on  earth  but  my  friends  ?  And  I  have  no 
friend,  of  whose  cordial  and  simple  attachment  I  can  be  more 
assured,  than  of  yours ;  because  I  set  you  down  as  one  of  the 
honestest  men  in  this  world ;  and  your  expression  of  kindness 
to  me,  has  conveyed  the  language  of  the  heart. 

I  like  exceedmgly  your  mode  of  conduct  to  Mr.  C • 

You  will  probably  soon  see  Dr.  Everard  ;  and  I  think  you  might 
cautiously  intimate  to  him,  the  notification  of  your  neighbor 
respecting  the  appendix,  and  your  determination  to  live  in 
peace;  at  the  same  time,  expressing  readmess  to  listen  to 
any  remark,  however  in  itself  hostile,  which  was  made  in  a 
friendly  way ;  being  always  desirous  to  have  an  answer,  in 
your  own  mind,  to  every  possible  objection,  however  unsuita- 
ble you  might  deem  it,  to  engage  in  hopeless  controversy.  I 
must  not  name  Dr.  £.,  without  adding  my  testimonial,  to  his 
imfeigned  kindness,  and  honest  candor.  I  never  liked  him  so 
well,  as  in  my  intercourse  with  him,  when  he  was  last  in  Dub- 
lin ;  that  is,  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  short,  I  never  felt  myself  so 
safe  in  answering  him,  as  since  our  last  conversations.  Give 
him  a  copy,  I  pray  you,  if  you  have  not  ahready.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, you  will  be  at  Cashel,  while  he  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed  I  may  say  curious,  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  work  is  preparing  for  publication,  which  says  more  on 
your  side  and  mine,  than  any  contemporaiy  writer  within  my 
knowledge.  It  is  to  be  a  small  volume,  or  large  pamphlet, 
against  the  Bible  Society.  I  have  got  the  sheets  from  a  mend 
in  the  printing  office,  who  knew  it  would  interest  me.  The 
writer  is  a  great  antagonist  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  he  takes 
strong  and  comprehensive  ground.  Who  he  is,  I  caimot  ^  even 
yet  venture  to  guess.*  I  must  give  you  one  or  two  specimens 
of  his  manner. 

*  The  latitudinarianism  of  the  Bible  Society,  will  be  found  no 
less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  if  we  consider  the 
Romanists.  The  great  diversity  of  sects  among  protestants, 
has  always  been,  to  those  people,  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  reformation ;  nor^can  this  obstacle  be  re- 
moved, unless  churchmen  act  as  a  separate  body.  The  united 
church  has  renounced  the  errors  of  popery,  but  no  more.  It 
has  steadily  observed  the  mean,  between  superstition,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fanaticism  or  philosophism,  on  the  other.  And 
thus  it  has  departed  much  less  from  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
any  other  political  communion  existing  in  these  countries.     We, 

♦  Theanknown  writer  proved  to  be  WiUiam  TheUn,  whoac  Life  and  Remaina 
wore  among  the  last  labors  of  Bishop  Jebb. . .  Ed. 
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BB  well  as  the  Roinaaists,  belong  to  the  athatiasiaa  episcopal 
church ;  we  can  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  apostolical  succes- 
sion ;  we  condemn  heresy  and  schism,  as  in  themselves  of- 
fences ;  and  recognize  the  first  four  councils,  as  explanatory  of 
the  essential  articles  of  belief.' 

He  gives  an  interesting  quotation  from  Tillotson's  27th  ser- 
mon (which  look  for),  the  concluding  words  of  which  are, 
*  When  the  additions  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  made  to 
the  ancient  christian  faith,  and  their  innovations  iu  practice,  are 
pared  off,  that  which  remains  of  their  religion  is  ours.' 

The  writer  proceeds,  '  Now,  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that 
an  uneducated  peasant  will  be  able,  by  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Bible,  to  pare  off  precisely  those  additions  and  innovations,  and 
no  more  :  particularly,  when  he  is  encouraged  to  rely  altogether 
upon  his  own  skill ;  and  entrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  use  of 
the  pruning  knife.' 

Ailer  remarking  on  the  care  of  our  reformers,  to  furnish  due 
aids  for  reading  the  Scripture  with  profit,  he  proceeds. 

« I  am  the  more  anxious  to  recall  this  to  th^  recollection  of 
the  reader,  because,  in  our  days,  the  reformation  is  spoken  of  in 
very  indiscriminatin^  language ;  though,  periiaps,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  two  occurences,  comprehended 
under  one  name,  which  are  really  more  different,  or  ought  more 
cautiously  to  be  distinguished,  ^an  the  English,  and  Uie  conti^ 
nental,  reforms  of  religion.'  (What  do  you  think  of  this,  my 
friend?  Do  you  not  wonder  ?)  *  In  truth,  this  latter  was  little 
else  than  a  series  of  popular  commotions,  raised,  undoubtedly, 
in  a  very  just  cause  ;  and  headed  by  men  of  great  talents,  and 
courage,  and  perseverance.  But  they  were,  in  general,  persons 
of  obscure  stations,  and  warm  tempers  ;  exposed  to  considera- 
ble personal  difficulties  ;  and  precipitated,  by  their  zeal  and  their 
circumstances,  into  situations,  too  likely  to  enkindle  a  dangerous 
enthusiasm.  The  consequences  are  well  known.  The  recoil 
of  enthusiastic  reformation  was  impetuous  and  extravagant ;  and 
.  there  was  scarcely  one  prominent  corruption  of  the  Romish  times, 
which  may  not  be  contrasted  by  some  opposite  error,  of  the 
Scotch,  and  continental  reformers.  The  papists  had  loaded  re- 
ligion with  a  multitude  of  unmeaning  ceremonies  :  their  oooo- 
nents  would  bereave  it  of  all,  even  the  most  significant  rites. 
The  one  had  introduced  a  tawdiy  pomp  into  God's  service ;  the 
others  would  strip  it  of  its  simplest  ornaments.  The  former  had 
attnbuted  a  sort  of  magical  influence  to  the  sacraments ;  the 
latter  would  degrade  their  dignity,  and  neutraUze  that  efficacy 
which  the  Scnptures  ascribe  to  them.  If  the  pap^  conceded 
too  hltle  to  the  people,  the  reformers  conceded  too  much.  The 
one  refused  them  the  reading,  the  others  permitted  them  the  ex- 
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pounding  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  one  urged  tradition,  as  a 
rule  of  faith  equal  to  the  written  word ;  the  others  were  too 
prone  to  reject,  altogether,  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  The  for- 
mer exaggerated  human  imhecility,  so  as  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sity of  an  external  infallible  guide ;  the  latter  either  unduly  ex- 
alted the  power  of  reason,  or  asserted  the  immediate  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  they  allowed  every  individual 
to  be  the  witness  and  the  judge,  in  his  own  case.  The  papists 
attached  extravagant  importance  to  communion  with  the  invisi- 
ble church  :  the  reformers  indulged  themselves  in  a  most  ca- 
pricious licentiousness  of  separation.' 

Tell  Miss  B.  I  thank  her  cordially  for  her  letter. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLXII. 

To  A.  Knoxr  Esq. 

Friday,  6th  of  June,  1817. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  continued  on  the  mending 

hand.     I  entertain  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  L ^'s  kind  prescription 

has  been  attended  with  that  virtue,  which  one  could  naturally 
look  for,  in  whatever  comes  from  that  quarter. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Phelan  :  his  countenance  is  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation ;  open,  animated,  I  may  say,  illuminated :  he 
has  unaffected  modesty  about  him :  think  of  his  asking  me, 
with  great  hesitancy,  whether  I  thought  any  copies  of  his  pam- 
phlet could  be  sent  to  London  1  it  was  his  own  opinion,  that  it 
would  not  be  worthy  of  being  so  sent.  This  I  consider  a  very 
good  symptom.  His  mind,  and  I  believe  his  affections,  are 
bent  on  better  pursuits ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  in  him  a 
pupil,  very  much  to  your  satisfaction.  He  is  to  dine  with  me 
on  Sunday,  at  my  brother's ;  and  to  come  two  or  three  hours 
before  dinner,  that  we  may  talk. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  142. 
To  the  Reo.  J.  Jebb. 

July  21.  1811. 

Mt  dear  Fri£nd, 
Though  a  return  of  weakaess  in  my  eye  greatly  unfits  me  for 
letter-writing,  I  cannot  defer  telling  you,  lK>weYer  briefly,  with 
wbai  concern  I  heard  of  your  late  illness.  I  am  comforted,  at 
the  same  time,  by  being  told,  that  your  malady  may  be  subdued, 
by  care,  and  proper  management ;  and  I  think  with  pleasure, 
that  a  kind  female  friend  was  with  you,  to  administer  those  at- 
tentions, which,  I  know  by  experience,  females  only  can  fuQy 
afford.  I  am  ready  to  persuade  myself, /that  this  late  definite 
iUness  is  a  good  thing.  It  explains  your  case,  and  indicates 
the  means  of  efTectucd  reUef ;  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
hit  upon,  while  undefinable  symptonts  lefl  practice  in  the  dark.  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  write  one  line  to  me,  until  you  can  do  it  with 
perfect  comfort ;  and  confiding  that  you  wiU  not,  I  shall  rejoice 
unfeignedly,  at  the  first  sight  of  your  handwriting.  Your 
friends  here  will  join  me  in  that  feeling,  for  certainly  none  love 
and  value  you  more.  I  must  say  no  more,  or  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you,  how  solicitous  I  am  for  your  ccmiplete  re- 
covery, and  your  happiness  in  eveiy  way.  Adieu,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  and  believe  me 

Ever  most  affectionately  and  deeply  yours, 

Albx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CLXIII. 
To  Ji.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Glebe,  July  25.  1617. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  CAN  now,  without  inconvenience,  and  with  true  pleasure, 
write  you  a  few  lines.  The  illness,  the  severest  I  have  ever 
had«  was  long,  painful,  and  trying.  I  was  borne  through  it, 
however,  wonderfully :  in  every  respect.  Providence  has  been 
very  good  to  me ;  the  presence  of  Mrs.  J.  F ,  in  particu- 
lar, was  inestimable,  botinfrom  her  unwearied  and  kind  attention 
to  myself,  and  from  her  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  my  dear  friend 
C  t  who  has  actually  thriven  and  improved  in  health,  under 
incessant  and  laborious  nurse-tending.     The  ^  definite  illness,' 
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I  quite  agree  with  you,  is  *  a  good  thing ;'  and  further«  I  do 
trust  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  change  in  my  constitution. 
The  gall-stones,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  are  remored;  at  all 
events,  within  the  last  four  or  five  days»  I  have  been  gaining 
manifest  and  rapid  ground.  To-day  I  took,  accordipg  to  ex- 
press medical  direction,  an  airing  on  a  common  car,  and  on  the 
roughest  road ;  and  the  shaking  has  not  fatigued  me.  Chel- 
tenham is  perem^rily  ordered  by  the  physicians  ;  and  it  is  ako 
ordered,  that  C.  F.  should  accompany  me.  Mr.  Madder  under- 
takes our  duty ;  next  week  we  propose  setting  off  for  Dublin, 
on  Thursday  the  Slst,  and  hope  to  sail  early  the  week  after. 

I  am  wondrously  thin,  after  a  month's  use  of  the  strongest 
medicines,  with  the  least  possible  nourishment :  but  eveiy  one 
says  I  look  clearer  in  countenance,  and  have  more  life  m  my 
eyes,  than  I  have  had,  or  have  looked,  for  many  years. 

Pray  have  the  goodness  to  give  my  most  affectionate  regards 
to  my  kind  and  invaluable  friends* 

£ver  most  entirely  and  unalterably  yours, 

John  Jebb* 


LETTER  CLXIV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Drumcoiklra,  Augiwt  10.  1817. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Even  two  or  three  lines,  previous  to  my  sailing,  may  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable.  We  reached  town  on  Tuesday,  af- 
ter a  most  prosperous  journey.  Everv  hour  on  the  road,  I 
seemed  to  gain  additional  strength  and  spirits ;  and  since  my 
arrival,  it  hs^  been  quite  needless  to  have  recourse  to  medicine. 
I  am  naturally  thinner,  than  I  have  been  for  years ;  in  which, 
you  win  agree,  there  is  no  harm :  I  also  both  look  and  feel  bet- 
ter, than  I  luive  done  for  a  long  while  ;  and,  under  Providence, 
I  look  forward  to  air,  exercise,  and  varietur,  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  an  English  town,  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  some  English 
friends,  rather  more  hopefully  than  to  the  Cheltenham  waters,  as 
the  probable  means  of  re-establishing  my  health. 

Before  my  return,  I  propose  visiting  London,  when  I  shall 
consult  the  first  physician  to  be  had  :  at  this  deserted  season,  I 
fear  Dr.  Baillie  may  be  out  of  town.  Any  commission,  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  executing ;  a  line  will  probabty  find  me, 
any  time  within  this  fortnight,  dnrected  to  the  post-office,  Ch^ 
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tenham.  C.  F«  is  delicate,  and  I  trust  that  this  excursion  will 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  many  respects,  but  especiallj  in  the 
grand  point  of  health. 

I  have  had  two  long  sitdngs  with  Mr.  Morrison.  C.  F.  gave 
many  hints,  but  my  altered  face  gave  more ;  and  I  hope  the 
medallion,  which  I  beg  of  him  to  bring  for  your  acceptance, 
may  present  you  with  a  tolerable  likeness.  That  which  you 
kindly  promised  me  of  yourself,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
request  Mr.  Morrison  will  bring  me  to-moirow ;  I  wish  to  take 
it  with  me  to  £ngland,  and  on  the  morrow  we  are  to  sail. 

I  beg  my  most  affectionate  regurds  to  our  invaluable  fiienda. 

£ver  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  143. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Sept.  1.  1817. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  strangely  omitted  availing  myself  of  the'^guidance  for 
writing  to  you,  which  you  gave  me,  in  your  kind  letter,  just  be- 
fore leaving  Ireland.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  have  used  the 
word  strangely,  for  the  explanation  is  easy.  I  was  engaged  in 
a  part  of  my  long  writing,  which  I  found  hard  to  manage  to  my 
satisfaction  ;  and  I  could  not  turn  to  any  thing  else,  until  I  had 
cleared  my  mind  of  that  difficulty.  At  length  I  somehow  suc- 
ceeded ;  though  perhaps  even  this  is  too  much  to  say.  At  all 
events,  I  am  ^Ssburthened  for  the  present ;  and  I  gladly  turn  to 
you,  to  tell  you,  that  by  informing  me,  from  time  to  time,  how 
you  go  on,  you  will  gratify  me  inexpressibly.  I  am,  on  every 
account,  interested  about  you ;  and  few  things  on  earth  could 
give  me  the  same  cordial  pleasure,  as  the  being  assured  of  your 
radical  and  lasting  convalescence. 

I  could  find  so  many  things  to  say  to  you,  that  to  choose 
what  best  fits  my  purpose,  might  require  some  thought  Ton 
will  like  to  hear  of  your  friends  in  this  house.  Mr.  L.  felt 
much  more  the  death  of  his  brother,  than  people  of  his  a^e  gen* 
erally  do ;  but  he  called  up  both  his  reason  and  his  rehgion  to 
his  aid.  Mrs.  L.  is  well :  she  went  to  town  on  Friday  to  show 
the  Orphan  House  to  Mr. ,  and  returned  to  dinner. 

I  do  not  wonder,  I  confess,  that  they  who  mean  well,  but  do 
not  tike  to  think  deeply,  should  be  fascinated  with  the  magni- 
tude and  grandeur,  into  which  the  Bible  Society  has  grown.     I 
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have  just  read  the  19th  report  (not  the  appendix)  sent  by  Mr. 

to  Mrs.  L. ;  and  I  justly  acknowledge,  that  nothing  can 

be  more  gratifying,  externally,  to  its  early  advocates,  than  the 
high  fashion,  at  ivhich  the  plan  has  arrived.  I  willingly  allow, 
that  such  process,  and  such  extension,  must  be  providential ; 
but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  mysteriously  providential.  It  is  one  of 
those  ^  ways  of  heaven'  which  are  *  dark  and  intricate ;'  of 
which  we  are  certain  that  they  must  ultimately  lead  to  good, 
but  what  they  may  intermediately  involve,  we  cannot  ascertain, 
and  ma^  even  think  of  with  awe.  A  great,  and  singularly  gen- 
eral' effort  is  made  ;  a  proportional  result  will  be  looked  for : 
an  improvement  in  those  for  whose  religious  instruction,  this 
ponderous,  though  simple  machinery,  is  set  in  motion,  answerap 
ble  to  the  cost  and  labor.  If  this  comes,  all  will  be  well ;  if  it 
does  not  come,  if  men  remain  not  one  whit  better  than  before, 
will  not  the  means  relied  upon,  be  in  danger  of  desertion  ? 
Will  not  the  Sacred  Volume  be  exposed  to  depreciation,  in  one 
class,  from  disappointment,  in  another  class,  from  familiarity  1 
A  collapse  has  hitherto  followed  every  case  of  religious  excite- 
ment^ with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  such  an  excitement  as 
that  in  question,  the  world  never  before  witnessed  ;  never  be- 
fore beheld  such  a  concurrence  of  high  and  low,  gay  and  grave, 
rigid  and  relaxed,  princes  and  subjects,  in  one  object,  and  that 
a  religious  object  The  crusades,  when  that  fever  was  highest, 
made  more  noise,  but  were  scarcely  more  variously  patronized. 
The  great  point  is,  how  will  all  this  end  1  The  growing  fervor, 
makes  stealthy  subsidence  more  unlikely  than  ever.  What, 
therefore,  it  will  become,  or  how  the  activity  will  return  to  rest, 
is  a  question  as  curious,  as  it  is  (at  this  moment)  inexplicable. 

£ven  its  friends,  if  honest,  must  acknowledge  one  bad  symp- 
tom ;  its  incfficacy  in  improving  its  fashionable  patrons.  Busy 
as  they  are  in  giving  the  Bible,  they  appear  to  take  to  themselves 
as  Uttle  of  it  as  ever.  They  are  confessedly  drawing  the  good 
people,  and  their  children  (as  the  C.  O.  laments)  into  contact 
with  them ;  while  they  are  just  what  they  were  before.  All 
which  threatens,  that  the  meal  is  more  likely  to  work  upon  the 
leaven,  than  the  leaven  upon  the  meal. 

A  remarkable  fact  is,  the  co-operation,  here  and  there,  of 
Roman  catholics.  This,  I  presume,  will  not  long  be  borne  by 
their  chief.  He  has  spoken  already,  to  the  annoyance,  or  rather 
to  the  joy  of  political  anti-catholics  (as  it  gives  a  new  argu- 
ment). This  will  lead  to  a  schism,  between  him,  and  part  of 
his  flock.  In  truth,  the  times  are  strange.  They  tempt  to  cal- 
culation ;  yet  who  can  calculate  ? 

I  must  stop,  or  lose  the  opportunity.     All  hero  are  cordially 
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interested  about  you.     Give  my  love  to  C.  F.*  and  believe  me. 
Ever  more  yours  than  I  can  express, 

Alex.  Kifoz. 


LETTER  CLXV- 
To  Jl.  Knox^  Eiq. 

CheUenham,  Sept.  6.  1817. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAD  been  waiting,  chiefly  in  expectation  of  a  letter  from  you, 
and  partly  in  hopes,  by  delay,  of  being  enabled  to  speak  deci- 
sively of  my  health.  Both  purposes  are  now  answered :  your 
kind  letter  of  the  1st  has  reached  me ;  and  I  can  report  well  of 
myself.  Yesterday,  I  had  my  third  interview  with  Dr.  Boisra- 
gan  ;  who  is  entirely  satisfied  that  the  waters  have  abready  been 
of  signal  service,  nor  do  my  own  feelings  in  the  least  contradict 
him.  Throughout,  he  has  assured  me,  that  I  do  not  labor  under 
the  sli^test  organic  derangement ;  that  my  complaints  are  sur- 
mountable, by  proper  management ;  that  my  constitution  is  ex- 
cellent, &c.  &c.  He  permits  me  to  leave  this  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  10th;  and  promises  to  furnish  me  with  directions  liow 
I  am  to  treat  myself;  adding,  that  all  will  nearly  be  comprized 
in  the  prescription  of  Sydenham :  R.  cameam  dietam,  et  equita- 
tionem.  Having  plunged,  according  to  epic  rules,  in  medias 
res,  I  must  retrace  a  few  of  my  steps  hitherward.  With  the  ex- 
ception, then,  of  a  two  days  not  unuseful  confinement  at  Leo- 
minster, my  health  was  good,  throughout  the  entire  journey. 
The  weather,  as  we  passed  through  Wales,  was  most  favorable ; 
the  scenery  delighted  me ;  and  die  delight  was  heightened  by 
i^owing  it,  for  the  first  time,  to  C.  F.,  who  entered  fuily  into  the 
spirit  of  travelling,  at  once,  for  heidth,  and  pleasure.  By  a 
pleasant  detour,  we  enjoyed  the  classic  ground  of  Ludlow  Cas- 
tle, and  Ross ;  the  historical  importance  of  the  former,  sunk, 
in  my  estimate,  before  the  delightful  associations  of  Comus ; 
and  the  richly  diversified  scenery  of  the  latter,  was  heightened 
by  the  panegyrical  strains  of  Pope ;  not,  however,  without  some 
drawback,  on  learning  that,  in  a  few  particulars,  the  j^egyric  was 
indebted,  for  materials,  to  poetical  amplification.  The  waters  of 
this  place  are  so  salutary,  that  I  cannot  help  forming  the  wish,  of 
our  making,  in  some  future,  and  not  distant  year,  a  jomt  excursion 
hither.  I  am  almost  morally  certain  you  would  derive  great  be- 
befit :  the  place,  indeed,  does  not  afford  many  attractions  ;  I  am 
already  heartily  tired  of  a  lounging  life,  with  scarce  the  sha- 
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dow  <^  society :  but  all  manner  of  accommodations  are  plenti- 
ful, excellent,  and  by  no  means  extravagantly  dear ;  the  possi- 
ble, and  not  improbable  occurrence  of  a  contemporary  visit  to 
Cheltenhafli  of  two  or  three  congenial  individuals,  or  still  better, 
of  one  or  two  such  famiUes,  would  make  all  the  diflerence  in  the 
world ;  and,  at  the  very  worst,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  we  could 
be  tolerably  independent  of  external  circumstances.  We  met 
here  my  old  fiiend  P.  M— — -,  who  retains  aU  his  original  good** 
natured  simplicity  of  character ;  and,  what  did  not  injure  him 
with  my  fellow-traveller  or  myself,  a  cordial  veneration  for  you. 
We  have  also  met,  and  taken  to,  your  gfdlant  relation,  Colonel 

T :    a  fine,  manly,  natural  character;    a  most  fiivorable 

specimen  of  the  able,  enterprising  soldier,  who  has  cultivated, 
both  by  reading,  and  by  observation,  strong  natural  talents ; 
mingled  largely  with  mankind,  in  the  most  diversified  walks  of 
life ;    and  contracted  ne  blemish  firom  the  intermixture.     When 

introduced  to  me  by  M i  as  your  intimate  friend,  he  took  to 

me  at  once,  as  he  did  also  to  C.  F.  We  brought  him  last  Sun- 
day to  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester ;  he  breakfasting,  dining, 
and  tea-drinking,  at  our  small  cottage  house.  The  day  was,  I 
believe,  mutually  agreeable ;  since,  we  have  not  seen  so  much 
of  him,  his  acquaintance  being  numerous,  and  his  engagements 
many ;  ours,  precisely  the  reverse. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  letter  from  our  good  friend  H.  B^-^-, 
in  which  h%  makes  the  kindest  inquiries  about  you.  This  letter 
was  written  a  full  month  ago ;  and  had  travelled  to  Limerick, 
Dublin,  &c.  &c.  intermediately.  It  conveyed  the  unpleasing 
tidings,  that  he  had  been,  and  still  was  seriously  ill,  though  then 
somewhat  convalescent.  He  had  been  struck  with  a  coup  de 
soleil,  at  the  opening,  on  an  intensely  hot  day,  of  Wellington 
Bridge.  Poor  fellow,  I  trust  he  is  now  quite  re-established ;  at 
the  same  time,  1  do  not  like  such  repeated  attacks.  The  model 
of  you,  which  I  carried  over,  I  intend  giving  to  H.  B. ;  depend- 
ing on  a  supply  for  myself,  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Morrison  on 
my  return.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  on  this  earth,  who  would 
more  deeply  prize  the  likeness,  for  the  sake  of  the  original,  than 
H.  B.  At  the  same  time,  such  are  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  mortal  life,  that  I  can  only  give  the  model  with  a  clause 
of  resumption ;  Mr.  Morrison  mi^t  die,  or  lose  the  use  of  his 
hands,  in  which  case,  without  such  a  clause,  I  might  lose  that 
which  I  vahie  as  I  will  not  say.  I  hope  Mr.  M.  has  not  furnish- 
ed you  with  the  model  of  my  physiognomy :  by  a  few  more 
touches,  it  can  be  probably  made,  what  it  is  not  ^et,  a  good  like- 
ness. H.  B.  inclosed  me  a  note  from  the  President  of  Magda- 
len College,  to  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  requesting  them  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  his  third  vol.  to  me,  *  the  author  of  a  highly 
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merittug  volume  of  aennoiifl,  published  by  them.'  The  note  was 
dated  in  Feb.  1816:  and»  I  presume,  by  some  negligence  of 
my  publisheFB,  remained  so  long  unforwarded.  Tbiis  attention 
of  Vx.  R.  is  surely  pleasant :  in  so  wording  an  open  note  to 
my  publishers,  he  expresses  an  open,  unqualified,  and  almost 
pubUc  approbation  of  my  volume. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  proceed,  from  hence,  to  Bath  and  Bristol : 
probably  to  catch  a  glunpse  of  Hannah  More,  and  more  than  a 

glimpse  of  the  S s  :  thence,  to  see  Captain  Y.  at  B. ;  visit- 

mff  Oxford,  Windsor,  &c. ;  thence  to  London ;  afterwards  home. 
Tms  migrating  variety,  I  believe,  will  be  more  serviceable  than 
medicine  or  water.  I  hdve  just  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  the 
Archbishop,  setting  me  at  ease  as  to  my  parish,  and  reconmiend- 
ing  most  earnestly  such  changes  of  scene,  as  may  most  amuse 
my  mind. 

With  every  word  you  say  about  Bible  Societies,  I  most  en- 
tirely coincide  :  indeed,  I  have  again  and  again  spoken,  if  not 
written,  the  substance  of  it :  the  difference  is,  J  did  not  say  it  so 
well.  Prav  give  nay  most  cordial  and  affectionate  regards  to  our 
friends  at  B.     C.  F.  tells  me  to  remember  him  most  kindly  to 

you :  so  did  Col.  T . 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

J.  J. 


LETTER  CLXVL 

To  A.  Knoxy  Esq. 

Henbury,  Briitol,  Sept.  SS.  1817. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
The  first  sedentary  morning  which  I  have  had  at  my  command, 
I  may  say,  for  weeks,  I  devote  to  you ;  would  it  could  be  in  the 
way  of  vivft-voce  conference  !  But  what  I  can  enjoy,  I  will  en- 
joy ;  The  more  cheerfully,  because  I  persuade  myself,  that,  how- 
ever indisposed  to  write  letters,  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive 
one,  from  your  absent  friend  and  pupil.  The  date  of  this,  is  a 
sufficient  indication,  that  I  am  happily  settled,  in  the  best  quar- 
ters "■  this  is  the  twelfth  day,  since  our  sojournment  commenced 
with  this  worthy  family ;  of  whom,  I  must  say,  that,  individually 
and  collectively,  they  have  done  every  thing  that  kindness  could 
prompt,  and  very  extended  powers  of  pleasing  could  execute,  to 
promote  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  is  nur  sober  judgment, 
that  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually,  toe  two  couple  with 
whom  we  now  are,  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  are  in 
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that  state  which  your  heart  could  wish.  There  is  not  among  us 
a  discordant  note  ;  and,  under  Providence,  thanks  to  Cheltenham, 
to  constant  exercise,  and  to  a  temporary  vacation  from  all 
thoughtfulness  and  care,  my  mind  seems  in  a  better  tone,  than 
for  years  past  it  has  been,  for  the  calm  and  cheering  enjoyment 
of  the  society,  in  which  I  sm  so  happily  placed.     The  other 

morning,  Mr.  S.  told that  he  could  not  form  on  this  earth 

a  picture  of  superior  pleasure,  to  what  would  arise  from  our 
present  party,  if  only,  it  had  the  trifling  addition  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual, not  far  from  Dawson  Street  or  B •    It  is  literally 

true,  that  the  good  people  here  thirst  after  your  society ;  and 

Mr.  S assures  us,  that,  in  England,  you  would  find  many, 

who,  in  past  days,  were  rather  jealous  of  you,  and  of  your 
ways  of  thinking,  now  cordially  diisposed  to  listen  and  improve  : 
one  good  consequence  this,  of  the  strange  excesses,  but  too 
painfully  prevalent,  in  the  religious  world  :  H.  B.,  too,  tells  me, 
that  Mr.  Pearson  is  delighted  with  a  letter  of  yours,  respecting 
the  subject  of  justification,  which  he  (H,  B.)  lent  to  him  (Mr. 
P.) :  he  does  not,  indeed,  coincide  with  every  shade  of  senti- 
ment and  expression ;  but  he  hesitates  not  to  say,  that  he  never 
before  met  any  thing  on  the  subject,  so  much  to  his  mind ;  and 
that  he  is  astonished  at  meeting  so  close  a  resemblance,  to  what 
he  had  been  working  out  for  himself*  Of  these  things,  and  of 
much  more,  which  I  hope  orally  to  tell  you,  I  trust  you  will  be 
disposed  to  think;  and  thinking,  to  recollect,  that  you  are 
not  to  confine  yourself  to  Ireland,  but  to  scatter,  in  the  prepared 
soil  of  this  countiy,  some  good  seed,  which,  hereafter,  if  it  please 
God,  may  produce  a  harvest  of  good  fruits. 

It  is  time  to  say,  that,  on  Tuesday  last,  we  (including  this  fam- 
ily) went  over  to  breakfast  at  Barley  Wood.     The  S party 

proceeded,  after  breakfast,  on  a  further  excursion,  which  occupi- 
ed the  remainder  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesdav  ;  a  portion  of  time 
that  C.  F.  and  I  passed  most  agreeably,  with  Hannah  More  and 
her  sister.  Feeluig,  as  they  do  very  deeply,  the  sad  breach 
made  in  their  circle,  they  are  wisely,  cheerfully,  and  piously  sub- 
missive, to  this  appointment  of  Providence ;  and  neither  their 
talents,  nor  vivacity,  are  in  the  least  subdued.  I  am  disposed  to 
beUeve  that  they  ^I  be  blessed  to  the  last,  with  the  retention  of 
those  faculties,  which  they  have  employed  so  well.  With  Patty, 
I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  of  the  most  strictly 
confidential  nature,  on  the  subject  of  which  you  are  aware,  and 
on  which,  also,  I  am  hereafter  to  confer  with  you.  This  inter- 
esting woman  is  suffering,  with  exemplary  patience,  the  most 
excruciating  pain ;  not  a  murmur  escapes,  though,  at  night  espe- 
cially, groans  and  cries  are  inevitably  extorted ;  and,  the  moment 
after  the  paroxysm,  she  is  ready  to  resume,  with  full  interest  and 
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animatioo,  wiuitever  may  have  been  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Hannah  is  still  herself:  she  took  C.  F.  and  roe,  a  drive  to 
Brockley  Combe ;  in  the  course  of  which,  her  anecdotes,  her  wit, 
her  powers  of  criticism,  and  her  admirable  talent  of  recitation, 
had  ample  scope :  poor  I,  was,  of  course,  put  in  requisition,  and 
strove  to  acquit  myself,  not  indeed  as  I  wished,  but  as  I  could. 
It  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  you  hold  a  high  place  in  the  afiec- 
tion  of  both  sisters ;  and  that  they  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
you,  with  all  possible  kindness  and  cordiahty.  On  the  i^ole, 
though  not  unmingled  with  melancholy,  the  impression  of  dus 
visit  to  Barley  Wood  is  predominantly  agreeable,  I  might,  in- 
deed, use  a  stronger  word :  differences  of  opinion,  there  do,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  exist ;  but  they  are  difierences,  on  their  part, 
laigely  the  growth  of  circumstances ;  differences,  too,  which  will 
vanish,  before  tiie  earliest  beams  of  eternity:  I  parted  with 
them,  as  noble  creatures,  whom,  in  this  world,  I  never  might 
again  behold ;  and  while  I  felt  some  pangs,  which  I  would  not 
willingly  have  relinquished,  it  was  with  deep  comfort,  tiiat  I  look- 
ed forward  in  hope  to  an  hereafter,  when  we  might  meet  without 
any  of  those  drawbacks,  in  some  riiape  or  other,  inseparable, 
peihqMs,  from  the  intercourse  of  mortals. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  Hannah  More  showed  ^  S s 

and  me  with  triumph,  our  joint  ofiering  of  Nicole,  and  begged  I 
would  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  it  It  may  be  joined  as  some- 
thing cognate,  that  the  appearance  of  the  model  of  your  coun- 
tenance, produced  vivid  emotion  in  this  house ;  two  copies  were 
instantaneously  bespo'ke,  through  me ;  I  deposited  that  winch  I 
brought  over,  with  Mr.  S.,  to  his  great  delist;  and  I  trust  that 
no  untoward  circumstance,  afl^ting  the  life  or  health  of  our  in- 
genious artist,  may  oblige  me  to  reclaim  it  A  stipulation  for 
the  power  of  doing  which,  I  could  not,  in  justice,  omit  to  make. 
«  «  «  «  »  » 

These  invaluable  friends,  whose  house,  and  whose  hearts,  are 
alike  hospitably  open ;  whose  unaffected  pie^  is  congenial  to 
my  best  feelings,  I  would  deliberately  choose  as  companions 
utriujMjue  mundi ;  not  the  frivolous  and  half-hearted  associates 
of  this  life's  fleeting  hour,  but  spirits,  with  whom,  I  humbly  trust, 
may  be  enjoyed    an  everiasting  intercommunity.      This  day 

se*nnight  (Monday  29.),  we  set  out  for  Captain  V ^"s  at 

B .      From  London  we  hope  to  visit  Lord  and   Lady 

B  at  T ,  who  have  sent  us  a  most  friendly  invitation. 

The  I 3  hope  I  will  make  their  house  at  B- R my 

hotel ;  and  with  them  I  anticipate  some  comfortable  intercourse. 
Thus,  thanks  to  Him,  who  careth  for  us,  and  raiseth  up  friends 
when  we  most  need  them,  I  am,  in  the  pleasantest  way,  recruit- 
ing both  health  and  spirits.     There  is  something  reueshhig  in 
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this  country ;  and  its  hospitality  is  of  the  most  sterling,  unadul- 
terated, unoppressive  character. 

Pray,  pray  write  me  a  few  lines,  addressed  to  me  at  Captain 

y ^'s.     I  am  shut  up  alone,  and  therefore  cannot  offer  Uiose 

affectionate  rememhrances  from  your  friends,  which,  otherwise, 
I  should  doubtless  be  largely  commissioned  to  do. 

Ever  most  unalterably  yoiiirs, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  144. 
To  ike  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

PawKm  Street,  Sept.  24.  1817. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  SHOULD  before  this  have  thanked  you  for  your  gratifying  letter, 
had  not  the  weakness  of  my  eye  impeded  me.  *  * 

Your  letter  was  truly  pleasant,  except  what  concerned  H.  B ; 
but  your  note  has  comforted  me  respecting  him.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  am  most  cordially  interested  about  him.  If  I  were 
not,  I  should  be  blind  to  merit,  and  insensible  to  most  particular 
kindness,  which  I  trust  I  know  how  to  value. 

I  began  this  letter  some  days  ago,  but  a  fit  of  illness  stopped 
roe.  Where  you  may  be  when  this  reaches  Bristol,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  will  find  its  way  to  you,  through  the  kind  care  of 
him,  whose  name  I  shall  add  to  yours.  I  shall  be  much  gratifi- 
ed, by  hearing  of  the  friends  with  whom  you  have  been.  Could 
I  transport  myself  to  them  by  a  wish,  they  should  oflen  see  me. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  forget  kindness  ;  but  my 
failure  of  feeling,  as  well  as  memory,  would  be  extreme,  could  I 
ever  cease  to  remember,  with  cordial  gratitude,  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Dr.  £.  Percival  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  he  met  you,  going 
to  Barley  Wood.  If  so,  I  should  be  particulariy  desirous  to 
hear  from  you  respecting  Mrs.  H.  M.  I  have  had  a  good 
account  of  her  health  from  Dr.  P.  (whom  by  the  way  Mrs.  H. 
M.  and  his  own  relations,  have  persuaded  to  go  off,  forthwith, 
to  settle  at  Bath.)  He  also  told  me,  that  she  wished  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  scolding  me,  for  having  prejudiced  so  many 
affainst  the  Bible  Society,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 

Mr.  H ,  and  Sir  T A .     If  you  have  been  with 

her,  you  have  of  course  exhausted  a  portion  of  her  resentment 
The  remainder,  I  ani  little  likely  to  call  into  exercise ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  no  wish  to  talk  with  Mrs» 
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H.  M.  I  am  sure  I  coald  not  erer  make  myself  intelligible  to 
her.  We  both  value  and  wish  for  the  same  religious  affections, 
the  same,  I  mean,  in  substance ;  but  we  have  quite  different 
ideas  of  the  best  method  of  exciting  them.  And  not  only  our 
view8>  but  our  habits  of  mind,  put  (at  least  circumstantial)  agree- 
ment, wholly  out  of  the  question. 

The  longer  I  live  and  reflect,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that 
Christianity  must  be  impressively  exhibited,*  as  well  as  clearly 
notified,  in  order  to  either  deep,  or  general  effect  Had  notifi- 
cation been  deemed  sufficient,  had  ti  been  regarded  as  the  main 
point,  the  two  tables,  written  by  the  Divine  hand,  would  have 
been  set  up  on  high,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  where  the  legi- 
ble traces  of  the  Almighty,  might  have  been  read  of  all  men. 
But,  instead  of  being  exposed,  they  were  shut  up  in  unapproach- 
able secrecy.  Their  contents  were  made  known,  by  the  ap- 
pointed agents,  to  all ;  but  the  sacred  pledge  itself,  was  within 
the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  that,  within  the  holy  of  holies  ;  that, 
wifliin  a  veil,'  which  the  high  priest,  alone,  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter. These  appointments,  no  doubt,  were  typical  of  better 
things  ;  but  they  were,  also,  accommodations  to  human  nature ; 
to  that  animality,  which  is  still  the  same ;  and  which  now,  as 
really  as  then,  must  be  consulted,  in  order  to  the  engagement 
of  the  whole  man.  The  mysterious  sanctity  of  the  temple  ef- 
fected that,  which  no  simple  notification  could  have  effect- 
ed. Miracles  were  forgotten,  by  the  adults  who  witnessed 
them.  The  temple,  and  its  significant  services,  laid  hold  of 
the  young  mind,  and  produced  the  glowing  sentiment,  *  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  up  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord.'  What  this  habit,  occasionally,  implied,  even  in  the 
most  degenerate  times,  we  see  in  the  devotedness  of  Anna,  and 
in  the  sweet  song  of  Simeon.  How  few,  in  the  modem  reli- 
gious world,  i4)pear  to  approach  these  Jewish  saints,  in  spirit- 
uality of  heart  and  hfe. 

The  truth  is,  human  nature,  in  each  individual,  has  received 
a  world  of  impressions,  before  it  becomes  susceptible  of  verbal 
notification.  God  has  so  ordered  it ;  and  this  state  of  man 
must  remain,  until  we  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.  If 
provision,  therefore,  be  not  made,  for  introducing  religion  with 
the  first  impressions  ;  and  if,  on  Uie  contrary,  reliance  be  plac- 
ed on  notification  solely  ;  individuals  may  no  doubt  be  drawn 
to  religion,  sometimes  scantihr,  sometimes  numerously,  but  still 
it  will  not  be  by  mere  notification,  but  also  by  a  sympathetic 
energy,  an  influence  of  confraternity,  without  which,  mere  noti- 
fication has  ever  proved  fiiiitless.    This  fact  was  exemplified, 

*  See  Batler*!  Charge. 
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in  Puritanism,  pietism,  and  methodism.  And  now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  social  feeling  is  becoming  less  intense,  the  effect  on 
individual  character,  also,  becomes  more  and  more  equivocal. 
Tet  what  now  takes  place,  is  but  the  repetition  of  that  collapse, 
which  has  always  followed  such  excitements. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  are  the  professing  friends  of  religion 
doing  1  Regardless  of  experience,  ancient  and  modem,  stated 
and  occasional,  as  well  as  of  all  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
they,  in  a  degree  which  transcends  all  precedent,  trust  to  noti- 
fication, in  the  simplest  and  most  abstract  form.  They  expect, 
that  the  unsustained,  unenforced  knowledge  of  the  mere  text  of 
Scripture,  will  accomplish  on  human  nature,  what  establishments 
and  sects  have  failed  in. 

Is  it  possible  to  behold  these  movements,  and  not  to  adopt 
St.  Paul's  words,  *  I  bear  them  witness,  that  they  have  a  zeal,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge  V  Let  them  show,  if  they  can,  that 
they  have  eimer  experience,  or  reason,  with  them.  But  I  deep- 
ly fealr  the  reaction  of  this  unexampled  impulse  ;  I  fear  an  epi- 
demic contempt  of  the  sacred  volume,  thus  (I  cannot  but  sus- 
pect) rashly  vulgarized,  which  a  century  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
work  off. 

The  L— — 's  are  all  well.  You  cannot  say  too  much  for 
me,  to  my  valuable  friends  at  Henbury,'  nor  to  Mrs.  H.  M., 
notwithstanding  her  resentment.  Adieu.  Tell  me  about  your- 
self. Believe  me  this  is  a  subject,  on  which  i  am  susceptible 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  not  to  be  expressed  in  common  language. 

Ever  yourst 

Albx.  Kkox. 

P.  S.     My  cordial  love  to  C.  F. 


LETTER  CLXVn. 

To  A.  Knox^  Esq.     ; 

Oct.  28.  1817. 

Mv  DBAR  Friend, 
Mant  circumstances,  which  need  not  now  detain  me  from  the 
purpose  of  writing,  if  possible,  to  the  purpose,  prevented  me 
from  executing  my  frequent  wish  of  replying  to  your  last  letter. 
Of  our  movements,  since  leaving  the  excellent  S— s,  you 

have  probably  heard   somewhat  through  Lady  B .     Just 

now,  I  have  completed  within  a  dav  of  a  fortnight  in  this  house, 
since  leaving  Tunbridge.     The  whole  of  that  tune  has  been  a 
period  of  indisposition :  every  day  but  about  two,  I  have  been 
VOL.  11.  29 
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confined,  chiefly  to  my  bed,  entirely  to  my  room  ;  and  though 
now,  I  trust,  beginning  to  be  convalescent,  I  am  still  very  weak, 
and  cannot  look  for  a  rapid  recovery  of  sufficient  strenfftfa,  and 
staminat  for  a  homeward  journey  :  this,  I  shall  be  ob£ged  by 
your  mentioning  to  the  good  Archbishop  ;  as,  especially  after 
ttkB  carte  blanche  which  he  so  kindly  gave  me,  I  should  be  pain- 
ed to  appear  a  voluntary  prolonger  of  my  absence  from  the  post 

of  duty,     I  know  he  will  both  permit  and  advise   Mr.   M ^ 

how  to  procure  the  necessary  aid,  from  a  stated  assistant,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  needful  stay.  These  things  I  should 
DQention  directly  to  his  Grace,  but  I  feel  myself  deeply  in  arrear 
to  you,  and  my  strength  is  unequal,  judt  now,  to  more  than  one 
letter. 

You  are  not  to  feel  discouraged,  by  this  partial  return  of  the 
complaint  which  occasioned  my  migration.  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
the  family  apothecary  of  this  house,  a  man  of  particular  experi- 
ence in  this  very  complaint,  both  like  my  general  organic  state, 
and  agree,  that,  though  occasional  returns  of  the  malady  may 
be  expected,  they  will  be  weaker  and  weaker;  and  that  by  due 
care,  regimen,  and  exercise,  I  may  reckon  upon  a  thorough  res- 
toration to  health.  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt,  especially  when 
I  regard  the  mitigated  form  of  my  present  attack,  diat  this  Eng- 
lish expedition  has  been  greatly  serviceable  to  me.  Had  it  not 
been  undertaken,  I  can  hardly  guess  m  what  state,  I  might  now 
be  lying  at  Abington ;  or  whether,  indeed,  I  should  be  in  the 
land  of  the  living  at  all.  The  kindness  and  tenderness  of  this 
admirable  family  cannot  be  excelled  :  at  my  own  house,  at  the 

Archbishop's,  at  my  brodier's,  at  B ,  I  could  not  be  more  at 

home  :  they  feel  delight  in  anticipating  eveiy  want  and  wish ; 
and  how  cheering  it  is,  on  a  sick  bed,  to  see  at  one's  pillow,  the 

excellent  of  the  earth !  such  men  as  Wilberforce  and  ! 

The  former  you  know  too  well,  that  I  should  speak  of  him ; 
the  latter  is  as  purely  amiable  a  being,  as  I  ever  saw :  goodness 
is  his  element ;  his  great  object  is,  to  pursue,  more  and  more 
intensely,  every  thing  spiritual  and  practical ;  and  in  him,  and 
in  this  house.  Ate  taste  for  the  dogmatic  and  controversial  seems 
to  have  no  place :  we  do  not,  indeed,  affect  to  disguise,  that 
there  are  pomts,  both  of  opinion,  and  of  external  pursuits,  on 
which  we  decidedly  differ ;  but,  on  neither  side,  is  there  any 
tendency  or  dbpositioki  to  uige  those  points  ;  and  there  happily 
is  so  much  more,  concerning  which  we  cordially  agree,  that  our 
tacit  compact  to  be  uncontroversial,  implies  not  a  whit  of  re- 
serve, sterility,  or  dryness.     Mrs. you  never  saw,  but  she 

is  just  such  a  person  as  you  would  delight  in :  quiet,  dieerfiil, 
always  happy,  devoted  seemingly,  firat,  to  the  keeping  of  h^* 
own  heart,  and  then  to  the  maternal  office  which  she  has  under- 
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taken,  towards  the  joong  people  of  this  house.  Are  fhey  aU 
out  of  the  room,  said  Mr.  Wilberforee,  the  other  day,  to  C.  F.  ? 
is  no  one  here  ?  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they  were 
alone,  he  broke  out :  '  God  is  io  this  house !  I  cannot  but 
trace  the  divine  hand,  in  the  guardianship  of  this  family.  It  is, 
I  think,  happier  for  them,  than  even  if  their  own  admirable  pa- 
rents had  been  spared.     For  the  care  of  such  people  as  Mr. 

and  Mrs. ,  added  to  the  recollection  how  solemnly  they 

were  placed  under  that  care,  by  a  dying  parent,  and  with  what 
injunctions  to  regard  their  wishes  as  so  many  laws,  will  do  more 
for  them,  than  the  actual  superintendence  of  parents  could  have 
done.' 

As  to  the  present  movements  and  posture  of  the  En^sh  re- 
ligious world,  my  state  of  health,  and  coi^iement,  have  disabled 
me  from  learning  much ;  as  my  weakness  of  head,  body,  and 
hand,  would  prevent  me,  did  I  know  ever  so  much,  from  being 
able  to  communicate  it  This,  only,  I  can  say,  that,  as  individ- 
uals, C.  F.  and  myself  have  met  nothing  like  coldness,  among 
the  good  people  with  whom  we  aro :  great  regrot,  indeed,  is  felt, 
at  the  pretermission  of  their  favorite  objects,  Bible  Societies, 
&c.  in  our  Irish  school :  they  lament  over  it  as  moro  &tal,  than 
all  the  opposition  of  the  high  church  party  ;  and  they  aro  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  I  will  not  say  that  there  has  not 
been  some  jealousy  of  you,  as  the  grand  promovent :  but,  as- 
suredly, that  jealousy  is  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  respect, 
and  love,  and  veneration  in  which  you  are  held.  Hannah  More 
loves  you;  so  does  Wilberforee  :  the  greatest  jealousy  felt  by 
the  latter  is  this,  that,  two  years  since,  he  heard  of  your  having 
a  commenced  letter  to  him  of  80  pages  ;  and  that  the  said  let- 
ter has  neither  been  finished,  nor  sent  him.  He  prizes  what 
you  write,  more  than,  perhaps,  you  imagine  ;  and  his  disappoint- 
ment is  proportional.  He  charged  me  with  his  warmest  re- 
gards :  but  not  satisfied  wiUi  this,  he  added  what  you  have  seen 
on  the  frank. 

Mr.  Pearson  himself  told  me,  that  he  read,  with  great  delight, 
some  of  your  letters,  communicated  to  him  by  H.  Butterworth ; 

and,  also,  that  he  showed  them  to  Miss  T (sister  to ) 

who  was  also  greatly  interested  and  pleased.  Not  agreeing  in 
every  point,  he  says  he  has  nowhere  met  so  much  to  accord  with 
his  own  views.  He  told  me  some  sensible  observations  of 
Lord  W f  made  to  him  on  certain  cant  phrases  in  Bucha- 
nan's Memoirs,  such  as  '  keeping  always  close  to  the  cross' 
ftc. :  now,  said  he,  had  Mr.  Knox's  letters  fallen  into  his  hands, 
no  such  objections  could  be  made ;  yet  every  thing  substan- 
tially and  vitally  important,  is  said  in  them.  He,  too,  is  full  of 
regret,  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  follow  up  your  promise 
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d*  writing  to  hinii  on  the  subject  of  justification*  He  told  me  a 
curiousuttle  fkct :  his  son,  one  mominff ,  bad  been  reading  my 
sennon  on  *  Be  not  confonned%  &c.  In  the  evening«  he  went 
to  the  chapel  of  ease  of  St.  James's  parish,  and  heard  the  same 
sermon  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  A  lady,  too,  of  Henbury, 
heard  one  of  my  sermons,  exceedingly  well  delivered,  in  one  of 
the  principal  churches  of  Bristol. 

I  enclose  you  some  minutes,  which  I  hastily  took,  yesterday 
evening,  from  a  communication  of  Lord  C  ^s  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force :  keep  them :  they  contain  matter  for  us  both,  wonderfully 
corroborative  of  the  appendix.  A  work  wiD  be  made  about  this 
apostasy,  in  the  £nghsh  prints,  Chris.  Obs.,  &c.  &c.  but,  alas. 
Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  The  evil  in  the  Genevan  church, 
was  aboriginal :  and  I  fear,  continental  protestantism  can  never 
become  orthodox,  till  it  have  been  first  given  to  feel,  the  mis- 
chiefs, and  horrors  of  infidelity. 

I  have  just  seen  a  MS.  translation  of  an  ordinance  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  recommending  to  the  adoption  of  all  his  subjects,  an 
union  of  Uie  reformed  and  lutheran  churches  in  his  dominions, 
which  is  to  be  sanctioned  by  his  own  example ;  communicating, 
on  the  approaching  secular  festival  of  the  Reformation,  with  both 
united  bodies,  at  Potsdam.  He  does  not  enjoin,  he  only  recom- 
mends ;  but  most  earnestly,  and  with  every  hope,  and  apparent 
prospect  of  success.  This  document  bears  date  Sept.  28.  1817. 
It  is  accompanied  by  another,  from  some  constituted  authority, 
dated  October  8.,  stating  the  junction  to  have  commenced  at 
Berlin,  and  hoping  it  win  extend  through  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, &c.  The  King  leaves  the  regulations  of  forms,  articles, 
&c.  &c.  to  the  synods,  consistories,  &c. :  first,  there  is  to  be 
an  external  unison :  but  how  an  internal  union  is  to  be  produced, 
we  may  be  left  to  conjecture  :  and  the  tone  of  modem  Geiman 
divinity  considered,  we  can  little  doubt,  it  will  be  an  union  ce- 
mented by  indifierentism,  at  the  best ;  and  having  iUimitable 
scepticism,  for  its  no  very  distant  consecjuence. 

lou  know  H.  B.  and  his  wife  are  now  permanently  resident 
on  Glapham  road :  they  and  family  quite  well :  he  dmed  here 
one  day  ;  and,  though  I  could  not  dine  in  the  room,  I  was  that 
day  able  to  meet  them  in  the  drawing-room.  This  is  Tuesday  : 
since  Thursdi^  last  I  have  kept  my  bed :  but  to-day  I  am  about 

to  emerge,  and  sit  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  sofa.     Mr. 

has  been  running  in  and  out  of  my  room,  with  the  agility  of  a 
monkey,  and  with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel.  Tell  my  dear 
friend  Mrs.  M that  no  one  feels  more  interested  in  her  hap- 
piness than  I  do  ;  and  that  nothing  but  my  illness  should  have 
prevented  my  telling  her  so  myself.  Poor  Miss  Fergusson  I 
but  why  should  I  say  poor  ?  She  has  that  to  rest  upon,  which. 


whosoever  hath,  is  rich  indeed :  give  her  my  best  love :  the 
same  also  to  our  excellent  friends  at  B 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  145. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawion  St^  Feb.  U.  1818. 

Mt  d£ar  Friehb, 
Since  receiving  your  acceptable  letter  of  the  8th,  I  have  not, 
till  now,  had  it  m  my  power  to  sit  down  quietly  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  you,  that  your  letting  me  hear  from  you,  was  an  actual 
relief.  I  wished  to  have  said,  at  least  thus  much,  immediately, 
but  an  uncommon  pressure  of  occupancy  made  it  not  possible. 

I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  considered  your  doubt  of  my 
being  sufficiently  distinct  VfhBi  opinion  you  would  form,  on 
an  attentive  reading  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  pronounce.  But  as 
your  objection  is  now  made,  I  hope  it  does  not  lie.  You  will 
observe  I  do  not  compare  their  entire  system,  with  my  entire 
system,  either  as  to  cause  or  effect  But  I  object  to  certain 
parts  in  their  system,  as  unduly  and  unfoundedly  relied  upon 
for  themselves,  or  required  from  others.  I  do  not  deny,  1  in 
part  admit,  that  their  notions,  on  certain  points,  have  a  matter- 
of-fact  foundation  in  the  Divine  economy,  f  do  not,  therefore, 
in  eveiy  instance,  dispute  the  importance  of  those  matters,  as 
facts.  I  only  resist  the  necessity  of  them,  as  notions.  The 
points  in  question  relate,  to  what  was  in  the  councils  of  Heaven, 
and  the  incarnate  Word,  during  his  humiliation  for  man's  redemp- 
tion. I  maintain,  and  show  by  Holy  Scripture,  that  these  pre- 
paratory movements  of  infbiite  mercy,  were  general  blessings, 
accomplished  for  all.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  thus  done,  was 
done  perfectly,  and  at  once. '  It  was  consequently,  in  itself,  as 
complete  as  it  was  necessary.  But  still,  it  was  only  general, 
and  therefore  conditional.  And  the  condition  evinced,  by  the 
declared  object,  to  be,  not  thinking  with  theoretical  distinctness, 
but  practically  employing  the  providing  aids  and  means,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  purpose,  and  thus  infinitely  benefit  ourselves. 

The  spiritual  blessings,  therefore,  which  votaries  of  forensic 
theology  attain,  I  attribute,  not  to  their  system,  as  distinct  from 
that  for  which  I  plead ;  but  to  the  truths  which  they  hold,  in 
common  with  sounder  theologists.  I  attribute  the  lowness  of 
their  attainments,  to  their  system.  The  truths  which  they  ad- 
mit, are,  in  my  mind,  counteracted,  by  the  doctrinal  notions 
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with  which  they  are  blended.  I  must  not  honor  those  notiotu, 
by  ascribing  to  them,  taken  separately,  any  moral  eflfect,  howev- 
er limited.  Their  maintainers  suppose  them  to  produce  such 
eflects,  only  as  exciting  gratitude.  And,  with  great  consistency, 
to  make  this  efficacy  feasible,  the  blessing  supposed  to  be  cod> 
ferred,  to  which  those  notions  relate,  ia  regarded,  not  as  general 
and  conditional,  but  as  distinctive  and  iofallible.  Redemption 
is  resolved  into  an  arbitrarious  electing  decree,  which  supersedes 
conditions,  and  supposes  the  event  inevitable. 

This  is  the  only  rationale  of  the  system  of  doctrinal  faith.     In 
all,  therefore,  who  do  not  hold  irreversible  decrees  (such  as  Mr. 
Gr.,and  your  friend  Mr.  B.),  it  involves  absurdity;  for,  absolute 
election  apart,  doctrinal  faith  can  contemplate  only  that  salvabihty 
(in  itself,  and  its  supposed  grounds)  which  is  common  to  all  men ; 
tiie  eoual  privilege,  of  the  penitent,  and  the  profligate  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  can  no  more,  of  itself,  or  on  its  own  account,  inspire 
effective  gratitude,  than  parallel  solar  rays  could  produce  igni- 
tion.    And,  even  where  doctrinal  faith,  in  its  consistent  fonn 
(made  consistent,  1  mean,  by  the  persuasion  of  personal  elec- 
tion) becomes  a  source  of  gratitude,  it  is  more  than  questiona- 
ble, how  far  such  gratitude  can  be  itself  esteemed  amoral  virtue; 
much  less  can  it  be  jusUy  deemed  the  parent  of  all  others. 
*  When  once',  says  Edwards,  *the^  are  firm  in  this  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  easy  to  own  God  and  Chnst  to  be  lovely  and  glorious, 
and  to  admire  and  extol  them.     It  is  easy  for  tiiem  to  own 
Christ  to  be  a  lovely  person,  and  the  best  in  the  world, .  .  when 
they  are  fixed  firm  in  it,  that  He,  though  Lord  of  the  universe, 
is  captivated  with  love  to  them,  and  has  his  heart  swallowed  up 
in  them,  and  prizes  them  far  beyond  most  of  their  neighbors, 
and  loved  them  from  eternity,  and  died  for  them,  and  wiU  make 
them  reign  in  eternal  glory  with  him  in  heaven.     When  this  is 
the  case  with  carnal  men,  their  very  lusts  will  make  him  seem 
lovely :  pride,  itself,  will  prejudice  them  in  &vor  of  that,  which 
they  call  Christ.     A  selfisli,  proud  man,  naturally  calls  that 
lovely,  that  greatly  contributes  to  his  interest,  and  gratifies  h» 
ambition.' 

When  a  prophet  of  their  own  has  thus  stated  the  case  where, 
exclusively,  on  principles  of  common  sense,  doctrinal  faith  can 
be  the  parent  of  feeling,  am  I  not  warranted  in  concluding,  that 
di»aioavyfi,  in  its  sound  scriptural  sense,  is  not  attributable  to 
their  sjsiBm  1  I  fully  allow  that  they  may  derive  this  heavenly 
blessing)  notwithstancQng  these  errors,  from  its  only  true  source, 
through  the  right  disposition  of  their  minds.  Misled  as  they  may 
be  in  their  speculations,  they  may  be  upright  in  their  affections  ; 
and  however  dark  in  their  understandings,  they  may  have  the 
substance  of  divine  love  in  their  hearts. 
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I  have  done  what  I  could  to  trace  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dixawavi^ij,  through  the  various  passages  where  it  is  used  ;  and 
I  rest  confident,  that*  in  every  instance,  it  expresses  the  inward 
principle,  and  vital  habit  of  moral  rectitude,  in  its  trinal  aspect* 
to  GokI,  our  neighbors,  and  ourselves,  in  its  implantation  and 
essence,  it  is  dixaioavyf} :  in  its  maturity  and  perfection,  it  is 
dYMafiog.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recognize,  two  causes,  and  two 
effects.  What  was  done,  in  the  first  instance,  far  man,  could, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  operate  only  preparatively,  to  what  was 
afterwards  to  be  done  in  him.  By  this  mtemal  process,  alone, 
could  a  morally  diseased  intelligence  be  made  whole.  Here 
therefore,  alone,  do  I  see,  what  can  properly  be  called  cause  ; 
inasmuch  as  here,  alone,  do  I  discover,  what  can  be  truly 
termed  effect.  The  cause  is,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  effect  is  inward  and  spiritual  renovation,  initial,  and 
complete  :  justification,  which  implies  a  vital  insertion  of  the 
root  of  righteousness ;  and  sanctification,  which  implies  an 
actual  production  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  in  all  its  blessed 
variety. 

If  I  am  asked,  do  I  understand  justification,  exclusively,  in 
the  sense  of  making  morally,  or  spiritually  righteous  t  I  an- 
swer, no.  I  wish  to  understand  this  term,  exactly  as  St 
Paul  uses  it ;  and  he  certainly  applies  it  to  the  reckoning  which 
God  makes  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the  work  which  he  effects  in  us. 
*  I  know  nothing  by  myself,  he  says,  *  yet  am  I  not  hereby  ju»* 
tified,  for  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord'  ?  But  I  am  deeply 
confident,  that  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  reputative  meaning 
of  it,  as  recognizing,  by  divine  approbation,  that  which  has  been 
produced  by  divine  power.  How  connected  these  two  acts  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are,  may  be  seen  in  those  words  of  the  1st 
ch.  of  Genesis  .  .  '  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, .  .  and 
there  was  light ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.' 

Understanding  the  subject  in  this  view,  I  confess  to  you  I  am 
unconscious  of  indistinctness  of  conception,  however  I  may  have 
failed  in  clearness  of  language.  You  say,  that  I  seem  to  you 
oflen  to  oppose  the  forensic  system,  not  to  the  antagonist  sys- 
tem, but  to  the  beautifying  effects  of  this  latter  system.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  catch  your  idea,  or  perhaps  I  have  abready 
explained  this  seeming  confusion.  In  the  objective  part  of  the 
forensic  system  (strictly  considered)  I  see  no  tangible  effect 
provided,  except,  as  I  said,  on  the  supposition  of  predeterminate 
election.  In  the  system  which  I  contend  for,  (and  which,  how- 
ever incongruously,  the  doctrinal  men  mingle  with  theirs,)  I  am 
limited  to  observation  of  effects,  by  the  iinpenetrable  obscurity 
of  the  cause.  *  The  wind  bloweth',  &c.  The  means  provided 
in  the  gospel,  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  application  to  the  mind  and 


heart,  may,  I  think,  be  understood ;  and  the  more  Ihey  are  pen- 
etrated, will  be  found  the  more  admirable.  I  mean,  especralty, 
the  display  of  the  incarnate  Word,  in  all  the  relations  in  which 
he  appears  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  obtain  that  knowledge  of  lum,  in  which 
standeth  our  eternal  life.  Here,  in  my  mind,  consists  the  nM# 
chinery  of  the  gospel.  This  is  its  philosophy,  which  I  tlunk  we 
are  invited  to  examine ;  and  if  we  study  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience, the  result,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  will  be  alike  satisfactory 
and  delightful.  With  this  apparatus  of  vital  Christianity,  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  in  the  forensic  system,  that  I  could  pat  anti- 
theticallv.  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure,  that  the  honest  vota- 
ries of  that  system,  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  hi^er 
system,  from  the  moral  instinct  of  a  really  renewed  heart,  with- 
out understanding  the  means  from  which  they  draw  advantage. 
Still,  however,  clearer  light,  by  which  they  would  intelligently  be 
led  to  gold,  silver,  and  costly  stones,  and  saved  from  losing 
time  and  labor,  on  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  would,  I  conceive* 
be  an  invaluable  advantage. 

Whether  I  have  made  my  sentiments  more  intelligible,  you 
will  judge  ;  and  perhaps  will  tell  me,  when  peifectly  convenient 
to  you  to  do  BO.     Adieu. 

Believe  me  ever  faithfully  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  I  admit  doctrinal 
faith,  as  insisted  on  by  modem  theologists,  to  be  in  one  other 
instance,  besides  that  stated  within,  the  legitimate  parent  of 
feeling.  I  mean,  where,  through  error  or  ignorance,  there  is  a 
despair  of  the  Divine  mercy.  For  this  malady,  the  truths  in- 
cluded in  the  forensic  system,  are  perhaps  the  specific. 


LETTER  CLXVIII. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

.  Abingtai  Gleboi  April  10.  1818. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
Some  trains  of  thought,  called  out,  and  brou^t  into  play»  by  an 
unexpected  requisition,  (about  which  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  con- 
verse fiiUy  with  you,  and  to  show  you  the  result,  such  as  it  is,) 
prevented  me  from  replying  to  your  last  letter :  an  answer,  for 
reasons  well  known  to  yout  is  now  out  of  my  power ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  needful;  for  all  may  be  said  in  these 


words ;  that,  on  the  subject  of  that  letter,  I  am  cordially  and 
completely  agreed  with  you. 

My  present  work  goes  on  ;  from  some  unforeseen  interrup- 
tions, however,  and  from  the  depressing  influence  of  returned 
wet  weather,  less  rapidly  than  I  had  hoped  r  still,  I  am  making  a 
little  way ;  and,  on  reaching  town,  which  I  reckon  upon  doing 
(if  it  please  God)  on  Tuesday  the  2lBt,  I  have  some  prospect 
of  being  able  to  place  my  discourse  in  your  hands ;  which,  put- 
ting all  personal  considerations  aside,  will,  from  die  subject  and 
the  occajsion,  as  connected  with  two  establishments  that  you 
love,  our  church,  and  the  orphan  house,  have  no  small  claim  on 
whatever  thought  you  can  spare,  to  point  out  defects,  and  to 
^gg^t  improvements.  It  cannot,  as  I  told  Mrs.  L.  T.,  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  personal  address :  but  I  never  yet  more 
deeply  wished  to  leave  a  practical  impression ;  and  however,  in 
that  or  in  any  other  respect,  I  may  fail,  from  want  of  power, 
I  may  safely  say,  that,  in  that  particular  at  least,  there  is  no 
lack  of  inclination.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mrs. 
L.  T.,  with  my  love,  that  I  am  now  right  glad  of  the  postpone- 
ment. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing,  that  you  should  pro- 
cure, read,  and  mark  with  care,  the  last  Bampton  Lectures,  by 
Mr.  M.  Intrinsically,  they  are  worth  being  studied ;  but  I 
have  another  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  them,  of  which 
when  we  meet.     I  must  have  done. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, . 
J.  J. 


LETTER  CLXIX. 

To  Jl.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Qlebe,  October  24.  1818. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Mt  long  silence  has  proceeded  from  uncomfortable  health :  I 
am,  however,  beginning  to  look  up;  and  hope  and  trust  to 
resume,  ere  long,  my  studies,  and  my  pen.  The  volume  of 
sermons,  I  am  informed,  has  been  three  months  out  of  print,  in 
Dublin,  and  London.  Should  a  new  edition  be  demanded,  I 
think  but  of  small  alteration.  And  I  am  disposed  to  think  you 
wiU  agree  with  me,  that  the  appendix  had  better  remain  as  it  is. 
What  is  there  put  forward,  is  important  truth,  and  must  tell, 
sooner  or  later :  meantime,  I  do  not  think  any  solid  argument 
has  been  brought  against  any  part  of  it;  and  silence  as  to 
attacks,  would  to  me  appear  the  most  dignified  part.     On  this, 
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however^  I  would  {^adly  have  your  opinioD.  In  publiaUiig 
anotber  volume  of  sermoiiB,  I  would  not  be  basty :  for,  in  a 
publicatiou  of  tbat  nalure,  I  should  be  sony  to  fall  abort  of 
wbat  may  bave  already  been  done ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  tbat 
tbere  would  be  a  woful  failure,  botb  in  comprebensiTeness  of 
matter  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  if  I  were  to  put  forward 
any  tbinc,  wbicb  bad  not  Ions  rolled  in  my  mind.  Tbe  appli- 
cation of  Lowtb's  system  in  Ibe  New  Testament,  is  wbat  I  am 
more  desirous  of  pursuing,  at  present  And  it  now  strikes  me^ 
tbat  I  should  not  confine  myself  to  tbe  mere  tecbnicalities  of 
bebraic  distribution,  of  parallelisms,  &c«  &Cm  but  enter  on  an 
explanation  of  tbe  style  of  tbe  New  Testament  more  at  large, 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  Tbis,  I  conceive,  mig^t  be  most  r«idily 
done,  in  tbe  form  of  Lectures.  Some  beads  of  wbicb*  I  wiB 
tbrow  down  as  tbey  occur,  in  a  very  brief,  and  veiy  rude  way. 

I.  Short  sketch  of  the  controversy,  which  began  in  tbe  sixteenth 
century,  about  tbe  classical  purity  of  Greek  Test. ;  and  of  tbat 
which  succeeded,  respecting  the  bellenistic  dialect :  conclusions 
in  which  tbe  learned  world  now  acquiesces  on  those  points :  a 
priori  reasons,  why  tbe  New  Testament  should,  in  manner,  re- 
semble tbe  Old. 

II.  Announcement  of  design  of  these  lectures :  to  establish 
Aat  tbe  same  features  which  characterize  the  poetry  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  largely  appear  in  the  New  Testament  A  view  of 
Bishop  Lowtb's  technical  system  of  Hebrew  parallelism. 

III.  Bishop  Lowtb's  technical  system  admits  both  of  correc- 
tions and  additions :  an  attempt  to  ofier  certain  corrections  and 
additions  accordingly. 

lY.  Application  of  the  principles,  contained  in  tbe  two  former 
Lectures,  to  tbe  N.  T.  Proof  fi-om  examples,  tbat  parallelisms 
of  every  class  exist  in  N.  T. 

Y.  Figurative  Language  of  N.  T»,  especially  as  compared 
widi  figmative  language  of  O.  T. :  difference  between  the 
figurative  language  of  one  and  odier :  causes  of  that  differ- 
ence. 

YI.  Parables  of  N.  T.  compared  with  those  of  Old. 

YII.  Didactic  style  of  N.  T.  compared  with  tbat  of  Old :  use 
of  tbe  parallelism  m  it 

Yni.  Sublime  of  the  N.  T.,  especiallj^  in  the  t>ropbetic 
parts :  24  Matt  &c.  Apocalypse :  comparison  with  prophetie 
poetry  of  0.  T.  t---/r--  i--  r    i«- 

IX.  Lyric  poetiy  of  the  N.  T.    Tbe  hymns  in  St  Luke. 

To  these  subjects,  more,  doubtless,  might  be  added;  perhaps 
some  might  be  retrenched:  but  before  I  could  proceed  widi  my 
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I>f  esent  materials,  I  would  read,  with  great  eare,  Lowtb's  Fmlac- 
tioDs  ^ee  or  four  timea  over. 

From  the  Lectures  themseWeay  I  would  keep  away  all  thorny 
iotricacies,  which  mi^t  alarm  people ;  and  any  nicer  critical 
discussions,  I  would  reserve  for  notes,  to  be  annexed  to  each 
Lecture. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  for  your  thoughts  on  this  rough  and 
hasty  sketch,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it  intelligible. 
You  have  probably  heard,  that  my  brother  is  to  be  the  new 
judge.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  of  this. 

My  head  grows  somewhat  confused,  as  I  am  still  weak,  from 
confinement  and  starvation :  Therefore  I  must  conclude  ;  not, 
however,  till  I  have  requested  you  will  give  my  most  i^ectionate 

regards  to  Mrs.  L ,  and  that  you  will  say  evexy  thing  kind 

aiKl  grateful  for  me  to  her,  and  our  other  excellent  friends  at 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 

P.  S.  Have  you  had  the  Mr.  C  s  at  B—  t  How 
have  your  communications  been  proceeding  with  our  English 
friends  t  What  news  of  our  friends  near  home  1  Any  ticungs 
of  J.  D.,  or  his  plans  ?  I  do  not  throw  out  these  queries,  ex- 
pecting answers  to  all  of  them.  But  in  this  retirement,  I  have 
been  so  cut  off  from  the  living  world,  that  I  could  gladly  know 
whatever  you  may  be  able,  without  inconvenience,  to  communi- 
cate. 


LETTER  146. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  JM. 

Bellevue,  January  6.  1819. 

Mr  i>£AR  Frisnd, 
I  FXEL  an  inclination  to  say  something  to  you,  if  it  were  only 
to  eacpress  the  good  wishes  usually  exchanged  at  this  season ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  say  with  safety,  that  no  one  had  ever  a  bet- 
ter title  to  do  so,  on  ground  of  sincerity  and  cordiality,  than  I 
have,  with  respect  to  you.  I  am  sure  there  is  need  of  a  great 
deal  being  yet  done  in  me,  to  fit  my  immortal  spirit  for  a  better 
world.  Yet  I  really  hope  my  mind  has  already  attained  the 
habit  of  feeling  toward  my  fiiends,  almost  as  if  I  were  out  of 
the  body :  I  mean,  with  a  pure  solicitude  for  their  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  for  their  reaching  every  point  marked 


out  for  them  in  die  councils  of  heaven,  without  any  tendencj 
to  put  an  unkind  or  rigid  construction  on  the  little  things 

*  Quu  ant  incurk  fudit, 
Aut  parum  cavit  hominum  naUinu' 

I  think  you  give  me  credit  for  this  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
disposed  to  exercise  a  similarly  kind  indulgence  toward  me.  In 
some  way  or  other,  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  Sways  need  it ;  there- 
fore in  some  little  measure,  damus  petimusque  vicissim,  must 
occasionally  recur,  incur,  and  indeed,  1  presume,  in  every  human 
friendship. 

»  »  *  »  «  « 

It  just  occurs  to  me  to  direct  your  attention,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready struck  you,  to  a  passage  in  Doddridge's  essay  on  inspira- 
tion, in  his  Expositor ;  where  he  liberally  allows  the  probability 
of  the  great  heathen  luminaries  being  divinely  inspired  ;  and  al- 
so considers  it  most  likely,  that  inspiration,  in  some  degree,  may 
have  existed,  in  every  age  of  the  christian  church.  This  just 
opinion,  (as  I  entirely  conceive  it  to  be)  at  once  admits  the  sol- 
id value  of  pagan  philosophy,  and  strengthens  the  subordinate 
authority,  which  we,  and  those  who  have  Siought  with  us,  ascribe 
to  catholic  tradition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever  called  your  attention,  to 
the  twofold  evidence  afforded  by  St.  Paul's  expressions,  re- 
specting the  Eucharist, .  •  that  the  consecrated  symbols  are 
not  merely  (as  Dr.  Waterland  maintains)  the  signs  or  pledges 
of  a  concomitant  blessing,  but  (as  the  old  church  taught,  and  as 
Dr.  Butt  urges  against  Wateriand)  the  actual  vehicles,  through 
which  that  blessing  is  conveyed,  I  conceive  this  latter  idea  is 
expressly  recognized,  by  the  cup  which  is  blessed,  being  dis- 
tinctly  represented,  as  the  communion  of  Christ's  blood,  and 
the  bread  which  is  broken,  as  the  communion  of  Christ's  body. 
This  deliberate,  and,  as  it  were,  studied  designation,  of  each 
consecrated  element  by  itself^  has  an  import,  which  no  mind,  I  ' 
conceive,  at  once  intelligent  and  unprejudiced,  can  resist  But 
it  seems  as  if  St.  Paul  meant  to  fit  his  discourse,  for  dispeUing 
the  false  conceptions  of  distant  times ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
gives  wanung  of  the  malediction,  which  awaited  the  profeoers 
of  this  holy  ordinance,  he  makes  the  symbols  the  vehicles  of  the 
curse,  as  expressively  as  before  of  the  blessing ;  in  order,  as  i| 
were,  that  m  the  mouth  of  two  vritnesses,  the  truth  intended  to 
be  taught,  should  unanswerably  be  established.  » He,'  says  he, 
*  who  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  x^tfiu 
to  himself.'  He  does  nof  merely  incur  judgment,  but  he  eats 
mi  drinks  it.     The  sacred  things  which  he  desecrates,  are, 
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iDysterkmslyt  their  own  avengers.  The  divine  virtue  combined, 
by  omnipotence,  with  the  blessed  and  broken  elements,  for  the 
purpose  of  transfusing  life  and  health  to  the  soul  of  the  qualified 
receiver,  in  the  case  of  profane  reception,  still  no  less  manifests 
itself  to  be  divine,  but  in  a  contrary  way,  secundum  modum 
reeipientis. 

In  the  light  of  this  twofold  instrumentality,  marked,  we 
might  almost  say,  with  premeditated  accuracy  of  expression, 
can  we  question  die  analogical  equivalence,  of  the  christian  Eu- 
charist, to  the  Israelitish  ark  ?  The  instances  in  which  this  lat- 
ter pledge,  and  medium  of  benediction,  became  the  occasion  of 
Divme  infliction,  come  at  once  before  our  mind,  in  reading  St. 
Paul's  denouncement  against  unworthy  communicants.  It  is 
remarkable  only,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  maledictoiy  influ- 
ence is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  thing  profaned, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  aik.  Doubtless,  in  both,  we  are  to  rec- 
ognize the  same  agency.  Yet  in  the  statements  respecting  the 
ark,  we  perceive  that  agency  more  simply  noted.  The  Lord 
smote  the  *  Men  of  Ashdod.'  *  The  Lord  smote  the  men  of 
Bethshemesh,  the  Lord  smote  Uzzah.'  Whereas,  in  the  Eu- 
charist, the  ofiender  eats  and  drinks  his  own  malediction.  I 
make  thb  remark,  however,  only  to  illustrate  more  strongly,  the 
equal,  and  similar  sanctity  of  the  christian  Eucharist ;  because 
obvious  propriety  required  a  difierence  of  expression.  The  ark 
could  not,  even  by  a  figure  of  speech,  be  made  the  inflicter  of 
punishment ;  but  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  make  ali- 
ments, which  had  received  a  divine  property  through  the  super- 
natural blessing  of  heaven,  to  become  of  themselves,  as  it  were, 
the  vehicle  of  curse  to  him,  who  so  ate  or  drank,  as  to  hlend 
sanctity  widi  pollution; 

I  have  just  room  for  a  remark,  which  rises  out  of  this  subject 
You  know  that,  in  a  work  preceding  that  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  where  some  of  the  same  expressions  occur,  our 
translators  have  thought  proper  to  translate  the  dbjunctive 
particle,  as  if  it  were  a  copulative.  You  know  better  than  I, 
whether  this  apparent  liberty  can  be  justified  jpfammatically. 
But  I  suppose  the  translators  were  anxious  to  give  no  counte- 
nance to  communion  in  one  kind,  which  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
tinct desecration  of  the  bread,  or  of  the  cup,  mi^t,  perhaps 
they  thought,  be  construed  to  imply.  But  they  appear,  in  iheir 
antipapal  zeal,  to  have  overlooked  the  exactness  of  reference 
intended  by  St  Paul.  In  the  former  chapter,  he  had  said, 
«  Ye  cannot  partake  of  the  tabl6  of  the  Lord,  and  the  table  of 
devils ;  ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  de- 
vils.' He  had  therefore  in  his  mind,  the  actual  idea  of  distinct 
proftmation ;  because  it  was  possible,  that  a  person  might  be 
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gu3^  of  either  profaDation,  without  being  guilty  of  both.  But 
obviously,  in  such  a  case^  as  the  polluting  act  luid  happened  to 
be,  the  profene  communicant  ate  or  drank  unworthily.  Adieu. 
With  eveiy  cordial  wish  of  Christmas  and  the  new  year, 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLXX. 
To  jfl.  Knox^  Esq. 

Abington  Gleb«,  Jan.  12.  1819. 

Mt  dbar  Friend, 
Your  kindest  letter,  witii  its  best  of  all  wishes,  was  a  cordial 
to  me  ;  and,  had  my  power  kept  pace  with  my  inclination,  the 
good  wishes  formed  and  felt  on  my  part,  should,  ere  this,  have 
been  with  you.  For  a  few  days,  however,  I  have  been  so  ail- 
ing, as  to  make  letter-writing  difficult ;  and  indeed,  since  my 
return  home,  I  have  been  at  no  time  well,  and  for  several  days 
positively  the  reverse.  Well  or  ill,  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  so  in 
your  thoughts  and  heart ;  and  whatever  points  may  be  ^marked 
out  for  me  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven',  it  is  my  prayer,  that  no 
wilfulness  of  mine  may  be  permitted  to  frustrate  such  designs, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  deemed  contingent.  Hitherto,  through 
the  whole  of  my  course,  I  can  trace  distinetly,  and  I  trust  not 
ungratefully,  the  Divine  hand ;  in  nothing  more  than  in  my  con- 
nection with  you  ;  and  were  the  latter  to  be  interrupted,  by  any 
thing  short  of  removal  to  a  better  world,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
that  I  had  lost  a  principal  pledge  and  security,  for  the  continued 
favorable  guidance  and  protection  of  the  former.  Something, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  there  must  be  of  the  .*  damus  petimusque 
vicissim' :  but  I  well  know  on  which  side  the  balance  b ;  and  I 
can  have  no  reasonable  hope,  that  that  balance  will  be  diminish- 
ed:  but  it  is  much  to  know  that  I  have,  and  to  feel  assured 
that  I  shall  continue  to  have,  a  merciful  creditor. 

I  have  been  brought  into  a  sort  of  difficulty,  from  which  I 
had  almost  ventured  to  promise,  myself  future  exemption.  I 
stand  engaged  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  in  St  George's 
church,  for  tibe  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital.  The  fact  happ^ied 
thus :  my  brother  was  solicited,  in  a  note  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Y  ;  this  note  he  inclosed  to  me,  and  seconded  it  by  so 
strong  a  wish  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  that  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  decline.  It  was  the  first  request  of  this  na- 
ture, made  by  my  brother :  and  made  on  grounds  that  had  un- 
questionable weight.      My  compliance,  however,  in    this  in- 
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stance,  cannot  be  drawn  into  precedent  against  me :  it  is  im- 
possible that  my  brother  can,  a  second  time,  make  a  first  request 
of  the  same  nature.  You  are  aware  of  my  disrelish  for  the 
trade  of  charity  sermon  preaching.  It  is  a  sickly  and  a  com- 
mon-place business  :  nor  do  I  well  know  how  to  set  about  it,  in 
the  present  case.  There  are,  you  know,  three  manners  of  char- 
ity sermons.  1.  The  general  subject  of  charity,  with  a  refer- 
ence, somewhat  in  detail,  to  the  special  charity,  for  which  one 
pleads.  2.  A  cognate  subject,  so  managed  as  to  take  in  some 
range,  and  naturally  to  lead  up  to,  and  terminate  in  the  special 
chanty.  3.  A  subject  of  a  general  nature,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  charity ;  and  at  the  close,  an  appeal  in  favor  of  the 
charity,  equally  unconnected  with  all' that  went  before.  Of 
these  threejoMMles,  the  first  is  so  exhausted,  that  whoever  adopts 
it,  can  scarce  escape  the  dullest  common-place :  the  third  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  very  clumsy,  and  scarcely  fair  expedient,  to  es- 
cape the  above  difficulty :  and  the  second  is  the  plan,  of  niiich 
I  am  inclined  entirely  to  approve  ;  but  then,  it  is  difficult  of  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  grand  difficulty  with  me,  to  start  a  proper  sub- 
ject. 'Could  you  supply  me,  simply,  widi  a  text,  that  I  could 
manage  in  this  way,  it  would  be  a  very  substantiid  service.  A 
thought  has  this  morning  suggested  itself  to  me.  The  sermon 
is  to  be  preached  on  &e  &rd  Sunday  in  February :  that  is, 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  before  Lent.  Now, 
might  not  the  subject  of  almsgiving,  be,  on  that  day,  blended 
wiSi  the  subject  of'^the  season?  Taking  a  text  somewhere  from 
Isaiah  Iviii.,  especially  when  we  consider,  that,  by  the  Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  that  day,  our  church  decidedly  recog- 
nizes active  charity,  to  be  the  fit  preparation  for,  and  concom- 
itant of,  religious  humiliation  ?  I  should  be  veiy  much  obliged 
for  your  thoughts  on  this  matter :  would  the  plan  that  has  occur- 
red to  me,  be  feasible  ?  Or  if  ineligible,  would  you  have  the 
kindness  to  suggest  to  me  a  text,  with  the  smallest  possible  hint, 
how  you  judge  it  ought  to  be  managed  1  The  sooner  you  could 
favor  me  with  your  opinion,  the  more  I  should  feel  obliged ;  as 
I  am  solicitous  to  have  my  subject  fixed  in  my  mind  mr  some 
time,  before  I  sit  down  to  write :  it  is  my  way,  to  premeditate 
my  whole  plan,  and  turn  the  subject  in  various  directions,  before 
I  put  pen  to  paper ;  and  the  whole  time  for  premeditation,  and 
writing,  and  travelling,  is  not  long. 

The  charity  sermon,  I  am  desirous  to  regard  as  a  trifle  bx 
nagaf^Y^v :  my  mind  having  lately  been  occupied  with  Hebrew 
poetiy.  New  matter  has  presented  itself:  my  field  seems  much 
enlarged  ;  and  the  way  of  moving  through  it,  seems  to  grow  more 
and  more  open  and  unentangled.  I  am  not,  therefore,  without 
hopes,  if  it  please  God,  of  completing  a  work  on  the  subject  in 
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the  course  of  this  year,  embracing  ratich  origina],  and,  aa  I  trust, 
some  important  criticism.  That  nothiDg  has  been  lost  by  delaj, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  :  but,  after  twelve  years'  deliberatioii,  I  own 
myself  not  sorry  to  feel  a  stimulus  toward  renewed  exertion ;  and 
I  shall  be  thankful  if  it  be  brought,  by  this  time  twelvemoi^  to 
any  farorable  issue.  The  Liturgy  could,  I  think,  be  taken  up 
with  more  effect,  after  my  mind  shall  have  been  delivered  of  the 
conceptions,  with  which  it  is  now  rather  laboring,  respecting 
various  particulars  in  the  style  of  both  Testaments. 

Your  argument  from  the  two-fold  efficacy  of  the  eucharistic 
elements,  as  implying,  on  the  one  hand,  *  a  taste  of  life,'  (if  one 
may  transfer  St  Paul's  metaphor  from  one  of  the  senses  to  an- 
other) and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^  a  taste  of  death',  to  me  is  quite 
new,  and  veiy  convincing;  nor  do  I  think  it  should  by  any 
means  be  omitted,  in  any  treatise,  you  may  prepare  on  tlie  sub- 
ject I  am  ignorant  of  any  principle,  wluch  could  justify  our 
translaters  in  reading  the  particle  17,  as  though  it  were  the  paiti- 
cle  nfu ;  but,  on  looking  into  Griesbach,  on  1  Cor.  zi.  27.  you 
will  observe,  that  some  MSS.  read  nai,  instead  of  n '  and,  I 
presume  from  the  veiy  theological  bias  which  you  conjibcttm, 
K.  James's  translators  may  have  been  induced  to  catch  at  this 
various  reading,  and  translate  accordingly.* 

I  must  now  go  and  take  my  ride.  O.  F.  desires  me  to  give 
yeu  his  best  love.  I  beg  my  kindest  remembrances  to  the  whole 
circle  of  B. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jibb. 


LETTER  CLXXL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abmgtoo  Glebei  Hay  8.  181S. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
It  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  ea- 
pecially  as  I  wish  to  entitle  n^self  to  ever  so  few  in  return :  the 
truth  is,  that  not  having  left  you  in  possession  of  confirmed 
health,  I  have  been  anxious  to  hear  about  you ;  and  the  shortest 
bulletin,  if  decently  favorable,  would  be  a  great  comftnt  to  me. 
Since  my  return  home,  the  weather  has  not  been  sudi  as,  in 

*  I  have  tince  satisfied  myBel£  bj  referring  toHoofeyeen,  the  most  elaborate  and 
exact  writer  en  the  Greek  particles,  that  V  cannot  with  propriety  be  translated  as  if 
it  were  a  copulatire. 
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itaelf,  conld  bring  round  a  nervous  invalid ;  while  its  harshnefls, 
and  lately  its  wetness,  have  prevented  my  tfdung  prcmer  exercise. 
Stilly  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  am  cleariy  gainuig  ground ; 
and  as  my  body  gets  on,  I  trust  the  power  will  also  come,  of  em- 
ploying my  mind.  In  this  last  respect,  indeed,  I  have  been 
greatly  at  a  stand ;  not,  however,  without  occa»onal  hopeftil 
gleams  of  anticipation. 

Your  MSS.  have  hitherto  been  my  almost  exclusive  study ;  oth- 
er things  I  have  looked  into,  but  three  of  your  letters  to  Mr. 
Butterworth  I  have  been  reading  with  attention.  They  are,  in 
my  judgment,  very  important ;  and  by  no  means  less  interesting, 
than  important  Some  things,  as  I-went  along,  struck  me  as 
affording  room  for  one  or  two  slight  remarks ;  but  I  do  not  at 
present  feel  equal  to  determine,  whether  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  just.  In  some  time,  however,  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
trouble  you  with  whatever  observations  may  present  themselves. 
I  still  feel  very  desirous  to  prepare  about  half  a  dozen  sennons. 
Is  there  any  general  line  of  subject,  which  you  would  recom- 
mend ?  I  do  not  mean  a  subject  to  be  pursued  seriatim,  but 
any  class  of  topics,  which  you  would  think  it  desirable  for  me  to 
handle,  and  which  there  might  be  reasonable  hope  of  my  treat- 
ing with  some  practical  advantage.  Your  judgment  as  to  a 
class  of  topics,  might  set  me  at  work :  do  not,  however,  tax 
yourself  to  say  a  syUable  on  the  subject,  if  it  be  attended  with 
the  sli^test  inconvenience  or  discomfort. 

C.  F.  is  still  delicate,  and  has  lately  caught  cold  ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  on  the  mending  hand.  I  beg  my  best  regards 
to  Miss  Fergusson,  and  to  the  circle  at  B— — •  £ver,  my  dear 
Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  147. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BeUeme,  May  12.  1819. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  THANK  you  cordially  for  your  kind  and  most  acceptable  let- 
ter ;  and  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  still  betp 
ter  account  of  yourself,  and  that  your  every  expectation  may  be 
realized. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  yet  pronounce  myself 
better.    I  grow  better  for  a  day,  but  I  relfipse  ;  and  this  day,  for 
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instance,  afler  some  pleasanter  feelings  yesterdaj,  I  am  veiy  un- 
comfortable. How  I  am  to  be,  I  know  not.  My  paroxysms  of 
illness  have  become  irregular,  and  less  definite,  and  my  recove- 
ries proportionally  less  complete  ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  I  seem 
to  be  in  abad  medium,  between  the  one  and  the  other;  so  ill,  as 
to  be  joyless  (as  to  the  animal  economy)  and  good  for  nothing  ; 
and  yet  not  ill  enough,  to  hope  for  anv  speedy  amendment.  I 
need  youttr  prayers  to  God  Almighty  for  me,  that  I  may  be  sup- 
ported, and  that,  ^  as  my  day  is,  so  my  strengttk  may  be.'  I  hope 
I  am  anxious  only,  that  the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  in- 
crease with  my  exigencies  ;  and  then,  I  trust  I  would  say,  let  ih» 
outer  man  perish^  provided  the  ^  inward  man'  be  ^renewed  day 
by  day.' 

I  dare  say  you  will  find  many  things  to  remark  upon  in  my 
manuscript.  My  mind  has  moved  onward,  and  has  seen  things, 
as  I  have  proceeded,  in  something  of  a  different  li^t.  Peifaaps, 
therefore,  what  you  would  demur  to,  I,  too,  mi^t  now  except 
against.  If  it  please  God  that  I  amend,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  have  your  observations  ;  and  to  do  eveiy  thing  for  you  within 
my  power,  in  the  other  matter  which  you  mention. 

I  had  a  short  time  smce  a  most  excellent  letter,  from  our  friend 
Mr.  I ,  in  which  he  speaks  of  you,  as  affording  them  all  de- 
light by  your  visit  to  them. 

The  Archbishop  is  here,  and  is  more  than  usually  well.  Re- 
member me  affectionately  and  gratefully  to  C.  F.  AU  the  peo- 
ple here  would  desire  remembrance  to  you,  if  they  knew  I  was 
writing. 

Adieu.    £ver  yours,  my  dear  Friend, 

Alex*  Ki^ox, 


LETTER  148. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

B«UeTue,  Delgtnny,  Jul^  4.  ISIS. 

Mr  D£AR  Friend, 
To0R  kind  note,  received  yesterday,  ought  not  to  remain  one 
day  unacknowledged,  when  a  post-oflice  is  at  hand,  and  when 
I  can,  I  hojpe,  venture  to  give  you  a  somewhat  more  comfortable 
account  oi  myself,  than  Siat  which  has  reached  you,  and  which 
occasioned  vour  kind  endeavor  to  cheer  me.  The  fact  is,  that 
my  general  health  is  not  worse,  but  I  trust  a  good  deal  better. 
I  certainly  feel  it  so  for  the  present,  and  am  still  dubious,  only 
because  disagreeable  symptoms  have  not  wholly  gone  off.     At 
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M  events,  the  will  of  Proyideiice  must  be  right;  thefefore, 
whether  I  continue  an  invalid,  as  I  have  been  now  for  a  length 
of  time,  more  or  less,  or  have  a  more  comfortable  afternoon 
(rather  evening)  of  life,  than  I  have  been  looking  forward  to,  I 
hope  God  will  bless  the  one  state,  or  enable  me  to  make  some 
good  use  of  the  other.  I  should  be  unreasonable  and  ungrateful 
in  the  extreme,  if  I  were  inclined  to  distrust  that  Providence,  wkdch 
has  so  merciful]  J  guarded,  guided,  and  sustained  me,  through  the 
part  of  life  already  passed ;  I  am  anxious  only  that  my  all  wise 
and  all  gracious  Benefactor  maj  keep  me  pliant  as  wax  to  his 
moulding ;  and  enable  me  torretam  every  impression,  ^^ch  he  is 
pleased  to  give  me.  Then,  all  will  be  well,  let  the  course  be  that 
of  continued  restraint,  or  of  increased  hberty  and  corporal  com- 
fort. I  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  easier  to  bear  the  one, 
(ban  to  improve  the  other ;  but  the  strengttk  which  was  made  per- 
fect in  St  Paul's  weakness,  continuaUv  taught  him  to  be  full,  as 
weU  as  to  be  hungry,  • .  to  abound,  as  efi&ctually,  as  to  suffer  need. 

I  certainly  have  had  trying  moments,  during  the  last  three 
months ;  not  really  from  my  actual  state,  but  from  my  false 
reckoning  of  the  symptoms  which  occurred.  I  have  diought 
my  uneasiness  implied  a  fatal  organic  derangement.  I  have 
feared  that  what  I  felt  in  my  head,  would  destroy  my  power  of 
thinking.  This  was  all  pure  misconception  ;  but,  for  the  time, 
it  required  inward  support;  and  of  this,  I  thank  God,  I  never 
remained  wholly  in  want.  I  know  litde,  except  in  a  very  few 
now  remote  instances, .  .  I  might  say,  nothing  at  all,  of  illap^ 
sive  communication ;  and  I  hope  I  am  not  in  error,  when  I  say, 
that  I  have  no  desire  for  this.  I  prize  incomparably  more,  an 
intelligible  power  (such,  however,  as  Divine  animation  and  at- 
traction could  alone  give)  of  fixing  the  mind  and  heart  upon 
Him,  who  is,  at  once,  the  parent  of  spirits,  and  the  fountain  of 
comfort  To  be  able,  not  only  to  aim  at  this,  but  so  to  do  it,  as 
to  find  rest  and  satisfkction  in  doing  it,  and  to  feel  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  rectified  and  tranquillized,  by  this  central  action 
of  the  inner  man,  this  vital  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  its 
God  and  Father,  as,  on  the  most  rational  principles,  it  is,  at 
happier  moments  of  the  kind  to  which  I  refer,  consciously  felt  to 
be, .  .  this,  I  confess,  is  the  species  of  consolation,  in  bodily  dis* 
treiss,  which  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  obtain ;  and  a  dawn- 
ing I  trust  of  which,  was  my  cmly  relief,  when  I  thought  I  had 
nothing  else  to  fly  to. 

What,  however,  I  am  presuming  not  to  desire  for  myself,  I 
am  far  f^om  regarding  as  spurious,  in  the  case  of  minds,  cast  in 
a  different  mould.  I  believe  God  is  infinitely  condesceiiding, 
and  therefore  minutely  discriminating.  His  ways,  I  conceive  to 
be  as  various,  as  (be  subjects  on  which  he  acts.     I  consequently 
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can  read  the  substance  of  what  I  find,  in  the  accounts  of  puri- 
tans, raethodkts,  roman  catholic  spiritualiists,  without  ceasing  to 
think  that  there  is  a  ^  more  excellent  way' ;  a  way  difiering  from 
what  those  various  classes  experienced,  in  some  measure  as  the 
spiritual  inteicourse  with  our  Lord,  through  the  Comforter,  dif- 
fered from  the  sensible  intercourse  during  his  abode  on  earth. 

The  adverting  to  God's  discriminating  conduct,  leads  me  to 
mention,  what  probably  you  have  abready  considered,  the  beauti* 
ful  illustration,  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  23.  &c.,  of  the  minute  atten- 
tion to  time  and  circumstance,  observed  by  divine  Providence  in 
its .  corrective  dispensations.  The^argument  evidently  is,  has 
Gpc^  inducted  the  husbandman,  and  will  he  himself  be  leas 
exquisite,  in  his  own  special  operations?  The  full  close  in  the 
29th  verse,  brings  us  to  &is  delightful  conclusion.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you,  &e  consunmiate  fitness  of  the  twofold  expres- 
sion, *  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.'  I  dare 
say  you  have  observed  the  resemblance,  to  the  former  part  of 
this  passage,  in  the  beginning  of  Aratus's  poem,  '  O  S*  t^mog 
apd^tmowi  SeSta  Qtjfiatvetf  &c. 

The  expression  *  wonderful  in  counsel,'  leads  me  to  observe, 
that  I  was  not  aware,  till  very  lately,  of  there  having  been  an- 
other seemingly  providential  movement,  analogous  to,  and  con- 
comitant with  that  of  Jansenism,  in  the  gallican  church,  in  as 
close  coiuiection  with  the  popish  part  of  the  inner  system,  as 
Jansenism  Avas  with  the  catholic  part.  Have  you  ever  read  the 
Life  of  St.  Tincent  de  Paul,  bv  Collet  1  This  has  been  my  en- 
tertainment of  late ;  and  I  think  I  here  find  a  seccmdary  system, 
corresponding  to  Jansenism,  in  some  measure  as  one  of  the  two 
methodisms,  corresponded  to  the  other.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  singular,  if  the  usual  duahty  had  not  existed  here  also. 

Vincent  was  unquestionably  a  most  pious  man ;  but  his  piety 
was  so  mixed  with  popery,  as  to  be  at  times  ofiensive,  and  al- 
most disgusting.  Yet  what  he  did,  it  would  seem,  could  not 
have  been  done,  had  not  God  assisted  him.  Accordingly,  Dn 
Francke  celebrates  him,  in  hb  preface  to  Pietas  Hallensis,  as 
the  Romish  counterpart  to  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  an 
abeartive  effort  at  union  was  made  between  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  so  a  like  abortive  effort  at  union  was  made,  between 
Vincent,  and  the  famous  Abb^  de  St  Cyran.  It  seems  that, 
while  catholic  theology  was  to  be  revivified,  even  superstitious 
devotion  was  still  to  be  kept  in  exercise ;  viUgar  piety  might  not 
have  existed  without  the  one,  while  the  advancing  interests  of 
truth  were  to  be  served  by  the  other. 

.Remember  me  most  kindly  to  C.  F.,  and  to  Mrs.  F.,  if  still 
with  you.  I  speak  for  all  in  this  house  as  if  they  commissioned 
me.     They  all  love  you. 

Believe  me  ever  yours, 

A.  K. 
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LETTER  149. 
^      To  the  Rev.  J.  Jthb. 

Belleyuo,  Delg^nyi  Aug.  4. 1819. 

My  dear  Fri£Nd« 
I  NEED  not  tell  YOU  how  grieYed  I  am,  at  the  account  you  give 
me  of  Mrs.  M*Cormlck,  in  the  letter  I  received  yesterday  morn- 
ing. It  is  indeed  one  of  those  cases,  in  which  consolation 
can  be  found  only  in  the  persuasion,  that  whatever  God  does,  is 
infinitely  right ;  that  he  will  support  in  the  trial,  and  compensate 
in  eternity.  It  is  an  inexpressibly  comfortable  fact,  established 
by  infinite  evidence,  that  the  religious  mind  is  borne  through 
^ose  apparently  overwhekning  conjunctions,  with  a  patient,  and 
often  cheerful  self-possession,  which,  before-hand,  could  not  be 
thought  within  the  nature  of  things  ;  •  •  and  it  would  seem  that, 
by  a  law  of  the  great  moral  system,  a  power  of  drawing  down 
this  mysterious  anodyne  were  lodged  (as  it  were)  in  the  prayer 
of  the  heart ;  in  addition  to  those  still  diviner  and  more  direct 
consolations,  which  we  are  authorized  to  expect,  from  the  ac- 
tual influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  also,  no  doubt,  in  vari- 
ous instances,  from  the  ministry  of  angels.  The  kindness  of 
your  brother  must  be  as  great  a  comfort  to  the  poor  lady,  as 
any  thing  earthly  can  afford ;  and  I  dare  say  it  makes  him  feel 
additiond  thankfulness  to  divine  Providence,  for  being  placed  in 
a  situation,  which  will  fit  him  for  being  a  more  efficient  friend  to 
the  orphans,  than  he  could  have  been  in  an  humbler  sphere. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  all  you  can  do  is,  to  hand 's  letter 

to  the  Archbishop. 

*  *    ^  *  *  »  « 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember,  what  first  disposed  the 
Archbishop  to  think  k'mdly  of  Mr.  S.     I  mention  it,  because  I 

think  it  is  not  unworthy  of  recollection.     Soon  afler  Mrs.  B 's 

death,  when  the  sense  of  his  loss  was  lively  in  the  Archbishop's 

mind,  he  was  passing  through  S ;  and  resting  there  on  the 

Sunday,  he  went  to  St.  C 's  church,  where  the  little  monu«» 

ment  of  the  first  Mrs.  S naturally  arrested  his  attention* 

On  examining  it,  he  observed  a  feature,  which  at  once  so  be- 
spoke tender  esteem,  and  delicate  modesty,  that  he  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  it  It  was,  that,  after  stating  simply  who  the 
deceased  was,  and  when  she  died,  there  was  just  added  under- 
neath, *'  Proverbs  xxxi.  30.' 

I  have  lately  been  reading  an  interesting  R.  G.  book,  the  Life 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul.    You  have  a  short  account  of  him  in  But- 
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ler ;  but  this  which  I  have  beeH  reading,  is  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  472  pages,  closely  printed.  He  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  pro- 
foundly pious,  and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  miraculously  benefi- 
cent The  number  and  magnitude  of  his  good  deeds  were  so 
wonderful,  that  professor  Francke,  in  the  prefece  to  his  Pietas 
Hallensis,  thought  it  due  to  christian  liberali^,  to  acknowledge 
Vincent's  indefatigable,  and  extraordinarily  successful  efforts,  as 
an  evidence,  that  neither  active  piety,  nor  God's  co-operative 
blessing,  was  to  be  confined,  to  a  single  portion  of  the  mys- 
tical kingdom ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  Yincent  might  be,  in 
unreformed  Christianity,  what  Francke  himself  was,  in  reformed 
Christianity ;  and  that  a  like  blessing  from  heaven  might  accom- 
pany the  endeavors,  of  the  protestant,  and  the  Roman  catholic 
But  what  particularly  struck  me  was,  that  in  Yincent  I  saw, 
what  before  1  had  not  suspected,  a  second  agency,  simultane- 
ous with  Jansenism  ;  tendW  to  give  tonO)  in  a  pious  way,  to  the 
papal  character  of  the  R.  C.  church,  as  much  as  Jansenism 
tended  to  give  tone  to  its  catholic  character.  A  two-fold  agency 
had  so  oflen  been  conspicuous,  as  to  make  it  natural  to  look  for 
it  in  any  analogous  case.  It  did  not  strike  me,  however,  till  I 
read  the  life  of  St  Francis,  that  the  apparent  rule  held  good,  in 
the  movement  to  which  Jansenius  was  instrumental,  as  really  as 
in  any  former,  or  subsequent  instance. 

In  short,  I  conceive  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  die  Abb^  de  St 
Cyran  and  Yincent  were,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  what  Geo.Whit^ 
field  and  John  Wesley  were,  at  a  later  period,  and  for  somewiiat 
different  purposes,  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  compare  mere- 
ly the  different  two-fold  agencies,  widiout  pretending  to  mark  a 
distinct  correspondence  between  the  agents ;  •  .  the  exigencies 
in  the  two  cases  were  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  points  allotted 
to  the  individuals  differed  accordingly.  There  is  therefore,  I 
conceive,  no  room  for  exact  comparison ;  but-  in  the  cases  of 
Yincent  and  tide  Jansenists,  it  is  certain,  that  the  former  labored 
to  uphold  the  papal  despotism,  as  much  as  the  jansenists  labored 
to  shake  it ;  and  I  should  think,  that  a  slight  attention  to  subse- 
quent events  may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  grosser  prq>er- 
ties  of  the  entire  concrete  needed  to  be  retained,  as  well  as  its 
better  properties  to  be  re-invigorated. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  ready  to  reproach  myself,  for  thus  obtrud- 
ing common  talk  upon  you,  at  a  time,  when  your  mind  and  heart 
are  occupied,  bv  such  a  near  and  painful  concern.  But  I  know 
you  do  not  willingly  suffer  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed.  You 
still,  as  you  can,  exercise  your  thoughts,  on  what  is  in  itself  im- 
portant, even  when  you  have  most  to  depress  you.     Adieu. 

Ever  cordially  yours, 
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LETTER  CLXIII. 

To  j9.  Knox,  Etq. 

AUngton  Glebe,  BtpL  18.  1819. 

Mt  dear  Friknd» 
I  REJOICE  to  find  bj  a  letter  from  C.  F.,  that  he  saw  you  last 
Monday,  *  in  excellent  health  and  i^iita :'  the  same  letter  brought 
a  good  account  of  my  brother ;  and  these  two  pieces  of  happy 
intelligence,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  cheer  me;  what  better 
now,  indeed,  could  I  have,  respecting  any  thing,  or  person  on 
this  earth  %  Though  for  the  lai^t  two  days  I  have  felt  but  mid- 
dlingly,  you  will  be  fflad  to  know,  that,  for  ten  days  preceding,  in 
mind  and  body,  I  felt  myself  more  comfortable,  than  I  had 
done  for  many  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  before ;  at  such  a 
time,  I  cannot  help  viewing  this,  I  hope  with  thankfulness,  as 
a  providential  blessing.  TheJate  event  in  our  family,  indeed, 
has  been  softened  to  us  as  much  as  possible ;  and  I  feel  a  deep 
conviction,  that  it  is  all  well. 

I  have  resumed  my  work  on  the  style  of  the  N.  T.  :  it 
seems  to  open  on  me,  in  something  of  a  more  full  and  finished 
shape  than  heretofore ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted sooner  to  take  it  up :  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  am  more  entirely  satisfied  than  ever ;  and  under  this  impres- 
sion, I  am  well  pleased,  that  it  was  not  hastily,  nor  indelibe- 
rately  put  forward.  It  is  now  approaching  to  twelve  years, 
since  we  first  talked  of  a  few  passages  at  Cashel,  and  since  I 
ventured  to  extend  the  system  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
and  I  would  hope  that,  in  that  time,  enough  has  been  though 
and  committed  to  paper  by  me  on  the  subject,  to  secure,  £ait, 
however  imperfect  my  attempt  mav  be,  it  will  not  be  disgrace- 
fiiUy  slight  or  superficial.  If  health  be  vouchsafed  me,  I  look 
forward  to  publication  in  spring*  You  would  much  oblige  roe  by 
suggesting  any  New  Testament  parallelism,  which  you  would 
have  me  analyze :  I  should  also  be  thankfid  for  your  mention- 
ing the  passages  from  the  O.  T.,  ^n^iich  you  think  illustni|ive  of 
the  Song  of  Simeon :  several  of  these  I  am  sure  I  recolftet, 
but  some  I  may  have  forgotten. 
*  *  m  *  «  «  « 

*"  Since  C.  F.'s  departure  (a  fbrtni^t  and  diree  days)  I  have 
been  quite  alone  :  but  I  thank  God,  my  spirits  have  not  fiaeged. 
Oh  Mondav  1  expect  the  N  s  fbr  two  days :  Henry  Tv^mmU 
ward  for  three  or  four;  and  little  Fhefain,  for  at  least  a  fort» 
night.    I  hope  this  dissipation,  will'  not  materially  retard  my 
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work.     My  afTectionate  regards  to  the  excellent  friends  witfi 
whom  you  are.     Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  160. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Betteme,  DtUgmij,  Sept.  S3.  1819. 

Mt  dkar  Friend, 
I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  I  had,  in  reading  your 
letter  yesterday  morning.  Your  cheering  account  of  youiselft 
and  cordial  expressions  towards  me,  were  as  gratifying  to  me 
as  you  wished  them  to  be.  Believe  me,  I  value  your  ^QlectioD 
as  one  of  my  greatest  earthly  treasures^  and  as  much  more  than 
an  earthly  treasure ;  •  .  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  and  I  believe 
neither  can  you,  look  back  on  the  entire  retrospect  of  our  coor 
nection,  without  feeling,  that  Divine  providence,  and  not  our- 
selves, brought  us,  and  kept  us  togedi^r. 

I  thank  God  I  am  much  better  than  I  was  some  months  ago ; 
but  C.  F.'s  account  was  too  brilliant,  though  fully  warranted  by 
appearances.  I  have  in  fact  amended  so  much,  that  I  show  no 
sign  of  indisposition  to  those  around  me ;  nor  are  my  spirits  at 
all  depressed  though  my  nerves  still  annoy  me ;  and  perhaps 
the  more,  at  this  precise  time,  because  a  month  and  some  days 
have  passed,  without  a  fit  of  Ulness.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
am  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  I  have  been*  at  any  time  these  two 
years ;  and  I  have  infinitely  less  cause  for  complaint,  than  f<v 
thankfulness.  #        >         *  #  * 

What  you  Bey  of  your  desisn  and  prospect  as  to  next  spnng, 
rejoices  me.  I  dare  say  you  have  lich  store  of  matter,  and  may 
Aurow  your  thoughts  into  a  deeply  interesting,  and  instructive 
form.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  repress  your  purpose  in  any  re- 
spect, that  I  express  doubt,  whether  there  are  not  still  other,  not 
diflfermt,  but  additional  aspects  pf  the  subject.  Indeed  I  rather 
spcihf  at  random,  for  I  cannot  know  all  you  have  been  doing, 
and  do  not  remember  even  all  you  have  communicated.  One 
particular  which  Strongly  impresses  me,  is,  that  the  adoption  of 
tot  style  of  composition  by  the  Old  Testament  writers  seems 
unconsciously  to  have  led  them  into  an  admuable  sdieme  of 
moral  philosophy.  The  antitiietic  and  climactic  distinetions  re- 
quired by  dieir  poetry,  induced  a  deyek>pment  of  motel  opposi- 
tions and  gradatioiis,  which  are  not  m<Mre  beantifiil,  than  they 
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aM  just  and  useful.  The  Hebrew  sages,  consequently,  anticipa* 
ted  much  of  St*  Augustin's  dialectic  sagacity,  and  of  Uie  school* 
men's  analytic  acuteness ;  without  the  severity  of  the  one,  or 
the  show  of  the  other.  In  the  path  thus  prepared,  our  Lord 
himself  was  pleased  to  proceed ;  and  hence,  profoundness  and 
simplicity  meet,  with  unexampled  union,  in  all  his  divine  dis- 
courses. From  this  very  cause,  as  I  conceive,  never  was  so 
much  said,  in  so  few  words  ;  and  never  so  much  beauty  came, 
as  if  without  being  called  for.  Whatever  instances  may  hap- 
pen  to  strike  me,  which  I  think  you  have  Bot  already,  I  hope  to 
have  pleasure  in  communicating.  They  abound  in  our  Lord ; 
and  they  occur  as  much  in  St  Paul  as  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, after  so  much  Greek  reading.  The  applying  the  principles 
of  hebraic  composition,  therefore,  to  obscure  passages  in  St. 
Paul,  you  need  not  be  told,  may  often  afford  elucidation. 

With  one  instance  of  this  kind,  which  may  have  escaped  you, 
I  will  fill  what  remains  of  my  paper ;  though  perhaps  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  it  out  to  you.  If  so,  you  will  forgive  a  bad  mem- 
ory. The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is.  Col.  ii«  10,  &c.  Ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  the  £panodos  in  the  18th  verse,  d  m 
k^i^nev  sfiScnevar,  obviously  corresponding  to  Bqrjfrneix^  twp 
afyshay,  and  etnij  q>vuiovft8vog  ^tto  lov  voog  T17;  aa^xos  a^rovy  as 
clearty  agreeing  with  Tane*vo<p^avvri.  Now  look  onward  to  the 
23d  verse  ;  and,  with  some  ^versity  of  phrase,  you  will  find  the 
same  ideas ; — edeXoOf^axBiq,  is  another  word  for  BQrjaxeiq,  rur 
tn'^yal&iVy  and  marks  so  charitable  a  distinction,  between  this 
practice  and  idolatry,  as  to  have  been  worth  noticing  in  the 
debate  on  Lord  Grey's  motion  against  the  test  oaths ;  while 
'iOTteiyoipQoavvri  «a*  aq>sidi<f  crfufiaxog  speaks  for  itself.  Is  not 
then  the  clause  which  follows,  at  least  with  probabilty  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  written  in  the  same  style  with  the  second  clause  of 
the  18th  verse  ?  .  .  that  is,  as  giving  a  twofold  elucidation  of  a 
twofold  subject  (only  I  should  think  not  in  the  shape  of  an  £p- 
anodos) ;  I  would  not  therefore,  with  our  translators,  unite  the 
two  expressions ;  but,  following  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  18th 
verse,  I  would  divide  them  into  two  abrupt,  but  significant  asser- 
tions, ovx  ev  tifif)  T»yt*  7t(^s  nXiiufiOv^iy  aaqnog.  You  see  diere 
is  a  similar  abruptness  (itself  a  most  usual  hebraic  feature)  in 
the  latter  clause  of  the  18th  verse,  though  there,  more  words 
were  requisite ;  and  this  corresponding  clause  of  the  23d  verse, 
similarly  understood,  gives,  I  conceive,  a  fair  and  apposite 
sense :  stating  &e  wonahip  of  angels  to  have  nothing  valujB^le  in 
it ;  and  the  voluntary  humihty  and  abnegation,  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  opposite  to  what  it  seems,  not  a  correction,  but  a  gratifica- 
tion oi  the  flesh. 
******* 

VOL.   II.  32 
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If  Mr.  Woodward  or  Mr*  Phelan  be  with  you  when  this  let- 
ter aurives,  remember  me  to  them.  Mr.  'if.  I  know  will  be 
gone.  Pray  have  you  seen  Hawkins's  Dissertation  on  tradition  t 
It  is  a  good  tract.  Adien,  my  dear  friendt  and  believe  me  your 
most  attached  and  ever  afiec. 

Alsx.  Khox. 


LETTER  CLXXIIL 
To  Jt.  Knox,  Esq. 

Sept.  »7.  1816. 

Mt  D£ar  FaiaND, 

*  *  «  *  « 

Many  thanks  f<Hr  your  hints  about  hebrew  poetiy.   I  am,  and  bare 
long  been,  pretty  well  aware,  ^  the  importance  which  attaches 
to  me  hebrew  poetry,  in  many,  perhaps  all  its  varieties,  as  bear- 
ing on  moral  philosophy  and  dieology;   respecting  the  latter 
branch,,  you  have  given  me  a  good,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
satisfactory  specimen,  from  Coiossians.     But  I  imagine  that,  on 
full  reflection,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  department  of  exhibiting  phsenomena  with  clear- 
ness, and  leaving  it  to  others  to  apply  the  &cts  tfuis  exhibited, 
to  the  purposes  of  scripture  interpretation,  and  die  evolvement 
of  profounder  depths,  in  the  philosophy  of  revealed  religion. 
The  truth  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  two  departments  should, 
at  first,  be  kept  distinct :  justice  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
done  to  the  phenomena  themselves ;  a  sufficient  number  of  clear, 
mdi^utable,  and  interesting  exemplifications  of  all  sorts  of  par- 
allelism, must  be  produced  fi'om  both  Testaments,  to  excite  at- 
tration  to  the  subject,  and  if  possible  gain  acceptance  to  Ike 
system :  that  once  effected,  after-worianep,  better  skilled  than  I 
am,  may,  and  I  trust  will  be  raised,  to  apply  the  doctrines,  which 
I  am  not  without  hopes  of  beinff  able  to  establish.     In  order  to 
do  this  without  embarrassment,  1  must  confine  myself  to  points 
of  taste  and  criticism;  and  make  this  a  work  purely  literaiy: 
not  that  I  shall  refuse  discussion,  when  it  may  be  needfid  for 
me  to  controvert  any  comments,  which  would  go  either  to  de- 
afroy,  or  to  obscure  the  parallelism ;    nor,  a  fwtiori,  will  I  omit 
givmgsuch  specimens,  as  may  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  them, 
who  may,  hereafter,  travel  mto  the  theological  department.    This 
distmctness  of  aim,  was  the  very  soul  of  Lord  Bacon's  philoeo-  " 
phy ;  bis  great  object  was,  to  put  forth  what  he  calls  expmmenta 
lucifera,  as  contradistinguished  from  experimenta  fructifeia ;  die 
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former  being  indispeiiMble  prerequkites  to  the  latter :  ioBomttch 
that,  even  the  mingling  of  the  latter  with  the  former,  to  anv  ex- 
tent, would  haatard  the  success  of  the  plan  altogether.  I  know 
not  whether  I  make  myself  clear :  I  wish  to  be  lueiferau9f  by 
exhibiting  all  the  forms  of  paralletism  in  Ae  New  Testament :  I 
leave  it  to  others  (perhaps  hereafter  even  to  myself)  to  be/rtic- 
i^erousy  by  reducing  to  these  forms,  difficult  passages  ;  and  by 
that  means,  possibly,  putting  readers  in  possession,  of  what  they 
never  dreamt  was  in  the  Scripture :  hastening  on  to  this  latter  de- 
partment, till  the  experiments  in  the  former  wall  be  received  and 
approved,  might,  I  fear,  mar  the  matter  altogether.  In  my  own 
department,  I  have  matter  in  abundance :  not  that  I  should  not  feel 
happy  to  compress,  or  to  reject,  some  of  my  proposed  specimens, 
in  Older  to  make  room  for  better  f  which,  I  dare  say,  you  can 
furnish :  I  mean  clear,  unembanassed,  self-evident  specimens  of 
hebrew  parallelism,  in  the  New  Testament 

Thai  *  bringing  together*  and  *  keeping  together*,  which  you 
refer  to  as  providential,  and  which,  especially  so  viewed,  consti- 
tutes a  chief  happiness  of  my  life,  seems,  in  many  particidars,  to 
be  remarkably  oidered  :  perhaps,  the  very  subject  we  are  upon, 
may  be  a  specimen.  You  first  put  LowUi  into  my  hands,  about 
iie  year  1806.  About  1806-7  you  pointed  out  to  me  three  or 
four  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  you  gave  a  less 
obvious,  but  assuredly  their  true  meanmg,  by  reducing  them  with- 
in the  laws  of  the  hebrew  parallelism :  to  which  laws,  you  added 
that  important  one  of  cUmax.  Without  you,  I  never  might  have 
read  Lowth :  without  you,  I  never  should  have  dreamt  of  seeking 
for  parallelisms  in  the  New  Testament.  But  here,  perhaps,  my 
aid,  such  as  it  is,  might  be  useful :  I  have  a  turn  for  airange- 
ment,  and  some,  also,  for  the  investigation  of  phsenomena :  I  fol- 
lowed up  your  hints ;  was  enabled  to  discover,  and  critically  to 
examine,  a  great  variety  of  (Specimens  ;  and  these  I  seem,  just 
now,  prepared  to  exhibit,  with  tolerable  clearness  and  precision : 
if  this  can  be  done  satisfactorily,  your  theological,  philosophical, 
and  interpretative  application,  of  the  {)riJacipTes  thus  experimen- 
tally established,  may  be  conducted  with  greater  probability  of 
acceptance ;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  the  pair  of  us  may  be  enabled 
to  do,  what  neither  of  us,  separately,  could  have  effected.  Is 
this  all  a  dream  1  Even  though  it  be,  let  me  have  it  out ;  the 
results  of  it  I  hope  to  put  on' paper ;  and,  if  your  soberer  judg- 
ment then  disenchant  me,  I  can  keep  my  fooleries  to  myself, 
while,  at  the  worst,  the  mental  exercise,  or  mental  somnambu- 
lism, if  it  is  to  be  so  termed,  will  have  been  rather  healthful,  than 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  Phelan  is^here :  much  improved  in  health;  very  great- 
ful  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  him ;   and  desirous  that  I 
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should,  in  my  best  manner,  express  that  gratitade  for  him,  toge- 
ther with  his  kindest  respects.  The  « best  manner'  is,  to  repeat, 
as  nearly  as  I  can,  fals  own  words,  which  T  know  not  to  be  words 
of  course,  but  of  feeling. 

With  sincerest  regards  to  all  at  B ,  I  am. 

My  dear  friend, 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  CLXXIV. 

To  A,  ^Knoij  E9q. 


Sept.  90. 1819. 


Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  CAN90T  better  dischaige  the  melancholy  office  assigned  me, 
than  by  inclosing  Mr.  O^vie's*  letter :  pray  reincloae  it  to  me : 
I  continue,  thank  God,  tolerably  well :  thu  newsf  has  affect- 
ed me  much,  but  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  161. 
To  the  JReo.  J.  Jebb. 

BelleTue,  Delxannj,  Oct.  6.  1819. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  FEAR  I  have  not  been  expeditious  enough,  in  returning  the  in- 
closed distressing,  yet  interesting  letter.  I  wished  to  have  writ- 
ten to  you  a  little  at  large,  otherwise  you  should  have  had  it  by 
return  of  post  I  find,  however,  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish,  and  there- 
fore, lest  I  should  put  you  to  inconvenience,  by  your  not  having 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  letter  at  hand,  I  determine  to  send  it  to  you  without 
further  delay.  Poor  Mrs.  H,  More !  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
her  without  heartfelt  pain.  To  Martha,  it  was  deliverance ;  but 
the  most  regretful  thought  is,  that  Martha's  removal  looks  like  a 
providential  intimation,  that  Hannah  is  soon  to  follow.  Human 
beings,  however,  oflen  find  themselves  very  short-sighted,  in 
such  prognostications. 

*  The  Rav.  Charies  Atmore  OgilTie,  M.  A.  domestic  GhapUin  to  His  Grace  the 
ArchlHshop  of  Canterbury :  tar  many  years,  among  the  most  attached  and  moM 
valued  of  Bishop  Jebb's  fnends. . .  Ed. 

t  The  death  ofMrs.  Martha  More. . .  Ed. 
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This  change  of  weather  is  makmg  my  head  uneasy.  I  hope 
it  will  afford  you,  on  the  contraiy,  fresh  proof,  that  your  health 
ia-improving.     I  mean  to  go  to  Dublin  on  Monday  next. 

Ever  yours, 

Albxandbr  Kkox. 


LETTER  CLXXV. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abiofton  Glebe,  Oct.  10.  1S19. 

Mt  dsar  Friend, 
I  HAVE  felt  apprehensive  that,  in  my  last  letter  but  one,  writ- 
ten hastily  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  and  of  which,  as  so  writ- 
ten, I  have  but  an  imperfect  recollection,  there  may  have  been  a 
very  faint  and  inadequate  expression  of  the  value  which  I  at- 
tached, and  do  attach,  to  your  last  weighty  and  important  obser- 
vations on  Hebrew  poetry.  All  that  you  say  respecting  the 
moral  philosophy,  of  necessity,  enclosed  in  that  style  of  com- 
position, appears  to  me  no  less  just,  than  it  is  striking ;  and,  on 
turning  to  my  papers,  I  am  glad  to  find,  that,  by  anticipation, 
I  had  in  a  good  measure  coincided  with  you  :  I  will  transcribe 
the  two  concluding  paragraphs,  of  what  I  mean  to  be  a  correc- 
tion of  Bishop  Lowth,  respecting  what  he  calls  the  '  synony- 
mous parallelism.' 

*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  appear,  that  Bishop  Lowth's 
definition  of  this  species  of  parallelism,  ought  to  be  corrected ; 
and  that  the  name,  also,  should,  at  least,  not  be  at  variance  with 
the  thing.  The  term,  progressive  paiallelisro,  would  af^ly,  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  climax  in  the  sense ;  but  it  may  be 
preferable  to  use  a  term  tiiat  will  include  other  varieties :  the 
anti-climax  occasionally  occurs,  and  with  powerful  effect ;  some- 
times there  is  an  ascent  firom  species  to  genus,  for  the  purpose 
of  generalization ;  sometimes  a  descent  from  genus  to  species, 
for  the  purpose  of  particularization :  with  these,  and  other  va^ 
rieties  in  view,  if  1  might  suggest  a  name,  it  should  be,  the  cog- 
nate parallelism  ;  in  fdl  such  cases,  there  is  close  relationship, 
though  by  no  means  absolute  identity. 

*  This  is  no  mere  disquisition  about  words  :  if  things  were 
not  intimately  concerned,  it  should  assuredly  be  spared.  But 
it  is  no  trifling  object,  to  rescue  the  language  of  Scripture,  fi'om 
the  imputation  of  gross  tautology ;  an  imputation  which  could 
not  be  repelled,  if  the  sacred  volume  were  admitted  to  abound 
in  consecutive  pairs  of  lines,  altogether  synonymous.    Ano^ 
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tlier*  and  not  leas  importtnt  eonsideiation,  however,  yet  remains. 
It  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  one  great  oioject  of  Uus  prevalent 
duality  of  members,  aecempamed  by  a  distinction,  and  couk- 
monly  either  a  progress  or  antithesis,  in  the  sense  of  tenns, 
clauses,  and  periods,  is  to  make  inexhaustible  provision  for 
marking,  with  the  nicest  phUosophieal  precision,  die  moral  dif- 
ferences and  relations  of  things.  The  antithetic  parallelism, 
seems  to  mark  the  broad,  ana  palpable  distinctions,  between 
thith  and  falsehood,  between  good  and  evil :  the  cognate  paral- 
lelism, discharges  the  more  difficult,  and  more  critical  fiinction, 
of  discriminating  between  different  degrees  and  shades,  of 
truth  and  good,  on  the  one  hand,  of  falsehood  and  of  evil,  on 
the  other.  And  it  is  probable,  that  full  justice  will  not  be  done 
to  the  language,  either  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  New, 
tin  interpreters  qualifiedin  all  respects,  and  gifted,  alike,  with 
sagaeiousnessf  and  sobrie^  of  nund,  shall  accurately  investi- 
gate diese  nice  distinctions.' 

These  passages,  strengthened  and  elucidated  by  a  few  suita- 
ble examples,  may,  I  trust,  in  some  degree,  serve  to  prepare 
the  way  for  important  ^-actical  results ;  the  examples  however, 
though  moral  in  dieir  bearings,  must  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
neither  theological,  nor  controversial:  the  principle  once  de- 
veloped and  approved,  its  more  polemicd  apptication  will  after- 
wards follow  as  a  matter  of  course :  and  1  conceive  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom,  at  the  onset,  not  to  embarrass  oneself  with  a  double 
task ;  but  especially  not  to  give  an  alarm  to  adversaries,  which 
might  retard  indefinitely  the  acceptance  of  the  system.  It  is 
on  this  ground,  above  all  others,  that  I  wish  to  be  luciferous, 
before  I  attempt  being  fructiferous.  In  matters  purely  critical, 
however,  and  particulady  in  such  matters  as  appear  of  conse- 
quence towards  the  proper  development  of  tfra  hebraic  pa- 
rallelism, I  do  not  shun  the  occasional  sprinkling  of  a  litde  con- 
troversy :  a  specimen  or  two,  I  wisdi  to  submit  far  your  castiga- 
tion.  For  example,  it  comes  in  my  way  to  establish,  if  I  can,  the 
strong  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Hebrew  poets  nev- 
er u^  metre.  This  I  think  of  doing  in  a  note ;  the  eariier 
part  of  which  exhibits,  and  briefly  animadverts  upon  the  timidity, 
the  hesitancy,  and  perhaps  even  the  ^elfK^ontradiction,  of  Bish- 
op Lowth,  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  in  his  dd,  18th,  and 
19th  preelections.     The  note  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

*  So  far  the  hesitancy  of  Bishop  Lowth  seems  to  be  abundant- 
ly made  out :  it  remains  to  examine  his  only  argument  for  the 
existence,  in  hebrew  poetry,  of  metre,  properiy  so  called.  After 
describing  the  alphabetical  poems,  his  Lordship  thus  proceeds : 
*  In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  poems  per- 
fectly alphabetical  consist  of  verses,  property  so  called ;  of 
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vereea  regulated  by  some  obsermtion  of  cadence  ortteemireY 
DuiUberB  or  riijrthm.  For  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  from  examples  of  the  like  kind,  in  other  Ian- 
guageSf  that  a  portion  of  mere  proee,  in  which  numbers  and 
harmony  are  totally  disre^rded^  should  be  laid  out  according 
to  a  scale  of  division,  which  carries  with  it  such  evident  marks 
of  study  and  labor,  of  art  in  the  contrivance,  and  exactness  in 
the  execution.'  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Isaiah,  p.  vii.  The  Bishop's 
aigument  is  then  analogicaUy  extended,  to  the  po^ns  imperfect- 
ly alphabetical ;  and  further,  in  like  manner,  to  those  composi- 
tions, which,  though  not  alphabetical,  have,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  characteristic  features,  with  those  that  are  alphabetica]. 
The  fairness  of  the  analogical  reasoning,  employed  in  this  case, 
cannot  properly  be  questioned ;  that  is,  if  the  argument  be  co- 
gent, respecting  the  alphabetical  poems,  we  must  needs  admit 
its  cog^ency  respecting  the  non-alphabetical :  but  what  I  mainly 
doubt  is,  its  validity  in  the  first  instance :  and  if  it  fail  there,  it 
must  fail  altogether.  Let  us  then  consider  whedier  there  be  not 
in  the  terms  employed,  a  kind  of  Ignoratio  £lenchi.  The  K» 
shop  says,  *  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  a  portion  of  mere  prosCf 
in  which  numbers  and  harmony  are  totally  disregarded,  should 
be  laid  out  according  to  a  scale  of  division,  which  carries  with  it 
such  evident  marks  of  study  and  labor,  <^  art  in  the  contrivance, 
and  exactness  in  the  execution.'  Now  is  this  quite  fair  1  And 
do  the  opposers  of  a  strictly  metrical  system,  assert  that  the 
psalms,  for  example,  are  mere  prose  1  And  while  they  reject 
poetical  numbers,  do  they  also  maintain,  that  harmony  is  totally 
disregarded  ?  If  they  do  not  thus  assert,  and  thus  maintain,  hui 
Lordship's  argument  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  diat  they  do 
not  so  assert,  and  so  maintain,  is  probable  on  a  two-fold  account  i 
first,  because  that  very  scale  of  division,  and  that  studious,  elab^ 
orate,  artificial  contrivance  and  execution,  to  which  his  Lordship 
refers,  and  which  on  all  hands  are  admitted,  are,  in  themselves, 
sufficient  to  take  the  compositioD  out  of  the  sphere  of  prose, 
and  place  it  in  the  sphere  of  poetry ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
rejection  of  poetical  numbers,  properly  so  cafied,  hj  no  means 
implies  the  assertion,  that  ^  harmony  is  totally  disreffarded*' 
But  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  Bishop's  argument  on  broader 
ground :  I  am  ready  to  enquire  whe^er  the  phsenomena  do  not 
only  authorize,  but  naturally  suggest,  a  course  of  reasonings  diar 
metrically  the  reverse  of  tliat  empk>yed  by  his  Lordship ;  whetl^ 
er  a  highly  artificial,  and  in  all  books  except  the  Scripture,  un- 
paralleled species  of  regular,  pointed,  sententious,  and  elaborate 
construction,  does  not  fumiish  a  strong  argument,  against  the 
probable  co-existence  of  metre  1  It  is  certain,  that,  &oi^g^ioat 
the  works  and  word  of  God,  we  do  not  commonly  observe  a 
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redundancy  of  means :  and.  we  are  aamired  that  the  peculiar  and 
unquestionable  artifices,  of  what  is  called  Hebrew  poetiy,  abun- 
dantly distinguish  it  from  mere  prose ;  while  we  may  leam*  bodi 
from  our  own  feelings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  aU  competent 
judges,  that  these  artifices,  in  combination  with  the  excellence  of 
the  subject-matter,  have  Ihe  efiect  of  giving  to  the  compositioo, 
all  that  commanding  and  delightful  interest,  which  attaches  to 
poetry  of  the  noblest  kind.  This  is  all  undeniable  fiict :  why, 
then,  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  (for  it  can  be  no  man ; 
proof  is  out  of  possibility)  of  an  additional  artifice  ?  This  would 
seem  in  contradiction  to  all  known  analogy ;  a  gratuitous  waste 
of  means ;  and  till  some  unequivocal,  and  as  matters  stand  at 
present^  inconceivable  necessity  be  produced  for  its  adoption,  the 
inference  must  he,  decidedly  against  it.  But  1  will  go  further : 
such  additional  artifice  not  only  seems  to  have  been  needless ;  it 
ma^  be  reasonably  argued,  that  it  would  have  been  positively  in- 
junous ;  that  its  tendency  must  have  been  to  counteract  the  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  namely,  its 
transfusibility,  by  mere  literal  translation,  into  all  languages ;  an 
excellence,  not  only  unattained  in  classical  poetry,  but  prevented 
by  classical  metre.  Classical  poetry,  is  the  poetry  of  one  lan- 
guage, and  of  one  people ;  the  words  are,  I  vnM  not  say  chosen 
(though  this  be  sometimes  the  case)  but  arranged,  with  a  view, 
not  primarily  to  the  sense,  but  to  the  sound ;  in  Uteral  translatioo 
therefore,  especially,  if  the  order  of  the  words  be  preserved,  not 
only  the  melody  is  lost,  but  the  sense  is  irreparably  injured. 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  is  universal  poetry ;  the  poetry 
of  all  languages  and  of  all  peoples ;  the  collocation  of  the  words 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  sound,  for  of  that  we  are  quite 
ignorant)  is,  primarily  directed,  to  secure  the  best  possible  an- 
nouncement and  discrimination  of  the  sense ;  let,  therefore,  a 
translation,  only  be  literal,  and  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  admit,  let  him  preserve  the  original  order  of  the 
words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  the  reader  of  his  version,  in  pos- 
session of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give,  to  the 
beat  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now  had  there  been 
originally  metre  in  this  poetry,  the  case,  it  is  presumed,  could 
hardly  have  been  such ;  somewhat  must  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  importunities  of  metrical  necessity ;  the  sense  could  not  have 
invariably  predom'uiated  over  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could 
not  have  been,  as  it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry, 
not  of  words  or  of  sounds,  but  of  things.  Let  not  this  last  as- 
sertion, however,  be  misinterpreted  :  I  would  be  understood 
merely  to  assert,  that  sounds,  and  words,  in  subordination  to 
sQuna,  do  not,  in  Hebrew,  as  in  classical  poetiy,  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  thing ;  but  it  is  happily  undeniable,  that  the 
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words  of  Scriptare  are  exquisitely  fitted  to  convey  the  sense ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  &e  life-tinie  of  the  language, 
the  sounds  were  sufficiently  harmonious  ;  when  I  say  sufficient- 
ly harmonious,  I  mean,  so  harmonious,  as  to  render  the  poetry 
grateful  to  the  ear  in  recitation,  and  suitable  to  musical  accom- 
paniment ;  for  which  purposes,  the  cadence  of  well  modulated 
prose,  would  fully  answer :  a  fact  which  will  not  be  controverted 
by  any  person,  with  a  moderately  good  ear,  that  has  ever  heard 
a  chapter  of  Isaiah  skilfully  read  from  our  authorized  transla- 
tion ;  that  has  ever  listened  to  one  of  Kent's  anthems  well 
performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the  Messiah  of  Handel/ 

As  another  slight  controversial  specimen,  I  will  copy  what  I 
think  of  saying,  in  reply  to  a  very  learned,  but  very  tasteless 
critic ;  and  in  defence  of  the  climax  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  Psalm: 

*  The  learned  Gataker  (Adv.  Misc.  ap.  open  Grit.  Tom.  11. 
p.  170,  171.)  vehemently  denies  the  existence  of  this  triple 
climax ;  and  would  work  up  this  beautiful  series  of  well-dis- 
criminated moral  pictures,  into  one  colorless  and  undistinguish- 
able  mass.  His  argument  is,  that  if  there  be  a  climax  in  the 
scale  of  wickedness,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  anti-climax, 
in  the  scale  of  goodness ;  it  certainly  implying  much  less  vir- 
tue, to  be  exempt  from  the  highest,  than  from  Sie  lowest  degree 
of  vice.  *  If,'  says  he, '  we  understand  the  Psalmist  to  say, 
Beatus  is  est,  qui  nee  cum  improbe  afiectis  consilium  inierit,  nee 
prave  viventium  artibus  malis  se  immiscuerit,  nee  cum  obfirmatis 
m  maleficio  obstinate  perstiterit,  the  sense  will  not  rise,  but 
sink ;  the  first  exemption,  being  greater  than  the  second ;  and 
the  second,  in  like  manner,  greater  than  the  third :  an  absurdi- 
tv,  virith  which  it  would  be  monstrous  to  charge  the  Psalmist*' 
Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  this  reasoning  to  be  dialectically 
and  forensically  iust,  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  first  Psalm  is  neidier  a  logiccd  disputation,  nor  a  judicial 
pleading,  but  an  affecting  poem  ;  and,  after  citing  an  observa- 
tion of  Professor  Mic^ielis,  that  aliter  poetas  vates  tractabit, 
alitor  merus  grammaticus,  to  add  from  Bishop  Lowth,  himself 
not  less  a  reasoner  than  a  poet,  that,  in  dialectica  flagitium,  in 
poetica  interdum  est  virtus ;  quia  nimirum  illic  ratio  hie  afiectua 
dominatur :  that  in  poetry,  the  object  is  not  so  much  ratiocina- 
tive  conviction,  as  a  powerful  impression  on  the  moral  man, 
throu^  the  medium  of  the  imagination  and  the  afiections  ;  and 
that  in  a  poem,  that  order  is  the  most  judicious,  which  reseryea 
for  the  last,  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  matter ;  in  the 
present  instance,  for  example,  the  picture  of  obstinate  pertinaci- 
ty in  evil.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  learned  author  of  the 
Adversaria,  may  be  resisted  on  other,  and  on  stronger  ground.  It 
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may,  as  I  conceive,  be  Justly  argued,  that  he  did  not  accurately 
conceive  the  meaning  of  those,  who  find  a  climax  in  ^lia  disput- 
ed verse  ;  and  indeed  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  keep  in  view 
the  Psalmist's  own  avowed  object :   the  alleged  cUmax,  is  an 
ascending  series,  not  in  the  scale  of  moral  gocNclness,  but  in  the 
scale  of  conscious  happiness,  flowing  out  of  an  exemption  tram 
certain  stages  of  moral  evil ;  and  the  consciousness  of  happi- 
ness in  each  of  the  ascending  terms,  must  be  measured  by  die 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  which  the  good  man  is  exempted  : 
a  mode  of  understanding  the  passage,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  main  object  of  the  Psalmist,  who  exclaims,  O  the  hs^piness  ? 
not  O  the  goodness  of  the  man !  &c.     Now  conscious  and  re- 
flective happiness  must,  as  we  have  said,  be  measured  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  avoided  or  escaped  :  the  man  who  has 
been  saved  from  shipwreck,  will  feel  more  hwpy  in  the  sense  of 
his  deliverance,  than  the  man  who  has  escaped  a  shower  of  rain ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  has  received  less  positive  in- 
jury, and  retains  more  positive  comforts  than  the  former :  and 
transferring  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  case  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, he  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  has  been  delivered  from 
a  greater,  and,  at  another  period  of  his  life,  from  a  less  evil, 
whether  of  mind,  body,  or  estate,  wiU  enjoy  die  most  reflective 
happiness,  when  his  thoughts  revert  to  me  more  considerable 
evil.     On  the  supposition,  then,  of  a  climax  in  the  contested 
verse,  the  Psalmist  surely  did  well  in  reserving  for  the  last,  not 
an  exemption  from  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  evil,  but  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  awful,  and  perhaps  irreversible  state,  where  wick- 
edness bec<Nnes  the  settled  habit  of  the  soul :  fliis  last  exemp- 
tion, may  indeed  be  justly  accounted  a  low  stage  of  moral  de- 
liverance :  but  what  good  man  will  not,  at  the  veiy  mention  of 
it,  be  powerfully  aflected  (as  we  read  of  the  great  Boerhaave) 
by  the  thought,  that  such,  but  for  the  Providence  and  grace  of 
urodj  might  have  been  his  own  state  ?     The  sense  of  present 
happiness,  ib  thus  unspeakably  hei^tened  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast :  nor  is  this  the  whole :  a  salutaiy  dread  is  flius  infused,  of 
the  first  and  fatal  step,  which  might  ultimately  issue  in  such  hope- 
less consequences  :  while,  where  the  climax  is  thus  alarming, 
the  mind  is  admirably  prepared  by  the  painful  ascent,  to  repose 
in  the  delightful  and  refreshing  imagery  of  the  next  verses : 

(BiitbiidAli«hl',frc&c 

If  you  have  not  Gataker,  and  should  wish  to  see  more  of  hia 
aigument,  you  will  find  it  abridged  and  adopted,  in  Poole's  Sy- 
n<^|>sb  in  locum.  Shall  I  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  your  pa- 
tience, by  an  extract  of  another  kind,  partly  text,  and  partly  note? 
Pass  it  by,  or  let  it  keep  cold,  if  indisposed  to  read  it : 
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'  Hevkea  unto  me,  ye  that  ibUow  after  rightoouaneM ; 

Ye  that  seek  Jehovah : 

Hearken  unto  me,  my  people  ; 

And  my  nation  give  ear  unto  me : 

Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteouBnese ; 

The  people  in  whose  heart  is  ray  Mw.' — Isa.  li.  1. 4.  7. 

■*'  The  ascent  in  this  three-fold  classification,  is  very  manifest : 
the  fattliful  Jews  are  addressed,  first,  as  in  pursuit  of  righteous- 
ness, as  seeking  Jehovah  (a  clause,  it  may  be  observed,  har- 
monizing with  St.  Matt  vi.  33.) ;  secondly,  as  in  consequence 
of  ^at  pursuit,  accepted  and  acknowledged  as  God's  people  and 
nation ;  and  thirdly,  as  knowing  that  righteousness,  which  before 
they  had  only  pursued,  and  as  having  so  found  Jehovah,  that  his 
hiw  is  written  in  their  heart  Each  distich  has  an  ascent  within  it- 
self, the  second  6ne  rising  above  the  first ;  each  distich,  also,  is 
the  commencement  of  an  appropriate  address  ;  1.  to  aspirants 
after  religion  ;  2.  to  persons  admitted  within  its  sphere ;  and  3. 
to  those  who  have  made  good  proficiency,  in  the  ways  of  holi- 
ness and  virtue.  A  furSier  nicety  is  observable :  to  the  first 
class,  the  invitation  is  simply,  *  Hearicen  unto  me' :  it  is  not 
again  repeated ;  probably  because  such  repetition  was  needless ; 
tUs  people  are  described  as  seeking  Jehovah  ;  and  when  Je- 
hovah himself  was  pleased  to  invite  them  to  hear,  their  earnest 
expectation  would,  at  the  very  first  call,  abundantly  secinre,  on 
their  part,  a  promptness  of  attention :  to  the  third  class,  in  like 
manner,  but  one  invitation  is  given ;  for  God's  law  is  in  their 
heart ;  and  the  religious  afiection  of  this  class,  would  ensure 
attention  yet  more  ii^allibly,  than  the  religious  excitement  of  the 
former :  but  to  the  middle  class,  the  invitation  is  earnestly  re- 
peated ;  Hearken  unto  me  ;  give  ear  unto  me :  for  their  very 
advance  in  religion,  might  render  them  comparatively  inatten- 
tive :  they  had  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  lose  the  perturbed  anxiety 
of  the  first  class  ;  they  had  not  proceeded  far  enough,  to  attain 
the  matured  afiection  of  the  last ;  and  precisely  in  such  a  state, 
it  would  be  most  necessary  to  stimulate  attention,  and  keep  it 
alert  by  a  reiterated  call,  accompanied  with  a  two-fold  memento 
of  their  relation  to  Him  who  called  them :  HeariLen  unto  me ; 
give  ear  unto  me  :  my  people  ;  my  nation !' 

*  Note.]  Bishop  Lowth  reads  fiie  4th  verse  otherwise ;  fol- 
lowing the  Bodley  MS.  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  value ;  hia 
translation  is : 

'  Attend  unto  me,  O  ye  peoples ; 
And  give  ear  unto  me,  O  ye  nations.' 

*  The  difference',  his  Lordship  observes, '  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  for  in  this  case,  the  address  is  made,  not  to  the  Jews,  but 
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to  the  Gentiles ;  as  in  all  reason  it  ought  to  be ;  for  this  and  the 
two  following  verses  express  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  the  isl- 
ands, or  the  distant  lands  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  seas,'  The  change,  however,  seems  to  be,  at  once 
needless  and  injurious :  injurious,  because  it  would  make  an 
ungraceful  and  violent  transition,  destructive  of  the  unity  of  the 
passage  ;  and  needless,  because  in  several  other  instances,  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  announced  to  the  Jews,  as  a  future 
blessing,  in  which  diey  themselves  are  deeply  interested  :  how 
deeply,  we  learn  from  St  Paul ;  Rom.  xi.  24 — ^26.  As  the  re- 
ceived text  stands,  there  appears  a  beautiful  gradation :  1.  In- 
cipients  in  religion,  are  encouraged  by  the  comforts  of  the  Gos- 
pel:  2.  to  the  more  advanced  in  religion,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter able  to  look  beyond  their  own  individual  well-being,  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles  is  foretold :  3.  to  those  who  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  the  final  conflict  and  victory  of  the  Messiah, 
with  the  consequent  happiness  and  glory  of  his  universal  church* 
are  described  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  neither  Dathe,  nor  Rosenmuller,  has 
adopted  Bishop  Lowth's  alteration  of  the  text 

Since  tnmscribing  the  above  passages,  I  have,  after  the  in- 
terval of  some  years,  turned  to  the  29th  chapter  of  the  Hints 
for  a  Princess,  and  feel  much  gratified  by  some  coincidences : 
indeed,  that  chapter  pleases  me  now,  even  more  than  it  did  with 
all  the  fireshness  of  a  first  perusal :  decies  repetitum  potius  pla- 
cebit.  I  must  quote  one  passage  of  yourself,  to  yourself,  in 
order  to  match  it,  from  a  modern  Dutch  writer,  who  probably 
cannot  have  fallen  into  your  hands.  You  say, '  were  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and  those  who  have  followed  him 
in  the  same  track,  valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be 
inestimable  in  this  respect ;  that,  through  what  they  have  dis- 
covered and  translated,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  other  eas- 
tern composition,  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the 
result  of  which  comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and  judgment 
to  decide,  must  ever  be,  this ;  that,  in  many  instances,  nodiing 
can  recede  further  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature,  than 
the  one,  nor  more  constantly  euiibit  both,  than  the  other.  This 
attention  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  justness,  to  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  The  character  of  the  eastern  poe- 
try in  general,  would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exuber- 
ance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  constant  endeavor 
to  outdo,  rather  than  to  imitate  nature.  The  Jewish  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould.  The  ex- 
pressions are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense  ;  and  while  no- 
thing is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  simple  and  natural, 
if  the  language  be  strong,  it  is  the  strength  of  sentiment,  allied 
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with  the  strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  if  Hints, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214.  Now  for  my  co-incidental  transcript  Arabica 
poesis  instar  est  foBminee  fuco  illitsd  et  monilibus  onustse,  in  cujus 
cultu  plurima  quidem  splendent  adeo  ut  form®  naturali  noceant ; 
sed  non  omnia  eeque  sunt  pretiosd,  imo,  ubi  diligentius  explora- 
vms,  pleraque  vel  adulterinay  vel  ab  aliis  mutuuntur,  quod  in 
ipsa  luxuria  paupertatem  quandam  signat  Hebraea  vero,  tan- 
quam  coelestis  qu»dam  musa  in  Teste  gemmis  stellata  incedit 
Hinc  expUcandum  est,  quod  non  dubito  quia  omnes  observaveri- 
tis,  quotquot  unquam  poema  aliquod  Arabicum  latine  redditum 
legistis,  quodque  Hebneorum  vatum  prcestantium  demonstrat, 
videKcit,  Arabum  Carmina  in  alium  sermonem  conversa  nun- 
quam  posse  placere,  nisi  forte  versio  sit  metrica,  vel  talis,  in  qu&, 
quidquid  in  ipso  carmine  obscuri  vel  inepti  insit,  prsetereatur  aut 
emendetur.  Hebrieorum  vero  poesis  ita  pulcra  est,  ut  ne  in 
languidissimis  quidem  versionibus  omnis  ejus  majestas  et  venus- 
tas  evanescat,  et  tamen  optimcB  versiones,  etiam  metricffi  ad  ger- 
manam  ejus  pulcritudinem  non  nisi  ex  intervallo  accedant.' 
Ravius :  Orat  de  po^seos  Hebraicse  prsB  Arabum  prsstantia. 
Lug.  Bat  1800. 

I  said  wrong,  when  I  talked  of  matching  this  with  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Hints  :  for  the  Dutchman  is  far  inferior ;  still, 
however,  the  coincidence  is  not  unpleasing.  What  is  not  always 
the  case,  Ravius  would  have  been  more  correct,  had  he  been 
more  antithetical :  he  might  have  said,  that  translated  Arabic 
poetry,  never  pleases,  unless  disguised  W  omissions,  additions, 
and  a  metrical  garb :  while  translated  Hebrew  poetry,  pleases 
most,  when  exhibited  in  her  native  simplicity,  undisguised  by  a 
single  •  omission  or  addition ;  and,  above  all,  unfettered  by 
the  chains  of  metre :  he  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  metre 
might  increase  the  beauty  of  translations  from  the  Hebrew 
bards ;  so  thought  Buchanan,  Johnston,  Duport,  Dr.  Watts, 
and  even  Bishop  Lowth  :  but  they  were  all  mistaken. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Uie  change  of  weather  has  affected 
you :  at  the  same  time,  what  affects  all  of  a  certain  temperament, 
IS  no  ground  of  individual  uneasiness ;  it  is  thus  that  1  have 
been  consoling  myself,  about  myself,  for  I  too  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer, and  my  work  has  been,  of  necessi^,  suspended  for  the 
last  fortnight ;  now,  thank  God,  I  am  getting  up  again,  and  am 
hopeful  that  this  letter,  the  first  fruits  of  my  partial  recovery,  may 
place  me  back  in  working  order.  Hitherto,  1  have  been  engaged 
with  preliminary  mattw,  respecting  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetiy,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament ;  I  have  given  an  abridged  view  of 
Bishop  Lowth's  scheme  ;  offered  some  corrections  of  it ;  and 
proposed  some  additions  to  it  The  Epanodos,.  with  the  rationale 
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ofiUl  have  tried  to  explain  and  exemplify.  I  divide  the  book 
into  moderately  sized  sections ;  afler  eadi  section,  adding  iilus- 
trative  notes,  in  ^^ch  I  am  now  and  then  able  to  produce  curi- 
ous, and  I  hope  not  altogether  uninteresting  similarities  of  man- 
ner, from  classical  authors.  Just  now,  I  am  on  the  notes  to  the 
fiflh  section,  which  is  the  turning  point  with  me,  between  Ae 
parallelism  of  the  O.  T.,  and  that  of  the  N.  T.  My  last  performed 
task  has  bepo,  two  notes  ;  one  giving  examples  of  parallelism 
from  the  apocryphal,  the  other  from  the  rabbinical  writers :  the 
next  note  or  two  will  contain  extracts  from  Michaelis,  and  some 
writers  both  of  eariier  and  later  date  than  him,  as  to  tiie  Hebraic 
style  and  structure  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with  notices  of  the  detect 
tion  of  parallelism  in  the  N.  T.  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Wake6eld  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Farrer,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures.  These  notes  <Miee 
written,  I  shall  be  fairly  embarked  in  my  main  subject*  The  6th 
section  will  be  upon  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  poetical  parts 
of  the  O.  T. ;  and  I  shall  contrive  to  bring  forward  examptos, 
in  which  the  pamllelism  is  better  preserved,  by  the  New  Testar 
ment  writers,  than  it  has  been  by  the  Alexandrine  translators. 

If  you  have  observed  any  striking  examples  of  parallelism,  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  your  just  mentioning  the  book, 
chapter,  and  verse  :  I  should  also  consider  any  references  to  si- 
milar passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  may  elucidate  panl- 
lelisms  of  the  New,  as  particulariy  valuable ;  die  bare  reference 
will  be  sufficient :  in  like  manner,  a  passage  from  die  epistles, 
may  sometimes  illustrate  the  structure,  no  less  than  the  meaning, 
of  a  passage  in  the  gospels:  for  any  such,  if  they  occur,  I  shall 
be  thankful ;  no  matter  how  briefly  given.  One  of  my  woiks, 
last  winter,  was  to  note  all  the  examples  of  parallelism  I  could 
find  in  the  whole  N.  T.,  beginning  regularly  with  St  Matthew, 
and  proceeding  to  die  end  of  Revelation :  from  these  I  propose 
selecting  such,  as  may  best  answer  die  purpose  of  exhibition, 
and  as  may  afford  room  for  useful  or  interesting  remark.  But 
valuable  passages  may  very  probably  have  struck  your  more  ex- 
perienced eye,  that  have  escaped  mine.  The  hymns  of  St  Luke, 
I  reserve  for  a  very  advanced  section ;  any  remarks  therefore, 
with  which  you  could  indulge  me  upon  any  of  them,  especial- 
ly that  of  Simeon,  would  be  in  time  a  month  or  two  hence. 

Since  commencing  this  letter,  I  have  learned  die  death  of  our 
poor  friend  Dr.  Percival !  To  him  it  was  a  happy  release,  and 
I  am  sure  he  was  fit  to  die :  but  his  poor  wife  and  family !  De- 
ns vero  providebit :  I  have  a  special  faith  ur  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  children  of  good  men.  It  is  a  source  of  melancho- 
ly gratification  to  me,  that  I  secured  from  Morrison,  one  of  his 
models  of  our  poor  friend  :  You  must  have  seen  them :  the  like- 
ness LB  excellent 
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Farewell,  my  dear  Friend :  let  me  soon  hear  from  you,  if  If  be 
conveniently  practicable. 

Ever  yours  most  afiectionately, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  162. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BelltfTue,  Oct.  10.  1819. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  QUITS  agree  with  you  that  your  philological  investigations 
are  not  to  he  embarrassed  with  theological  ideas.  If  therefore 
you  find  the  latter  mingled,  in  any  instance,  with  my  suggestions, 
you  will  be  aware  that  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  your 
adoption,  but  solely  for  your  fiiller  view  of  what  strikes  me  on 
the  subject  I  think,  however,  that  without  intimating  any  spe- 
cific learning  on  theology,  it  will  be  expedient  to  state,  eiUier  in 
the  introduction,  or  conclusion,  the  theological,  moral,  and  evi- 
dential purposes,  to  which  the  system,  which  you  develope,  may 
be  usefully  applied.  Qusere,  is  evidentitU  a  legitimate  word  ?  you 
will  catch  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  Johnson. 

I  dare  say  you  have  observed  the  beautifiil  Epanodos  in  our 
Lord's  admonition,  *  Behold  I  send  you  forth,  &c.'  « Be  ye 
therefore  wise  as  serpents,  because  ye  are  among  wolves',  but 
sfill, '  harmless  as  doves,  because  ye  yourselves  are  as  sheep.' 

Did  I  ever  direct  your  attention  to  a  structure,  somewhat  of 
this  nature,  in  Rom.  viii.  6.  17  ?  Or  may  be  you  have  observed  it 
yourself.  *  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spirit- 
ually minded  is  life',  says  St.  Paul :  just  so  much,  then,  is.  strict- 
ly equiponderant ;  but  he  adds,  *  and  peace.'  This,  however,  by 
itself  would  destroy  the  poise,  and  of  course  injure,  both  the  phi- 
lological and  philosophical  symmetry  of  the  sentence.  But  marie 
how  he  restores  both  the  poise  and  symmetnr  forthwith,  by  im- 
mediately adding  an  antipode  to  *  peace',  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  already  made  the  contrast  to  *  life',  namely, 
*  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God' :  the  direct  op- 
posite to  thai-'  grace  of  God,  which  passes  aH  understanding.' 

This  again  leads  me  to  observe,  though  it  is  not  quite  to  your 
purpose,  Uiat  we  have  here,  with  perfect  exactness,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  schoohnen,  expressed  by  the  term,  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, in  both  instances  of  misery  and  happiness ;  the  subjective 
misery  and  happiness,  being,  death  and  life,  the  objective  happi- 
ness and  misery,  being  peace  and  enmity  to  God ;  which  passage. 
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by  the  way,  I  cannot  help  considering  as  the  most  strictly  ele- 
mentaiy  position,  comprehending  both  the  evil  and  the  good,  in 
the  New  Testament  On  the  side  of  good,  that  beatitude  of  our 
Redeemer,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God',  is  still  more  profound  and  consummate. 

The  distinction  of  misery,  in  this  passage  of  St  Paul,  has  also, 
its  most  awful  counterpart,  I  conceive,  in  that  thrice  pronounced 
saying,  '  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quench- 
ed.' Their  worm,  and  the  fire,  seem  to  be  significally  marked ; 
the  first,  as  respecting  appropriate  to  the  individuals ;  the  second, 
as  common  to  all.  It  is  their  worm,  because  the  subjective  mi- 
sery of  each,  depending  on  his  own  capacities  and  habitudes, 
must  be  infinitely  varied.  It  is  the  fire,  because  the  objective 
misery  of  all,  will  be  one  and  the  same,  namely  6;if^^a  eig  Beor  i 
which  disposition  in  man,  without  supposing  any  punitive  act  oa 
the  part  of  God,  will  render  God,  to  the  unhappy  victims,  nv^ 
Kttxayaliaroy.  In  the  like  manner,  may  we  not  venture  to  sinr,  as 
the  same  material  sun,  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  the 
beams ;  but  merely,  juxta  modum  recipientis,  exhilarates  the  liv- 
ing animal,  and  putrefies  the  dead. 

Adieu,  ever  yours, 

Albx.  Kkox.       (( 


LETTER  163. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Dawion  St^  Oct.  SI.  1819. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
If  I  did  not  hempen  to  mention  why  I  was  going  to  Dublin, 
you  may  well  think  it  strange,  that  I  should  so  long  possess, 
without  acknowledgment,  your  last  two  letters.  The  truth  is, 
that.  I  have  been  immersed  in  orphan-house  business ;  which 
at  ^is  moment  I  turn  from,  merely  to  account  for  my  silence. 
Mr.  Grant  has  required  a  detailed  account  of  eveiy  thing  in  the 
orphan-house  history,  as  he  has  also  done  from  every  other  cha- 
ritable institution,  receivuig  parliamentary  aid.  I  came  to  town 
to  prepare  the  explanatory  part  of  the  return.  I  am  now  trans- 
cribing it :  I  hope  to  have  it  done  before  the  end  of  the  week 
(for  I  am  helplessly  interrupted  by  visitants),  and  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  of  a  paragraph  in  your  postscript  as  my  conclusion* 
I  mean,  that  which  begins  *  That  the  beneficial  results,  &c.'  I 
am  not,  at  this  moment,  sure,  but  I  shall  introduce  tiie  entiro 
remainder. 


And  now  as  to  your  letters,  the  long  one  I  read  with  delight. 
You  make  oat  jour  own  positions,  you  confute  Gataker,  you 
correct  Lowth,  in  my  judgmentt  in  a  masterly  way.  I  am 
ready  to  persuade  myself,  that,  when  you  complete  your  own 
ideas,  you  will  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
Biblical  philology,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  modem  world. 

I  could  say  much  to  you,  if  there  were  time ;  but  I  must 
merely  say,  that  the  penmanship  of  your  long  letter,  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  cast  their  eye  on  it,  as  much  as  its 
contents  called  forth  my  concurrence  and  satisfaction. 

Adieu.     Most  truly  ever  yours, 

Ai*EX,  Kjfox. 


LETTER  164. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BoIIeTue,  Delgtnny,  Jan.  8.  18S0. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Let  me  say  little  or  much,  I  cannot  longer  delay  inquiring  about 
you ;  nor  can  I  suffer  a  new  year  to  commence,  without  renew- 
mg  die  expression  of  those  feelings  towards  you,  which  are  part 
of  the  very  deepest  habits  of  my  mind  and  heart. 

I  have  not  written  to  you,  simply  because  I  have  been  a  litUe 
busy,  and  because  I  have  hoped  that  you  too,  were  usefully  and 
comfortably  occupied.  To  know  that  I  reckoned  rightly,  will 
give  me  cordial  gratification ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  if  there  be 
any  portion  of  what  you  are,  I  trust,  engaged  in,  which  you 
would  like  to  show  me  if  I  were  beside  you,  any  such  thing 
mi^t  come  to  me,  and  return  to  you,  most  safely,  through  Mr. 
Mangin  of  the  casUe ;  who  has  requested  me  to  use  him  in  any 
intercourse  between  us,  where  his  aid  could  be  a  convenience. 
For  single  letters,  I  think  it  needless  to  trouble  him :  but  I  tell 
you  his  proposal,  hoping  myself  to  reap  some  pleasurable  re- 
sults. 

I  have  talked  about  being  busy.  The  truth  is,  afler  all,  I  do 
very  little  ;  and  I  fear  what  I  have  done,  would  hardly  bear  a 
veiy  impartial  scrutiny.  The  subject  costs  me  a  good  deal  of 
thought ;  but  the.  quantity  of  writing  is  small.  I  attempt  brief- 
ly to  prove  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  (in  the  case 
of  infants,)  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  show 
from  our  formularies,  what  this  doctrine  implies ;  and  I  then 
point  out  practical  consequences,  which  flow  necessarily,  or  at 
least,  naturally,  from  the  established  premises.     In  point  of 
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composition,  it  will  be  but  middling ;  in  point  of  conclusiyeness, 
I  trust  it  wiil  bo  unanswerable,  on  any  fair  principle.  I  state 
unpalatable  truths,  which  both  sides  will,  on  different  grounds, 
equally  disrelish ;  but  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England:  they  may  attack  her;  but  I  fight  behind  a  better 
shield  than  that  of  Ajax.  I  mean  to  enrich  my  little  tract,  should 
I  be  able  to  complete  it,  with  such  notes  as  wUl  evince,  that  they 
who  are  with  me,  are  greater  than  they  who  are  against  me. 

I  have  been  able  to  think  scarcely  of  a  single  passage  in  the 
N.  T.,  which  I  was  not  morally  certain  you  had  anticipated. 
One  has  arrested  my  thoughts,  in  consequence  of  being  preach^- 

ed  upon,  one  Sunday,  by  Mr.  C ,  St.  Matt  xi.  28.  &c.      I 

cannot  say  his  observations  aided  me  much,  thou^  all  he  said 
from  the  mere  teaching  of  his  own  heart,  was  so  excellent, 
and  had  in  it  so  much  simple  originality  of  pulpit  exposition, 
that  it  made  me  deeply  sony  for  a  too  obvious  misdirection  in 
doctrine.  But  to  the  text  I  need  not  bid  you  remark,  that  the 
expression  of  '  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,'  in  the  first  verse, 
answer  exactly  to  '  yoke,'  and  '  burthen,'  in  the  last  verse  ;  and 
that  the  two  ideas,  comprehend  all  the  modes,  in  which  working 
animals  can  be  employed.  They  either  draw  or  carry ;  in  the 
former  case,  they  wear  a  yoke,  in  the  latter,  they  bear  a  burthen. 
There  is,  then,  a  beautiful  contrast,  between  the  ideas  in  the 
first  verse,  and  those  in  the  last :  the  bondage  of  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  are  lamented  over  in  the  one ;  the  happy  ^ifrancfaise* 
ment,  implied  in  the  service  of  Christ,  is  luminously  and  almost 
gaily  opposed  in  the  other.  But  I  conceive,  to  discover  the 
entire  strength  and  justness  of  the  passage,  the  intermediate 
verse  must  be  particulariy  considered.  I  think  it  should  be 
divided  thus :  *  Take  my  yoke  upon  you :  and  learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart !'  for,  with  this  pointing,  not 
only  the  sense  becomes  strictly  consistent,  but  an  explanatory 
train  of  thought  is  awakened,  which  places  the  whole  in  a  mwji 
brighter  light  *  Take  my  yoke  upon  thee,'  is  prima  fade  intelli- 
gime ;  but  why,  in  this  obviously  measured  and  equiponderated 
speech,  does  he  add  an  apparently  incongruous  clause,  *  leam 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  V  I  think,  because, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  incongruous,  but  the  fittest  which  could  be  em- 
ployed; and  throws  light  upon  the  whole.  'To  labor,  in 
the  first  verse,  is  to  pursue  the  work  of  sin  and  the  world  ;  it 
comprehends  all  the  activities  of  evil ;  to  be  heavy  laden,  is  to  «i- 
duro  all  the  chagrins,  and  heart-goadings,  and  lacerations,  which 
sin  and  the  world  impose  upon  their  votaries  ;  to  bear,  in  short, 
the  endless  varieties  of  passive  evil.  Now  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
is  not  more  clearly  the  blessed  opposite  to  the  former  source 
of  moral  misery,  than  the  imbibing  of  Christ's  meek  and  low- 
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)y  spirit,  18  the  specific  for  the  latter.  He  had  before  said, 
'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  ei^' ;  and 
he  here  completes  that  divine  philosophy,  by  showing  the  well 
of  Kfe,  from  whence  the  sovereign  sweetener  of  life  is  to  be  de- 
rived. Thus,  then,  *  labor*,  and  *  yoke',  correspond  to  all  die 
movements  of  the  concufHscible  passions,  and  *•  heavy  laden', 
and  '  burthen',  are  alike  related  to  the  irascible  passions;  and 
accordingly,  *  they  that  are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
widi  its  naSfifiaxa  and  its  Bnidvfuai?^  for  thus  it  is  that  he  gives 
them  rest;  and  thus,  too,  they  are  fitted  to  feel  Christ's  yoke 
to  be  easy,  and  his  burden  to  be  light ;  to  find  his  service,  even 
in  its  exactest  requisitions,  to  be  perfect  fireedom,  and  sufierings, 
really  endured  for  his  sake,  to  be  what  St  Chrysostom  1^ 
.  said,  *•  A  Christian  has  his  sorrows ;  but  his  sorrows  are  better 
than  joys.'  How  truly  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear  from  you !  and 
how  delighted  to  receive  a  good  account  of  you,  and  to  know 
that  your  woric  is  in  progress.  By  the  by,  I  could  not  help  giv- 
ing you  all  my  thoughts  on  that  passage,  though  I  am  aware, 
even  if  you  approve  of  them,  and  the  same  thoughts  have  not 
occurred  to  yourself,  how  small  a  part  will  suit  your  purpose. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  health,  for  two  months  past, 
has  been  better  than  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  years. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Friend,  and  believe  me  ever  youn, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  I  beg  my  kindest  and  most  cordial  remembrances  to 

,  in  whom  I  take  an  interest,  which,  if  you  could  measure 

it,  would  satisfy  even  your  demands  in  his  behalf. 


LETTER  CLXXVI. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

AhmgUm  Olebe,  Jan.  9.  18S0. 

Mt  dkar  Friknd, 
Your  kindest  letter  reached  me  but  last  night ;  and,  determin- 
ed to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  reply,  I  am  at  my  desk  this 
morning  by  candlelight.  Your  letter  is  more  than  comfortable  ; 
it  delights  me :  what  more,  indeed,  could  I  wish  to  learn  of  you, 
than  that  you  are  consciously  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  for 
the  last  three  years ;  that  your  mind  is  pleasantly,  and  I  need 
not  say  usefully  employed  ;  and  that  you  think  and  feel  towards 
me,  with  your  accustomed  depth  and  fulness  of  mind  and  heart? 
These  are  blessings,  for  which  I  pray  to  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful. 
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I  have  often  been  a  self-accuser  for  not  writing  to  you  ;  the 
simple  fact  is,  I  have  been  more  uninterruptedlj  busy  for  the 
last  two  months,  than  during  any  former  period  of  my  life : 
your  last  letter  but  one,  could  not  have  arrived  more  seasona- 
bly, or  more  beneficially,  than  it  did :  I  had  been  flagging,  from 
a  return  of  indisposition.  Tour  approbation  of  my  labors,  so 
cheered,  revived,  and  stimulated  me,  (hat  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume my  work  with  vigor ;  and  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days  (not  unserviceable)  of  relapse  and  inter- 
mission, I  have  been  in  full  tide  of  employment.  Matter  has 
grown  upon  me ;  and  I  have  already  filled  more  than  sixfy 
pages  of  my  smallest,  closest  writing ;  very  considerably,  per- 
haps in  a  tfaree-fbld  proportion  smaller  and  closer  than  this,  the 
sheets  being  of  a  quarto  size.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  con- 
dense to  the  utmost ;  yet  what  is  already  written,  will  fill  a 
moderate  octavo  volume ;  and  I  have  matter  enough  to  fill  ano- 
ther. That  it  will  attain  any  thing  that  can  be  called  popularity, 
I  do  not  expect ;  but  I  am  hopef^  that  it  will  approve  itself  to 
some  ;  and  foremost  in  the  number,  that  it  will  not  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  you.  The  interest  seems  to  increase  as  I  proceed ; 
and  I  ra&er  think  that  I  proceed  in  a  way,  at  least  equal  in  ex- 
ecution, as  well  as  weight  of  matter,  to  any  thing  in  the  speci- 
mens which  afibrded  you  some  gratification. 

I  should  rejoice,  were  it  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  Mr. 
Mangin's  proposal :  and  I  need  not  say  how  gratified  I  feel,  at 
your  wish  to  see  a  little  of  my  progress ;  but  I  will  tell  you  pre- 
cisely how  I  am  circumstanced :  I  am  pledged  to  appear  with  my 
work  (Deo  volente)  in  April,  at  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies's 
counter ;  they  have  liberally  freed  me  from  all  risk,  and  promised 
(o  make  all  necessary  previous  arrangements  with  a  veiy  intelli- 
gent printer,  that  the  work  may  be  brou^t  out  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  in  the  best  manner.  To  keep  my  engagement, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  feel  to  be  my  bounden  duty :  and  in  order 
to  keep  it,  I  am  working,  I  may  say,  day  and  night  I  rise  be- 
fore six  o'clock  :  before  seven  am  at  my  desk :  a  brisk  walk  or 
ride,  either  precedes  or  follows  breakfast ;  and,  except  at  meals, 
and  for  two  or  ttiree  hours  in  the  evening,  my  brain,  my  eyes, 
and  hands,  are  incessantly  employed.  At  this  rate  I  must  pro- 
ceed, health  and  strength  permitting,  for  three  months  to  come  ; 
and  so  situated,  I  cannot  find  any  time  for  transcription.  Some 
of  my  completed  fasciculi  might  be  sent ;  but  as  there  is  but 
one  copy  of  them,  I  could  not  justifiably  run  the  risk  of  any 
transmission  by  post,  however  safe  the  channel.  Besides,  I 
have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to  my  back  papers ;  and  to  be 
for  any  time,  without  any  one  of  them,  might  materially  impede 
my  progress :  to  transcribe  the  whole  for  the  press,  before  I  begia 
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to  print,  is  more  than  I  can  promise  myself;  but  if,  before  go- 
ing to  £ngland,  I  can  complete  the  transcription  of  any  reason- 
able part,  I  will  most  gladly  send  you  the  present  copy ;  and 
shall  be  gratified,  if  its  perusal  can  afford  you  pleasure ;  and 
obliged,  if  you  will  supply  me  with  any  cautionary  hint :  G.  F. 
did  not  fail  to  convey  your  gentle  remonstrance,  as  to  gentle 
treatment  of  Bishop  Lowth ;  it  shall  be  strictly  and  cheerfully 
complied  with :  such  a  man  cannot  be  used,  especially  by  one 
who  treads  so  largely  in  his  steps,  with  too  much  respect  and 
tenderness.  The  more  fully,  indeed,  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
work,  the  more  clearly  I  discern  its  general  thinness  :  were  it 
not  for  the  uncommon  graces  and  beauties  of  his  latinity,  much 
of  his  matter  would  be  discovered  to  be  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
With  such  a  system  to  work  upon  (however  he  might  have 
failed,  as  he  has  failed,  in  its  complete  development)  I  am  ab- 
solutely astonished,  at  the  small  additional  light  that  he  has  di- 
rectly shed,  upon  the  orderly  connection,  and  even  the  gramma- 
tical meaning  of  sacred  Scripture.  Still,  he  has  been  a  great 
providential  instrument :  the  indirect  and  consequential  results 
of  his  labors,  will  be  continually  increasing ;  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  have  no  doubt  it  was  better  that  he  should  have  given 
rather  a  thin  book,  with  exquisite  and  fascinating  finish,  tlmn  a 
fuller  treatise,  in  a  coarser  way :  the  talents  for  large  invention, 
and  nice  finish,  rarely  meet  in  one  person  :  and  the  subject  con- 
sidered, it  was  indispensable,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
should,  at  the  outset,  be  so  placed  before  readers,  as  to  attract, 
to  engage,  and  to  enkindle  the  imagination.  All  this.  Bishop 
Lowth  has  done  :  and  a  more  dogged,  and  more  investigating 
workman,  would  probably  have  failed  to  do  it. 

The  passage  S.  Matt.  xi.  28.  &c.  is  one  of  my  specimens  : 
and  from  your  comment  I  shall  be  enabled  to  enrich  my  own  ; 
wluch,  in  my  final  copy,  I  will  re-write  for  that  purpose.  Your 
distinction  between  &e  uonuaytag  and  neipo^xtufisvoi,  the  acti- 
vities and  passivities  of  evil,  is,  I  think,  roost  just,  and  most 
beautiful :  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  ;  and  in  adopting  it,  I  shall 
do  myself  credit,  but  what  is  better,  I  shall  do  service  to  my 
work,  and  to  my  readers  :  my  distribution  may,  perhaps,  slightty 
differ  from  yours :  I  have  considered  it  much,  and  think  it  is  the 
true  one.     You  will  judge  for  yourself: 

devre    rtgog    fts    Ttctyrsg     ol    xonitavTeg     xai    nsfjpOf^TiofiBvot, 
x<fYfu  avaTtavcrta  "tfxag. 
agaTB  toy  l^vyov  fiov  eg>^  ^fi<*g, 
xni  fiadsTS  ttTi'  Sfiou, 
6ti  ngaog  Btfn,  xai  raneirog  Tt;  xa^Jtqc ■ 
nut  sigtiGBte  avanava^v  Tot»^  yjv^^aig  6fnav. 
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euu. 


I  am  very  glad  you  are  treating  of  baptiamal  regeneratioii.  it 
is  a  subject,  on  which  both  parties  are,  with  few  exceptions,  la.- 
mentably  in  the  dark ;  and  to  place  on  its  proper  ground  the 
true  doctrine  of  our  church  respecting  it,  will  be  to  perform  an 
essential  service.  As  to  composition,  it  is  a  thing  of  very  minor 
moment,  in  such  a  case ;  and  I  dare  say,  otiiers  will  not  be  so 
fastidious  on  that  score,  as  vou  yourself  may  feel  disposed  to  be« 
C.  F.  has  been  reading  closely  several  of  S.  Augustin's  Anti- 
Pelagian  tracts ;  and  intends  to-day  extracting  some  passages 
for  you,  which  bear  strongly  on  your  subject :  he  thinks  it  likely 
they  cannot  be  new  to  you  ;  but  transmits  them  as  a  token  of 
bis  regard,  and  of  his  interest  in  your  present  pursuit. 

As  to  my  health,  I  am  thankful  to  say  it  is  better  than  I^  re- 
collect it  to  have  beeu,  at  any  period  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

I  must  now  have  done :  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you, 
and  the  friends  with  whom  you  are,  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  entirely  yours, 

_  John  Jebb* 


LETTER  CLXXVIL 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Abington  Olebe,  Jan.  90.  IffiO. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

My  work  is  drawing  towards  its  conclusion:  in  ten  days,  I  hope 
to  begin  my  final  transcript  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  writing 
on  the  three  hymns,  or  songs  in  St«  Luke  L  and  iL  If  you 
could  conveniently  let  me  lAve  a  bare  reference,  to  the  texts 
which  you  ha'^e  noted  as  bearing  on  the  Song  of  Simeon,  I 
should  be  much  obliged.  Any  further  hints,  I  need  not  say, 
would  be  most  acceptable  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  texts  I  vrish 
for,  as  of  great  consequence.  I  myself  have  marked  some : 
but  I  wish  to  have  the  best,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ment,  which  relate  to  the  li^t  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  gloiy  <^ 
Israel. 

I  write  to  Dublin,  thinking  you  have  now  probably  come  into 
winter  quarters. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jebb. 
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LETTER  166. 
To  the  Rw.  J.  JM. 

Dawson  St^.Feb.  1.  1820. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
Though  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  at  my  disposa!,  I  cannot 
defer  a  post  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  your  letter. 

,  Your  bulletin  of  health  del^;hts  me,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
seeing  the  boundary  of  your  \Sbor.  As  speedily  as  possible,  per- 
haps by  to-morrow's  post,  I  will  write  again,  respecting  the  texts 
alluded  to  in  the  Nunc  dimittis ;  I  will  only  add  now,  that  I 
have  considered  attentively  your  distribution,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  prefer  it  to  my  own,  for  a  reason  which  may  also  influence 
you,  though  you  have  not  mentioned  it ;  namely,  that  contrarily 
to  my  first  apprehension,  n^og  and  tanetrogy  mstead  of  being 
joint  ground  for  our  learning  of  him,  have  each,  respectively,  re- 
ference to  Zvyog  ;  and  the  fiaders  an*  efiovy  as  much  as  Uiese, 
respectively  refer  to  xfrnuarieg  and  neqto^jiGfiero^ :  as  if  he  had 
said,  put  yourselves  under  me  as  a  master,  and  engage  in  my 
service,  for  I  am  ngaog,  and  follow  my  example  as  to  all  you 
have  to  endure,  for  I  am  tane^yog. 

Adieu.  Colonel  Thornton,  who  breakfasted  with  me  this 
morning,  desires  his  kind  remembrances  to  you,  and  let  my 
friend  C.  F.  know  that  he  spoke  with  interest  of  him  also. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  166. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

DawBon  Street. 
B«gun  Feb.  S.,  ended  Feb.  4.  ISfO. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  passage  to  which  I  conceive  Simeon  chiefly  refers,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  60th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  first  two 
words,  ^  Arise,  shine',  seem  respectively  to  refer  to  the  li^t 
and  glory ;  q.  d.  arise,  for  thy  light  is  come, .  .  shine,  for  flie 
gloiy  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  As  to  the  second  verse, 
you  will  yourself  consult  the  Hebrew,  and  see  whether  *  the  peo- 
ple' can  be  specially  referred  to  the  Jews  (the  people  »aT 
^S^X'i'^)  >  if  Bo,  it  would  make  a  fine  sense :  but  LowUi's  ren- 
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dering  *  the  iiation8%  and  that  of  the  LXX.  bti^  s$yff,  precluded, 
I  fear,  any  such  interpretation.  I  therefore  lay  chief  stress  on 
the  third  verse :  *  And  the  GentUes  shall  come  to  thy  ligjit ;  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising' :  as  I  think  it  is  evident,  that 

*  brightness  of  thy  rising',  is  an  elegant  periphrasis  for  >  the  word 

*  glory.' 

Of  the  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Simeon,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
third  verse,  there  can  be  no  question ;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gea- 
tyes, .  .  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  .  •  contain  the 
same  idea.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  disputed,  that  Simeon's 
words  refer  ultimately  to  the  event,  which  Isaiah  contemplated ; 
inasmuch  as  Christ  would  then  be  eminently  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles when  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  the  light  reflected  by  the 
church. 

But  how  does  *•  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,'  correspond  to 
the  latter  words  T  In  a  way,  which  perhaps  may  be  too  circui- 
tous for  your  special  purpose,  but  which  I  confess  I  think  satis- 
factory. The  coming  of  the  Gentiles,  is  evidently  a  popular 
movement ;  and  to  be  looked  for,  therefore,  from  such  motives 
and  influences,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  human  nature,  are 
found  to  work  upon  the  multitude.  Doubtless  the  impression 
will  be  more  sound  and  deep,  than  any  ever  made  before ;  but 
still  it  will  be  of  the  kind,  which  is  mcident  to  human  nature  in 
its  simpler,  and  less  refined  state.  But  the  coming  of  kings, 
is  a  higher  efiect,  because  these  are  the  least  impressible  por- 
tions of  society :  these,  therefore,  will  not  be  drawn,  until  the 
apparatus  be  complete ;  and,  consequently,  its  efi*ectiveness  on 
these,  evinces  its  perfection. 

Now  St  Paul  clearly  ascribes  the  consummation  of  the 
scheme,  to  the  fiilness  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  xi.  12.  and  15.); 
and  reason  teaches  us,  that,  when  such  an  event  is  intended, 
the  divine  process  will  not  attain  its  maturity,  until  that  intention 
be  accomplished.  The  retention  of  the  Jews  in  their  separate 
state,  is  a  wonderful  prognostic,  of  what  is  ultimately  designed ; 
and  we  can  easily  suppose,  that  when,  afler  a  remarkable  im- 
provement and  increase  of  gentile  Christianity,  the  great  body 
of  the  Jews  shall  be  signally  and  collectively  incorporated,  such 
a  light  will  be  thrown  upon  prophecy,  and  such  a  substantia- 
tion of  its  truth  will  be  apparent  to  every  eye,  as,  if  one  might 
dare  to  say  it,  completely  to  turn  the  laugh  against  the  scofiers, 
who,  in  all  ages,  had  been  asking,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?' 

Comparing,  then,  the  assertion  of  Simeon,  with  this  passage 
of  Isaiah,  we  see,  ^t,  in  both,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  reflected 
light,  and  a  reflected  glory  :  the  first  image  taken  probably  firom 
.tM  commcm  effect  of  the  dawn ;  the  second,  from  that  of  the 
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actual  riaiiig  of  the  aim.  Isaiah'a  words  oeem  to  juatify  thia 
diatinctioD,  Thy  light  b  come,  and  Ae  glory  of  the  Lord  ia 
riaen  upon  thee.  The  light  may  be  thought  to  correapond  to 
our  Savior's  prayer,  ^  that  they  all  may  l^  one' ;  •  •  the  gloryt 
to  hia  fiuiheir  petition,  *  that  they  may  be  perfected  in  one' ;  and 
what  supports  this  is,  that  our  Savior  actinlly  combines  the  idea 
of  glory,  with  this  latter  blessing*  Of  these  profound  expres* 
sions  in  our  Savior'a  prayer,  I  mean  of  their  marked  di^ine- 
tiveness,  what  better  elucidation  can  we  find,  than  the  two 
nXii^fiaiat  wpckeu  of  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  li.  ?  But  if  this 
correspondence  be  founded,  we  have  the  complete  amount  of 
Simeon's  light  and  glory ;  our  Redeemer  becoming  the  one,  in 
the  nXtjgmfM  Tcny  9$ymrf  and  the  other,  in  ibB'nltj^tff*a  imp. 
lovdauar. 

How  far  you  can  extract,  from  these  remarks,  any  diinff  suit- 
able to  your  special  purpose,  you  will  best  know.  I  coiud  not 
explain  myae\£  at  less  expense  of  words ;  yet  I  have  felt,  at 
every  step,  that  I  was  not  suggesting  what  you  could  use,  but 
merely  assisting  you  to  turn  the  subject  in  your  thoughts. 

There  are  many  other  cognate  dualities,  which,  in  a  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  for  its  own  sake,  would  be  worthy  of  deep- 
est attention.  For  instance,  the  two-fold  unity  of  the  4th  of 
Ephesians,  ti^?  ntmstag,  and  iijs  entyvoHrefagy  so  remarkably  cor- 
responding to  our  Redeemer's  two  objects,  ^  that  the  world  may 
beheve',  and  *  that  the  world  may  know.'  But,  in  truth,  dualities, 
in  Holy  Scripture,  are  endless ;  and  a  mysterious  relationship 
appears  to  link  them  all  together;  nor  must  we  leave  out  the 
Hebraic  couplet  (especially  the  climactic  couplet)  itself,  which 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mystical  mould,  in  order 
to  subserve  the  same  mystical  purpose. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Friend, 

and  believe  me  ever  yours, 

Alkx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CLXXVra. 
To  A.  Knox,  Eiq. 

F«b.  6.  IBStO, 
Mt   DfiAR   FrIKKD, 

I  WRITE  a  couple  of  lines,  to  thank  you  for  your  last  two  most  ac- 
ceptable letters ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  report  progress.  I 
am  now  in  Ae  very  last  stage  of  my  first  copy ;  expecting  to 
finish  it  to-day :  three  or  four  days  ago  I  finished,  what  I  could 
VOL.  II.  35 
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then  say  about  the  '  Nunc  dimittis.'  Your  hints  supply  valuar 
ble  matter  of  thought  for  my  final  draft :  meantimef  I  will  say  a 
few  words,  about  what  has  been  already  done.  I  could  not 
hope  to  make  my  plan  of  Simeon's  Song  property  intelligible^ 
without  transcribing  all  that  I  have  written,  not  only  upon  it,  but 
upon  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  Zacharias :  for  I  have  treat- 
ed, and  I  trust  not  fancifully,  the  whole  three,  as  a  connected 
aeries.  But  I  may  mention,  that  I  have  considered  Isaiah  Ix. 
1.  3.  as  bo^  communicating  li^t  to,  and  receiving  light  from, 
the  '  Nunc  dimittis,'  and  the  8i3>sequent  address  of  Simeon»  to 
the  Yirfpn  and  Joseph. 

I  differ  in  a  small  degree  from  you,  in  distributing  the  fint 
couplet  of  Isaiah : 

Arise :  be  thou  enluhtonad ;  for  thy  U^t  is  come, 
And  the  glory  of  Jehorafa  ia  ruen  upon  thee : 

this  I  take  to  be  an  Epanodos :  Arise :  for  the  glory  is  risen  : 
be  enlightened,  for  thy  light  is  come  I  What  relates  to  the  Jews« 
being  put  first  and  last  Arise  from  thy  fallen  prostrate  condi- 
tion :  now  applicable  to  Judea,  captive  and  dispersed !  The 
next  couplet,  I  think,  relates  to  Gentiles  and  Jews,  but  not  as 
you  would  have  it  made  out : 

For  behold,  darknera  shall  cover  the  land  (of  Judea  often  so  called) 
And  a  thick  vapor  the  nations. 

Other  passages  of  Isaiah  help  to  illustrate :  viz.  xlii.  6. ; 
xlvi.  13. ;  zlix.  6.  9. 

To  me  it  ia  astonishing,  that  Simeon  should  have  been  ena- 
bled to  condense,  so  vast  a  range  of  prophecy,  into  so  few 
words. 
Time  permits  me  not  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  CLXXIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Feb.  tS.  1810. 

Mr  n«AR  Friend, 
According  to  promise,  I  send  you  the  first  draft  of  the  first 
fasciculi  of  my  book.    Thoae  I  have  now  tranocribed ;  and,  in 
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tiie  transcript,  have  made  several  unprovementB,  by  addition^ 
omission,  and  alteration :  these  variations  I  have  not  had  time  to 
mark ;  cmd  indeed  I  have  been  unwilling  to  blot  the  first  copy, 
as  it  is  not  now  my  own :  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  J.  F. ;  who  fairly 
earned  it,  by  her  intelligent  application  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  she  furnished  me  with  some  fine  specimens  of  epanodos, 
of  her  own  discovery ;  and  also  with  two  or  three  capital  obser- 
vations of  a  critical  kind.  The  papers  therefore,  she  has,  as  I 
said,  fairly  made  her  own.  You  will,  I  know,  preserve  them 
for  her  with  care.  Any  objections  with  Vftuch  you  may  favor 
me,  I  will  maturely  consider :  yoo  are,  however,  to  take  with 
you,  that  what  you  now  see  is  but  the  first  draft. 

C.  F.  came  home  with  a  heavy  cold,  which  he  has  not  yet  sha- 
ken off.  He  sends  you  his  best  love,  and  bids  me  say  he  has 
not  forgotten  your  conunissions. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend. 

Ever  most  affeetionately  yours, 

John  Jsbb. 


LETTER  167. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehh: 

Feb.  S8.  IMO. 
Mt  dear  Fribnd, 
Your  most  acceptable  packet  found  me,  on  Saturday,  in  my  bed. 
I  had  real  pleasure  yesterday,  in  going  through  the  first,  and 
part  of  the  second  fasciculus.  Your  research  is  great,  your 
positions  are  well  made  out,  your  arrangement  is  simple  and 
clear,  and  the  animadversions  which  you  feel  necessaiy,  are 
made  respectfully,  and  temperately.  It  will  be  a  valuable  work  ; 
and  even  those  who  will  not  have  tact  enough  to  appreciate  its 
importance,  will,  notwi^tanding,  be  obliged  to  give  great  cre- 
dit to  its  industry,  its  ingenuity,  and  it  learning.  I  tell  you  sim-r 
ply,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  (for  I  am  straightened  in  time)  the 
prima  facie  impression,  which  your  work  has  made  upon  me ;  I 
will  take  special  care  of  your  manuscript,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  to  hear,  that  Mrs.  J.  F.  has  so  fairly  entitled  herself  to 
its  possession. 

I  dare  say  your  remarks  on  Isaiah  Ix.  1.  &c.  are  well  found- 
ed. But  do  you  know  that  you'  have  written,  not  *  land',  but 
*  earth',  in  your  copy ;  I  dare  say  you  have  corrected  this  over* 
sight  in  your  transcript  I  wish  you  to  examine  1  Tim.  iii.  15., 
and  judge  whether  St.  Paul  intended  any  thing  of  an  epanodos. 
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I  am  not  fiire  wiiat  cognation  fherp  maj  be  between  cxxI^^mb 
and  dtvlog,  tbouch  it  strikea  me  that  some  such  thing  might  be 
made  out ;  butialmost  think*  o^nog  and  hd(fatmfia  have  refer- 
ence to  each  other.  —  and  I,  were,  this  day,  talking  over  this 
Yery  passage ;  and  considering  whether  the  anticathotic  reading 
i^ch  makes  atvlog  and  hd^tatfta  predicatest  not  of  the  tnuof 
Bbov,  but  of  TO  t^f  8vas6e$ag^fAv<nij^top,  was  tenable,  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not ;  but  we,  at  first,  did  not  see,  why 
it  should  be  only  o^uog  Beov,  and  exxltjcw  Saov  lotrrog.  I  sug- 
gested, that  the  idea  given  by  oMog,  implied  stability,  therefore 
there  was  no  need  of  any  additional  intimation;  but  £«»^>74rM 
might,  and  naturally  would,  be  transient,  if  it  did  not  deserve 
continuity,  from  some  power  beyond  its  own ;  therefore  Bsov 
fiuptog  ■  because  the  Lcnrd  liveth,'  is  that  which  pwpetuates  the 
church. 

I  could  say  much  on  the  strange  times !    But  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  catch  the  post,  only  by  bribing  the  Post-office. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLIXX. 

To  A.  Ehox,  E$q. 

April  11.  isso. 
Mt  dear  Friknd, 
However  strange  it  may  seem,  I  seize  the  first  hour,  in  which  I 
could  comfortably  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  28th  Februaiy. 
A  spring  fit  of  ilmess,  very  mitigated  indeed  in  its  form,  but  still 
disabling  me  fix>m  work,  held  for  between  a  fortni^t  and  three 
weeks :  the  rest  of  my  time  has  been  almost  unintermittingly  de- 
voted to  the  transcript  of  my  sections,  which  I  have  now  com- 
pleted ;  and  feel  most  thankful  for  the  health  and  strength, 
granted  me  during  the  last  seven  months :  in  which  time,  I  uve 
twice  written,  \^t  will  (irobably  fill  fi^om  600  to  700  printed  oc- 
tavo pages.  My  health  is  better  than  when  I  began  my  labors  : 
the  only  drawback  is,  that  I  feel  melancholy  at  having  parted 
with  a  subject,  which,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  nas  been,  from  time 
to  time,  whenever  I  could  apply  to  any  thing,  my  favorite  mental 
companion.  Some  successor  will,  I  suppose,  be  found :  but 
whether  of  such  acreeable  qualities,  I  much  doubt 

Tour  opinion  of  ^riiat  you  had  read  is  a  great  encouragement. 
I  humbly  trust  the  remainder  will  not  altogether  displease  or  dis- 
appoint you ;   in  the  second  drafl,  I  have  thrown  in  frequently. 
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brief*  but  not  unimportant  impravements.  Isaiah  Ix.  1*  &c.  I 
discarded  from  among  my  specimens,  under  the  early  head  of 
climax,  that  it  might  be  employed  with  freshness,  in  the  iilustra- 
ti<Hi  of  Sime<»i'8  Song.  In  the  first  copy,  writing,  not  *  land,' 
but  *  eartht'  was  not  oversi^t^  but  want  of  knowledge :  it  was  not 
till  I  came  to  Simeon's  Song,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me^ 

I  haye  considered,  as  well  as  I  could,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  but  I 
am  unable  to  discover. an  epanodos :  were  I  to  resolve  it  into 
any  thing  of  the  Hebrew  poetical  manner,  I  should  think  al- 
ternation more  probable,  arvXos  referring  to  oucog,  and  hdqaiwfMa 
to  B%%XfjaM  I  but  I  feel  unable  to  speak  with  any  approach  to 
certainty. 

Mrs.  Jebb  and  my  niece  have  been  here,  during  the  entire  of 
my  brother's  circuit ;  of  him  we  have  had  occasional  glimpses, 
between  towns ;  and  expect  him  here  from  Cork,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  labors. 

Within  these  two  or  three  days,  I  took  the  liberty  of  showing 
Mrs.  J.  some  of  your  invaluable  MSS.  I  never  saw  her  take 
to  any  thing  with  more  interest ;  and  perhaps  few  have  taken  to 
them  with  more  intelligence :  she  was  studying  them  intently 
yesterday ;  and  her  remark  to  me  was, '  Mr.  Knox  must  be  a 
happy  man.' 

Unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary  before  I  leave  this,  I  will  not 
take  the  three  vols,  to  town,  as  C.  F.  wishes  to  study  them. 

I  propose  leaving  this,  on  this  day  se'nnight ;  and  hope  to 
saiil  the  Monday  following. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  168. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

April  15.  18S0. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  RECEIVED  your  acceptable  letter  yesterday  morning ;  but  had 
it  not  in  my  power  to  aknowledge  it  sooner  than  to-day.  I  am 
truly  glad  Uiat  you  have  brought  your  work  to  a  conclusion.  I 
can  veiy  weU  understand  the  drawback  on  this  pleasure,  which 
you  mention,  having  myself  felt  something  of  the  same  kind,  in  a 
more  limited  way,  again  and  again.  But  I  think  I  have  always 
found  it,  not  only  a  transient,  hut  a  groundless  uneasiness :  be- 
cause, always  something  shortly  presented  itself,  which  was  siif- 
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ficient  to  interest  the  inind,  and  of  course  dispel  the  sensation  of 
comparative  vacuity. 

I  atn  glad  you  have  so  little  to  state  in  the  way  of  mala- 
dy. I  am  but  just  emerging  from  an  attack  of  influenza.  I 
took  a  short  walk  this  day,  for  the  first  time  since  Thursday 
fortnight  That  day  I  injured  myself  through  exposure  to  cold, 
from  curiosity  to  see  Col.  Talbot's  triumphant  chairing.  If  I 
live  to  see  another  election,  I  hope  I  shall  be  more  wise. 

I  am  prepared  by  my  own  anticipations,  for  all  you  tell  me  of 

.     £ver  since  I  read  his  anti-union  pamphlet,  I  set  him 

down  as  a  superior  man.  But  it  was  not  as  a  pleading  barrister, 
that  his  highest  qualifications  were  likely  to  show  themselves. 
There  was  a  modesty,  and  a  delicacy  about  his  mind,  which  re- 
quired a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  in  order  to  the  unrestrain- 
ed exercise  of  his  powers.  The  competition  and  conflict  of  the 
profession,  on  its  lower  level,  afibrded  nothing  of  this  kind : 
but  the  almost  magic  fence,  which  the  judicial  character  throws 
around  itself  (except  when  it  wantonly  forfeits  its  advantage), 
exactly  furnishes  tbut  unagitated,  and  unassailable  sphere,  in 
which  modesty  is  transformed  into  dignity,  and  true  delicacy  is 
not  liable  to  annoyance.  I  think,  in  short,  that is  uncom- 
monly fitted  to  do  justice  to  such  a  situation. 

I  am  very  sincerely  gratified,  by  Mrs.  Jebb's  being  pleased 
with  my  papers.  I  was  thinking  of  asking  for  them.  But  as 
C.  F.  wishes  to  study  them,  when  he  is  not  to  have  you,  I  can- 
not think  of  depriving  him  of  any  little  consolation,  which  they 
may  yield  him  in  his  solitude. 

1  must  not  add  another  word,  but  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you,  though  en  passant*  and  that  I  am  ever, 

Inexpressibly  yours, 

Alex.  Kkox. 


LETTER  CLXXXI. 

To  A.  Knox,  Eaq. 

Hol^ead,  Tuesday  evening,  April  86.  18fO. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  promised  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  as  soon  as  I  should  have 
any  thing  to  tell,  which  you  could  like  to  know :  and  I  hon- 
esdy  feel,  that,  in  order  to  keep  my  promise,  I  must  write  finom 
hence ;  for  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  and 
pleasant  progress,  so  far  on  my  way.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable,  in  the  way  of  passage  across  the  Channel,  than  the 
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passage  in  the  steam-packet :  wind  and  tide  against  us,  we  made 
this  in  eight  hours  :  not  the  least  boisterousness  of  motion  ;  less, 
indeed,  &an  in  a  canal  boat :  at  about  a  third  of  the  way  across, 
we  passed  ^e  Government  packet,  which  sailed  from  Hawth 
yesterday  evening,  and  probably  she  will  not  arrive  here,  before 
a  late  hour  to-morrow. 

I  proceed  leisurely  by  a  coach,  to-morrow,  at  9  o'clock.  I 
shall  now  probably  not  write  to  you,  till  I  have  reached  Oxford, 
or  perhaps  London. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 
most  unalterably  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jbbb. 


LETTER  CLXXXIL 
To  Jl.  Knox,  Esq. 

OxSord,  May  S.  1820. 
My  dear  Friend, 
So  far,  I  may  thankfully  say,  I  am  enabled  to  report  very  com- 
fortable progress.  Through  Wales,  and  to  this  place,  my  jour- 
ney has  been  as  favorable,  as  fine  weather,  good  roads,  and 
companions  much  above  par  in  the  coaches,  could  make  it.  To 
Llangollen,  where  I  paused  for  the  first  night,  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  two.  gentlemanlike,  and  well  conditioned  Hibemico-Ox- 
onians.  One  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  College ;  the 
other  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church :  also  a  greater  personage, 

the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of ,  who  had  in  his  custc^y 

a  magnificently  emblazoned,  but  middlingly  composed  address  to 
his  majesty,  which  he  submitted  to  my  criticism.  He  did  not 
seem  quite  without  hopes  of  being  created  a  baronet,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  presentation  before  royalty,  of  himself,  and  his  ad- 
dress.  "But  the  expectations  of  his  servant  were  much  higher. 
During  one  stage,  I  went  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  see  the 
prospect ;  and  sat  beside  the  aforesaid  servant,  who  opened  a 
conversation  with  characteristic  simplicity :  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  my 

master  is  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of ,  and  is  canyinf  our 

address  to  the  king :  it  is  a  great  thing  for  him ;  don't  you  think, 
sir,  he  will  be  made  a  lord  V 

At  Oswestry  I  stopped  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day ;  and 

had  my  two  Uttle  nephews, and    '    '■,  to  dine  with  me  ;  a 

^PPy  groupe  of  school-boys.     At  Worcester  I  passed  a  quiet 

and  pleasant  day  with  my  cousins  the  Miss  J s,  two  well 

educated,  and  well   informed  young  women.    This  place    I 
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reached  late  on  Saturday  mght ;  and  have  been  ever  since  par- 
taking the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  the  maater  of  Balic^ 
From  the  hidxest  to  the  lowest,  that  college  is  in  dehghl  at  tba 
success  of  W.  B.f'who,  last  week,  passed  a  most  credible  ezan»- 
ination :  they  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  in  the  first  class  of 
honors ;  and  say,  that,  as  yet,  he  has  been  the  best  answerer 
among  the  candidates.  *  But  what  is  better,'  said  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
the  master  of  Baliol,  '  his  conduct  while  amongst  us,  has  beoi 
mosf  exemplary  and  irreproachable ;  I  could  not  wish  any  one 
act  of  his,  diat  has  come  witibin  mj  knowledge,  to  be  difierent 
from  what  it  has  been ;  and  we  have  always  found  him  a  most 
valuable  assistant,  in  giving  the  best  direction  to  the  minds  and 
habits,  of  other  young  men  in  the  college.'  How  gratifying 
this,  to  all  that  love  our  unequalled  Archbishqp !  I  wuh,  when 
you  write,  you  would  communicate  those  particulars.  W.  B. 
went  to  London,  the  moming  before  my  arrival ;  but  there  I 

hope  to  find  him.    is  junior  tutor,  and  catechist  of  die 

college.  And,  on  Sundav  evening,  I  heard  him  deliver  a  cate- 
chetical lecture  in  the  chapel :  of  this  lecture,  I  this  moming 
have  had  the  perusal,  and  it  is  a  very  good  one,  both  in  matter 
and  manner ;  the  style  of  thought  and  composition  being  far 
more  matured  than  I  could  have  expected  ;  and  not  a  sentiment, 
firom  beginning  to  end,  of  which  you  would  he  likely  to  disap- 
prove. His  attention  to  his  college  duties  is  most  unremitting ; 
in  the  mornings,  I  do  not  see  him  at  all.  His  respect,  regard, 
and  I  might  say  veneration  for  you,  are  unabated ;  and  he 
charged  me  to  give  you  his  most  cordbd  remembrances. 

Mr.  M— —  has  published  a  little  volume,  whidi  I  send :  bat* 
ing  some  crude  expressions,  I  like  it  much,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
you  like  it  also. 

Thursday  I  leave  this :  and  on  Saturday  I  am  to  be  wiA  the 

I        s'  and  T s.    In  a  letter  just  received,  Mr.  L  says, 

*  By  arriving  on  Saturday,  you  will  meet  many  of  yonr  <M 

friends;  Sir  T.  A ,  ^  G— s,  Mr.  M ^  and  Mr. 

D ,  and  one  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  know,  if  you  do  not 

already  know  him,  S  .'  Tou  see,  therefore,  I  am  to  enter 
at  once  '  in  medias  res.'    Is  not  Providence  veiy  good  to  me  T 

I  shall  long  to  hear  from  you :  a  letter  win  not  fail  to  find  me, 
directed  either  to  Mr.  Butterworth's,  or  to  Mr.  Ps. 
FareweU,  my  dear  Friend. 

Ever  most  entirely  youre, 

John  Jsbb. 
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LETTER  CLXXXIIl. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Battersoa  Rise,  May  29.  1920. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

Sir  T.  a said  to  roe,  '  You  must  endose  this  card  to  Mr. 

Knox,  and  I  will  give  you  a  frank  :'  the  card  speaks  for  itself: 
in  the  present  day,  people  have  a  strange  propensity  to  mingle 
the  grotesque,  widi  all  their  efforts  to  do  good :  one  desirable 
effect,  however,  has  been  produced  by  this  floating  chapel ;  in 
our  great  naval  ports,  the  sailors  were  lefl  without  any  religious 
observances  on  Sunday ;  and  the  Admiralty  have  determined  to 
set  apart  certain  ships  not  in  commission,  to  be  converted  into 
church-of-England  chapels,  for  the  weekly  performance  of  di- 
vine service. 

I  have  already  seen  many  of  your  friends  :  beside  the  people 

of  this  house.  Lady  B ;    the  Butterworths^;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

S. ;  the  two  Mr.  G s  ;  Z,  M ;  SirT.  A ^,  and  Mr. 

S ;   it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  inquired  after  you,  with 

ihost  cordial  interest ;   and  this  morning  Mr.  S and  Mr. 

I ,  finding  that  I  was  about  to  write  to  you,  requested  that  I 

would  find  a  comer  to  ofier  you  their  best  remembrances ;  the 
former  is  full  of  gratitude,  for  your  kindness  to  him  while  in  Ire- 
land. 

My  expectations  were  much  more  than  answered  in  S-^ : 

he  is,  in  countenance  and  appearance,  most  strikingly  the  poet ; 
and  in  conveiBation,  the  man  of  almost  universal  information ; 
of  strong  mind  ;  and  on  most  subjects,  of  sound  and  thoughtful 
judgment :  some  say  that  his  face  resembles  that  of  a  hare  ; 
others  that  of  an  eagle  ;  both  are^  in  a  certain  degree  right,  but 
the  eagle  vastly  predominates  ;  he  has  both  the  beak  and  the 
eye.  When  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  met  me,  not  only 
courteously,  but  kindly  ;  <  Is  this  the  Mr.  Jebb,  from  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  two  letters  V  He  then  shodc  hands 
with  me,  and  we  were  speedily  acquainted,  and  at  home  in, 
familiar  conversation.  I  mentioned  the  difference  between  the 
first,  and  succeeding  editions,  of  Whitehead's  Life  of  Wesley ; 
of  this  he  had  not  been  aware,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  glad 
of  the  information.  When  he  has  finished  some  literary  pkns, 
now  in  progress,  he  intends  writing  a  history  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, for  which  he  has  collected  ample  materials :  I  should  much 
like  to  see  such  a  work  fVom  his  hands  :  *  Popery,'  said  he,  *  is 
the  greatest  work  of  human  ability,  and  human  wickednesst' 
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I  believe  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  admit  into  the  partnership, 
a  more  than  human  agency;  and  you  and  I  would  not,  in  that 
case,  materidly  dissent  from  him.      As  we  walked  together  to 

church,  on  Sunday,  he  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  K ;  and  if 

I  can  possibly  find  time,  I  will  contrive  to  go  so  far  north,  that  I 
may  enjoy  his  society  for  a  day  or  two. 

About  the  state  of  affairs  in  £ngland,  opinions  are  divided :  a 
few,  perhaps,  under-rate  the  danger ;  but  more,  I  am  willing  to 
hope,  over-rate  it.  Mr.  S says,  that  nine  tenths  of  a  revo- 
lution has  already  been  effected  in  the  public  mind ;  and  Sir  T. 
A f  and  two  or  three  more»  who  got  into  a  groupe  on  Satur- 
day evening,  are  full  of  the  most  gloomy,  and,  I  would  alpaost 
say,  desponding  anticipations  or  prognostics. 

Yesterday  we  had  at  dinner  me  American  ambassador,  Mr. 
R— -.  The  company  was  so  laige,  and  I  was  at  sudi  a  dis- 
tance, that  I  did  not  hear  him  spedc ;  but  his  countenance  is 
most  intelligent,  and  full  of  benevolence ;  his  appearance  and 
manner,  those  of  a  finished  gentleman ;  and  he  is,  altogether, 
the  finest  specimen  that  1  have  seen  of  our  Transatlantic  breth- 
ren. 

Mr.  D  wanted  me  to  preach  for  him  last  Sunday :  this  I 
declined ;  and  am  right  well  pleased  thatl  did  so,  for  I  heard 
from  him  a  most  excellent  sermon,  on  '  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.'  In  the  af- 
ternoon, he  lectured  on  Romans  vii.,  and  strongly  explained  it  in 
the  anti-calvinistic  way. 

Tou  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  that  there  have  been  very  bad  ac- 
counts of  poor  Hannah  More :  little  hope  had  been  entertained 

of  her  recovery :  but  a  letter  of  this  day  week  from  Miss  R 

was  quite  cheering ;  she  has  been  coming  round,  and  her  physi- 
cians entertain  good  hopes  of  her. 

On  coming  to  town,  I  found  that  one  of  my  booksellers,  Mr. 
Davies,  was  lying  unburied,  in  their  house  in  the  Strand.  He 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy ;  of  which  fate  he  had  had  repeat- 
ed premonitions.  I  hope  the  intermediate  time  was  made  a  right 
use  of.  This  death  a  little  postpones  my  business ;  but  I  hope, 
by  the  beginning  of  next  week,  to  get  fairly  to  press.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  always  at  hand  to  correct  the  sheets,  and  m- 
deed,  that  I  may  be  independent,  I  intend  moving  ipto  a  lodging 
next  Monday :  and  tiU  I  have  a  fixed  address,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  write  (as  I  hope  and  intreat  you  may)  that  ypu  would  di-» 
rect  to  me  at  Mr.  Butterworth's,  Fleet  Street. 

Fray  have  you  seen  Milman's  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem  V  It  makes 
a  great  noise  :  several  think  it  the  first  poetical  production  of  the 
day :  Sir  Walter  Scott  wants  words  to  express  his  admiration. 
Ciabba  is  unbounded  in  bi3  applause*    I  Wq  read  ^e  poem, 
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aod  think  it  a  very  fine  one :  but  I  must  also  think  these  praises 
excessive.  Have  you  your  paper  ready  for  the  Christian  Ob- 
server? If  you  have,  and  would  let  it  pass  through  my  hands, 
after  gratifying  myself  by  its  perusal,  I  should  carefully  transmit 
it  to  £e  publisher.     Farewell,  my  dear  Friend. 

Ever  most  entirely  yours, 

J.  Jebbv 


LETTER  169. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Je66. 

Maj  9. 18tO. 
My  dear  Fribnd, 
1  MUST  write,  were  it  but  a  line,  to  thank  you  for  two  communis 
cations  from  Holyhead  and  Oxford.  But  alas,  my  eye  has  been 
hurt  by  an  imprudent  use  of  it ;  and  I  am,  as  I  was  for  so  long 
a  time  before,  incapable  of  using  it.  You  see  yourself  how  bad- 
ly I  am  performing,  but  I  wish  to  account  to  you  for  my  failure 
in  correspondence.  It  will  be  delightful  to  me  to  hear  from 
you,  but  you  must  ^ve  me  credit  for  my  gratitude. 

Tour  account  of  Mr.  O.  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  him  for  remembering  me. 

As  you  say,  if  your  prospect  was  realized,  you  certainly  went 
at  once  in  medtas  res.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  how  — 
comes  into  that  society,  and  what  you  thought  of  him. 

The  life  of  J.  W.  is  a  valuable  record  of  manv  things,  which 
must  otherwise  have  passed  away.  But  be  is  not  happy  in  his  re- 
marks, on  the  emotions  of  early  methodism  ;  and  I  think  he  has 
brought  them  needlessly,  and  somewhat  disgustingly  forward. 
Why  need  he  have  copied  what  John  Wesley  has  told,  about 
Mr.  Beveridge,  at  £verton?  I  think  Mr.  S.'s  not  believing  the 
existence  of  the  devil,  is  greatly  against  him.  J.  W.  was  in 
one  extreme  about  the  devil ;  Mr.  S.  is  in  another.  J.  W.'s 
extreme  was  the  less  antichristian.  The  devil  is  so  prominent  a 
personage  in  the  Bible,  that  to  take  him  out,  is  to  derange  tiie 
tableau  of  revelation ;  it  is  to  take  the  shade  out  of  the  pict 
ture,  by  way  of  improving  it 

I  thank  you  for  M ^'s  little  book.    But,  though  I  respect 

the  design,  I  doubt  the  success. 

Bat  I  must  stop. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 
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P.  S.  Remember  me  cordially  to  my  frieiida. 

M does  not  begin  by  explaining  the  inward  kingdom  of 

God.  He  calls  it  religion ;  love  of  God  and  man ;  but  this 
does  not  convey  a  clear  idea;  it  fixes  no  radical  principles. 
Nothing  will  answer,  until  the  experimentality  of  methodism,  ia 
extracted  from '  the  animality  of  methodism,  and  addressed  as 
strongly  to  sound  feeling,  as  the  methodists  have  addressed  it  to 
Ihe  passions.  There  is  a  charm  in  experimental  analysis,  which 
nothing  can  supply ;  and  which,  by  being  wisely  and  cordially 
done,  may  be  made  alike  interesting,  to  the  philosopher,  and  the 
rustic.  I  have  written  this  page  better,  by  being  less  anxious  ; 
but  I  must  be  abstemious. 


LETTER  CLXXXIV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Etq, 

28  Norfolk  8t.,  Strand,  June   19.  1880. 

My  dbar  Friend, 
Ihave  been  a  sad  defaulter ;  and  your  kindness  is  in  part  the 
cause  of  it.  You  sent  me  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bible  Society,  and 
asked  my  opinion  of  it. .  I  was  unwilling  to  writ«,  till  I  could 
give  that  opinion ;  and  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  have 
as  yet  prevented  me  from  getting  half  through  the  book.  So  far 
as  I  have  gone,  there  is  much  talent ;  considerable  thought ; 
mid  no  smaJl  originality  of  mind.  For  so  young  a  person,  it  is 
a  remarkable  performance.  But  it  has  the  fauHs  of  a  youthful 
writer :  there  is  a  want  of  guardedness  throughout ;  and  in 
some  of  the  positions  (as  broadly  laid  down),  matter  amounting 
to  what  I  would  call  dangerous :  I  hope  the  writer  will  give 
himself  to  something  better  then  controversy  :  who  may  he  be  ? 

I  was  very  sorry  to  find  the  complaint  in  your  eyes  returning ; 
and,  though  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  I  felt  compunction  while 
reading  your  letter,  as  being  the  involuntary  cause  or  occasion, 
of  your  doing  what  might  be  imprudent.  I  hope' you  have  since 
been  husbanding  your  eye-sight ;  and  that  all  uneasiness  has, 
ere  this,  subsided. 

The  main  business  which  brought,  and  whidli  keeps  me  here, 
is  proceeding  as  I  could  wish :  they  send  me  a  sheet  per  day ; 
and  this  morning  I  corrected  the  368th  page.  The  whole  work 
will  probably  occupy  480  pages  ;  the  character  being  somewhat 
smaUer,  and  the  lines  a  little  longer,  than  in  my  volume  of  Ser- 
mons.    How  fer  it  may  approve  itself,  I  feel  doubtful ;  but  as 
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the  sheets  pass  before  me  in  review,  I  can  at  least  acquit  myself 
of  want  of  industry  and  research :  one  of  my  chief  apprehen- 
sions, indeed,  is,  that  the  complexion  of  the  work  may  be  too 
learned  for  the  public  taste.  Yet  I  trust  it  is  not  pedantic.  The 
danger  would  seem  to  be,  that,  by  the  dry  scholar,  it  may  be 
thought  too  airy ;  while,  to  general  readers,  the  appearance  of 
so  much  Greek  in  the  pages,  may  be  forbidding.  If,  however, 
it  shall  be  thought,  even  by  a  few,  to  throw  any  valuable  light 
on  Scripture,  my  object  will  be  gained.  As  to  reputation,.  I  do 
not  affect,  what  I  do  not  feel,  indifference  :  but  it  has  been  my 
earnest,  and  I  humbly  trust,  not  unsuccessful  effort,  to  shut  out 
all  anxiety  on  that  point.  I  hope  my  publisher  may  not  sufier : 
he  takes  the  entire  risk  ;  and  prints  1000  copies. 

The  Archbishop  most  kindly,  and  of  his  own  mere  motion, 

sent  me  letters  to  the  Bishops  of  L and  D .     I  was 

graciously,  and  even  cordially  received  ;  a  pre-engagement  to 

Lord  C prevented   me    from  dining  with  the  Bishop  of 

L .     At  Winchester,  I  passed  a  day  very  agreeably  with 

the  Bishop  of  H ;  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  conversations 

with  the  Bishop  of  L .     To    all  these    prelates,  I  may, 

without  forwardness,  present  my  book ;  and  their  countenance,  if 

afforded  to  it,  may  be  serviceable.     With  Mr.  N I  passed  a 

day  ;  and  there  met  the  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  and  some 
other  high-churchmen.  Their  minds  are  too  cont^pversially 
bent  on  one  class  of  subjects :  but  some  of  them  are  amiable  and 

estimable  men.     Mr.  N ^,  I  particularly  like.     He  is  a  very 

munificent  dispenser  of  a  large  private  fortune  ;  and  has  a  dis- 
position full  of  friendliness. 

You  will  not  of  course  suspect  me  of  relinquishing  my  old 
friends ;  but  circumstances  have  thrown  me  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, than  I  believe  we  could  mutually  wish,.  The  serious  ill- 
ness of  Sir  H.  Inglis ;  the  illness  and  death  of  old  Mrs.  But- 

terworth ;  and  the  removal  of  Ae  B s  to  Ivor,  have  led  to 

many  a  solitary  day  and  evening,  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
passed  in  cheering  society ;  and  some  returns  of  indisposition, 
have,  in  those  solitary  days  and  nights,  rather  acted  upon  my 
spirits  in  a  depressing  way.  You  can  well  imagine,  that  solitude 
in  Londonris  worse  than  solitude  at  Abington.  If  I  recollect 
right,  one  of  the  few  good  things  in  Lord  Byron,  is,  the  felicitous 
expression  of  a  sentiment  not  unlike  this.  But,  though  occasion- 
ally low,  I  thank  goodness,  I  am  not  morlndly  so.  I  feel  reason 
to  be  thankful,  for  the  many,  and  great  blessings  vouchsafed  me  : 
and  I  am  thankful. 

It  is  inconvenient  to  me,  just  now,  that  I  have  lost,  by  M ^s' 

bank,  200/. ;  the  more  so,  as  all  payments  from  my  parishioners 
must,  for  a  time,  be  suspended. 
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I  know  not  exactly  what  my  movements  may  be  :  it  is,  bow* 
ever,  most  probable,  that,  deficiente  crumenfr,  I  must  huny  back, 
whenever  I  have  got  my  work  through  the  press.  Is  it  not  re- 
markable, that,  in  1816, 1  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  my  visit, 
and  obliged  to  relinquish  some  most  agreeable  engagements, 
immediately  after  bringing  out  my  sermons  ?  These  little  checks, 
I  take  as  kindly  intended,  to  keep  us  watchful  and  8ol)er.     The 

Stocks,  Hannah  More,  my  Derbyshire  relations,  the  V s, 

S ,  &c.  must,  I  suspect,  be  all  unvisited  ;  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  Abington.  Be  it  so.  If  needful,  I  hope  to  do  this 
cheerfully  ;  with  gratitude  for  having  been  enabled  to  bring  out 
my  work.  Even  this,  indeed,  it  were  presumptuous  to  reckon 
upon.  The  publication  may  be  posthumous :  but  four-fifttis  of 
it  have  passed  under  my  own  eye :  and  any  friend,  who  can 
read  Greek,  can  pass  the  remainder  through  the  press. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  May  you  be  long  spared,  long 
useful,  and  for  ever  happy ! 

Tours  most  unalterably, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  160. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

BaUevu«,  June  t6.  18iO. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  WAS  cordially  rejoiced  to  receive  your  letter ;  but  really  what 
you  say  in  it  has  made  me  anxious,  lest  the  state  of  your  health 
should  be  more  uncomfortable,  than  you  have  expressly  acknow- 
ledged. I  do  not  wonder  that  both  body  and  mind  should  be  af- 
fected, by  the  combination  of  depressing  occurrences,  which 
has  happened,  just  now,  to  befal  you.  But  I  trust  you  will  be 
speedily  consoled  and  compensated,  by  some  of  those  cheering 
circumstances,  which  are  ever  within  the  call  of  Providence ; 
and  which  so  oflen  come  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  its  gloomy 
forebodings.  I  shall  earnestly  be  expecting  another  letter  from 
you,  in  which  I  shall  hope  to  hear,  that  you  have  friends  near 
you,  and  that  you  are  able  to  enjoy  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  your  pe- 
cuniary disappointments.  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  will  not  be 
suffered  to  feel  any  present  inconvenience.  But  if,  out  of  my 
penury,  I  could  aid  you  a  little,  towards  the  accomplisfament 
of  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  you  purposed,  it  would  give  me 
inexpressible  pleasure.     The  little  matter,  therefore,  which  I  in- 
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close,  may  at  least  enable  you  to  go  to  Bristol ;  as  it  would  be 
mortifying  to  me,  as  well  as  to  youraelfi  that  you  should  not  see 
Mrs.  More  and  the  Stocks.  I  send  it  to  you,  I  do  assure  you, 
without  the  shadow  of  inconvenience,  and  you  are  literally  to 
take  your  own  time  in  returning  it ;  as,  when  you  do,  it  will  go 
to  some  purpose,  in  which  neither  my  necessities,  nor  conve- 
niences, will  have  any  concern.  Shall  I  say  '  forgive  me,  for 
taking  this  liberty  wifii  you'  1  No,  I  will  not  say  so ;  for  you 
will  believe  that  my  heart  is  in  it,  and  you  will  receive  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

My  eye  advances  but  very  slowly.  I  did  not  injure  it  by  writ- 
ing before,  and  I  am  still  less  injuring  it  now ;  but  if  I  be  able 
to  read  in  a  month  from  this,  I  shall  l^  contented  and  thankful. 
It  was,  I  conceive,  the  consequence  of  a  strain,  got  by  tracing 
our  journey  from  Shrewsbury  to  Oxford*,  on  a  minute  map  by 
candlelight* 

Tour  friends  here  would  say  every  thing,  if  I  were  to  leave 
it  in  their  power;  but  I  can  speak  for  them,  and  am  ever 
yours, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLXXXV. 
To  Jl.  Knoxj  Esq. 

88  Norfolk  St^  Strand^  June  SO.  1820. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Your  kindest  note,  received  this  morning,  has  been  a  cordial  to 
me.  '  Your  heart'  indeed  '  was  in  it',  as  I  know  it  is  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  my  comfort.  And  I  most  unreservedly  avail 
myself  of  your  prompt  kindness.  As  you  judged,  I  was  in  no 
danger  of  feeling  present  inconvenience ;  for,  though  I  cannot,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  south,  look  for  immediate  remittances  from 
that  quarter,  my  brother  gave  me  an  order  on  his  London  bank- 
er, for  whatever  money  f  might  want,  and  assured  me  his  do- 
ing so  implied  no  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time,  your  kind- 
ly considerate  enclosure,  is  a  real  convenience  and  advantage, 
as  it  frees  me  from  any  necessity,  of  pressing,  for  the  time, 
more  than  I  could  wish,  on  a  quarter,  upon  which  many  claims 
are  made,  and  most  liberally  answered :  especially  as  my  brother 

has  taken  up  the  bad  bill  of  the  M s  for  200/.     But  the  pe- 

cuniaiy  convenience,  though,  as  1  have  shown  you,  veiy  decided, 
is  as  nothing,  compared  to  matters  that  come  infinitely  home. 

«  In  1809. . .  Ed. 
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What  you  have  done,  id  cordial  testimony,  and  token  of  affec* 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  I  rejoice  in  it  No  such  testimony,  indeed, 
was  wanting,  as  matter  of  evidence :  but  you  have  been  just 
\i^hing  me  to  be  '  speedily  consoled  and  compensated,  by  some 
of  those  cheering  circumstances,  which  are  ever  within  the  call 
of  Providence ;  and  which  so  often  come  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  its  gloomy  forebodings.'  And  surely  such  a  letter  as  yours, 
is  precisely,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  '  one  of  those  circumstan- 
ces.' I  am  cheered,  then,  and  I  look  cheerfully  forward  to  see- 
ing our  joint  friends  near  Bristol :  about  which  part  of  my  plans, 
at  least,  I  have  no  remaining  scruple.  And  now,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  afraid  my  last  letter  pained  you  :  it  was  written  un- 
der the  pressure  of  more  illness,  than  I  had  been  aware  of  at  the 
time.  It  had  long  been  hanging  over  me  ;  and  I  had  been  for 
too  great  an  interval,  without  one  of  those  decided  attacks, 
which  always  contribute  to  lighten  me.  Such  an  attack,  how- 
ever, came,  and  I  may  say,  is  gone.  For  the  first  time  .since 
yesterday  week,  I  this  day  went  out ;  and  took  a  little  walk,  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  widb  Henry  Butterworth.  I  had  been  five 
whole  days  in  bed,  and  suffered  much  from  the  intense  heat : 
but  now,  I  thank  God,  I  feel  much  better  than  before  my  attack : 
I  had  daily  visits,  during  this  little  confinement,  from  H.  Butter- 
worth  ;  fi^equent  ones  from  C.  B.,  and  kind  inquiries  from  the 

I s'  and  Lord  C. ;   both  of  whom  have  been  most  kind  and 

hospitable  :  you  see,  therefore,  I  have  not  been  without  friends 
to  cheer  me.     To-morrow  I  meditate  a  little  airing :  I  intend 

taking  a  carriage,  and  paying  a  visit  at  F to  the   Bishop  of 

L ;  and  thence  going  round  to  Clapham,  to  see  the  I s' 

and  T s,  on  my  way  to  J.  H.  Butterworth's,  where  I  shall 

dine  and  sleep.     The  next  morning  (Sunday)  I  shall  go  to 

breakfast  with  Mr.  N ,  at  H ;  being  engaged  to  preach 

in  his  church,  and  pass  the  day  at  his  house.  These  little  en- 
gagements will  I  think  do  me  good. 

I  like  Mr.  N .  He  appears  a  most  friendly  and  good- 
natured  man.  His  notions,  in  high  churchmanship,  are,  per- 
haps, rather  too  rigid  :  but  I  think  him  a  simple-hearted,  right- 
forward  man  ;  without  any  bye  end  to  serve  ;  and  without  any 
other  intention,  than  that  of  supporting,  with  all  his  power,  that 
which  he  thinks  the  cause  of  true  religion.  His  private  fortune 
is  considerable  ;  his  church  preferment  next  to  nothing ;  and  he 
is  princely  in  his  contributions  for  good  and  useful  purposes* 
As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  he  does  things,  I  will  just 
mention,  that  finding  an  able  and  industrious  young  clergyman 
in  want  of  a  library,  he  purchased  for  him  a  complete  one,  com- 
prising the  most  expensive  and  valuable  works  in  theology : 
the  complete  apparatus,  in  short,  of  a  learned  divine. 
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I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  eye  advances  only  slowly  :  but 
any  advance  is  good  ;  and  on  recovery,  I  pray  you  will  be  cau- 
tious at  candlelight.  I  was  greatly  gratified,  on  putting  aside 
the  envelope,  to  find  your  note  written  so  very  much  better,  than 
the  two  preceding  ones :  this  gave  nie  immediate  ocular  demon- 
stration of  your  amendment. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  Milman :  and  indeed,  the  very 
people,  who  were  so  lavish  in  their  praises,  are,  I  fancy,  now 
subsiding  into  a  sufficiently  quiet  approbation.  Jerusalem  was 
the  talk  of  a  few  days ;  and  I  suspect  there  will  be  an  end  of 
it.  I  am  absolutely  more  taken  with  some  of  the  images, 
fresh  from  nature,  of  the  poor  peasant  Clare.  C.  F.  and  I 
were  much  interested,  by  the  account  of  him  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  4>f  April ;  and  had  determined  to  patronize  the  poor 
feUow,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  two  copies  and  our  mention, 
could  go.  But  he  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  Quarterly 
Review ;  and  his  literary  name  is  established.  A  third  edition 
is  come  out.  I  am  told  he  has  wise,  as  well  as  kind  friends, 
and  is  himself  a  well -ballasted  man ;  so  that  we  may  trust  he 
will  be  freed  from  poverty,  and  even  placed  in  independence, 
without  sustaining  moral  loss. 

The  times  we  live  in  are  most  strange.  Very  much,  indeed, 
seems  to  converge  towards  revolution.  This  wretched  Queen 
may  do  more  mischief  than  her  head  is  worth.  But  all  will 
doubtless  be  shaped,  for  eventual  good :  may  we  be  made,  both 
strong  and  wise,  to  bear  the  burthen ;  and  to  steer  our  way 
through  the  darkness,  which  seems  gathering  around  us  ! 

But  I  pass  to  another  topic,  nearer  home :  this  day  I  correct- 
ed the  proof  of  my  last  Index  :  I  have  one  of  texts,  and  one  of 
names.  Therefore,  in  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  be  out :  before 
publication,  I  will  dispatch  you  a  copy  through  the  Castle.     I 

shall  be  soon  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  :  for  Mr.  N 

will  forthwith  send  out  a  copy  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The 
Bishop  of  Bristol  is  dead.  This  makes  vacant  the  master- 
ship of  Trinity,  the   first  thing  at  Cambridge.     Mr.  B is 

just  come  in,  and  the  postman's  bell  calls  me  to  conclude. 
Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

VOL,  II.  37 
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LETTER  CLXXXVL 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Baturaaa  Rise,  July  10.  latO. 

Mt  dkar  Frund, 
Last  week  I  sent  you,  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  I  was  unable  to 
add  an  accompanymg  line,  the  sheets  of  my  book.  I  hope  they 
have  safely  reached*  you :  and  I  shall  be  very  desirous  to  have 
your  account  of  ^e  general  impression,  which  the  book  makes 
on  you :  respecting  its  success,  I  own  myself  to  have  many 
doubts. 

Friday  I  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  L ,  at  F ,  and  pre- 

aented  a  copy  to  his  Lordship :  he  instantly  and  rapidly  tunied 
over  a  few  leaves,  and  said,  *  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  woik 
seems  to  contain  much  original  matter.'  I  write  *  against  time,' 
before  breakfast,  at  Mr.  Inglis's,  in  momentary  expectation  of  a 
summons  to  prayers.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  go  back  to 
town ;  and  thence  am  to  excurse  ten  miles,  on  the  Dover  road, 
to  pass  the  day  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Kindly  hospitalities 
are  pouring  in  upon  me,  so  that  I  shall  be  sent  away  with  the 
most  agreeable  impressions.  On  or  about  Tuesday  Uie  18th,  I 
propose  getting  under  way  for  Bath  or  Bristol;  and  your  best 
way  of  surely  finding  me  out,  will  be  to  direct  your  letter  to  me, 
at  Mr.  Butterworth's,  or  rather,  perhaps,  under  cover  to  J.  But- 
terworth,  £s<|.,  M.  P. 

All  your  fhends  in  this  house,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  including 
Lord  C ,  the  G s,  B s,  &c.,  are  frequent  and  ear- 
nest in  their  inquiries  after  you. 

I  must  now  close,  to  join  the  party  below. 
Ever,  my  dear  fnend. 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Jkbb. 


LETTER  CLXXXVIL 

To  Jl.  Knox,  Esq. 

Henbufy,  Bmtol,  Julj  27.  1880. 

Mt  dkar  Fribnd, 
Tour  kind  letter  of  the  20th,  as  you  conjectured  would  be  die 
case,  found  me  here  :   I  arrived  yesterday,  and  it  is  needless  to 
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sayt  'was  received  in  the  kindest  and  most  cordial  manner  pos- 
sible. 

The  friends  in  this  house,  you  know  by  expereince,  are  full  of 
heart :  and  that  heart  never  flows  more  freely,  than  towards  you  ; 
they  were  rejoiced  at  your  way  of  remembering  them ;  and  have 
charged  me  to  say  every  thing  that  can  be  said,  on  their  behalf, 
in  return.  No  earthly  thing,  unconnected  with  the  life  and  hap- 
piness of  their  nearest  friends,!  am  well  persuaded,  could  give 
them  such  deep  pleasure,  as  seeing  you  under  their  roof :  and 
in  constructing  this  beautiful  house,  regard  was  had  to  you,  in 
the  plan  of  the  best  bed<>chamber ;  which  was  intended  for  your 
use,  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  your  comfort 

We  have  been  very  uneasy  about .      This  day  week  he 

saw  me  into  the  Bath  coach,  at  about  ei^t  o'clock :  but  the 
next  day,  he  was  seized  with  severe  illness,  similar  to  one  wi^ 
which  he  was  attacked  some  years  ago. 

The  account  of  yesterday,  though  better  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  was  not  altogether  satisfactoiy ;  but  the  account  of 
this  day  was  very  cheering ;  and  we  have  every  hope  that  he  is, 
by  this  time,  quite  restored. 

The  letters  of  Mrs. on  this  occasion,  show  an  admirable 

temper,  most  acute  feeling, .  .  kept  right  by  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  She  is  indeed,  an  excel* 
lent,  and  most  superior  young  woman  ;  and  I  trust  they  will  long 
be  spared  to  each  other :  your  estimate  of  them  is  not  at  all  too 
high :  they  are  worthy  of  your  '  special  love.'  Did  you  know 
that  H.  B.  got  Singleton  to  make  a  copy  of  you^  from  Sir  Tho. 
Acland's  picture  1  though  not  a  very  good  painting,  it  is  a  strong 
likeness :  better  than  that  at  B  ■  ,  I  think.  I  must  now  run 
down  to  tea,  and  shall  resume  before  bed-time.  ** 

Had  I  possessed  the  advantage  of  your  criticisms,  before 
publication,  my  book,  on  ^e  supposition  of  its  publication,  would 
doubtless  have  been,  both  negatively,  and  positively,  better; 
more  free  from  errors,  and  more  frill  of  matter  worth  atten- 
tion :  but  my  conviction  is,  that  had  my  papers  been  submit- 
ted to  such  an  ordeal,  I  should,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
have  shrunk  fit>m  bringing  them  before  the  public.  Now  I 
am  in  for  it :  and  all  objections,  whether  of  friends  or  foes, 
1  mean  to  treasure  up  for  consideration,  in  case  a  second 
edition  should  be  called  for.  Meantime,  I  can  say  with  perfect 
truth,  that,  when  your  eye-sight  and  leisure  will  admit  of  it, 
there  is  no  person  whose  animadversions  I  shall  more  highly 
prize  than  yours :  the  mwality  and  the  philosophy  of  your  cri- 
ticism, give  it  a  value  hr  above  the  most  successful  exercise  of 
mere  verbal  acuteness,  and  what  is  called  scholarship.  I  thank 
you  much  for  your  observations  on  anoMalv^pig,  and  6  ^lemav 
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yvpatna.  On  the  former  point  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  yoa : 
anoxaXutf/ig  literally  means,  a  removal  of  a  veil  or  covering :  if, 
therefore,  there  be  solution  of  metaphor,  the  original,  and  not 
the  translation,  is  chargeable  with  it  But  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  solution  of  metaphor  :  darkness  may  be  considered 
a  veil ;  and  tight,  on  its  appearance,  may  be  said  to  remove 
that  veil.  As  to  ^  ^lenap  yvvahxa,  I  was  merely  following  some 
of  the  best  commentators  and  critics,  who  convinced  me,  that 
die  sense  of  the  passage  demanded  the  rendering  in  question. 
I  have  not  here  my  books  to  refer  to :  but  I  shall  consider  your 
objection,  hereafter,  with  all  possible  attention ;  in  order,  if  a 
second  edition  be  called  for,  to  correct  my  error,  if  (as  may  be 
probable  enough)  I  have  fallen  mto  error. 

I  have  it  in  my  power  to  communicate  the  judgment  of  one 

able  and  accomplished  scholar  on  my  book,  the  Bi8£>p  of  L w 

I  put  the  volume  into  his  Lordship's  hands  on  a  Friday,  when  I 

dined  with  him  at  F .     On  Monday  I  had  from  him  a  pretty 

long  letter,  from  which  I  must  extract  a  few  sentences : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  employed  some  leisure  hours  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  reading  your  book ;  and  should  be  ungrateful  if  I 
withheld  my  thanks  for  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me.  Tour 
observations  throw  much  tight  on  the  paraUelisma  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  develope  a  principle  of  great  importance,  and  of 
extensive  apptication  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
New.  Your  arrangement  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of 
the  sublime  passages  in  the  Revelations,  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
use  to  a  person  acquainted  with  your  previous  remarks.  I  am» 
indeed,  of  opinion,  that  you  have  opened  a  field,  ^liiich  will  afford 
ample  returns  to  the  labors  of  futiure  commentators :  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  yourself  stop  here.' 

The  Bishop  afterwards  criticises,  in  the  way  of  objection,  two 
or  three  passages,  with  much  acuteness  and  classical  taste,  in 
the  best  and  kindest  spirit ;  and,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show, 
that  he  had  read  the  entire  book  with  dose  attention.  For  his 
objections  I  am  much  obtiged ;  and  if,  in  some  points,  I  still 
differ  from  him,  in  others,  I  am  convinced  he  is  right.  He  thus 
most  handsomely  concludes  : — ^  You  will  excuse  I  am  certain 
the  liberty  I  have  taken,  in  these  hasty  remarks  ;  with  which  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you,  had  I  been  less  struck  with  the 
merit  of  your  book.' 

From  the  first  extract,  you  see  the  Bishop  thinks  I  have  es- 
tabtished  my  principle  of  applying  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  to 
the  New  Testament  Should  others  agree  with  his  Lordship,  we 
may  hope  for  beneficial  results,  in  a  more  extended  application 
of  this  doctrine. 

The  Archbishop  of  Gashel,  kindly  desirous  of  making  both 
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tne  and  tny  book  known  in  this  country,  sent  me  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
Mr.  Yansittart,  along  with  which,  when  I  waited  on  them,  I  was 
to  present  copies  of  my  volume.  The  letters,  however,  (of 
which  I  had  no  manner  of  expectation)  found  me,  not  in  Loiidon, 
but  in  this  house.  I  dispatched  them  this  monung,  by  post, 
to  Mr.  I ,  requesting  him  to  send  them  as  directed,  accom- 
panied by  my  book,  and  a  short  note  from  me  to  each  of  these 
personages,  simply  mentioning  the  (act,  that  the  letters  did  not 

reach  me  till  after  I  had  finally  left  town.     I  chose  Mr.  I 

as  the  channel,  because  he  well  knows  the  modes  of  approach 
to  official  men ;  and  because  I  could  rely  on  his  properly  in- 
scribing the  respective  copies. 

Miss  B brought  me  one  evening,  to  Lady  Isabella  King's 

institution  at  Bailbrook.  It  is  interesting,  and  I  am  told  flour- 
ishing :  the  inmates  seem  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  thorough- 
ly united.  Lady  Isabella  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  plan ; 
and  conducts  herself  most  amiably  and  winningly  among  the 
other  ladies.  On  the  whole,  the  evening  was  more  agreeable 
than  I  had  expected. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  farewell !  It  is  past  12  p.  m.,  and 
I  had  scarce  four  hours  last  night  in  bed.  My  kindest  remem- 
brances to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L — — ,  and  to  K ,  with  sincere 

wishes  for  her  complete  recovery. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 

P.  S. — ^I  hope  to  see  poor  Hannah  More  next  week.  For  a 
little  time,  a  letter  will  find  me  either  here  (direct  T*  Stock's, 
Esq.,  Henbury,  Bristol),  or  else  will  be  forwarded  hence,  to 
whatever  place  I  may  be  at.  I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  wick- 
ed pubhcations  now  afloat     Again  adieu  ! 


LETTER  161. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

DawaonSt.    After  12  Wedneaday  night.    Nov.  SS.  1890. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

I  RECEIVED  you  most  acceptable  letter,  on  Tuesday,  at  B , 

from  whence,  on  that  day,  1  came  to  town.  I  have  since  been 
unwell  or  occupied ;  so  that  this  is  the  first  moment  of  my  be- 
ing able,  with  comfort,  to  tell  you,  how  truly  I  am  gratified  by 
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all  that  70U  comtnunicate,  except  what  you  say  of  your  own 
state  of  health. 

I  feel  all  you  say,  of  the  mmd  being  at  a  loss  for  settled  em- 
ployment i  have  experienced  it  so  painfully,  at  different  timeSy 
that  I  often  reflect  witii  pleasure,  on  the  fulness  of  matter  which 
lies  before  me ;  though  I  may  possibly,  while  I  live,  not  turn 
the  tenth  part  of  it  into  use.  I,  for  instance,  go  on  so  very 
slowly,  in  my  remarics  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  produce  any  thing  valuable,  appears  to  me 
matter  of  great  doubt  In  obedience  to  <Hie  of  your  sugges- 
tions, I  hAve  gone  back  to  the  first  throe  verses ;  and  have,  at 
this  moment,  more  than  two  sheets  and  an  half,  of  the  kind 
which  I  am  now  writing  on,  wholly  filled  with  what  I  take  to  be, 
the  unforced,  natural  expansion  of  those  few  words.  I  have 
wished,  many  times,  that  I  could  have  your  opinion,  on  what  I 
was  ascribing  to  St  Paul.  But,  some  way  or  other,  you  shall 
see  them,  if  I  live,  ere  it  be  long ;  for  your  judgment  of  what  I 
have  done,  in  this  first  instance,  would  go  far,  in  settling  my  cal- 
culations respecting  the  whole. 

With  respect  to  yourself,  it  strikes  me,  that  your  first  work 
now,  is,  to  do  every  thing  possible  toward  a  complete  second 
edition.  I  think  you  may  add  materially  to  what  you  have  al- 
ready given  ;  and  by  doing*  so,  you  will  teach  the  fqtplication  of 
your  principles  to  interpretative  purposes,  in  a  way  which  will 
most  effectually  assist  the  candid,  and  silence  the  captious.  I 
conceive  you  may  still  draw  more  light  from  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  New ;  particularly  by  fixing  the  mean- 
ipg  of  certain  words,  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  obviously 
momentous  significancy,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  techni- 
cal terms  in  me  divine  philosophy.  Of  this  sort  are,  righteous- 
ness, judgment,  wisdom,  understanding,-  &c.  &c.  Tou  have,  in 
fact,  done  so  much  in  diis  way,  as  to  excite  a  desire  that  you 
should  ^o  yet  more  deeply  into  an  inquiry,  every  step  of  which  is 
interestmg,  and  the  full  result  of  which  may  prove  invaluable. 

It  struck  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  perhaps  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  weighed,  might 
be  much  elucidated,  by  applying  the  principles  of  Hebraic  poe- 
try, Tou  have  given  it  entire,  as  an  instance  of  a  paragraph 
formed  of  connected  stanzas  ;  but  you  have  accompanied  it  with 
only  one  remark,  on  au»yiot  axtjpat.  I  think  it  deserves  more 
extended  consideration.  For  instance,  how  simply  great  is  the 
idea  expressed  by  ey  ela/toro,  teaching,  at  once,  that  the  thing 
on  which  human  beings  doat,  (quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 
auri  sacra  fames !)  is  the  lowest  and  least  of  God's  entrusted 
talents,  the  smallest  of  the  doae^g  ayadair,  which  come  from 
above.     Nay,  there  seems  to  be  something  of  an  epanorthoais. 
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in  the  jreiatroduction  of  the  adi«or  ftaftf/Mra :  as  if  there  might 
be  a  danger  in  allowing,  that  it  was  even  elaninor^  if  the  ad- 
mission were  not  accom^Muiied  with  an  adequate  guard,  a  re- 
peated memento  of  the  evil,  with  which  it  was  so  intimately,  and 
generally  connected.  This  second  mention  of  the  ftafifuupa^ 
gives  also  occasion  for  an  instructive  contrast,  to  ali^dipov^  as 
opposed,  and  certainly  with  great  fitness,  to  adixop  i  for  eartdly 
treasure  is  unjust  in  a  still  deeper  sense,  tiian  as  it  provokes  to 
injustice,  or  as  the  love  of  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  it  is  unjust 
to  him,  who  sets  his  heart  on  it ;  for,  instead  of  repaying  him 
for  his  labor,  it  pierces  him  throu^  with  many  sorrows.  Be- 
sides all  this,  as  we  team  from  the  next  couplet,  it  is  to  aUor^p  : 
whatever  the  fool  thinks,  it  is  any  thing  but  to  ^lop. 

*  TwM  minei  'tit  his,  and  may  be  slaye  tothouMnda.' 

How  impressively,  then,  is  that  good,  which  transcendi  defi- 
nition, described,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  to  TtolXor,  to  aXtjdtPoy, 
and  TO  iftete^y.  Thejse  epithets  are,  in  themselves,  infinitely 
just  and  instructive ;  but  the  continued  contrast  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  climax  is  noble. 

There  is  a  tendency,  in  powerful  and  comprehensive  minds, 
to  express  the  highest  moral  entities,  by  a  mere  statement  of 
qualities.  Thus,  how  continually  do  to  uaXop,  to  ngenop,  to 
ayadop  occur.  Thus  also,  in  Horace :  '  Id  quod  eeque  pauperis 
bus  prodest,'  &c.,  and  '  Curvo  dignoscere  rectum,  atque  inter 
sylvas  academi  quserere  verum.'  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was» 
that  human  language  did  not  afford  other  means,  of  doing  com- 
petent justice  to  moral  notions,  when  feelingly  conceived.  Al- 
though, therefore,  our  Lord's  mode  of  expression,  in  the  above 
passage,  needs  no  other  authority  but  his  own  to  support  it,  still 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  resemblance,  between  his  choice  of 
terms,  and  that  of  the  most  illustrious  pagan  moralists.  This 
fact  concurs  with  many  another,  to  strengthen  the  persuasion, 
that  their  dawn,  dim  as  it  was,  proceeded  firom  the  true  lig^ 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  worid. 

But,  in  all  the  stanzas,  one  and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught ; 
and  thaiy  a  doctrine  as  opposite  as  the  poles,  to  the  present  fash- 
ionable theology;  namely,  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  individuals 
may  turn,  on  meir  use,  or  abuse,  of  the  lowest  and  commonest 
powers.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  according  to  the.  rule  of 
parallelism,  the  eXaxurtor,  in  the  tenth  verse,  corresponds  to> 
and  therefore,  considering  the  special  structure,  is  to  be  explain- 
ed by,  the  (mfifjuava  trjg  aitxtagj  in  the  9th.  But  if  so,  our  Lord's 
assertion,  in  the  10th  verse,  positively  implies,  that  the  *  honest 
and  good  heart',  which,  when  it  receives  the  word  of  God,  hriog» 
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forth  fruit  with  patience,  manifests,  at  least  (oft^a,  previonslj,) 
an  embryo  rectitude,  in  its  employment  of  inferior  talents,  partic- 
ularly money,  and  tiiereby  comes  within  the  promise, .  .  to  him 
that  hath,  shall  be  given. 

If,  however,  this  18th  verse  stood  alone,  it  might  peihaps  be 
said,  that,  both  positions  being  in  the  present  tense,  it  afforded 
rather  a  proof  for  the  test  of  christian  rectitude,  than  an  intima- 
tion how  it  might  be  attained ;  and  the  import  of  the  preceding 
context,  which  is  clearly  applicable  to  the  actual  disciples,  would 
perhaps  be  appealed  to.  But  this  notion  is  refuted,  by  the  se- 
quel of  the  passage.  For,  in  the  11th  verse,  with  a  strict  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  theme,  as  if  to  instruct  more  cleariy,  and 
impress  more  strongly,  a  negative  mode  is  adopted ;  and,  to 
preclude  all  misapprehension,  what  concerns  the  lower  gift  only, 
is  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense,  while  the  higher  gifl  is  express- 
ly represented,  as  subsequent  to  the  lower,  and  consequent  on 
its  due  improvement 

The  change  from  the  second  (in  the'^th  verse)  to  the  third 
person  (in  tl^  10th  verse)7ihid  again  to  the  second  person  (in 
the  11th  and  12th  verses),  will,  I  Ihmlc,  be  found  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

The  last  words  of  the  8th  verse  imply,  that,  in  the  9th,  our 
Lord  speaks  especially  to  those,  who  were  then  his  disciples ; 
but  in  what  follows,  he  extends  the  matter  of  his  exhortation, 
into  general  instruction.  To  do  so  suitably,  he  first  lays  down 
the  matter  in  a  twofold  form,  positive  and  negative,  with  all  the 
happy  terseness  of  an  alternate  Hebraic  stanza.  Then,  on  ap- 
plying this  principle,  he  as  fitly  resumes  the  second  person,  and 
delivers  a  general  admonition,  as  weighty,  as  awful,  and  yet  as 
simply  beautiful,  as  could  have  been  uttered  on  such  a  subject 
This  choice  of  terms  has  been  remarked  upon ;  the  awfulness  is 
inexpressibly  heightened  bv  the  negative  form  ;  and  as  to  the  ex- 
quisite advantage  arising  mm  the  poeticbl  structure,  it  would  be 
fnutless  to  enlarge  upon  it,  were  it  not  at  once  observed  and  ad« 
mired. 

I  cannot  omit  one  beautiful  feature  more ;  namely,  the  return, 
in  the  crowning  expression,  to  iftsre^p,  to  the  idea  first  present- 
ed, the  awpwt  axijvm.  For  even  to  altjdhyop,  inestimable  as  it 
is,  becomes  perfectly  to  ^fisTegoy^  only  in  another  world.  If  one 
may  dare  to  quote  a  heathen  poet,  while  on  such  a  subject,  it 
must  be  said  that. 

Ultima  lempttr 
Eipecuada  dies  homini,  dicique  be%tiis 
Ante  obilam  nemo,  supremaqoe  funera  debet* 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this  thought  was  in  my  mind,  when  I 
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said  that  the  eltinax  waa  noble.  On  the  whole,  then,  aeeording 
to  my  view,  it  is  a  transcmiclent  piece  of  parBmiac  composition ; 
which,  thou^  giving  out  invaluable  instruction  to  4ie  plainest 
reader,  is  felt  to  possess  unthooght  of  strengdi  and  beaufy,  when 
examined  by  that  philological  light,  which  your  book  has  thrown 
upon  the  Christian  volume. 

I  had  no  thought,  when  I  took  up  die  subject,  of  proceeding  to 
such  a  length :  but  you  will  pardon  what  is  excessive,  and  receive 
what  deserves  reception.  Whatever  I  may  feel  from  the  Bishop 
of  Raphoe's  agreement  with  me,  I  am  truly  gratified  in  having 
convinced  you.  I  may  venture,  at  least,  to  say,  that  my  feelings 
of  friendship  are  much  greater  (to  God's  grace  be  all  the  praise !) 
than  my  feelings  of  vanity. 

«  «  »  «  « 

«  «  «  *  » 

The  Archbishop's  note  pleases  me  much.    But  S 's  letter 

excites  peculiar  interest  I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  ffo  more 
deeply,  into  the  elements  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Were  his 
speculations  once  guided  by  the  feeluigs  of  his  heart,  in  sueh  a 
way  as  not  to  lessen  his  judgment  or  good  taste,  I  think  he  would 
'  body  forth'  great  things.  The  article  on  new  churches,  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Review,  I  am  sure  is  his :  and  it  teems  with  migh- 
ty embryos.  The  paragraph,  from  &e  566th  to  the  557th  page, 
is  particulaly  interesting.  The  agreement  with  Bishop  Butler 
is  striking.  S.  certainly  points  out  what  society  wanto ;  he  has 
some  idea  of  the  clock-work ;  but  none  of  the  weight  wiach  is  to 
give  it  motion.  After  he  had  done  his  best,  it  would  be  but  paint- 
ed fire,  until  something  was  introduced,  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  no  conception. 

I  am  persuaded  that  just  and  adequate  views  of  the  sacraments, 
the  churchy  and  the  Scriptures,  must  precede  all  subordinate  aux- 
iliaries. The  latter  must  be  regulated  by  the  former.  Labor, 
to  make  religion  impressive,  will  be  much  worse  than  doing  no- 
thing, untU  it  be  clearly  ascertained  what  religion  is.  I  cordially 
agree  witti  Mr.  8-——,  tiiat  religious  impressiveness  is  a  grand 
desideratum ;  but  there  must  be  a  definite  something  to  be  im- 
pressed ;  and  that,  for  anything  Mr*  S has  said,  remains  to 

be  discovered. 

I  must  think  a  good  deal,  therefore,  before  I  venture  to  ofi*er 
any  suggestion  to  Mr.  S  ,  on  his  present  subject;  though  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  say  any  thing,  which  should  appear  worA 
his  e<»8ideration.  I  have  ffiven  my  thoughte  on  his  Life  of 
Wesley,  in  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More ;  but  whether  it 
found  her  in  a  state  to  read  what  it  contained,  I  do  not  know. 

♦  *  ♦  •- 

♦  '      ♦  *  * 
VOL,  II.                                38 
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I  wafl  much  obliged  to  your  friend,  for  leaving  with  me  one  of 
his  philippics.  .  Altogether,  it  is  a  great  curiosity ;  and  I  must 
say,  capital  for  the  purpose.  It  strikes  me  as  very  like  Masail- 
I0D9  in  his  impassioned  effusions.  The  prudence,  which  keq» 
off  all  appearance  of  angry  warmth,  and  the  good  taste,  which 
says  what  none  can  mistake,  without  offensive  particularizing, 

are  much  to  be  approved. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Adieu,  my  dear  fiiend ;  writo  to  me  when  you  can,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  162. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

DftWfon  Stn  Jan.  10.  18tl. 

Mr  DEAR  Frixhd, 
I  SEE  from  the  manner  in  which  your  work  is  taken  up  in  the 
British  Critic,  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  reviewer  as  a  subject  of 
special  importance.  The  preludial  remarks  are  not  ill,  but  they 
mi^t  be  better  :  it  struck  me  that  they,  once  or  twice*  betrav- 
ed  something  like  self-contradiction,  but,  as  I  only  heard  tne 
thing  read,  I  might  have  been  mistaken.  Certain  it  is»  diat  he 
means  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  All 
I  now  wish  is,  that  S.  himself  would  take  it  up  in  the  Quar- 
terly. 

rfow  I  speak  of  the  Quarterly,  how  I  am  provoked,  in  read- 
ing the  first  article,  at  those  tasteless  allegations  of  ambition 
and  vani^,  on  which  the  reviewer,  leaving  S.  bdiind,  rings  the 
changes  (nay,  I  might  say,  what  ringers  call  a  bob-major) » on 
those  supposed  vices  of  my  old  friend's  character.  Why  will 
they  not  see,  that  the  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  are  in- 
compatible, with  the  vices  which  Uiey  seem  to  take  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  imputing?  *  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.'  To 
suppose,  as  they  do  suppose,  that  John  Wesley  acted,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  one  and  the  same  exertion,  firom  love  of 
God  and  man,  and  a  love,  which  was  just  as  opposite  to  these, 
as  a  love  of  money  or  of  sensuality,  is  to  imagine  a  monster,  in 
the  moral  world,  less  credible  than  the  centaur,  in  the  natural. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  best  to  stamp  on  this  evidence  .of  reasont 
my  peculiar  evidence  of  fact,  before  I  follow  my  venerable  old 
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friend  into  that  country,  where  only,  as  yet,  his  worth  and  mo- 
ment can  be  adequately  appreciated. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  serious  readers  like,  very  much,  the  proc- 
tictd  observations  in  your  book.  J.  D La  T (a  sen- 
sible kind  of  person),  was  yesterday  speaking  of  those  parts 
of  it,  with  high  estimation. 

I  suppose  you  knew  little  of  William  PameD.  Had  you 
known  lum,  even  so  little  as  I  did,  you  would  have  been  awe- 
struck by  the  almost  sudden  death  of  a  man,  so  conspicuous  in 
our  island,  so  busy,  so  fuU  of  schemes,  so  active,  so  striking  in 
person,  and  so  apparently  built  for  duration.  I  must  end,  or 
lose  the  post  Adieu !  Believe  me,  as  cordially  and  faithfully 
as  I  can  be, 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  163. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Pawfon  Street,  Jan.  S6.  IHh 
Mt  dear  Friend, 

*  «  *  » 

«  «  «  « 

What  a  well-furnished  semi-volume,  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  is.  The  article  on  the  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley, is  abundantly  able ;  but  very  unenlightened,  and  not  a  little 
unphilosophical.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  write  some  re- 
marks on  it,  if  I  thought  I  could  please  myself,  and  that  the  C. 
O.  would  lUSbrd  me  a  place.  My  whole  soul  rises  against 
those  vile  allegations,  of  ambition,  and  vanity ;  above  both  of 
which,  my  precious  old  friend  soared,  as  much  tis  the  eagle 
above  the  glow-worm.  Great  minds  are  not  vain :  and  his  was 
a  great  mind,  if  any  mind  can  be  made  great ,  by  disinterested 
benevolence,  spotless  purity,  and  simple  devotedness  to  that 
one  supreme  Good,  in  whom,  with  the  \mited  aurdrjaig  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  saint,  he  saw,  and  loved,  and  adored,  all 
that  ¥ras  infinitely  amiable,  true,  sublime,  and  beatific.  How 
little  do  they  know  of  the  human  mind,  who  could  imagine  sucb 
a  spirit,  liable  to  the  petty  gravitations  of  annual  man. 

But  time  flies :  it  is  the  post  hour :  and,  if  this  goes  to-night, 
it  must  go  immediately.     Adieu,  therefore,  and  believe  me, 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox^ 
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LETTER  CLXXXVIII. 
To  Ji.  Knox,  Eaq. 

Alnngton  Glebe,  Dec.  21.  I8tl. 

Mt  bkar  Friend, 
Tou  will  I  know  be  glad  to  hear,  however  little  at  length  and 
in  detail,  that  this  spot,  among  all  the  horrors  and  atrocities 
which  surround  U9,  is  still  tranquil ;  almost  the  single  tranquil 
spot,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  Under  Providence,  much  ia 
due  to  the  people  themselves,  whom,  after  more  than  eleven 
years'  residence  among  them,  I  can  safely  pronounce  to  be  a 
quiet,  inoffensive,  good-natured,  and  affectionate  people.  Some 
black  sheep  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  tire;  but  the  general 
mass  may  be  deemed  happily  untainted.  In  the  next  place,  and 
in  a  higher  degree,  we  are  indebted  to  our  excellent  pariah 
priest,  fi[r.  €• ;  who  has  been  instant,  in  season,  and  out  of 
season,  in  admonition,  exhortation,  and  exertion  of  every  kind, 
to  keep  his  people  right     Nor  have  his  eff<Mrts  failed.     Much 

is  due  to  the  judgment,  fimmess,  and  conciliation  of ,  in  all 

his  intercourse  with  the  people  :  he  wrote  to  you,  I  believe,  a 
history  of  his  adventure  with  the  young  hero  of  the  church-yud, 
Benjamin  Kelly.  For  diat  Kelly,  through  M^or  W.,  he  was 
the  means  of  procuring,  by  Mr.  G.'s  powerful  recommendatioa, 
an  ai^ointment  in  the  county  of  Clare  potice.  This  kindness 
has  won  the  heart  of  the  father  Kelly,  and  all  his  connections. 
They  are  a  powerful  and  formidable  clan,  c^  great  prowess,  and 
great  influence  among  the  lower  orders.  Tlut  influence,  I  am 
persuaded,  has,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  been  most  benefi- 
cially exerted.  It  was,  in  fact,  firom  a  prc^ositiim  of  old  Kelly 
to  me,  *  that  he,  and  a  number  o£  his  fiiends,  willed  to  engage 
themselves,  not  merely  to  keep  the  peace  within,  but  to  &ye 
away  intruders  from  without',  that  the  meetiiuE  orunnated,  of 
which  you  have  herewith*  a  printed  account.  The  Kellys  and 
Hickeys,  though  never  rebels,  were  among  our  most  fighting 
factions ;  now,  they  are  our  best  preservers  of  the  peace ;  and 
this  change  is,  under  Providence,  attributable,  to  the  mkig^ 
firmness  and  humanity  of  .  In  the  preparatory  movements 
to  our  meeting,  at  the  meeting  itself,  and  ever  since,  we  have 
found  in  Mr.  C.  an  invaluable  coadjutor.  He  supplied  the  fint 
two  resolutions ;  acquiesced  heartily  in  the  remaining  resohi- 
tions,  drawn  up  by  me;  assured  me,  that  he  would  be  always 
happy  to  facilitate  my  communication  with  *  our*  parishioners ; 
and,  at  the  meeting  after  mass,  (we  came  from  church,  and  found 
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the  B.  C.  congregation  in  readineesi)  introduced  me  to  his  flock, 
as  *  the  clergyman  of  Uie  parish ;  who  would  address  them  from 
the  altar.'  A  transaction,  the  Uke  of  which  I  suppose  never  oc- 
curred, since  the  Reformation.  On  the  liberality,  and  honorable 
confidence  evinced,  in  thus  inviting  a  Church-of-£ngland  cler- 
gyman to  preach  to  his  popish  flock,  I  need  not  enlarge :  no  one 
can  appreciate  it  more  fully  than  yourself.  I  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, I  dare  say,  for  a  full  half-hour ;  and  so  far  as  I  myself,  and 
others  near  me,  could  judge,  was  heard  with  breathless  attention, 
and  real  sympathy.  The  people,  when  the  resolutions  were  to 
be  sanctioned  by  a  show  of  hands,  raised  their  hands  to  a  man.: 
and  the  little  cfatildren,  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar,  strained 
their  little  arms,  that  their  hands,  too,  might  be  seen.  Several 
persons,  at  the  same  instant,  cried  out  'La  !  the  very  children 
are  lifting  their  hands  V  It  was  truly  an  afiecting  sight.  The 
farmers  and  peasantry  then  flocked  within  the  rails  of  the  altar, 
to  subscribe  their  names  ;  and  I  hardly  ever  witnessed  a  scene 
of  such  cordial  unanimity.  Chapel  was  the  only  place,  at  which 
we  could  reckon  on  a  fuU,  and  effective  meeting ;  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  place  was  chapel,  and  the  day,  Sunday.  B^  this  ar- 
rangement, it  was  not  a  political,  but  a  religious  meetmg ;  and 
the  act  was  felt  to  be  a  solemn  engagement  in  the  presence  of 
God.  We  anticipate  much  Rood,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere, 
from  these  resolutions.  Mr.  G.  says,  that  before,  he  was  not  ap- 
prehensive ;  but  he  now  trusts  that  our  security  is  riveted.  It 
must  be  added,  that)  but  for  Mr.  6.,  this  could  not  have  been. 
In  consequence  of  my  application,  he  promptly  ordered  troops, 
for  the  protection  of  this  important  pass,  between  the  Limerick 
high  grounds,  and  Tipperary  mountains.  The  troops  gave  con- 
fidence to  our  fanners  and  peasantry ;  they  rejoice  to  have  such 
protection ;  and  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  but  for  this  pro- 
tection, they  could  not  have  attempted  the  office  of  keeping  out 
evil  emisscurtes.  They  now  form  a  rall3dng  point  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  the  example  maybe  followed. 

We  live  here  without  arms,  without  barricadoes,  without  addi- 
tional lock  or  bolt,  and,  I  am  ^teful  to  add,  without  apprehen- 
sion.    In  the  nei^iboring  parishes,  I  regret  to  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Mr. has  been  twice  visited,  and  seriously  threatened,  by 

Capt.  Rock's  party.  Mr.  JeUet,  at  Pallis,  has  had  also  an 
alarming  notice  :  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  Limerick,  in  ge- 
neral, is  full  of  horrors.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  tha^- 
ful,  fbr  our  present  tranquillity ;  and  still  greater,  to  seek  for 
strength  to  support  us,  aeainst  a  possible  change  of  circumstan- 
ces.  Meantime,  we  are  looking  to  our  regular  pursuits.  is 

never  idle.  I  myself  am  meditating,  not  an  enlargement  of  '  Sa- 
cred Literature',  but  the  preparation  of  another  work,  to  be  call- 
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eA  *'  Sacred  Criticiflm.'  In  this,  I  mean,  <tvp  601JI,  more  laigelj 
to  apply  the  principles  of  paralielism,  to  die  interpretation  of  the 
N.  T.     And  I  see  before  me  ample  materials.     Pray  remember 

me  most  affectionately  to  tbe  B-         circle.     Mr. sends  you 

his  best  love ;    and  we  both  wish  yon  eveiy  happiness,  associa- 
ted with  tbe  approaching  blessed  season. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Jebb. 


LETTER  164- 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb. 

Bellenw,  Delgaimy,  Dec.  26.  Ittl. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CANNOT  express  the  pleasure,  which  your  letter  gave  to  us  all, 

this  morning.     Mr.  D is  here,  and  I  put  it  into  his  hands 

to  read  it,  without  apprizing  any  of  the  listeners  of  what  they 
were  to  hear ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  surprised  and  delisted. 
Beyond  the  comfort  it  gives,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  there 
should  be  an  exempted  spot ;  and  Uiat  that  spot  should  be  the  res- 
idence of  a  loved  and  valued  friend ;  it  is  a  fact  pregnant  with 
instruction :  it  ^ows  what  might  be  done,  if  there  were  heads 
and  hearts  to  improve  the  capabilities,  and  manage  the  foibles, 
of  our  peculiariy  ductile  natives. 

I  rejoice  in  me  testimony  you  have  to  give  to  Mr.  C ; 

and  I  am  well  assured  you  ascribe  nothing  to  — ,  which  is  not 
eminently  his  due.  His  heroic  inteiference,  in  that  meditated 
affray  in  the  church-yard,  and  the  wise  measure,  subsequently, 
which  you  mention,  have  no  doubt  contributed,  substantuJly,  to 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  parish  of  Abington.  The  cha- 
pel scene,  would  be  a  subject  for  a  painter.  I  cannot  conceive, 
m  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  more  interesting  transaction. 
Surely,  you  hardly  ever  before  felt  yourself,  in  such  deeply  giat* 
ifying  circumstances. 

I  am  the  more  delighted  with  your  letter,  because  I  have 
been  solicitously  thinking  about  you.  I  had  thoughts  cf  writing 
to  you ;  and  some  sort  of  queer  consideration  occurred  to  me, 
that,  in  the  present  untoward  state  of  ihe  country,  a  mail  might 
be  interrupted,  a  letter  opened,  and  malignant  thought  thereby 
directed  to  a  person,  who,  till  then,  had  not  excited  ill-will.  Pos- 
sibW)  if  I  had  myself  been  in  former  health,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  this  visional^  apprehension  to  withhold  me.     But  I  have 
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been  more  than  usaally  iodisposed;  and  my  complaint  has 
shown  new  symptoms,  of  which  I  had  been  least  apprehensive. 
I  have  had  a  cough  and  uneasiness  in  my  chest  for  three 
months ;  and  though  I  do  not  grow  worse,  ana  am  perfectly  sure 
of  thw  present  nature,  yet,  what  they^may  become,  or  how  for 
they  may  bespedt  a  constitution  beginning  to  break  down,  I 
cannot  tell.  It  seems  probable,  that,  by  strict  attention  to  diet 
and  other  things,  I  may  emerge  as  the  season  advances ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  more  express  admonition  to  prepare  for '  the 
days  of  darkness',  than  I  Imd  ever  yet  received. 

I  have  suffered,  also,  great  anxiety  about  Miss  Ferg^usson ; 
who  has  had  rather  a  tedious,  and  somewhat  dangerous  iUness. 
I  hope  she  is  now  recovering  :  but  very  slowly. 

I  read,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  what  you  say  of  an  intend- 
ed sequel  to  your  late  work.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  subjects 
in  the  world;  and  I  assure  you  the  announcement  drew  my 
heart  to  offer  a  sincere,  however  weak  prayer,  to  God  Almighty, 
that  he  would  give  your  mind  every  fitness  for  the  woric,  and 
every  assistance,  and  blessing  in  its  performance* 

I  must  now  stop,  as  I  have  two  letters  to  write.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  much  all  here  are  interested  about  you  ;  and  a  line 
from  you,  or  from  C.  F.  (to  whom  my  most  cordial  love),  just  to 
tell  how  you  are  going  on,  would  be  a  gratification  to  every  friend 
here,  and  inexpressibly  so  to  him,  who  is,  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  165. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  Jehb. 

Dawson  St.,  Jao.  9.  18S2. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CAME  to  Dublin  yesteiday ;  and  soon  afler,  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Observer,  which  had 
not  reached  me  before.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  reviewer  lays 
stronger  hold  on  your  work,  than  either  of  the  former.  He 
does  not  say  all  I  think  he  ought  to  have  said ;  but  what  he 
does  say,  he  says  well ;  and  he  evidently  is  cordial  toward,  both 
your  work,  and  yourself.  Some  of  his  remarks,  I  think,  are  im- 
portant ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  curiously  look  forward  to  the 
very  kind  of  sequel,  which  you  yourself  propose.  If  you  were 
not  determined,  '  avj^  S6(^\  to  [nroceed,  1  think  this  writer  might 
fix  your  resolution.    I  most  wonder,  that  ^our  elucidations  of 
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practical  passages  haire  not  been  expressly  adverted  to.  But 
what  he  has  said,  greaUy  compensates  for  what  he  has  omitted. 
It  strikes  me  to  be  very  encouraging,  that  such  a  work,  should 
be  so  cheered,  from  such  a  quarter. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  I  should  suggest  matter  f<Nr  your 
consideration,  which  has  not  already  struck  yourself  But,  at 
all  events,  you  will  not  be  sony  to  have  your  own  thoughts  re- 
flected back  upon  you,  by  a  mind  employed  in  the  same  c^mtem- 
plation. 

We  have  ab-eady  compared  notes,  on  the  tendency  of  the  He* 
braic  poetiy,  to  make  its  votaries  moral  philosoi^ers.  Every 
species  of  couplet  has  its  use  in  this  respect ;  but  the  gradation- 
al  seems  to  me  to  teem  with  the  richest  results ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  you  hold  the  same  opinion. 

Had  not  8t  Paul  been  possessed  of  such  a  habit  of  thought, 
as  led  the  autiior  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  distinguish,  between 
*•  wisdom',  and  *  understanding'  (the  radical  principle,  and  the 
advanced  maturity),  he  mi^t  not  have  conceived  the  difierencei 
between  ^ixonotrvvti  and  dyutafiog :  nor  could  he  have  penned 
that  beautifiil  passage,  Phil.  iv.  11,  12, 13.,  where  with  ^are^^a*^, 
he  connects  the  woni  efiaOor :  but,  by  the  mention  ofns^a^eveiv, 
is  led  forthwith  to  the  deeper  term  fiefiv^fiat,  as  if  tiiere  were 
something  more  human  in  the  former  allotment,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter must  be  wholly  divine  ;  as  if,  too,  the  one  power  were  intel- 
ligible, but  the  other  depending  on  principles,  to  be  understood 
by  the  initiated  alone.  But  as  the  effects  of  this  higher  blessing, 
could  not  be  shown  by  a  single  instance,  or  even  by  a  number 
of  detached  instances,  St  Paul  so  introduces  the  significant 
term,  as  to  intimate  its  great  comprehensiveness.  Ep  navx$j  *a%> 
Bv  naai  fiefivr^fuxt :  that  is,  evidently,  not  only  in  eveiy  thing,  but 
in  all  combinations  and  transitions  of  things,  had  he  got  the  se- 
cret, xai  /o^Ta(£ada»  uaineiPav,  Hat  ne^iaesve&r  xa&^<rt6^ia$at^ 
to  pass  again  and  again,  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other, 
^th  unimpaired  equanimity.  But  such  exalted  confidence  in 
himself  needed  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  accord  with  humility ; 
and,  in  trutii,  to  make  it  credible :  the  concluding  words,  there- 
fore, (which  resemble  the  frequent  fiill  close  of  the  Hebraic 
stanza)  Olumine,  without  lessening  the  mystery :  narra  »a/Mi, 
ew  T(^  erdvwafMvru  fte  XqiCVf» 

There  is  another  passage,  which  I  think  receivest  fipom  die 
principle  of  parallelism,  die  luqypiest  iUustration. 

Mfi  iavTOve  endtuovwtec  afmfttfwt^ 
AlXa  dote  xonop  Tg  <^0* 
refffanrui  ya^j  Bfiot  eudtutje&g, 
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Eav  ovv  nura  6  tx^i^g  aov,  yfUfu^a  vvtorf 
Euv  dkiiftt^  noxil^n  avrov' 

^XJUk  yixa  Bv  TCjp  ctj'a^  to  nanor. 

Here,  I  conceive,  is  a  stanza,  with  a  concluding  couplet ;  and 
the  two  mepabers  of  this  couplet,  correspond  to  the  two  former  por^ 
tions  of  the  stanza,  .  • '  Be  not  overcome  of  evil',  referring  back 
to  *  dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves' ;  and  *  overcook 
evil  with  good',  to  *  if  thy  enemy  hunger*,  &c. 

Of  this  double  back  reference,  vou  need  not  be  tdd  of  the 
beautiful  instance,  in  the  last  couplet  of  the  50th  Psalm. 

<  He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoreth  me ; 
and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God.' 

I  am  sure  you  have  observed,  how  obviously  the  whole  former 
part  of  the  divine  expostulation  is  summed  up,  in  the  first  of 
these  members ;  and  the  whole  latter  part,  in  the  second. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  does  not  similarly  comprise  his  whole 
first  quatrain,  in  the  first  member  of  his  concluding  couplet ; 
there  was  a  topic,  which  it  was  indispensable  to  introduce  into 
the  former,  but  which  there  was  no  occasion,  and  it  should  seem 
no  room,  for  adverting  to  in  the  latter.  As  a  motive  for  ab- 
staining from  self- vindication,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
powerful :  it  could  not  have  had  place  in  a  simple  reiteration  of  the 
duty,  though  cast  in  a  most  beautiful  form,  and  apparently  in- 
tended to  throw  a  bright  light  upon  the  whole. 

Possibly  it  was  because  that  peculiarly  awful  topic  was  intro- 
duced, that  this  concluding  couplet  was  added.  A  thought 
might  have  occurred  to  readers,  of  referring  avdf^xag  nv^g,  to 
oqyrj  and  fix^x^trig,  if  the  *  aXXa  virxa  bv  TCp  wfaBi^  to  xaxov^  had 
been  wanting :  but  these  last  words  lead  us  to  regard  the  *  coals 
of  firo  upon  the  head',  as  expressing,  that  kindnesses  to  our  en- 
emy, are  that,  to  the  feelings  of  his  mind,  which  ingenious  tor- 
ture would  be  to  the  feelings  of  his  body ;  and  that  it  is  as  much 
moraUy  impossible  to  stand  out  against  the  former,  as  it  would  be 
pkysicaUy  impossible  to  stand  out  against  the  latter. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  a  line  or  two  from  you ;  I  diink  of  return- 
ing to  B on  Tuesday  (15th).     I  suppose  you  know  that 

M— —  has  lost  his  power  of  sending,  or  receiving  packets.  I 
only  beg,  that  you  may  never,  on  that  account^  scruple  to  write^ 
me  a  double  letter.  I  shall  ever  have  gratification,  in  Ae  in- 
creased demand  on  a  letter  from  you.  I  began  this  letter  ixx 
VOL.  II.  89 
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Wednesday,  and  am  now  ending  U  en  Saturday  (I2tfa).    I  must 
only  add,  that  I  am,  as  much  as  I  can  be, 

Yours  ever, 

Albx.  Kkox. 


LETTER  166. 
Tcf  the  Rw.  J.  JM. 

Dcwion  S^  Marah  19.  ISfS. 

^  Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  WAS  happy  to  hear  from  you  this  morning ;  and  shall  be  most 
desirous  to  receive  from  you  a  still  moie  satisfactory  account  of 
your  re-instatement  in  usual  health. 

Mrs*  L.  will  write  to  you  about  the  charity-sennon* ;  and* 
will  explain  her  lamented  inability  to  communicate  satisfactorily 
with  you  on  the  time.  You  will  believe,  and  I  could  witness, 
that,  on  her  part,  there  has  been  no  want  of  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain it  It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  Sir  Colin  CampbelL 
It  is,  in  the  meantime,  a  good  omen  of  the  L.  L.'s  dispositi<m 
towards  us,  that,  while  estimates  of  other  charities  have  been 
reduced  at  the  Castle  by  hundreds,  our  estimate  was  curtailed 
onlv  6a.  Sd. 

As  to  your  present  thought  of  a  text  and  subject,  I  cannot, 
at  this  moment,  offer  one  counter-suggestion.  Your  designed 
manner  of  treating  it,  appears  to  me  equally  useful  and  conve- 
nient Should  any  other  thought  shortly  occur  to  me,  I  hope 
to  mention  it  to  you.  But  I  do  not  think  it  lik^y.  It  was  the 
text  Bishop  Butler  chose,  whose  sermon  I  need  not  remind  you 
to  turn  to. 

Milliken  lent  me  the  volume  of  Home,  in  which  your  work 
is  epitomized ;  my  f^esent  power  of  reading  not  seeming  to  me 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  the  work.  I  suppose  there  has  scarce- 
ly been  any  instance  of  such  a  testimony,  so  prompt  and  so 
practical,  as  that  in  Home  to  your  book.  I  assure  you  I  saw 
it  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction ;  the  more  so,  as  i  am  well 
aware,  that  time  will  not  damp,  but  strengthen,  this  wonderfuiJy 
earlv  celebrity.  There  is  a  hand  of  Providence  so  visible  in 
all  mis,  that  it  seems  to  give  a  special  character  of  awiulness, 
to  this  just  and  natural  source  of  deep  and  rationed  gratifica- 
tion. 

I  am  very  glad,  too,  of  that  cordial  notice  in  the  Methodist 
Magazine,     flo  community  needs  more  to  be  kept  on  safe 

*  For  Um  Female  Orphan  ichool. . .  Ed. 
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ground,  for  they  have  misecably  bad  anchorage.  They  seem 
to  think  none  like  themselves ;  whereas  no  weU^meaning  reli- 
gionists can  have  a  worse  de&oed  theological  creed  than  them- 
selves. Yet,  on  some  accounts,  they  are  an  interesting,  and 
not  wholly  unestimable  body.  I  therefore  observe  with  plea- 
sure, their  taking  to  that  which  may  do  them  good  ;  and  if  they 
become  cordial  to  Sacred  Literature,  who  knows  how  much 
they  may  be  benefitted  by  Sacred  Criticism  ?  What  a  book  this 
latter  may  be  made  ! 

I  feel  somewhat  more  for  the  methodists,  since  I  read  some 
matters,  relative  to  their  final  secession  from  the  church,  in  the 
life  of  a  surgeon  Hey,  once  a  methodist  (a  great  man  in  Leeds), 
written  by  our  acquaintance  Pearson.  I  then  saw,  in  a  light 
which  never  before  struck  me,  that  the  real  motive  with  John 
Wesley  was,  the  dread  of  calvinistic  infection,  then  beginning 
to  grow  ripe  in  churdies.  Before  this  consideration,  witti  him, 
everytiliing  but  moral  evil  fell  flat;  and  I  verily  believe,  he 
thought  there  was  no  other  remedy,  but  that  distinct  worship, 
which,  ailer  all,  he  most  reluctantly  yielded  to. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Friend,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  continued 
quiet    Believe  me  ever  yours,  in  deepest  cordiality, 

A.  K. 


LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Pftlao«|  Limerick,  Joly  tt.  IMS. 
Mr  DEAR  Friknd, 
Since  I  came  to  reside  here  in  spring,  much  business,  and 
sul>6equent  indisposition,  have  made  me  a  wretched  correspon- 
dent. For  the  last  four  weeks,  I  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
bed,  from  whence  I  now  scrawl.  But  I  am  convalescent ;  and 
though  the  attack  has  been  tedious,  it  has  not  been  in  the  least 
degree  dangerous ;  and  the  strengUi  which  I  feel,  aAer  long  star- 
vation, proves,  that  whatever  is  amiss,  my  constitution  is  sound. 

I  have  this  day  directed  Milliken  to  send  you  end  Mrs.  L— > 
copies  of  my  charge,  which  he  published  yesterday.  I  hope  it 
is  such  as  you  will  like,  or,  at  least,  not  materially  dislike.  My 
earnest  desire  is,  to  promote,  if  I  can,  true  serious  clerical  feel- 
ing in  my  diocese ;  and,  what  in  these  times  is  much  wanting, 
<  conciliation  without  compromise.' 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  line  from  you,  and  to  know 
particulaiiy  how  you  and  my  excellent  friencis  at  B  ■  ■  are. 
Tell  Mrs.  L^-— ,  with  my  love,  that  I  do  not  forget  my  debt  to 
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her  of  a  liturgical  «ermonf  which  she  kindly  lent  me.     It  is  in 
▼eiy  safe  keeping. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friendt 
Ever  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerice. 


LETTER  167. 
To  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Limerick. 

Bellevue,  Delnuiny,  July  S6.  IftBS. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Tour  charge  reached  me  on  Thursday,  and  I  received  your  let- 
ter yesterday  morning.  I  lament  you  have  been  so  much  an 
invalid,  but  I  am  consoled  by  the  favorable  accoimt  you  are  still 
able  to  give.  I  know,  by  thorough  experience,  how  comfortable 
it  is,  under  the  pressure  of  present  pain  or  sickness,  to  be  sdll 
satisfied,  ih&t  the  constitution  is  radically  sound.  The  distress- 
ing uneasiness  which  I  suffered  through  the  winter,  abated  in 
proportion  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  had  the  weather  contin- 
ued good,  I  might  have  had  an  intermission,  instead  of  a  remis- 
sion (such  a  one  however  as  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for)  of  my  symptoms ;  at  all  events,  I  believe,  I  must  now 
expect,  even  in  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  more  and  more  weak- 
ened, by  the  recunences  of  my  constitutional  indisposition ;  but 
if  Providence  be  pleased  to  make  the  decline  tolerable,  and 
enables  me  to  *  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  awav',  I  shall, 
on  the  whole  of  the  account,  be  infinitely  indebted  to  the  Divine 
goodness. 

I  have  read  your  charge  with  attention ;  and  it  certainly  has 
afforded  me  very  real  and  cordial  pleasure.  The  topics  are  ail 
highly  important ;  and  you  treat  them  with  forcible  plainness, 
and  an  honesty  of  purpose,  which  cannot  be  miscontrued.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  you  could  have  taken  any  safer  or  more  useful 
line,  considering  whom  you  had  to  addr^s  (so  necessarily  de- 
ficient in  precognita)  and  how  short  a  time  you  have  been 
amongst  them.  As  (o  the  earlier  topics,  three  things  strike  me, 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  usefully  adverted  to ;  but  even 
these,  at  least  the  first  two,  may  possibly  be  put  forward  with 
more  advantage  hereafter ;  when,  from  personal  conversations, 
a  few,  at  least,  ma^  have  become  qualified  to  expound,  and,  it 
mav  be  hoped,  inclined  to  enforce,  your  official  suggestions. 

My  first  desideratum  is,  that,  in  the  fifih  page,  you  should  have 
more  explicitly  represented  the  spirit  of  cluistianity  itself,  as  the 
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primaiy  element,  out  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  christian  priest- 
hood is  to  be  sublimated.  I  conceive  that  a  very  brief  prelimi- 
nary observation  to  this  purport,  would  have  added  strength,  as 
weU  as  clearness,  to  the  just  definition  of  the  spirit  of  the  chris- 
tian priesthood,  which  you  proceeded  to  give.  But  you  will 
think  of  it 

My  second  desideratum  is,  that  you  had,  about  your  seventh 
page,  urged,  expressly,  the  studying  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  am  aware  that  you  did  this  by  implication,  p.  16th. 
But  it  is  so  very  important  a  matter,  as  to  deserve  both  explana- 
tion and  enforcement.  I  say  explanation,  for  I  suppose  it  is 
seldom  adverted  to,  that  no  book  in  the  world  suffers  so  much  in 
translation,  as  the  New  Testament.  The  terms  being  so  oflen, 
in  great  measure,  untranslatable,  and  those,  the  very  terms  of 
inspiration.  But,  as  I  said,  I  by  no  means  lament  that  this 
point  (in  which  I  am  confident  of  your  agreeing  with  me)  should 
remain  in  reserve. 

My  third  desideratum,  I  mention  more  doubtingly,  because 
the  matter  to  which  it  refers,  might,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
south,  be  rarely  practicable.  This  is,  that  in  psalmody,  a  few 
persons,  who  might  be  found  capable  and  willing,  should  be 
taught  to  accompany,  or  perhaps  rather  supersede  the  clerk. 
Some  clergymen  could  not  do  this,  nor  even  perhi^s  procure 
means  of  having  it  done.  But  otiiers  could,  or  tiieir  ladies 
could.  I  confess  myself  no  admirer  of  the  whole  congregation 
making  an  efibrt  to  sing,  indocti  doctique.  But  the  drawling  of 
a  solitary  clerk,  is,  if  possible,  a  worse  extreme.  The  medium 
of  a  few,  taught  in  some  measure  to  sing,  and  the  rest  listening, 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  appropriate  spirit  of  the  church  of 
£ngland,  as  akin  to  choir-singing ;  while  the  congeniality  of 
congregational  singing,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  is  at  least  disputable. 
But  be  this  point  ever  so  well  worth  attention,  it  may  probably 
be  better  propounded  in  some  other  way,  tiian  in  your  first 
charge.     Festina  lent^,  is  a  capital  maxim. 

I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  recollect  a  single  particular  urged 
by  you,  which  was  not  necessaiy.  What  you  insist  upon,  re- 
specting the  decorum  of  public  worship,  I  cordially  agree  with. 

I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  afforded  me,  by  what  you  said 
p.  42.  &c.  The  spirit  which  that  part  of  the  charge  breatiies, 
and  the  honest  testimony  which  it  so  distinctiy  and  manifesUy 
bears  to  the  R.  C.  clergy,  is,  I  might  almost  say,  delightful  to 
me.  The  disposition  manifested  by  so  many,  to  allow  them  no 
credit  for  any  thing,  to  charse  them  with-  invidiousness,  and 
to  represent  them  as  secretly  fomenting  conspiracy  in  its  blood- 
iest aspect,  has  been  long,  to  me,  a  matter  ef  deep  regret,  and 
not  a  littie  alarm.     For  I  have  thought,  if  these  men  are  at 
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leoglii  made  actually  disloyal,  by  those  hanh  and  imi^&cable 
accusations  of  disloyalty,  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
For  avertiDg  this  calamity,  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more 
promising,  than  your  coming  forward,  as  you  have  done,  to  bear 
witness  to  their  exertions  ;  and  to  press  the  taking  of  them  as 
allies,  rather  than  the  treating  them  as  enemies.  The  line  you 
draw,  between  conciliation,  and  compromise,  was  indispensable. 
But  had  I  been  beside  you,  ^en  you  were  drawing  up  your 
diarge,  I  should  have  suggested,  in  one  part,  a  somewhiU  di^- 
rent  wording ;  instead  of  saying, '  that  faith,  ^^uch  we  are  per- 
suaded is  Sie  fluth  of  the  true  catholic  and  iiq>08tolic  church,' 
I  think  I  should  have  said,  *  what  we  conscientiously  regard, 
as  the  unadulterated  faith  and  piety  of  the  one  cathotic  and  apMtol- 
ic  church,  in  its  best  and  pur^t  times.'  I  mean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  more  clearly,  that  no  difference  in  the  essence 
of  christian  faith  was  intimated,  between  &em,  and  us  ;  but  that 
our  charge  against  them  was  that  of  addition  and  admixture, 
which,  though  not  actually  destroying  the  vitality  of  faiths  yet, 
in  our  conscientious  judgment,  has  deeply  Impeded  its  influence, 
and  dimmed  its  brightness.  On  this  point,  I  persuade  myself 
you  and  I  have  the  same  view ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that,  especially  in  this  season  of  growing  infiddity,  (I 
have  just  been  reading,  and  have  not  yet  Wished,  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review,  which  I  doubt  not  is 
Southey's)  it  is  as  urgent  a  duty  to  recogniase  generical  agree- 
ments, as  it  is,  uncompromisingly  to  maintain  spedfical  difimn- 
ces.  And  I  presume  that  just  attention  to  the  former  duty,  would, 
in  some  measure,  smooth  the  way  to  that  co-operation,  in  pre- 
serving *  good  morals,  good  order,  and  public  tran^illity,'  whidi 
you  have  so  happily  recommended. 

I  certainly  never  was  less  sanguine  in  my  hope,  of  seeing 
christian  charity  toward  us,  widely  difiused  among  the  R.  C.'s, 
than  I  am  at  present.  Tet,  even  now,  individuals  may  be  soften- 
ed ;  persevering  liberality,  in  the  true  christian  sense,  (Rom. 
xiv.  1.  &c.)  will  be  always  gaining  ground;  while,  as  I  already 
intimated,  it  may  beawise  measure  against  infidels  who  triumph  00 
much  in  our  disunion,  to  show,  by  word  and  deed,  that  die  church 
of  England  does  not  *  forsake  and  reject'  the  R.  C.  churches,  *  in 
all  things  which  they  hold  and  practise ;  but  have  departed  finom 
them,  in  those  particular  points  only,  wherein  they  were  fidlen, 
both  from  themselves,  in  their  ancient  integrity,  and  from  the 
apostolical  churches,  which  were  their  first  foundm.' 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  making  a  quotation,  which  you  know  as 
well,  and  I  am  sure  relish  as  much,  as  I  do.  But  I  confoss  I 
always  feel  pleasure,  in  adverting  to  that  same  30th  canon; 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  thought,  with  some  reason,  to  have 
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more  authOTity  than  any  other  canont  from  its  being  recognized, 
as  it  is,  in  the  mbrick  after  the  baptismal  office. 

To  all  I  have  said,  I  must  add,  that  what  yon  said  on  the .  last 
topic  (p.  50.  &C.)  gave  me,  even  above  every  thing  else,  inex- 
pressible pleasure.  I  assure  you  it  was  a  cordial  to  my  heart ; 
and  I  trust  the  explicitness  and  strength  with  which  you  have 
thus,  in  limine,  declared  your  principles,  and  taken  your  stand, 
will  bring  down  upon  you  the  special  blessing  of  God.  I  need 
not  use  many  words,  to  express  to  you  my  deep  satisfaction  in 
this  unworldly  avowal.  You  know  all  my  views  and  feelings  on 
the  point ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  als^  so  well  know 
my  solicitude  for  your  best  interests,  and  your  truest  respectabili- 
ty and  usefulness,  that  you  can,  as  it  were,  look  into  my  heart, 
and  see  with  your  mind's  eye,  the  extent  and  depth  of  my  gratifi- 
cation. I  need  only  say  further,  that  I  like  your  manner,  as  re- 
ally as  your  matter.  In  my  judgment,  you  managed  the  subject 
excellently.  The  quotation  of  the  canon,  was  as  prudent,  as  it 
was  apposite ;  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  next  paragraph ; 
and  I  greatly  apjHrove  of  your  concluding  observations. 

Mrs.  L— - —  read  your  charge,  before  it  reached  me.  She 
went  with  Mr.  L— ^ —  to  Dublin  last  Wednesday  ;  and  brought 
it  to  me  the  next  day.  I  asked  her,  had  she  read  it,  she  answer- 
ed *'  every  line  of  it,  1}ut  if  any  one  will  read  it  out  this  evening, 
I  am  ready  to  have  it  again.  It  is  Mr.  Jebb  himself,  in  every 
part  of  it.' 

She  is  pretty  well,  except  a  slight  cold.  Mr.  L.  is  as  well,  as, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  could  possibly  be  looked  for.  I  assure 
you  your  affectionate  remembrances  were  as  cordially  received^ 
as  they  were  kindly  given. 

I  ought  to  have  said,  that  Mrs.  L was  quite  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  charge,  by  your  order.  Doubtless  her  feelings  to- 
ward you,  led  her  to  look  for  it ;  and  truly  I  consider  her  appro- 
bation as  no  little  testimonial.  For  myself,  I  scarcely  know  any 
one,  whose  approbation  of  any  thing  of  mine,  I  should  be  more 
desirous  to  obtain. 

This  house,  I  must  tell  you,  is,  at  present,  not  a  little  denatur- 
alized.    E is  at  Cheltenham.     It  became  clearly  expedient 

she  should  go ;  and  Providence  favored  her  going,  by  particu- 
lar friends  being  there  to  take  charge  of  her.  On  her  way,  that 
is,  afler  arriving  at  Bristol,  (in  the  steam  packet),  she  went,  on 
the  day  of  her  landing,  which  happened  to  be  Saturday,  to  Barley- 
wood  ;  where  she  spent  Sunday,  and,  after  all  she  had  been 
hearing  from  her  aunt  and  me,  was  not  disappointed.  The  ac- 
counts received  from  her,  since  she  arrived  at  Cheltenham,  are 
most  encouraging  and  comfortable. 
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I  need  not  assure  you  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L         desire  to  be 
most  aflfectionately  remembered  to  you,  or  that  I  am 
I  our  ever  fiutfaful  and  cordial  Friend, 

Alex.  Knojl. 


LETTER  CXC. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Saint  Patrick's  Dar,  Maich  17.  ISM. 
41  Curzon  Street,  London. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  CANNOT  let  your  birth-day  pass,  without  putting  in  a  remem- 
brance of  one,  who  trusts  that  he  will  never  cease,  here  or  here- 
after, to  feel  cause  of  gratitude  to  Divine  providence  for  that 
day.     Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  met  many  anxiously  kind 

inquiries  for  you,  and  the  circle  at  B .     Sir  R.   I ,  Sir 

T.  A ,   Lady  O.  S ,  Lady  B ,    R.  G ,  Mr. 

B ^,  &c.     Our  friends  the  B-- — s,  and  also  our   Clifton 

friends,  the  W s,  were  particular  in  their  questions :  I  should 

not  omit  Mr,  Z.  M . 

As  you  have  seen  from  the  papers,  our  legislative,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  have  been  almost  a  dead  letter ;  but  one  divi- 
sion yet.  In  the  Commons,  more  to  do,  but  little  debating.  In 
fact,  the  improved  state  of  the  country,  in  finances,  and  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  &c.,  have  put  all  parties  into  such  excel- 
lent good  humor,  that  there  is  scarce  a  jarring  note ;  and  min- 
istry and  opposition  have  come  to  such  an  understanding,  that, 
by  private  communications,  many  an  angry  debate  is  prevented. 

Many  matters  press  on  me  just  now,  which  prevent  a  longer 
letter.  If  your  eyes,  as  I  trust  ihey  will,  admit  of  your  writing 
me  ever  so  few  lines,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  again  to  see  your  hand- 
writing.    Can  I  execute  any  commission,  literary  or  otherwise, 

for  you  or  Mrs.  L ?     If  so,  I  pray  command  me  freely. 

Wim  most  affectionate  regards  to  all  at  B . 

I  am,  my  dear  fnend, 
Most  truly  and  entirely  yours, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  168. 
To  the  Lord  Biahop  of  lAmtrick, 

Dawwm  Street,  March,  1824. 

Mr  DEAR  Friknd, 
Mt  eye  is  at  present  in  a  weaker  condition  than  usual ;  I  sup- 
pose from  the  sharp  winds  now  prevailing.  But  as  I  can  writCy 
though  with  no  great  S3nmnietr7, 1  cannot  loneer  delay  cordially 
to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  the  17&.  Your  remem- 
brance of  that  day,  was  as  gratefid  to  me,  as  the  depth  of  my  re- 
gard  for  you  could  make  it ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
no  one  on  this  earth  wishes  your  happiness,  here  and  hereafter, 
more  sincerely  than  I  do :  your  own  brother  not  excepted* 

I  had  come  to  DubUn  on  the  13th,  to  spend  some  time  with 
Miss  Fergusson :  and  I  mean  to  stay  until  after  Easter  Day. 
Just  when  I  was  leaving  B ,  Mr.  La  Touche  was  com- 
plaining, but  my  accounts  since  are  comfortable ;  and,  thou^ 
in  his  91st  year  from  the  23d  of  last  November,  he  is  in  woo> 
derful  good  health. 

Our  evenings  at  B ,  for  some  time  before  I  came  off, 

were  particularly  pleasant  It  had  struck  me  to  recommend  for 
Mr.  L.^s  amusement,  as  he  always  expects  reading  in  the  even- 
ing, that  Clarendon's  EQstory  of  the  Rebellion  should  be  read 
en  suite.  I  was  not  disappointed ;  Mr.  L.  became  interested  to 
my  fullest  expectation ;  and  no  old  lady  could  ever  have  longed 
more  for  her  evening  cards,  than  Mr.  L.  for  his  evening  resile 
from  Clarendon.  Mrs.  L.  was  generally  our  reader*  I  could  not 
assist ;  but  it  so  engaged  me,  that  I  thou^t  of  going  with  dou* 
ble  regret,  until  it  struck  me  diat  I  could  get  Michael  to  read  the 
same  to  roe,  from  the  point  at  which  the  last  reading  at  B 
ended.  He  has  done  so,  and  this  day  (March  26),  we  have 
passed  poor  Charles's  last  scene. 

Having  gone  so  far  through  it,  I  deliberately  say,  every  think- 
ing inhabitant  of  this  United  Kingdom  ought  to  read  Clarendon. 
It  is  the  most  interesting,  and  most  instructive  human  histoiy,  I 
ever  knew ;  and  I  am  certain  there  is  none  like  it  It  has  made 
me  a  more  inteUigent  Church-of-£ngland  man,  than  I  ever  was 
before.  It  could  not  make  a  more  cordial  one:  but  1  see, 
more  clearly  than  I  had  ever  yet  seen,  that  the  perfect  entabla- 
ture of  christian  faith  and  practice,  without  daubing  or  defile- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  without  defect  or  mutilation  on  the 
other,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  church  of  England. 

The  hand  of  Providence  seems,  in  this  history,  as  really 
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manifested,  as  that  of  miraculous  power  was  manifestedf  in  Ae 
hand  writing  on  the  wall,  at  Belshazzar'a  banquet  Our  reform- 
ed episcopacy  had  been  severely  taught  the  difference,  between 
itself  and  the  unreformed  church,  by  the  cruelties  under  Queen 
Mary.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  impress  the 
distinction,  between  our  episcopal  church,  and  unepiscopal  pro- 
testantism. And  never  was  end  more  completely  provided  for, 
than  in  that  train  of  events,  which  Clarendon  has  recorded. 

£very  advancing  stage  of  that  unexampled  progress,  move 
and  more  demonstrates,  the  irreconcilable  contrariety  of  the 
whole  anti-hierarchical  genus,  with  the  church  of  England ;  and 
that  the  innate  instinct  of  the  former,  is  to  bear  down  and  eztin- 
ffuish  the  latter.     And  most  impressivelv  are  we  taught,  what 
kind  of  religious  and  moral  institute,  such  reformers  would  sub- 
stitute in  its  room.     The  religious  principles  of  a  Brooke,  a 
Hampden,  or  a  Pym,  might  doubtless  have  kept  them  inwardly 
upright,  and  outwardly  blameless,  in  common  times ;  but  we  see 
that,  in  a  season  of  uncommon  temptation,  instead  c^  preserving 
them,  they  disposed  ihoee  men,  and  others  of  like  mind,  not 
only  to  engage  in  a  ruthless  party  war,  but  to  become  its  chief 
promoters  and  leaders.     Perhaps,  because  there  was  still  some 
ffood  in  those  heresiarchs,  they  were  taken  from  the  scene,  be- 
fore the  evolving  of  its  full-grown  horrors.     These,  however,  we 
see  acted  by  men,  not  less  ardent  formerly  in  puritanic  zeal,  and 
still  retaining,  in  show  and  exercise,  the  sdf-same  character. 
There  is  no  atrocious  act  of  blood,  to  which  they  do  not  coolly 
and  deliberately  proceed ;  and  with  n^ch  they  do  not  associate 
and   blend,  the  semblance  of  severe  and  energetic  devotion. 
Cromwell  embodies,  in  himself,  all  the  qualities  of  his  fellow  ac- 
tors in  that  revolting  tragedy  ;  and  going  on  wid)  him,  from  that 
letter  of  his,  in  the  sketch  of  his  history  in  the  Quarterly  review, 
until  the  colloquy  at  the  last,  between  him  and  Dr.  Goodwin, 
we  have  altc^ether  such  an  ezempUfication  of  fallacious  religion, 
as  I  suppose  never  was  equally  afforded,  in  this  world's  history. 
How  lamentable,  then,  would  it  be,  if  there  were  no  security 
for  passing  through  the  voyage  of  a  religious  life,  without  expo- 
sure to  those  ^  winds  of  doctine,'  and  <  sleights  of  men.'     But  do 
not  those  very  men  help  us,  to  discover,  and  to  estimate,  that 
very  security,  in  the  ecclesiastical  institution  which  they  were 
anxious  to  annihilate  t     Antipathies  are  seldom  wholly  fenciful : 
they  were  against  the  church  of  England,  because  the  church  of 
England  was  opposite,  in  its  very  nature,  to  all  those  propensi* 
ties,  which  they  wished  to  indulge.    It  laid  an  axe  to  the  root  of 
those  passions  and  habits,  which  their  sjrstem  gained  over,  and 
took  into  its  service.     Or,  by  a  juster  figure,  it  was  the  medium 
of  transfusing  such  a  dew  of  heaven,  into  the  depths  of  the  men- 
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ta)  soil,  as  to  make  it  fruitful  in  every  gentle  and  lovely  virtue, 
and  uncongenial  to  every  thing  ferocious  or  austere.  A  true 
Church'of-England  man,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  ally 
of  those  factious  demagogues.  It  was  an  impossibility  in  nature. 
And,  accordingly,  when,  after  Cromwell's  settlement  in  the  pro- 
tectorship, all  other  forms  were  tolerated,  the  episcopal  church 
received  no  indulgence. 

In  all  this,  therefore,  I  conceive,  we  of  the  church  of  England 
have  a  fund  of  valuable,  and  momentous  instruction.  We  are 
taught  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  distinctive  character  as  indi- 
viduals ;  and  w^  are  warned  not  to  admit  any  neutralizing  prin- 
ciples, however  fashionable,  or  popular,  they  may  once  more 
become. 

The  exact  parallel  of  those  unhappy  times,  can  hardlv  again 
recur  :  but  principles  too  near  akin  to  those,  out  of  which  those 
commotions  originated,  are  undoubtedly  once  more  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  from  their  wide  diffusion,  and  obvious  influence  on 
public  counsels,  may,  in  the  issue,  lead  to  consequences  very 
different,  from  what  such  men  as  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  would  wish  to  facilitate.  There  was,  in  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  those  former  troubles,  a  concurrence  of  secta- 
rians and  infidels,  in  making  war  on  the  church.  I  wish  there 
were  nothing  of  the  same  kind,  at  this  day.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  had  their  great  share,  in  embroiling  the  fray  then : 
the  part  they  are  now  permitted,  and  by  their  parliamentary  abet- 
tors encouraged  to  act,  allowing  for  circumstantial  difference,  id, 
in  spirit,  strangely  similar.  In  listening  to  Clarendon,  I  wondered 
at  the  sameness  of  disposition  and  temper  ;  while  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  present  power  of  doing  mischief,  bears  no 
shadow  of  comparison  with  that  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  I 
think  would  at  this  day  be  nothing,  if  Lord  Comwallis  and  Lord 
Castiereagh  had  not  been  thwarted,  in  their  plan  of  political 
amalgamation.  Providence  ordered  things  otherwise  ;  for  what 
ulterior  purposes,  time  will  show.  As  things  are,  they  would  of 
themselves  be  able  to  do  little  other  mischief,  than  what  we  have 
experienced  already  within  the  last  years  ;  but  that,  in  their  pre- 
sent factious  form  and  spirit,  they  should  have  access  to  Pariia- 
ment,  and  be  permitted  to  vent  their  malice'and  obloquy  through 
the  medium  of  a  petition,  and,  above  all,  have  in  that  assembly 
advocates  of  their  extravagant  claims,  implies  such  a  portentous, 
state  of  things,  as  to  add  sensibly  to  my  satisfaction,  in  being 
now  in  my  sixty-seventh  year,  and  in  having  no  peculiar  objects 
of  anxiety,  to  leave  behind  me  in  this  world. 

I  am  sure  all  things  will,  eventually,  serve  the  sublime  purposes 
of  divine  philanthropy :  but  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the  providen** 
tial  measures,  which,  arguing  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  may 
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imagine  likely  to  intervene.  I  therefore  almofit  tremble,  to  mark 
the  complying  spirit  of  our  statesmen ;  as  I  fear«  however  sin- 
cerely (bey  may  wish  to  fix  a  ne  plus  ultra,  they  will,  at  every 
firesh  conciliatory,  or  rather  compromising  step,  find  it  less  prac- 
ticable,  and  even  less  rationally  maintainable.  In  short,  I  am  not 
without  fear,  that  the  church  of  Ireland  will  eventually  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  the  preservation  of  what  will  be  considered  central  integ- 
rity. But  sure  I  am,  that,  if  (he  one  church  goes,  the  other  will 
soon  follow ;  and  what  the  political  constitution  will  then  be- 
come, I  only  wish  they  might  now  have  the  prudence,  and  the 
sagacity,  to  make  a  matter  of  grave  consideration. 

I  have  given  you  enough  ofsuch  thoughts.  Ton  kindly  ofier 
to  do  any  thing  for  me.  I  am  so  thrown  out  of  all  literary  con- 
cerns, by  my  weak  eye,  that  I  do  not  now  think  of  any  purchase 
of  bookiB.  But  there  is  one  matter  about  which  I  am  still  so- 
licitous, namely.  Dr.  Townson's  manuscript  sermons.  If  all 
thought  of  publishing  them  is  given  up,  the  manuscripts  will  of 
course  not  be  much  valued.  Perhaps,  therefore,  an  ofier  to  pur- 
chase them  might  not  be  rejected.  I  could  wiBh  you  to  find  out 
firom  Rivington,  with  the  caution  which  I  know  I  need  not  bid 
you  use,  whether  such  an  overture  would  be  listened  to^  Arch- 
deacon Churton,  if  still  living,  might  prefer  receiving  a  sum  of 
money,  which  he  might  give  to  any  public  purpose,  to  letting 
those  papers  become  food  for  the  worms. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  my  several  friends,  for  their  kind  re- 
membrance of  me ;  and  I  request  that,  when  you  next  see  Mr. 
Haviland  Buike,  you  win  convey  to  him  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  print  of  his  never-to-be-forgotten  uncle,  which 
he  was  so  good  as  to  send. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  contributed  something  to  the  success 

of  Mr.  D 's  efibrts  to  be  ordained  in  England.     Amongst 

all  the  Methodist  preachers,  I  never  knew,  except  one,  ao  sm- 
cere  a  church-of-England-man  as  his  father:    and  when  the 

young  man  was  mtroduced  to  me  by  Mr.  E ,  I  thought  that, 

with  very  fair  intellect,  he  had  a  settledness  and  solidity,  not 
very  usual  amongst  his  Hibernian  contemporaries. 

Major  W was  with  me  this  day,  and  spoke  in  the  high* 

est  and  strongest  terms  of  your  advocacy  for  his  brother.  As 
to  the  thing  itself  as  it  appeared  in  die  papers,  he  thought  you 
could  not  have  made  a  better  beginning.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cordially  wish  you  to  do  your  part  well,  in  every  possible  con- 
juncture ;  I  wish  you  could  do  good ;  but  that  does  not  depend 
on  your  acting,  however  competent  it  may  be.  I  felt  sincere 
pleasure,  however,  in  hearing  Major  W.'s  opinion ;  who,  of 
course,  read  the  report  of  what  you  said,  with  closer  attention, 
than  was  likely  to  be  felt  by  any  other  person ;  for himself 
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could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  point  like  the  Major.     Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  aflfectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXCL 

To  Jl.  Knox,  E$q. 

Friday,  June  11.  1824. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
This  is  the  first  breathing-time  I  have  had  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  seize  it  to  say  one  word.  It  was  neither  any  coldness  of  re- 
gard, nor  any  want  of  value  for  the  most  interesting  matter  of 
your  letter,  which  prevented  my  writing.  The  simple  truth  is, 
I  have  been  so  busied,  as  not  to  have  had  an  hour's  comforta- 
ble leisure,  to  write  as  I  could  wish  to  write  to  you.  Now  I 
am  little  at  leisure :  this  is  Friday  Ih.  35m.  ▲.  m.  On  Sun- 
day, I  am  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  for  Sir  T.  A ,  at  Mit- 

cham  ;  and  of  that  sermon,  only  the  exordium  is  yet  composed. 
To  work,  then,  I  must  immediately  address  myself;  but  I  wish 
first  to  communicate  with  you  ever  so  shortly.  Last  night  I 
spoke  upwards  of  three  hours  on  the  Tithe  Bill ;  rather,  in  gen- 
eral defence  of  our  Irish  church  establishment  How  I  have 
succeeded,  I  truly  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  had  from  Lord 

H a  ministerial  call,  to  publish  the  speech  as  a  pamphlet. 

This  I  mean  to  do.  Tour  commission  I  have  not  neglected ; 
as  to  procuring  the  sermons  by  purchase,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  had  conversation  on  the  subject  with  a 
particular  friend  of  Archdeacon  Churton,  and  have  hopes  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  Archdeacon  himself.  Now  I 
must  have  done :  not  without  requesting  my  kindest  remem- 
brances and  regards  to  all  my  good  friends  at  B.  Ever,  my 
dear  firiend. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  169. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Bellevoe,  Jane  14.  1824. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CANNOT  delay  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  let- 
ter. My  eye  is  still  in  bad  working  order ;  and  that,  if  nothing 
else,  will  secure  you  from  an  over-occupying  reply.  I  assure 
you  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading, 
the  strangely  forlorn  cause  of  the  Irish  reformed  church  ;  and  il 
greatly  adds  to  my  pleasure,  that  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a 
permanent  and  correct  form,  to  what  cannot  have  been  ade- 
quately reported ;  and,  even  in  that  imperfect  shape,  would  draw 
but  the  attention  of  a  day. 

Judge  Jebb,  who,  you  know,  is  in  this  neighborhood,  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  a  note  this  morning,  telling  me  of  your  hav- 
ing spoken,  and  inclosing  the  Morning  Chronicle.  I  had  al- 
ready had  your  speech  in  &e  Courier,  which  I  ordered  a  month 
ago,  for  the  sake  of  the  most  correct  parliamentary  intelligence. 
The  part  which  contained  your  speech,  was  read  at  the  break- 
fast table  by  Mrs.  L.,  and  finished  by  E. ;  and  you  may  believe 
that  there  was  no  want,  either  of  attention,  or  interest.  I  fear, 
however,  you  have  found  little  more  justice  done  you  in  the 
Courier,  than  in  the  Chronicle.  E.'s  report  to  me  is,  that  the 
latter  is  as  full  as  the  former.  On  a  supposition  it  might  be 
otherwise,  I  sent  my  Courier  to  Judge  Jebb,  in  return  for  his 
Morning  Chronicle.  But  I  found,  as  I  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  added,  to  what  he  had  already.  I  am  much  obliged  to  jou, 
for  your  inquiry  respecting  Townson's  remains.  Should  you 
meet  Archdeacon  Churton,  I  could  wish  you,  as  far  as  proprie- 
ty may  admit,  to  find  out,  whether  those  sermons  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  second  vdume  of  Townson's  works,  required 
much  from  theu*  editor,  to  fit  them  for  publication.  I  am  aware 
how  delicate  such  ground  is ;  and  I  should  be  far  from  wishing 
you  to  utter  a  word,  in  which  you  should  not  feel  yourself  per- 
fectly at  your  ease.  But  if  you  find  an  opening  for  properlj 
learning,  whether  those  sermons  are  eiven  simply  as  they 
were  left,  or  whether  the  Archdeacon  felt  it  ri{^t  to  give  them 
those  finishings,  which  he  midit  honestly  suppose  the  au- 
thor himself  would  have  done,  it  living, . .  information  on  this 
head  (obtained  as  I  alone  wish  it  to  be  obtained)  would  be  to  me 
a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  were  it  to  verify  what  I 
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have  thought  probable,  it  would  as  much  remain  (as  a  ftct)  ia 
my  own  bosom,  as  if  I  had  never  heard  a  tittle  on  the  subject 

I  may  assure  you,  without  going  down  stairs  for  their  author- 
ity, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  take  a  pleasure  in  your  hind  remem- 
brance of  them  ;  and  I  may  safely  add,  that  you  have  not  any 
where  more  sincere  friends,  than  those  under  this  roof.  I  am, 
my  dear  friend. 

Ever  yours,  most  faithfully  and  cordially, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXCII. 
To  A.  KnoXf  Esq. 

GuUsborough,  NorthamptoDshira,  July  tl.  1824. 

My  dsae  Friend, 
By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  it  happened,  that,  on  the  very 
day  I  received  your  last  letter  (you  doubtless  remember  the  com- 
mission there  given),  I  met  at  dinner,  and  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Archdeacon  Churton.  I  did  not  fail  to  put  your  question  ;  and 
ascertained,  that  he  published  the  three  sermons  of  Dr.  Town- 
son,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  precisely  from  the 
original  MSS. ;  taking  no  liberty  whatsoever,  except  the  rare 
introduction  of  connective  particles,  *ands'  and  'huts',  &c. 
Archdeacon  Churton  is  a  fine,  ingenuous,  and  remarkably  clas- 
sical old  man,  full  of  heart,  and  quite  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
his  old  benefactor.  I  put  strongly  to  him,  the  desirableness  of 
publishing  some  more  of  Dr.  T.'s  sermons.  On  this  subject  he 
had  a  scruple  ;  not  that  Dr.  T.  had  positively  forbidden  the  pub- 
lication, but  he  had  stated  to  Archdeacon  C.  his  opinion,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  printed.  Our  interview  was  altogether 
agreeable ;  and,  as  to  die  main  point,  not  unsatisfactory ;  for  he 
promised  me  to  give  the  matter  the  best  consideration  in  his 
power. 

Some  little  time  afler  this  meeting,  I  had  a  very  kind  letter 
from  the  Archdeacon,  inviting  me  to  Uis  parsonage,  at  Middle- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  containing  one  passage,  which,  as 
I  think  it  will  interest  you,  I  must  transcribe : — 

'  On  coming  home  from  London  last  night,  I  turned  to  three 
or  four  sermons  of  the  ever  dear  Dr.  Townson,  which  I  have 
near  at  hand  ;  and  I  have  up-stairs  two  similar  treasures  of  his 
sermons,  perhaps  fifly  or  sixty  more.  I  shall  take  into  serious 
consideration  your  Lordship's  very  kind  and  pressing  solicitation 
to  print  some  of  these ;  but  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  in  point 
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of  conscience,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Two  or  three  dear 
friends,  most  esteemed  by  the  deceased,  are  now,  alas !  (it  is 
harmless  to  say  so,  for  ihU  world's  sake,)  with  him  in  Paradise ! 
The  miaccountabty  cold  reception  of  ^e  author's  published 
worics,  is  another  difficulty ;  idiether  Mr.  Rivington,  with  odber 
immense  concerns,  partictuarly  that  of  the  Society  for  promotiqg 
Christian  Knowledge  (enough  to  occupy  half  a  score),  is  not  a 
very  active  publisher,  or  whether  a  rapid  succession  of  two  or 
three  young  divinity  professors  at  Oxford,  men  since  risen,  and 
*not  knowing  Joseph',  or  for  some  other  reason,  prejudiced 
against  him ;  whether  either,  or  both  these  causes,  or  others, 
may  have  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  works  in  question,  par- 
ticularly among  theological  students,  the  fact  is  too  certain ;  and 
most  deeply  to  be  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  genuine  criticism, 
and  sound  theology.  Partial  to  the  memoiy  and  &me  of  my 
most  dear  friend  and  bene&ctor,  I  may,  and  ought  to  be  ;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  I  risk  nothing  in  sajring,  *  Ille  se  profecisse  sciai 
cui  Townson  valde  placebit'  On  rc^ng  what  I  have  thus  hr 
written, .  •  a  young  prattler,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  room, 
and  the  stupor  of  my  London  cold  not  yet  diaken  off,  • .  I  see 
I  have  not  mentioned  what  I  was  meaning  to  say,  that  I  shall  be 
truly  glad  to  put  a  MS.  (that  is,  some  of  the  sermons,  as'  speci- 
mens of  the  rest),  of  dear  Dr.  Townson's,  into  your  hands  for 
an  hour ;  and  to  advise  with  your  Lordship  de  summa  renim,  to 
print  or  not  to  print,  when  it  may  consist  with  your  movements, 
to  favor  me  with  a  call.' 

You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  slight  such  an  invitation ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  Saturday  evening  last,  I  found  myself  welcomed 
at  Middleton  parsonage,  by  the  good  Archdeacon  ;  and  passed 
with  him  the  entire  of  Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday.  The 
days  went  by  most  happily,  for  the  host  is  unaffectedly  good, 
and  overflowing  with  kindness  :  his  family,  just  ^du&t  the  &miy 
of  a  good  and  pious  pastor  ought  to  be :  two  of  hb  sons,  fel- 
lows of  Oxford,  are  with  him  ;  one  of  whom  has  just  carried 
off  an  universi^  prize.  Much  time  was  given  to  tiie  MSS.  of 
Dr.  Townson  ;  and  I  went  away  witii  much  regret  The  eood 
old  man  wept  audibly,  at  our  parting;  and  I  own  myself  not 
able,  at  such  times,  to  command  my  feelings. 
.  Now,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  Archdeacon  has  as  good  as 
promised  to  publish  a  volume  of  Dr.  Townson's  sermons ;  and 
has  actually  entrusted  me  with  eighty-six  of  them,  (some  dupli- 
cates) that  I  may  mark  out  such  S[  titiem,  as  I  should  think  it 
most  desirable  to  have  in  print.  They  are,  however  (unless  the 
leave  of  retention  can  foe  renewed),  to  be  returned  before  I 
leave  England.  Several  that  I  have  read,  are  beautiful ;  some 
a  litUe  interior ;  but  touches,  every  now  and  then,  in  TownB<m's 
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best  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  a  most  valuable  volume  may  be 
selected. 

I  am  here  at  the  house  of  a  very  amiable  high-churchman, 
Mr.  S— ! — .  To-morrow  we  depart,  to  reach  Mr.  Stock  at 
Henbury,  by  a  circuitous  route,  embracing  Rugby,  Coventry, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford,  Worcester,  ^oucester,  &c. 
A  letter  would  find  or  follow  me,  directed  to  me  at  Henbury, 
Bristol.  We.  shall  see  the  Harfords,  Hannah  More,  and  other 
of  your  friends.  I  am  to  visit  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
and,  before  my  return  to  Ireland,  Lord  and  Lady  D         ,  at 

K .     you  know  did  good  service,  in  the  late  session,  to 

our  poor  persecuted  church.  He  intends  to  build,  forthwith,  on 
his  grancUather's  Irish  estate  ;  and  to  reside  a  considerable  part 
of  each  year  in  Ireland. 

Now  I  am  summoned  to  see  Mr.  S.'s  church.     My  most  nf- 

fectionate  regards  to  all  at  B . 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Limseick. 


LETTER  170. 
To  ike  Bishop  of  Limerick, 

Bellerue,  D«lgaiiny,  Jolj  S6.  1814. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  HASTEN  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  finding  you, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  interested  I  am,  by  your  most  accep- 
table communication.  I  am  truly  gratified  by  having  served, 
vice  cotb,  to  sharpen  the  interest,  which  you  would  at  any  rate 
have  felt,  in  the  exceHent  biographer  and  friend  of  Dr.  Town« 
son.  As  to  my  matter  of  inqmry,  the  assurance  you  have  re- 
ceived would,  at  once,  be  conclusive.  But,  though  I  had  some 
wish  for  another  kind  ^ef  answer*  I  was  not  unprepared  for  that 
which  the  Archdeacon  has  given :  inasmuch  as  an  inconsisten- 
cy of  Uio  Tory  same  kind,  between  what  flowed  from  feeling, 
and  what  proceeded  from  afler-thou^t,  is  to  be  found  in  tro 
sermon  preached  in  Chester,  at  BishopTorteus's  visitation,  which 
was  published  by  himself. 

I  am  very  much  delighted,  vrith  your  account  of  what  has  fol- 
lowed firom  your  meeting;  and  I  can  well  conceive  how  cheec- 
ing  it  was  to  the  good  old  man,  to  receive  so  unexpected,  and, 
as  it  would  surely  be  to  him,  so  gratifying  a  testimony,  to  worth, 
which  he  himself  so  deeply  felt,  and  which  no  doubt  he  has  long 
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been  «rieTiDg,  that  others  did  not  feel  wrth  him.  I  earnestf y 
hope  he  will  be  induced  to  give  up  his  scruple,  to  considerations, 
to  which,  his  judgment  must  tell  him,  Townson  hmiself  wou  d 
have  yielded-  He  must  feel  that  there  is  somethmg  not  a  little 
singular,  in  your  application  to  him  on  die  subject ;  and  that,  to 
rewt  such  a  caB,  would  be  almost  to  overlook  a  providential 

"Vhether'the  Archdeacon  may  have  light  enough  to  explain  the 
cold  reception,  of  which  he  so  justly  compl^s,  I  do  not  know ; 
I  should  rather  suppose  he  has  not  But,  in  pomt  of  fact,  no- 
thine  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  he  had  too  much  "jtenonty 
for  one  parhr,  and  too  Uttle  doctrine  for  the  othen  What  has 
miide  him,  m  this  day  of  exterior  bustle  and  contest,  be  neglect- 
ed,  is  in  truth  that,  which  makes  it  desirable  he  should  live  for 
better  times ;  that  he  should  have  escaped  the  infection  of  ^t 
you  justly  term  traditional  dogma,  was  not  to  be  expected.  But 
he  astonishingly,  for  his  day,  discovered  and  imbibed  that  high 
principle,  in  which  true  Christianity,  as  well  as  true  moral 
philosophy  centers,  and  is  perfected:  *  Blessed  are  the  pure 
m  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'  He  manifests  his  discern- 
ment,  in  this  happy  respect,  on  many  occasions ;  but  never  more 
beautifully  or  solidly,  than  in  what  he  remarks  concemmg  the 
peculiar  character  of  St  John.  Though  you  cannot  but  recol- 
lect, .  .  having  it  at  hand,  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  it,  as  it  so 
admirably  bespeaks  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

*  St.  John  entered  into  the  family  of  Christ,  while  his  youth 
was  unspotted  from  the  world;  and  being  led  ontostiU  higher 
degrees  of  purity  and  holiness,  under  the  blessed  influence  of 
his  Lord,  who  loved  and  honored  him  with  his  intimacy,  he  was 
of  a  mind  aptly  qualified  to  apprehend,  the  higher  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For,  if  the  pure  in  heart  have  a  prom* 
ise,  as  of  a  congenial  reward,  that  they  shall  hereafter  see  God, 
we  may  believe,  that,  in  such  measure  as  their  hearts  are  pure, 
they  will  have  a  capacity,  for  some  anticipation  of  this  blessed 
vision  here  on  earth.' 

I  must  now  thank  you  for  sendmg  me  your  speech ;  and  I 

must  in  justice  do  the  same  thing  for  Mrs.  L ,  who  entered 

into  the  spirit,  and  felt  the  importance  of  it,  little  less  than  my- 
self. Little  less  I  say,  not  because  she  felt  its  force  less;  bat 
because  she  could  not  have  been  previously  impressed,  as  I 
was,  with  the  extreme  necessity  for  such  a  manifesto.  The  sub- 
ject was  continually  before  me  ;  and  I  saw  not  how  the  multifa- 
rious falsehoods,  which  were  gaining  more  and  more  the  blind 
acquiescence  of  even  well-meaning  persons,  were  to  be  com- 
petently met  and  refuted.  It  was  lamentably  obvious,  that  too 
many  did  not  care,  and  none  tjioroughly  knew,  any  thing  about 
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the  matter.  This  desideratum^  your  speech  has  supplied; 
and  if  the  clergy  and  friends  of  our  Irish  branch  of  the  An|^N 
can  church,  do  not  feel  themselves  more  obUged  to  you,  than  to 
any  other  individual  for  the  last  hundred  years,  I  can  only  say, 
they  see  the  business  with  eyes  differing  from  mine. 

The  Judge  has  paid  us  two  morning  visits  ;  he  said  he  could 
not  till  afler  circuit  do  more.     He  came  a  second  tinCie,  that 

Miss  J might  see  the  place.     The  first  time,  was  just  after 

I  had  received  and  heard  read,  for  I  could  not  myself  read, 
your  speech ;  (by  the  way,  he  had  visited  us  once  before,  which 
I  had  forgotten.)  You  may  be  sure  there  was,  just  then,  no 
lack  of  matter  for  conversation ;  and  though  I  was  accustomed 
to  his  interested  manner  of  speaking  about  you,  I  had  a  pleas- 
urable feeUng  of  no  common  kind,  in  listening  to,  and  most  sin- 
cerely sanctioning  (as  far  as  in  me  lay)  his  expression  of  deep- 
toned  satisfaction.  '  Notus  in  fratrem  animi  patemi'  as  he  long 
had  been,  his  reaping  such  a  harvest  of  pleasure,  was  only  less 
pleasing  to  me  than  it  was  to  himself;  for  to  witness  it,  as  I  was 
prepared  for  doing,  was  next  to  feeling  it 

I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  at  Mr.  Stocks's ;  and  if  so, 
you  will  gratify  me  by  assuring  him,  that  he  is,  this  day,  as  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  as  if  only  one  year,  not  fifteen,  had  passed, 
since  I  was  experiencing  his  and  Mrs.  Stocfcs's  kindness  ;  and 
I  can  truly  add,  that,  when  I  happen  to  ask  myself,  shall  I  ever 
see  England  again  i  if  there  be  desire,  the  thought  of  seeing 
and  being  with  them  is  a  chief  (if  not  the  chieO  ingredient  in  it 
I  should  most  certainly  have  high  pleasure  in  again  seeing  Mrs. 
More,  if  only  one  could  hope  to  see  her  tolerably  fi'ee  from  suf- 
fering ;  which,  I  fear,  has  latterly  not  often  been  the  case.  I 
have  long  wished  to  write' to  her,  and  to  thank  her  for  a  most 

kind  and  interesting  letter,  written  to  me  after  K.  B had 

been  with  her,  about  this  time  (or  a  Uttle  earlier)  last  year.  But 
while,  for  some  time,  my  eye  was  a  hindrance,  now  that  I  can 
use  it  in  writing,  I  have  feared  that  ev^i  a  letter,  such  as  I  might 
write  (something  requiring  thought,  almost  always  canying  me 
away)  might  too  much  tax  her  strength.  I  hope  she  will  be 
able  to  see  you ;  and  I  beg  you  to  assure  her  of  my  unalter- 
able attachment,  and  most  grateful  affection.  When  you  see 
her,  your  report  of  her  will  he  a  gratifying  kindness  to  myself, 
and  to  all  her  friends  here,  than  whom  she  has  none  more  cor- 
dial. I  shall  be  determined,  as  to  writing  or  not  writing,  by 
what  you  tcU  me.  I  will  not  now  say  more  ;  for  fear  of  not  dis- 
patching my  letter  by  this  day's  post.  I  wish  and  pray,  that 
both  the  previdence  and  the  grace  of  God  may  preserve  and 
guide  you,  and  make  every  circumstance  of  your  life  contribute 
to  your  real  and  imperishable  good ;  that  *  in  all  time  of  your 
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tribulation,  and  in  aH  time  ef  your  weahh',  he  may  deliyer  and 
blesB  you,  so  as  that  you  may  be  useful  and  happy  here,  and,  in 
God's  good  time,  pass  joyfully  to  a  better  woiid. 

£Ter,  with  deep  and  constant  interest,  your  faithAil  and  af- 
fectionate friend, 

Alex.  Knox. 

LETTER  CXCIII. 
To  A.  Knox^  Esq. 

Palac«,  WeUa,  Aug.  C  18M. 
Mr   DEAR  FniElfD, 

I  HAVE  seen  Mrs.  H.  More.  On  Wednesday  last,  I  sat  at  least 
four  hours  with  her;  and  rejoice  to  say,  that  her  heakh  is 
far  better  than  I  could  have  expected ;  and  that  her  a^mts  were 
excellent  Her  eye  is  brilliant  and  expressive  as  ever ;  and 
the  vigor  and  vivacity  of  her  mind  are  in  full  exercise.  She 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you ;  and  you  need  not  be  un- 
der the  least  apprehension  that  a  letter  would  tax  her  strength. 

Her  afiection  for  you,  and  for  those  at  B ,  is  unabated ;  and 

she  spoke  with  much  pleasure  of  E.  B. ^'s  visit  here,  last 

year* 

We  passed  eij;ht  or  nine  days  with  the  excellent s :   of 

whom,  the  more  I  see,  the  more  deeply  I  regard  them.     They 

are  full  of  ui^retending  goodness.     Mrs. is  a  pattenr  o£ 

true  female  gentleness,  and  Mr. ,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  one 

of  the  strongest-minded  men  we  have.  They  both  have,  in 
perfection,  a  gentility  and  urbanity  of  spirit,  which  too  frequently 
are  but  mimicked  in  higher  life,  and  miserably  travestied  and  car 
ricatured  by  pretenders.  And  while  the  spirit  is  there,  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  form,  especially  after  nve  or  six  months  of 
London  life,  has  to  me  a  most  agreeable  freshness.  We  dined 
three  days  witib  the s,  still  making  Mr.  — 's  our  head- 
quarters.    They  are  kind  and  amiable,  and  were  full  of  earnest 

inquiiy  after  you,  and  the  family  of  B .     They,  too,  were 

hi^y  gratified  by  E 's  visit. 

The  tour  from  Northamptonshire  to  Henbuiy  was  deligfatftil ; 
including  RugW,  Coventry,  Eenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford, 
Worcester,  the  Malvern  hills,  Ross  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Wye 
from  Ross  to  Chepstow,  including  Tintem  Abbey,  and  so  across 
the  new  passage.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that*  in  such  a  tour, 
much  was  to  be  seen ;  and  it  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  weather  delightful  throughout,  and  the  tide  so  favorable. 
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that  the  Wye  was  brimful  aa  we  rowed  along ;  an  unspeakable 
advantage.  On  the  way  from  Mrs.  More's  to  this  place,  we  di- 
verged somewhat,  in  order  to  take  in  the  Chedder  clifis,  and  a 
curious  cavern  some  miles  hence.  Yesterday,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Bishop,  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury,  and 
ascended  the  high  tower,  on  which  the  last  abbot  was  hanged,  by 
that  cruel  and  rapacious  tyrant,  our  eighth  Henry.  By  the  by, 
it  is  strange  that  such  a  man  should  hold  so  fiivorable  a  place  as 
he  does,  in  popular  recollection.  I  suppose  his  blufihess  is  to 
the  taste  of  John  Bull. 

is  a  truly  amiable  man.     He  has  none  of  the  roughness, 

and  not  very  much  perhaps  of  the  strength  of  his  brother,  whom 
you  knew.     But  he  is  respectablv  informed,  has  fair  talents,  and 

a  most  conscientious  wish  to  do  his  duty.     In he  has  been 

active  and  energetic,  and  here  he  will  do  much  good,  succeed- 
ing to  a  field,  which,  under  his  predecessor,  and  under  those  who 
preceded  him,  was  much  neglected. 

The  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  the  episcopal  residence,  alto- 
gether present  the  most  desirable  retreat  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  kind  and  courteous  hospitality  of  the  present  own- 
er, makes  me  regret  that  I  must  depart  on  Monday.  To-mor- 
row I  am  to  preach ;  and  indeed,  on  eveiy  Sunday  since  leav- 
ing London,  I  have  been  on  the  same  duty.  I  hope,  at  Shrews- 
bury, to  have  a  glimpise  of  the  good  old  Mr.  Stedman ;   at 

K ,  to  pass  two  or  three  days,  with  Lord  and  Lady  D ; 

and,  if  time  allow,  to  see  Soutiiey,  the  Lakes,  and  Carlisle, 
where  I  believe  the  Bishop  is  to  receive  us.  I  am  gratified 
more  than  I  can  express,  at  your  approval  of  my  speech :  but 
you  may  be  unconsciously  partial.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  was  an 
honest  effort,  at  a  time  of  danger :  and  my  honest  heterodox 
cousin  used  to  say,  that  *  no  effort  is  lost.'  I  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  aphorism  ;  but  my  reliance  is  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  divine  Providence. 

It  gratifies  me  to  say,  that  the  best  and  most  thinking  church- 
men whom  I  meet,  think  I  have  been  useful,  not  ody  to  the 
Irish,  but  the  English  bishops  and  clergy.  There  is,  however, 
a  narrow  party,  who  think  odierwise,  and  this  cannot  be  helped. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  and  your  prayers ; 
I  pray  you  continue  them  on  my  behalf:  you  possess  mine  (un- 
worthy as  I  am)  in  return.     With  kmdest  remembrances  to  all 

Ever,  my  dear  friend. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  17L 
To  the  Bishop  jof  Limerick. 

Bellevue,  Delgumy,  Aug.  19.  1824. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAD  much  gratification  from  yours  of  the  6th,  and  I  would 
speedily  endeavor  to  write  to  Mrs.  H.  M.,  were  it  not  thai  I 
could  not  just  now  speak  comfortably  of  Mr.  L.'s  mtuation ;  but 
I  have  hope  that,  in  a  few  days,  be  may  get  over  his  present  in- 
disposition. I  have  had  little  opportunity  of  hearing  opinions  re- 
specting your  speech ;  but  I  can  quote  to  you  one  very  respecta- 
ble opinion,  that  of  Mr.  Peter  L.,  jun«,  whose  mind  is  plain, 
honest,  and  solidly  sensible.  He  has  read  it  with  attention,  and 
thinks  it  a  highly  valuable  document.  Mr.  R.,  who  was  G.'s 
curate  formerly,  called  here  on  Monday  last  (the  day  I  began 
this  letter),  with  Mr.  D.,  our  chaplain  at  the  Orphan  House, 
who  is  married  to  lU's  sister ;  and,  knowing  hixn  to  be  a  very 
sensible  man,  I  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  and  found  that  he,  too, 
was  strongly  impressed  with  its  utility  and  importance.  I  men- 
tion R.,  because  I  think  him  a  superior  person,  in  point  of  talent, 
to  all  the  other  Dublin  clergy,  the  Archbishop  alone  excepted  ; 
who,  by  the  way,  thinks  rather  highly  of  him.  It  was  he  who 
named  R.  as  the  most  promising  preacher,  for  our  last  chanty 
sermon. 

I  hope  Mr.  Stedman  will  beat  Shrewsbury  when  you  are  pass- 
ing, and  I  shall  direct  this  letter  to  his  care.  If  you  find  our 
old  friend,  I  will  beg  you  to  ask  a  favor  of  him  for  me ;  namely, 
the  loan  of  his  manuscript  book  of  Doddridge's  private  memorials. 
There  are  most  of  these  in  Orton's  Life  of  him ;  but  some  curious 
ones  were  kept  back :  one  of  these,  particularly,  I  am  desirous  to 
reperuse ;  namely,  his  record  of  an  intercourse  with  Count  Zin- 
zendorf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  good  Doddridge  was  won- 
derfully fascinated,  with  that  strange  man's  view  of  the  childish 
simplicity  of  our  Savior's  character  and  conversation.  He 
wished  to  show,  that  mean  and  grovelling  sentiments  and  ideas 
were  purposely  adopted,  in  order  to  make  the  gospel  the  means 
of  intellectual,  rather  than  of  moral  humiliation.  Poor  Dod- 
dridge, at  first,  thought  all  this  so  very  captivating,  that  it  would 
seem  he  had  almost  determined  to  be  one  of  the  Ilnitas  Fratrvm, 
What  stopped  the  progress  of  the  dehision,  I  do  not  remember. 
But  I  diink  such  a  fact,  so  authenticated,  well  worth  being  re- 
corded ;  as  it  shows,  that  the  most  upright,  and  best  cultivated 
mind,  when  devoted  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  resolved 
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to  admit  no  rule  of  judging,  but  its  own  conception  of  the  aacred 
text,  is  expoeed  to  inc^culable  misapprehension  and  error.  If 
my  good  old  friend  will  trust  me  wim  this  interesting  document, 
I  will  engage  to  j^eserve  and  return  it  with  the  most  exact  care ; 
and  to  make  no  use  of  it,  which  he  would  disapprove.  You 
will  bring  it,  if  he  gives  it 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend !  I  hope  it  will  not  now  be  long, 
before  you  are  in  this  neighborhood ;  as  I  suppose  the  judge 
will  have  returned  from  circuit,  before  your  arrival  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  you  will  not  proceed  to  Limerick  without  making  a 
visit,  however  short,  to  him  and  his  family ;  though  perhaps  you 
purpose  to  defer  it,  till  afler  your  visitation.  BeUeve  me 
Your  ever  affectionate  friend, 

Alkx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXCIV. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq, 

Knowslej,  LancMhire^  Aug.  SI.  1824. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  SNATCH  a  few  moments  to  write  a  few  lines. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  in  passing  through  Shrewsbu- 
ry, 1  saw  our  good  old  friend  Mr.  Stedman  in  good  health  and 
*  spirits,  though  manifestly  sinking  in  the  vale  of  years.     His  af* 
fections,  however,  are  unimpaired  ;  and  he  was  particular  in  his 
inquiries  for  you  and  Miss  Fergusson. 

Here  we  have  been,  since  Sua  day  week,  and  are  to  stay  till 
the  day  afler  to-morrow  (Monday).  I  was  prepared  to  meet 
every  Uiing  kind,  and  very  much  agreeable,  in  this  famOy  ;  but 
so  thoroughly  rational,  and  so  religious  a  life,  I  did  not  expect 
to  find.  Frankness,  una£fectedness,  and  thorough  good  nature, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  whole  connection ;  and  some  of 
them  are  very  intellectual.  In  many  respects  Lord  D.  reminds 
me  of  Mr.  P.  L.  T. ;  the  same  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the 
same  attention  to  the  least  want  or  wish  of  others.  Lady  D. 
is  really  a  very  superior  person ;  considerable  talents,  we  all 
knew  she  had.  But,  in  the  most  important  matters,  she  is  right- 
minded.  Reli^on  is  with  her  a  matter  of  deep  personal  con- 
cern ;  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  females  of  the  family.  Lord  D.  is 
the  priest  of  his  own  house ;  he  says  grace,  at  and  afler  dinner, 
in  a  full  fine  voice,  more  like  the  manner  in  which  our  good 
old  king  repeated  the  responses  at  Windsor,  than  any  thing  I 
haye  since  heard ;  and  every  morning  he  reads  prayers  to  his 
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household.  Those  which  he  uses  are  Bishop  Wilson's ;  I  sv^ 
pose  from  the  connection  which  subsisted,  between  that  good 
man,  and  the  D.  family,  as  lords  of  Mann.  Conversation  here 
is  cheerful,  animated,  and  often  serious  ;  but  quite  free  from  the 
cant  of  modem  evangelicism.  Every  evening  we  have  music ; 
almost  exclusively  sacred,  and  chiefly  Handel.  For  three  or 
four  evenings,  we  have  been  delighted  with  Lady  G.'s  perform 
mance  on  the  organ.  She  is  almost,  i£  not  altogether,  the  best 
organist  I  ever  heard.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  this  connec- 
tion aH  it  stands,  I  no  longer  wonder,  as  I  did  in  London,  at  the 

excellence  of  our  young  ecclesiastical  cliampi<Hi  ^.     He 

has  received  the  best  impressions  in  his  youth,  and  the  results 
are  but  beginninff  to  appear.  One  of  his  aunts  has  indulged 
me  with  a  sight  of  his  manuscript  poems  ;  and  some  of  them, 
written  so  early  in  life  as  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  show 
a  maturity  of  religious  and  moral  principle  that  would  deli^ 
you  ;  while  the  whole,  every  now  and  then,  abound  with  fla^ies 
of  true  genius.  The  family  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  he 
has  taken,  in  defending  the  Irish  church ;  and  are  evidently  de- 
sirous that,  in  his  visits  to  Ireland,  he  may  cultivate  an  intimacy 
with  me.  I  think  I  told  you  that,  on  his  return  from  America, 
he  intends  building  on  his  grand&ther's  estate,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  making  Ireland  his  chief  residence. 

Last  Sunday  we  passed  here,  as  Sunday  ought  to  be  passed ; 
and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure,  to  such  another  Sunday  to- 
morrow. We  attended  morning  and  afternoon  prayers,  in  a 
beautiful  parish  church ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  whole  femily 
joined  in  psalmody  in  the  music  gallery,  before  we  went  to  pray- 
ers in  the  domestic  chapel.  It  is  really  a  good  sign  of  the  times, 
to  find  great  aristocratic  families  living  in  this  manner. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  friend  Mr.  Cochran  the  bookseller 
(whose  catalogue,  by  the  bye,  I  hope  you  have  seen :  it  is  one 
of  the  best  published)  is  desirous  to  reprint  (with  your  permis- 
sion) '  Burnet's  Lives',  with  your '  Preface.'  Should  leave  be 
given,  he  will  have  it  printed  in  a  handsome  8vo.  volume,  on  su- 
perior paper,  with  a  good  type,  and  with  the  utmost  accuracy  he 
can.  He  would  also  be  particulariy  obliged,  by  permission  to 
insert  your  name  in  the  title-page. 

Monday  we  leave  this,  for  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  Lakes ;  but 
our  stay  there  must  be  short ;  and  we  ipust  hasten  homeward 
with  all  convenient  speed.  My  visitatioii  stands  for  September 
80.     Ever,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limbrick. 
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LETTER  172. 

To  tU  Bishop  of  Lknerick. 

S«pt.  U.  1824. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
The  judge  himself  put  your  note  into  mj  hand,  on  the  daj  of 
jour  going  to  Dublin.  1  confess  to  you  my  anxiety  had  been 
very  great,  to  have  your  decided  opinion  respecting  my  litUe 
tract*  ;  and  I  say  the  simplest  truth,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
estimate  which  you  make  of  it,  affords  me  inexpressible  pleasure. 
It  was  certainly  my  earnest  wish  to  do,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
you,  to  my  great  comfort,  tell  me  you  think  I  have  accomplished. 
but  till  you  told  me  so,  my  mind  was  by  nq  means  at  rest,  as  to 
the  judgment  which  I  had  a  right  to  look  for.  I  must  add  that, 
had  I  imagined  the  terms  best  fitted  to  satisfy  my  wishes,  I  could 
not  have  gone  beyond,  or  beside,  the  very  terms  you  have  used. 

I  do  not,  for  the  present,  intend  to  add  any  thing  ;  except  ano- 
ther paragraph  to  the  note,  respecting  the  Divine  omnipresence, 
adverting  to  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Sings,  viii.),  as  the  present 
paragraph  does  to  the  139th  Psalm.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  if  I 
had  completed  my  argument ;  and  had  nothing  further  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  evidence.  Had  your  suggestion  of  enlaiging  a 
former  note,  happened  to  come  at  a  different  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, I  dare  say  something  would  have  been  added  to  the  pre- 
sent short  quotation  from  the  revisers.  But  that  was  then  im- 
practicable ;  and  I  satisfy  myself  for  the  want  of  prudential 
guards,  in  that  and  other  instances,  by  the  consideration,  that  I 
must  appear  to  be  only  making  an  experiment,  within  a  private 
circle.  If  it  should  be  judged  expedient  to  come  really  before 
the  public,  there  may  be  a  fitness,  if  not  necessity,  that  some- 
thins  should  be  aaid,  both  to  introduce,  and  follow  up,  vfbaX  ia  al- 
reacfy  written. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  there  is  nothing  better  fitted  to 
introduce  more  just  views,  of  the  christian  religion  generally, 
and  of  our  own  form  of  it  in  particular,  than  a  correct,  and  weu- 
defined  notion  of  the  euchaiist ;  and  from  a  strange  combination 
of  causes,  this,  hitherto,  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
given.  Our  divines  have  often  said  good  and  useful  things ;  but 
have  hardly  ever  so  spoken,  as  to  prepare  communicants  for  ap- 
proaching the  sacrament,  '  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  under- 
standing also.'    They  talked  piously  about  it,  rather  than  clearly 

*  On  the  Eucharist. . .  Ed. 
VOL.  II.  42 
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explained  it ;  so  that  it  seeniB  to  me,  that  there  has  been  a 
nearer  resemblance,  in  even  the  devout  receiving  of  the  euchaiist 
amongst  us,  to  a  devout  hearing  of  mass  in  the  R.  C.  church, 
than  a  Protestant  would  be  willing  to  suspect  Perhaps  the 
providential  time,  for  more  accurate  apprehensions,  was  not  jet 
come.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that,  if  such  apprehensions 
can  be  given,  they  were  never  more  needed  Ihan  at  present. 

Frigidity  on  one  hand,  and  dogmatic  faith  on  the  other,  ace 
the  conspicuous  features  of  the  present  day.  What  kind  of  re- 
sult is  likely  to  grow,  eventually,  out  of  their  collision,  and 
(strange  to  say,)  in  some  sort,  combination,  it  would  be  hard  to 
ascertain,  and  it  is  awful  to  conjecture.  To  combat  either,  in 
detail,  seems  hopeless.  To  reason  closely  and  consecutively, 
is  not,  at  this  day,  a  prevalent  habit.  But  if  an  undermining 
principle  could  be  found,  which,  from  its  obvious  truth  and  con- 
sistency, would,  as  it  were,  force  admission  ;  and  which,  when 
admitted,  would  imply  a  necessary  rejecticMi,  both  of  the  one 
misconception  and  the  other ;  a  theological  and  moral  corrective 
mi^t  be  hoped  for,  which  would  open  a  brighter  dawn  on  the 
christian  world. 

Such  a  principle,  I  think  I  see,  in  a  just  view  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  This  sacred  ordinance,  contemplated  in 
the  light  of  our  blessed  Lord's  institution,  and  St  Paul^  inter- 
pretation, implies  an  interiority,  so  divine,  so  simple,  and  so  in- 
dependent of,  and  superior  to,  all  doctrinal  dogma,  as  to  evince 
an  experimental  depth  in  Christianity,  as  much  beyond  the  semi- 
Bocinian  conceptions  of  the  one  party,  as  it  is  uncongenial  witfi 
the  low  forensic  theories  of  the  other.  And  if,  as  you  appear  to 
have  reason  for  thinking,  there  is  a  class  arising,  which  dSiscovers 
a  growing  relish  for  a  ptirer  and  more  solid  piety,  to  what  point 
could  such  a  class  be  more  hopefully  directed,  than  to  an  ade- 
quate estimation  and  use  of  the  holy  sacrament,  as  ihut  divine 
provision,  through  which,  without  the  disturbing,  or  diluting  in- 
termediation of  frail  man,  they  may  obtain  from  God  himself, 
parity  and  peace  here,  and  the  fullest  preparation  for  happiness 
hereafter? 
«  «  «  «  *  »  « 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Kkox. 
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LETTER  CXCV. 
To  A.  Knox,  EBq. 

Palace,  Lomerick,  Dec.  S9.  1884. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
You  probably  are  aware  of  a  passage  in  tbe  *  Concio  ad  Cl^rum' 
of  Joseph  Mede,  *  De  sanctuario  Dei,  seu  de  sanctitate  reiati- 
ya.'  Lest*  however,  you  should  not  have  adverted  to  it,  I  wish 
to  transcribe  it  for  you ;  because,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it 
is  much  to  the  purpose. 

*  Ubi  sunt  duo  aut  tres  (ait  servator)  congregati  in  nomine 
meo,  ibi  ego  sum  in  medio  illorum.  £t  verb,  quod  longb  maxi- 
mum est,  inefiabili  modo  adeaiy  in  mystico  panis  et  vini  Sacramen- 
to. Haud  enim  yerebor  dicere,  in  sacro-sanct&  eucharistiA  non 
mini]u9  peculiariter  et  visibiliter  nobis  adesse  Deum,  qukm  Moei 
in  ardenti  rubo ;  nee  teraplumauttabemaculum  Judaicum  magis 
Christicoipusprofigur^se,qttto  hunc  panem  nobis  exhibere.' 
Works,  v<d.  L  p.  609. 

In  writing  at  this  time,  I  cannot  but  express  for  you,  and  the 
friends  with  whom  yo\x  are,  every  good  wish  suggested  by  this 
blessed  season.  Since  I  left  town,  I  haye  not  been  at  any  time 
in  robust  health ;  but  neither  have  I  been  obliged  for  a  single 
day  to  keep  my  bed.  ,  My  books,  too,  are  b^inning  to  get 
about  me ;  and  I  hope  to  pass  a  tolerably  studious  winter.  I 
have  the  fullest  house  I  ever  bad  (excuse  the  baibarism  of  the 
last  clause),  my  brother  and  all  his  family,  with  the  eldest  of  my 
M*C.  nieces  ;  all  in  good  health,  and  good  spirit  They  are 
gone  out  to  a  little  concert,  or  my  brother  wouki  desire  his  kind 
remembrances.  — i—  ia  in  the  room  with  me,  and  begs  of  me 
to  give  his.     Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

ever  most  afiectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick.* 


LETTER  173. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limmek. 

DawKm  St.,  Jan.  5.  18S5. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
*****  * 

*****  * 

I  HAD  not  myself  met  that  remarkable  passage  in  Mede ;  but 
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a  few  weeks  ago,  J.  D.  L pointed  it  out  to  me.  Certain- 
ly, stronger  expressions  than  those  jou  quote,  could  not  be  em- 
ployed with  truth  or  fitness*  But  a  subsequent  expression  ap- 
pears obscure  to  me,  ^  de  sanctitate  enim  relative,  semper  lo- 
quor* ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  that,  though  it  be  most  true,  that  tiie 
outward  sign,  whether  the  ark,  or  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine, 
can  have,  in  tibemselves  abstractedly,  nothing  else  but  relatiTe 
sanctity,  more  than  relatire  sanctity  must  be  ascribed,  in  both 
cases,  ta4he  concrete ;  and  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  Mede's 
thinking  so,  were  it  not  for  the  word  *  semper*,  which  perhaps, 
or  rather  probably,  he  uses,  with  reference  to  the  main  body  of 
his  discourse ;  and  not  with  respect  to  the  great  sustaining  fact, 
which  itself  confers  the  relative  sanctity  contended  for,  on  wbat 
he  calls  the  eucharisteria  (which  is  at  least  the  chancel,  if  not 
die  whole  church).  On  looking  still  more  closely,  I  condade 
this  to  have  been  his  meanii^ 

Have  you  eyer  compared  me  three  fotms  of  giving  notice  of 
the  sacrament,  as  they  stand  in  the  first  prayer-book,  4he  sec- 
ond, and  what  we  now  have?  It  is  v^y  remarkable,  how  the 
second  reduces,  what  it  uncouthly  calls,  the  '  sacraments  of  his 
blessed  body  and  blood,'  into  a  mere  declaratory  sign.  Bat 
now  I  remember  diat  I  called  your  attention  to  this,  in  our  last 
conversations.  It  is  worth  obs^ving,  however,  that  the  plund- 
izir^  of  the  sacrament,  appears  also  in  Gnmmer's  language, 
when  disputing.  He  supposes  our  Savior  thus  to  ezplun  his 
own  institutioQ.  <  The  bread  and  wine  which  be  set-  b^bre 
your  eyes,  ate  only  declarations  of  me  ;  but  I  myself  am  the 
eternal  food*  mierefore,  whensoever,  at  this  table,  you  shall 
behold  the  sacraments,  have  not  regard  so  much  to  them,  as 
consider  ye  what  I  promise  to  you  by  them,  which  is,  myself  to 
be  meat  for  you  of  eternal  life.'  This  verbal  modification, 
therefore,  little  in  itself  as  it  might  have  i^ppeared,  was  wittir^y 
made,  to  serve  the  new  doctrine;  and  tbe  plural  term  seems  to 
have  remained,  until  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud.  In  two 
pravca^books  which  I  have,  one  of  1612,  the  other  of  1619, 1 
find  sacramenU  in  that  same  exhortation ;  in  another  of  1636, 
though  the  exhortation  is  the  same  in  other  respects,  the  plural 
term  is  discarded ;  as  it  is,  similarly,  in  the  Scottish  prayer- 
book  of  1637.  *^   ^ 

1  dare  say  you  have  read  the  article  in  the  last  Quarteriy  Re- 
view, on  the  lives  of  Newton  and  Scott  It  is  eyidendy  firom 
the  same  hand,  as  that  in  a  former  number,  on  the  late  publica- 
tion of  Cowper's  Letters.     The  spirit  of  both  compositions,  is 

very  like  that  of 's  tract  on  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  and 

I  conceiye  is  little  less  semi-deistica],  than  the  t^ology  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  in  the  last  century.    A  more  profane  expression,  short 
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of  gross  blasphemyy  than  that  in  the  former  article,  *  the  or- 
gasms of  theopathj/  could  scarcely  have  been  uttered ;  and 
though  the  terms  are  less  audacious  in  this  latter  article,  the 
doctrine  is  equally  revolting*  ^  Man  cannof,  we  are  told,  *  dis- 
tinffuish,  between  that  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  man, 
which  proceeds  from  human  principles  and  motives,  and  that 
which  flows  from  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit.'  That  he 
cannot  do  so  in  every  instance,^  much  less  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation, between  that  which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  divine, 
must  indeed  be  allowed ;  but  if  christian  virtue  contained  no 
evidence,  in  its  feelings,  or  in  its  fruits,  of  St  more  than  human 
source  auad  sustenance,  the  claim  of  christiani^  itself  to  our 
esteem  or  attention,  could  iiardly  be  supported :  since,  in  that 
case,  what  would  it  do  for  us,  to  engage  our  regard  ?  or  to  ac- 
count for  its  own  1(^  professions,  and  ponderous  arrangements  ? 
In  no  cimceivable  case,  could  it  be  more  fairly  asked 

*<tiDid  tutofent  iMoninor  dignom  hutcu?* 


^  A  belief  in  Providence,  beyond  that  ^neral  system,  by  which 
virtue  is  made  '  its  own  remrd,  and  vice  its  own  punishment', 
seems  the  second  object  of  this  writer's  contumety.  That 
there  should  be  rash  and  fanciful  conclusions,  respecting  divine 
agency,  in  matters  of  providence,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  ^race, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  human  weakness ;  and  it  u  the 
part  of  reli^ous  wisdom,  to  afibrd  to  intelligent  minds,  such 
rules  and  pnnciples,  as  may  guard  equally,  against  excess,  and 
defect,  ^ut  thus  to  confine  providence  to  mere  pre-adjustment, 
and  to  exclude  all  present  operation  (for  to  this,  I  conceive,  the 
reviewer's  doctrine  amounts)  is  to  undermine  natural,  not  less 
than  revealed  religion.  There  is  a  machinery  which  works  weU, 
but  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  mechanist,  than  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  excellent  clock,  which  never  goes  out  of  order,  has 
to  do  with  the  artist  from  whom  iie  purchased  it  I 

There  is  a  deplorable  consistency,  in  these  two  views,  of 
grace,  and  providence ;  and  the  spirit  which  conceived  and  pro- 
pounds them,  appears  portentously  to  resemble  that  of  die 
'  scoflers',  who  should  come  in  the  last  day,  and  say, '  where  is 
the  [Hx>mise  of  his  coining  ?  for,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion.' 

It  strikes  me  that  this  reviewer  is  the  same,  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  which  life,  by  the  way,  I 
hope  your  friend  will  one  day  be  inclined  to  revise.  ^  His  liberal, 
and  not  seldcMU  profound  remarks,  are  so  strangely  blended  with 
ridicule  and  levity,  as  to  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  very 
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great  inconsistencj.  He,  again  and  again,  intimates,  that  the 
histoiy,  both  of  Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  is  marked  with  a  mys- 
terious designation ;  and  yet  he  so  jumbles  together  their  ex- 
travagances and  their  better  principles,  as  to  give  no  aid  to  his 
reader,  in  malung  an  estimate  of  the  eventual  advantage  to  the 
interests  of  reUgion ;  though  he  himself  is  continually  admitting, 
thai  some  degree  of  advantage  must  be  allowed  to  iheir  labors. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  the  '  Liturgie'  of  Neufchatel,  which 
was  adopted  about  90  years  ago  ?  I  Iwve  been  surprised  ktely, 
in  looking  into  it,  at  the  great  use  which  was  made  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland  Utuigy :  they  did  not  dare  to  avow  the  imitation,  or 
rather,  in  many  instances,  the  transcription ;  and  where  we  Iraive 
responces,  they  put  oi/  into  the  mouth  of  the  minister  ;  as,  for 
instance,  *'  O  Seigneur,  fais  luire  sur  nous  ta  mis^ricorde,  et 
nous  accorde  ton  salut.  O  Seigneur,  conserve  le  roi,  et  nooa 
exauce  par  ta  grace,  lorsque  nous  t'invoquons.'  But  then,  they 
strongly  intimate,  in  the  preface,  that  this  monologous  form  was 
not  ^eir  own  choice,  as  they  expressly  praise  the  ancient  anti- 
phonal  method.  In  a  late  Christian  Observer,  the  personal  in- 
terest taken  in  our  Prayer-book,  in  Germany,  was  particulariy 
mentioned.  I  cannot  doubt,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  wiU  be 
accounted  the  richest  treasure,  next  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  * 
in  the  christian  church.  But  to  be  duly  valued  abroad,  it  must 
first  be  understood  at  home. 

Will  you  convey  my  sincerest  thanks  to  C.  F ^  for  both 

his  communications ;  and  assure  him  that,  by  a  continued  critiqae 
on  my  little  book,  he  will  at  all  events  greatly  oblige  me ;  and 
may  materially  serve  my  purpose,  should  I  see  reason  to  pub- 
lish it. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  174. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Lifoerick, 

BeUevue,  Delnanny,  Feb.  II.  1825. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 
*****  ♦ 

*****  * 

Being  not  a  little  puzzled,  widi  the  extract  which  Bishop  Heber 
gives,  in  his  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  from  a  tract  called  <  Chris- 
tian Consolations' ;  and  which  he  employs  as  a  set-off,  against 
Taylor's  high  views  of  spiritual  attainment,  1  determined  to  ex- 
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amine  (he  tract  itself;  and  am  perfectly  surprised  how  Bi- 
shop Heber  could  have  hesitated,  for  one  hour,  in  rejecting  it 
as  a  work  of  Taylor.  The  style  is  of  another  species ;  never 
flowing  into  exuberance  of  thought,  but  uniformly  cast  in  trim 
sentences,  not  unlike  those  of  Bishop  Hall ;  but  bearing  no  re- 
semblance to  that  free  and  glowing  diction,  which  is  very  well 
characterized,  in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  life.  But  the  still 
more  resistless  evidence  (if  that  be  possible)  is  found,  in  the 
difference  of  theology.  In  the  first  paragraph  are  these  words, 
'  Believe  that  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  yours  ;  and  then 
you  are  sure  that  none  can  perish,  whom  the  Father  hath  given 
to  him.'  Would  Taylor  thus  ground  christian  comfort,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  predestination  ?  But  the  question  is  decided,  by 
what  occurs  at  the  126th  page ;  which  i9  altogether  so  extraor- 
dinary in  itself,  as  well  as  so  opposite  to  Taylor's  doctrine,  that 
I  cannot  help  transcribing  the  passage. 

*  We  are  conceived  in  sin  ;  and  it  is  so  intimate  unto  us,  that 
we  have  no  promise  to  be  so  spiritualized  in  this  life,  that  we  shall 
not  often  trespass.  God  hath  concluded  all  in  sin,  all  in  unbe- 
lief, that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
fall  into  sin,  another  to  run  into  it ;  one  thing  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  passions  of  it,  another  to  covet  and  dcjaire  it ;  one  thing 
to  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  another  thing  to  abide  in  it  without 
repentance.  And  great  odds,  between  those  that  are  given  over 
to  please  themselves  in  filthiness,  and  between  them  that  labor 
and  desire  to  please  God ;  though  many  times  they  attain  not  to 
perfect  that  willingness.  The  scope  of  the  7th  chap,  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  I  apprehend  &e  mind  of  the  Apostle,  is  to  refresh  our 
guilty  consciences, .  .  that  a  regenerate  man  is  not  obnoxious  to 
condemnation,  though  his  flesh,  upon  some  temptations,  make 
him  the  servant  of  sin ;  because  still,  in  his  mind,  he  serves  the 
law  of  God.  And  I  am  confirmed  in  that  sense,  because,  with- 
out all  contradiction,  he  teacheth  the  like  doctrine.  The  flesh 
and  the  spirit  are  contrary  one  to  another,  so .  that  we  cannot  do 
the  thing  that  we  would.' 

I  have  written  this,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it  ;* 
but  you  will,  I  am  sure,  remember,  not  only  the  indignant  ener- 
gy, but  the  poignant  ridicule,  with  which  Taylor  assails  and  ex- 
poses this  veiy  mode  of  explaining  St  Paul,  in  his  seimon  preach- 
ed in  Christ's  Church,  on  Rom.  vii.  19. :  the  first  three  para- 
graphs of  which,  are  as  powerful  a  contradiction  of  the  above 
Sjssage,  as  if  they  had  been  written  for  the  purpose.  Bishop 
ebePs  strange  notion,  of  Taylor's  having  altered  his  opinions, 
is  also  confut^  by  internal  evidence  that  the  *  consolations'  were 
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written  in  the  time  of  the  interregnum,  whereas  this  tmrmon  has 
a  date,  not  to  be  disputed,  of  a  later  time. 
Adieu,  believe  me  ever 

Most  affectionately  youra, 

Albx«  Khox. 


LETTER  CXCVI. 

To  Jt.  Enoxy  Etq. 


Feb.  IS.  ins. 


My  dear  Frien»i 
I  HAVE  been  for  about  ten  days  confined  to  bed,  by  <me  of  my 
usual  attacks ;  which,  though  n<^  severe,  is  stubborn,  and  does  not 
permit  me  to  write  at  lengm.  It  pains  me  that  I  cannot  complj 
with  Mr.  — 's  widi.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  simply  tins : 
on  a  sober  view  of  the  mischief  occasioned  to  the  church  and 
Christianity,  by  a  system  of  jobbing  and  traffic  in  eccieaia8ti<»J 
matters,  which  had  unhappily  become  inveterate  in  this  country, 
I  felt  myself  obliged  to  cast  about  for  the  most  effectual  mode^ 
of  keeping  myself,  and  the  very  small  portion  of  patronage  en- 
tiusted  to  me,  pure :  and,  after  the  maturest  consideration,  I 
saw  no  other  way  than  one,  namely,  a  rule,  which  should  admit 
no  exception,  that  no  living  in  my  gift,  should  ever,  on  my  ac- 
count, be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  lay  patron,  any  bishop, 
or  of  the  government  itself.  With  tins  rule,  you  will  at  once 
perceive,  that  any  permission  of  an  exchange  into  this  diocese, 
would  be  inconsistent ;  I  have  indeed,  on  the  same  principle,  re* 
fused  to  allow  the  resignation  of  a  fatiier,  within  my  diocese,  in 
favor  of  his  son.  In  all  tUs,  I  have  counted  cost  I  knowfhe 
regulation  will  diminish,  not  increase,  my  patronage :  but  this  is 
qmte  a  secondary  consideration.  I  know  that  there  must,  occa- 
sionally, grow  out  of  it,  individual  hardships ;  and  that  p^haps, 
in  some  instances,  arrangements  beneficial  to  the  diocese  must 
be  foregone*  But  looking  at  the  matter,  on  the  great  scale,  I 
am  sure  the  benefits  must  greatiy  preponderate.  I  thus,  at  all 
events,  attain  tiie  moral  certainty,  that,  in  the  disposal  of  no 
benefice  in  my  gift,  can  there  be  tiie  least  jobbing ;  and  I  can- 
not convey  by  words,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  I  feeU 
in  having  a  fixed  prindple  to  guide  me,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  wei^  each  particular  case.  Indeed,  had  I  not  this  genml 
and  immutable  rule  to  put  forward,  I  should  abeady  have  been 
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involved  in  sore  perplexities :  were  I,  for  example,  to  admit  an  ex- 
change, in  itself  reasonable  and  ben^cial,  how  should  I  be  able 
to  resist  an  exchange,  that  might  imply  a  job  ?  Thi  thing  could 
not  be  done,  without  giving  mortal  offence.     The  whole  of  this 

you  cannot  tell  to  Mr. :  but  I  make  my  principle  generaUy 

known ;  and  have  no  objection  to  jour  stating  as  much  of  the 
substance  of  this  reply,  as  you  think  it  prudent  to  do. 
*  *  *  /  »  « 

I  rejoice  in  the  good  accounts  from  B  I  pray  remem- 

ber me  most  affectionately  to  all. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Limsrick. 

P.  S.    Writing  from  bed,  this  is  a  sad  scrawl ;  but  you  will 
excuse  it. 


LETTER  175. 
To  the  Bithop  of  Limerick. 

BeUeTu«,  Delgumj,  Feb.    26.  I8S6. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
*  *  *  «  ^ 

***** 
If  Mr.  Marriott's  letter  be  not  conclusive,  it  at  least  gives 
interesting  information.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  any  thing 
about  Bishop  Hacket.  But  I  suppose  there  are  other  femains 
of  his ;  and  that  his  theological  principles  are  on  record.  If  so, 
his  probable  claim  may  be  brou^t  to  certainty. 

At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  tract  was  not  written  by 
Taylor ;  and  I  wonder  at  the  inconsiderateness,  with  which  Bish- 
op Ueber  has  ascribed  it  to  him.  In  support  of  this  charge,  I  re- 
fer you,' '  in  the  first  place,  to  the  xciii.  page  of  the  Life.  In 
order  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  Taylor's  being  a  perfectionist, 
which  a  sublime  passage,  in  a  letter  just  inserted,  with  the  inter- 
est expressed  towards  certain  explicit  maintainors  of  perfection, 
in  two  former  letters  of  the  same  year  (pages  Ixxxv.  and  Ixxxviii.), 
might  appear  to  countenance,  Bishop  Heber  wishes  '  it  to  be 
remembered,  that  his  subsequent,  no  less  than  his  preceding 
writings,  bear  testimony  to  \ua  freedom  from  any  error  of  the 
kind.' 

That  the '  subsequent  writings',  are  those  same  *  consolations', 
is  very  plain ;  because  he  coi3d  mean  no  other.    But  you  may 

vox..  II.  43 
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obsenroy  that  he  repeatedly  intimates  the  laUnesB  of  that  tract 
He  mentions  it  after  what  were  known  to  be  the  latest  works 
(p.  czziv.)  •  He  proceeds  on  the  same  assumptiony  in  his  inmie- 
diate  remarks  on  it  (p.  clvii.)-     He  quotes  one  paswige,  as,  in 
all  essential  respects,  differing  from  the  language  which  he  would 
have  held,  when  he  wrote  the  *  Doctrine  df  Repentance';  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  he  introduces  another  extract,  vrith 
these  words  : .  .  <  The  notions  which  he  at  this  time  entertained, 
as  to  original  sin,  are  abo  worth  extracting.     He  is  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  which  oppose  us,  in  our  way  to  heaven ;  and 
what  he  now  says,  sufficiently  exculpates  him,   from  having 
imbibed  the  error  of  the  perfectionists/     Now,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  error  of  the  perfectionists,  I  mqst  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  this  defence* was  not  made  with  due  consideration. 
The  three  letters,  which  were  thought  to  expose  Taylor  to  that 
charge,  were  written  in  1659 ;  the  last  (which  describes  his  own 
exalted  feelings)  bearing  date  November  3.     To  what  time  then, 
we  may  ask,  md  Bishop  Heber  mean  to  assign  the  supposed  re- 
cantation ?  He  should  have  thought  of  this,  before  he  hazarded 
his  remariLs.     Was  it  after  the  3d  of  November,  1659,  that  a 
tract  could  be  written,  in  which  it  is  complained,  that  *  our  late 
reformers  have  excluded  the  solemn  melody  of  the  organ,  and 
the  raptures  of  warbling  and  sweet  voices,  out  of  cathedral 
quires.     They  (it  is  added)  that  miss  that  harmony,  can  best  tell, 
how  it  was  wont  to  raise  up  their  spirits  ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  car- 
ry it  out  of  them  to  the  quire  in  heaven'  ?  (page  124.)  .  .  Or 
would  it  have  been  asked,  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  *  O !  when  will  these  profane  days  come  to  an  end, 
that  we  may  again  so  orderly,  so  delightfully  appear,  before  the 
living  God'?  (p.  146.)     These  expressions  best  accord,  with 
the  darkest  time  of  the  interregnum ;  but  it  vras  morally  impos- 
sible they  should  have  been  uttered,  in  the  interval  between 
November  3d,  1659,  and  May  29th,  1660 ;  while  it  is  still  more 
inadmissible,  that,  in  this  short  space,  Taylor's  mind  should  have 
been  so  changed,  and  the  change  so  recorded.     These  were 
prima  facie  evidences  against  the  ^  subsequent'  writing  of  that 
tract,  which,  had  they  been  adverted  to,  must  have  precluded  the 
supposition.     How  bishop  Heber  could  have  read  the  tract  at- 
tentively (to  say  nothing  of  the  uniform  strain  of  Taylor's  ser- 
mons,  when  a  bishop),  and  overlooked  the  force  of  those  pas- 
sages, is  extraordinary. 

That  the  tract  itself  is,  in  its  way,  respectable,  and  certainly 
very  pious,  I  readily  allow ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  its  author  was 
devoted  to  the  Church  of  England.  But,  like  most  others  of  his 
day,  he  had  learned  his  theology  in  the  school  of  Geneva.  I 
think  we  may  infer  this,from  the  fiist  eight  lines  of  the  first  chap- 
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ter ;  and  eveiy  thing  that  follows,  whether  in  Bentiment  or  pHra^ 
ecology,  strengthens  the  persuasion.    His  mode  of  applying  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  is  perfectly  calvinistic ;  as  if  it  were  a  set- 
tled point,  that  9w:h  was  the  meaning ;  and  that  the  mental  un- 
easiness in  question  mi^t  be  safely  quieted,  by  the  simple  text« 
But  the  want  of  moral  tact,  which  belongs  to  that  system,  is  no 
less  apparent.     I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  immoral  at  heart. 
£very  thing,  as  4o  inUntianj  was  pure  and  upright.     But  had  the 
moral  delicacy  of  the  christian  religion  been  apprehended  as 
correctly,  as  in  itself,  according  to  the  author's  view,  it  was  em- 
braced sincerely,  he  would  not  have  replied  to  the  charge  made 
by  Zozimus,  against  Gonstantine,  and  the  religion  he  embraced, 
by  asking, .  .  '  Is  not  this  to  commend  the  emperor  and  his  reli- 
gion, under  the  form  of  a  dispraise'  ?  (p.  107.)     This  passage 
is  quoted  by  Bp.  Heber  (p.  clvii.),  as  interesting,  not  only  from 
its  own  merit,  but  (what  I  mentioned  before)  as  differing  from 
the  language  he  would  have  held,  when  he  wrote  the  Doctrine 
of  Repentance  I     He  adds  (you  can  now  I  think  judge  on  what 
grounds  !)  •  •  *  The  Christian  Consolations,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  one  of  Taylor's  last  compositions.'      I  think  I  have  said 
enough  on  this  last  point ;  but  why  such  a  passage  should  have 
been  selected  for  its  *  merit,'  I  cannot  conceive.     It  strikes  me, 
that,  if  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  could  be  shown  to  justify 
such  a  view  of  it,  its  most  malignant  enemies  would  account  it 
a  triumph.     Of  the  same  character  is  what  follows  (I  am  sure 
nothing  unfriendly  to  moral  principle  was  meant,  but,  if  I  do 
not  greatly  err,  it  is  virtually  antinomian).     *  Be  thankful,  and 
admire  the  mercies  of  our  Father  to  both,  for  nailing  our  great 
sins  to  the  cross  of  ^Christ,  and  for  acquitting  us  from  the  in- 
numerable fry  of  minim  sins,  those  of  daily  incursion ;  because, 
when  one  of  the  least  is  remitted,  all  are  remitted  together. 
Do  you  hope  comfortably,  that   some  faults  of  omission,  some 
idle  words,  some  garish  and  customary  fashion  of  pride,  are  re- 
mitted to  you  ?     With  the  same  affiance,  leaning  on  Christ,  you 
may  hope,  that  you  are  discharged  from  your  greatest  enormir 
ties.     For  all  unrighteousness  is  covered,  at  once,  to  them  with 
whom  God  is  well  pleased.     No  sin  is  forgiven,  to  him  that  is 
not  in  Christ ;  and  against  him  that  is  in  Christ,  there  is  no  con- 
demnation.' (p.  108.)     To  diis,  indeed  to  the  entire  prevalent 
theology  of  ^t  tract,  nothing  can  be  more  unlike,  I  might  say 
more  opposite,  than  the  sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  in- 
titled  '  Fides  Formata.'     And  if  Bishop  Heber  read  them  bptlf, 
how  he  could  suppose  them  to  come  from  the  same  pen,  and, 
above  all,  how  he  could  dream  of  the  life  of  Taylor  having  thus 
closed,  in  the  strangest  theological,  and  in  some  sort  moral  con- 
tradiction, I  can  ill  reconcile  with  the  talents  and  judgment, 
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manifested  so  variously  in  Bishop  Hebei's  work..  But  the  miiid 
is  too  geoerally  warped  by  its  wishes ;  and  it  would  se^n  to 
have  been  a  desired  object,  to  oiake  Taylor,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  detector  of  his  own  excessive  aspirations. 

1  request  you  to  assure  €.  F that  I  am  most  grateful  to 

him  for  what  he  sent  me ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  util- 
i^,  if  I  should  have  a  cause  to  avail  myself  of  it 

We  are  reading  in  the  evenings.  Prior's  Life  of  Burke ;  and 
are  interested  by  it  Tell  if  you  can,  when  you  next  write, 
who  Mr.  William  Bourke  was  ?  Whether  he  was  a  relation,  as 
well  as  fxiendt  we  are  not  told.     Believe  me,  most  cordially. 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CXCVU. 
To  A.  Knoxj  E$q. 

Limehck,  April  £7.  1815. 

Mt  dxar  Frixhd, 
Since  I  last  heard  from  you,  I  have  been  in  health  rather  ailing ; 
more  frequent  successions  than  usual  of  indispositioii,  but  lift- 
er ;  and  which,  though  they  often  and  long  confined  me  to  bed, 
have  not  left  me  at  all  weaker  in  body,  however  I  may  be  less 
vigorous  in  mind.  Even  as  to  the  latter,  however,  I  am  not  at 
all  indisposed  to  be  apprehensive  :  but  happen  what  may,  all 
is  in  the  best  hands.  Yesterday  I  emerged  from  one  of  my  con- 
finements of  nine  days'  standing — flying,  I  ought  to  say. 

Archdeacon  Churton  thinl»  it  better,  and  I  agree  witih  him, 
to  publish  a  volume  of  Dr.  Townson's  sermons,  than  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  works.  The  edition  published  by  him  is 
not  out  of  print,  is  not  yet  scarce*  ;  many,  who  possess  it,  would 
purchase  the  volume  of  sermons ;  some,  to  complete  their  set; 
some,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  a  higher  motive. 
*  *  *  *  «  m 

Now  comes  a  matter  in  which  I  wish  first  for  your  opinion ; 
then,  if  your  opinion  be  affimative,  for  your  aid.  Archdeacon 
Churton  wishes  me  to  furnish  a  prefatory  Litroduction :  if  able, 
I  should  like  to  prepare  one.  Vo  you  think  I  ou^t  to  do  so  t 
If  you  do,  would  you  aid  me  with  some  thoughts  ?  I  should  not 
like,  in  such  a  sketch,  to  confine  myself  merely  to  the  sermons 

*  Dr.  Townon't  Woiki  are  now  rare:  the  remaining  copies  having  beoa  ee«er- 
It  bought  up,  in  consequence  of  the  publication,  by  Bishop  Jebb,  of  a  eeleccion  from 
the  adnurable  aermons  here  alluded  to. . .  Ej)« 
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in  the  proposed  volume,  but  to  advert  to  Dr.  TowuBon^s  former 
pubHcatioos ;  and  if  Archdeacon  Ghurton  does  not  dissent  from 
my  plan,  the  four  sermons  already  published  should  be  repiinted 
in  this  volume.  Therefore,  from  what  is  now  before  you,  you 
would  have  ample  materials  for  observation,  both  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  the  writings  of  good  Dr.  Townson.  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, if  this  might  not  be  a  good  vehicle  for  valuable  thoughts  ; 
and  thoughts  particularly  wanting,  in  diis  day  of  pretention,  of 
superficiahty,  of  dry  dogma,  and  of  licentious  criticism.  It  is 
my  wish  to  complete  my  selection  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  pre- 
paration for  the  press  shocdd  lie  with  Archdeacon  Ghurton.  He 
IS  in  ftdl  vigor  of  mind;  has  a  pure  and  simple  taste,  chastised 
very  much  like  that  of  his  friend  and  patron ;  is  familiar  with  his 
manner,  and,  from  that  familiarity,  is  fitted,  better  than  any  other 
person  could  be,  to  supply  the  minute  verbal  corrections,  which 
are  always  indispensable,  in  preparing  a  posthumous  volume  for 
the  press,  which  its  author  has  not  so  prepared.  But  I  fancy 
the  Archdeacon  will  not  be  likely  to  object  to  the  selection  made ; 
and  r  hope,  before  transmitting  the  manuscripts  to  him,  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  your  judgment. 
O^dbrd  will  probably  be  the  place  of  printing ;  probably,  toot 
from  the  Clarendon  rress.  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  not  refuse 
my  earnest  request ;  but  that,  at  leisure,  you  will  send  mo  some 
thoughts,  some  remarks  fit  for  the  Introduction.  I  wish  I  could 
recall  some  of  the  observations  on  Dr.  Townson's  writings,  that 
I  heard  from  you  years  ago.  Once,  in  particular,  I  recollect 
that,  at  your  fire-side  in  Dawson  Street,  you  poured  forth  some 
most  beautiful  and  just  observations,  on  the  passage  quoted  from 
Dr.  Townson's  visitation  sermon  in  Knox's  *  Christian  Philoso- 
phy,' sect.  XVI.,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  quotation  in  the 
same  work  (sect,  xv.),  out  of  £e  book  entitled  *  Inward  Testi- 
mony.' Tou  made  it  clear  as  day,  that  the  former  quotation  had 
a  genuine  and  internal  proof  of  real  and  experimental  feeling, 
which  the  latter  altogether  wanted.  Tou  will  see  I  use  *  latter' 
and  *  former'  as  they  stand  in  this  letter ;  by  '  former',  meaning 
sect  xvi.,  by  *  latter^,  sect  xv.  of  Vic.  Knox's  book. 

I  am  not  without  hopes  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Southey.  If  he 
consent  to  come  over,  I  mean  to  go,  at  least,  to  Dublin,  possi- 
bly to  Lancashire,  to  convoy  him.  Give,  I  pray  you,  my  most 
affectionate  regards  to  the  friends  with  whom  you  are,  and  be- 
Heve  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Ever  and  unalterably  yours, 

John  Limerick. 

P.  S. — I  cannot  just  now  turn  to  your  last  letter :  but  I  recol- 
lect you  asked  about  Bishop  Hacket     With  his  writings  I  am 
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unacquainted,  but  T  know  that  he  wrote  in  f<^  a  Life  of  Arch-' 
bishop  WilKams ;  no  great  favorite  of  mine,  nor,  I  presome,  of 
yours.  There  was  published  also  of  Hackef  s,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, with  Ae  Author's  Life,  by  Thomaa  JPlume,  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1675.  fol. 


LETTER  176. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Ldmeriek. 

BoUeme,  Delgumy,  May  11.  18i». 

Mt  dbak  Friend, 
I  HAV£  been  so  engaged  with  various  little  matters  of  thought, 
that  I  couM  not,  sooner,  sit  down  with  comfort,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  27th  ult  I  am  sony  you  could  not  give  a 
better  account  of  yourself,  yet  glad  that  you  had  nothing  worae 
to  telL  I  am  so  inured  to  invalidishness,  as  to  make  me  con- 
sider it  not  &e  wont  state  <^  health,  on  the  whole,  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

I  agi^ee  with  all  you  say,  respecting  Dr.  Townson's  sennons. 
If  it  were  ever  so  practicable  to  divest  them  of  what  you  and  I 
consider  crudities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  It  is  only 
by  having  things  in  &eir  genuine  state,  and  being  thus  able  to 
compare  and  argue  firom  facts,  that  one  generation  can  truly  and 
solidly  advance  beyond  ^t  which  went  before  ;  and  that  those 
who  come  latest,  can  gain  wisdom,  from  what  was  said  and  done, 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Besides,  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  great  general  scheme 
was  divided  into  dispensations.  Patriarchal,  Je^nsh,  and  Chris- 
tian ;  so  the  christian  dispensation  has  abo  successive  plans*  of 
providential  management,  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principle, 
to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  chiis- 
tian  society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
truths,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed ;  and  they  are 
providentially  allowed  to  keep  possession,  probably  because  the 
truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view ;  and  if 
suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  with  great  difficulty 
again  recover  ^ir  place  in  Hhb  public  mind. 

I  confess  it  is  very  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tran- 
quillity, on  the  present  jarring  elftnents  of  what  is  called  the 
religious  world.  The  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however 
different  in  name,  agree  in  urging  doctrines,  which  appear  to  be 
as  unfounded,  as  those  of  purgatoiy  or  expiatory  penance ;  and 
yet  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  any  thing  much  more  solid  would 
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suit  the  capacity  of  the  present  time ;'  and  I  comfort  myself  widi 
thinking,  that,  when  the  Christian  world  becomes  susceptible  of 
purer  influences,  due  means  of  communicatiiig  them  will  not  be 
wanting. 

TownsoD,  regarded  on  his  brighter  side,  affords,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  prelibation  of  this  desideratum ;  and  I  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  your  furnishing  a  prefieUoiy  Introduction.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  arord  any  contribution  in  my  power ;  feeling,  as  1  do, 
that  there  is  no  writer,  (hen  or  since,  on  whom  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remark,  with  more  unalloyed  esteem  and  veneration. 
Greater  strength,  penetration,  and  comprehensiTcness  of  nund, 
might  be  wished  for ;  but  there  is  a  correctness  of  thought,  an 
amenity  of  temper,  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  a  sublime  piety 
of  heart,  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon,  and  impossiUe  not 
to  admire  and  love.  No  one,  in  fact,  more  exemplifies  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  true  virtue  : 

ComiKwitttin  jus,  faiquo  animo,  MncUMque  recewui 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honeato. 

Most  clearly  you  do  na^U  in  leaving  the  tedmical  part  to 
Archdeacon  Churton.  His  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  his 
ability  is  evinced,  by  that  which  he  has  already  done,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Church-of-£ngland 
men.  I  think  his  biogcaphicid  sketch  need  not  fear  comparison, 
with  any  thing  of  thQ  kind  in  the  English  language. 

I  cannot,  any  more  than  you,  recall  those  former  thou^ts ; 
but,  on  recurring  to  the  quotation  from  the  *  Inward  Testimony  % 
I  conjecture  w^  I  was  likely  to  remark,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  passage  fi'om  Townson.  The  quotation  from  the  *  Inward 
Testimony'  seems  to  suf^se  a  diyine  operaticm,  directly,  on  the 
thinking  and  apprehending  faculty,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  as- 
sent to  a  proposition,  or  acquiesce  in  a  supposed  fact,  which  it 
had  hitherto  rejected.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  notion  is,  that 
we  so  little  understand  our  thinking  faculty*  as  to  make  supposed 
operations  on  it,  from  whatever  <||uarter  they  might  come,  undia- 
tinguishable  from  self-illusion  or  insanity,  except  they  were  sup- 
ported by  some  concomitant  miracle ;  to  which  miracle,  the  term 
testimony  could  alone  b^  justly  applied.  And  this  observation, 
in  my  judgment,  extends  to  all  impressions  or  illapses,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  strictly  moral ;  for  here  only  it  is  that  we  can- 
not be  deceived.  We  know  litde  of  ourselves,  or  of  others,  or 
of  God,  physically,  or  metaphysically ;  but,  if  it  is  not  our  own 
fault,  our  moral  knowledge  will  be  certain  and  satisfactory ;  for, 
as, '  love  never  faileth',  so,  in  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  is 
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unacquainted,  but  T  know  that  he  wrote  in  folio  a  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams ;  no  great  favorite  of  mine,  nor,  I  presume,  of 
yours.  There  was  published  also  of  Hacket's,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, with  the  Author's  Life,  by  Thomaa  JPlume,  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1675.  fol. 


LETTER  176. 
To  the  Bi$hop  of  Limeriek. 

Belleyue,  Delgumy,  May  11.  1829. 

Mt  dbar  Fjiiend, 
I  HAVE  been  so  engaged  with  various  little  matters  of  thought, 
that  I  could  not,  sooner,  sit  down  with  comfort,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  27th  ult  I  am  sony  you  could  not  give  a 
better  account  of  yourself,  yet  glad  that  you  had  nothing  worse 
to  tell.  I  am  so  inured  to  invalidishness,  as  to  make  me  con- 
sider it  not  the  worst  state  of  health,  on  the  whole,  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

I  agree  with  all  you  say,  respecting  Dr.  Townson's  sermons. 
If  it  were  ever  so  practicable  to  divest  them  of  what  you  and  I 
consider  crudities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  It  is  only 
by  having  things  in  &eir  genuine  state,  and  being  thus  able  to 
compare  and  argue  from  facts,  that  one  generation  can  truly  and 
solidly  advance  beyond  ^t  which  went  before ;  and  that  those 
who  come  latest,  can  gain  wisdom,  from  what  was  said  and  done, 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Besides,  I  am  persuaded  &at,  as  the  great  general  scheme 
was  divided  into  dispensations,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian ;  so  the  christian  dispensation  has  abo  successive  plans*  of 
providential  management,  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principle, 
to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  chris- 
tian society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
truths,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed ;  and  they  are 
providentially  allowed  to  keep  possession,  probably  because  the 
truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view ;  and  if 
suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  with  great  difficulty 
again  recover  their  place  in  the  public  nmid. 

I  confess  it  is  veiy  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tran- 
quillity, on  the  present  jarring  elftnents  of  what  is  called  the 
religious  world.  The  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however 
different  in  name,  agree  in  urging  doctrines,  which  appear  to  be 
as  unfounded,  as  those  a£  purgatoiy  or  expiatory  penance ;  and 
yet  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  any  thing  much  more  aolid  would 
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suit  the  capacity  of  the  present  time ;'  and  I  comfort  mjrself  with 
thinking,  that,  when  the  Christian  world  becomes  susceptible  of 
purer  i^uences,  due  means  of  communicating  them  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Townson,  regarded  on  his  brighter  side,  affords,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  prelibation  of  this  desideratum ;  and  I  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  your  furnishing  a  prefatory  Introduction.  I  sludl  be 
happy  to  aflK>rd  any  contribution  in  my  power ;  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  no  writer,  (hen  or  since,  on  whom  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remark,  with  more  unalloyed  esteem  and  veneration. 
Greater  strength,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
might  be  wished  for ;  but  there  is  a  correctness  of  thought,  an 
amenity  of  temper,  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  a  sublime  piety 
of  heart,  which  it  b  delightful  to  dwell  upon^  and  impossiUe  not 
to  admire  and  love.  No  one,  in  fact,  more  exemplifies  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  true  virtue  : 

Com|>08itum  jus,  fasque  uumo,  nnctooque  receMm 
Mentis,  ei  incoctum  generoso  pectus  bo&esto. 

Most  clearly  you  do  riffht,  in  leaving  the  technical  part  to 
Archdeacon  Churton.  Uis  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  his 
ability  is  evinced,  by  that  which  he  has  already  done,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Church-of-England 
men.  I  think  his  biographical  sketch  need  not  fear  comparison, 
with  any  thing  of  th^  kind  in  the  English  language. 

I  cannot,  any  more  than  you,  recall  those  former  thou^ts  ; 
but,  on  recurring  to  the  quotation  from  the  *  Inward  Testimony  \ 
I  conjecture  whai  I  was  likely  to  remaric,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  passage  fix>m  Townson.  The  quotation  from  the  *■  Inward 
Testimony'  seems  to  suf^se  a  diyine  operation,  directly,  on  the 
thinking  and  apprehending  faculty,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  as- 
sent to  a  proposition,  or  acquiesce  in  a  supposed  fact,  which  it 
had  hitherto  rejected.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  notion  is,  that 
we  so  little  understand  our  thinking  faculty,  as  to  make  supposed 
operations  on  it,  from  whatever  <|^uarter  they  might  come,  undia- 
tinguishable  from  self-illusion  or  insanity,  except  they  were  sup- 
ported by  some  concomitant  miracle ;  to  which  miracle,  the  term 
testimony  could  alone  be  justly  applied.  And  this  observation, 
in  my  judgment,  extends  to  aU  impressions  or  illapses,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  strictly  moral ;  for  here  only  it  is  that  we  can- 
not be  deceived.  We  know  lit^e  of  ourselves,  or  of  others,  or 
of  God,  physically,  or  metaphysically ;  but,  if  it  is  not  our  own 
fault,  our  moral  knowledge  will  be  certain  and  satisfactory ;  for, 
as, '  love  never  faileth',  so,  in  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  is 
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unacquainted,  but  T  know  that  he  wrote  in  folio  a  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams ;  no  great  favorite  of  mine,  nor,  I  [resume,  of 
yours.  There  was  published  also  of  Hackef  s,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, with  the  Author^s  Life,  by  Thomaa  JPlumev  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1675.  fol. 


LETTER  176. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Lhneriek, 

Bettevue,  Delgtnny,  May  11.  ISI9. 

My  dbar  Friend, 
I  HAV£  becrn  so  engaged  with  various  little  matters  of  thou^t, 
that  I  could  not,  sooner,  sit  down  with  comfort,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  27th  ult  I  am  sony  you  could  not  give  a 
better  account  of  yourself,  yet  glad  that  you  had  nothing  worae 
to  tell.  I  am  so  inured  to  invalidishness,  as  to  make  me  con- 
sider it  not  &e  worst  state  of  health,  on  die  whole,  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

I  agree  with  all  you  say,  respecting  Dr.  Townson's  sermons. 
If  it  were  ever  so  practicable  to  divest  them  of  what  you  and  I 
consider  crudities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  It  is  only 
by  having  things  in  their  genuine  state,  and  being  thus  able  to 
compare  and  argue  from  facts,  that  one  generation  can  truly  and 
solidly  advance  beyond  diat  which  went  before  ;  and  that  those 
who  come  latest,  can  gain  wisdom,  from  what  was  said  and  done, 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Besides,  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  great  general  scheme 
was  divided  into  dispensations,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian ;  so  the  christian  dispensation  has  also  successive  plans' of 
providential  management,  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principle, 
to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  chna> 
tian  society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
truths,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed ;  and  they  are 
providentially  allowed  to  keep  possession,  probably  because  the 
truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view ;  and  if 
suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  wUh.  great  difficulty 
again  recover  their  place  in  tiie  public  mind. 

I  confess  it  is  very  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tran- 
quillity, on  the  present  jarring  elftnents  of  what  is  called  the 
religious  world.  The  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however 
different  in  name,  agree  in  urging  doctrines,  which  appear  to  be 
as  unfounded,  as  those  of  purgatoiy  or  expiatory  penance ;  and 
yet  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  any  thing  much  more  aolid  would 
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suit  the  capacity  of  the  present  time ;'  and  I  comfort  mjrself  with 
thinking,  that,  when  the  Christian  world  becomes  susceptible  of 
purer  influences,  due  means  of  communicating- them  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Townson,  regarded  on  his  brighter  side,  affords,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  prelibation  of  this  desideratum ;  and  I  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  your  furnishing  a  prefatory  Introduction.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  afibrd  any  contribution  in  my  power  ;  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  no  writer,  then  or  since,  on  whom  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remark,  with  more  unalloyed  esteem  and  veneration. 
Greater  strength,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
might  be  wished  for ;  but  there  is  a  correctness  of  thought,  an 
amenity  of  temper,  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  a  sublime  piety 
of  heart,  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon,  and  impossible  not 
to  admire  and  love.  No  one,  in  fact,  more  exemplifies  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  true  virtue  : 

Compositum  jus,  fasqae  aninio,  saactoaqu*  recessoB 
Mentis,  ei  incoctum  generoso  pectus  bo&esto. 

Most  clearly  you  do  right,  in  leaving  the  technical  part  to 
Archdeacon  Churton.  His  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  his 
ability  is  evinced,  by  that  which  he  has  already  done,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Church-of-£ngland 
men.  I  think  his  biographical  sketch  need  not  fear  comparison, 
with  any  thing  of  th^  kind  in  the  English  language. 

I  cannot,  any  more  than  you,  recall  those  former  thou^ts  ; 
but,  on  recurring  to  the  quotation  firom  the  *  Inward  Testimony  % 
I  conjecture  w&t  I  was  likely  to  remaric,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  passage  from  Townson.  The  quotation  from  the  *  Inward 
Testimony'  seems  to  suppose  a  diyine  operation,  directly,  on  the 
thinking  and  apprehending  faculty,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  as- 
sent to  a  proposition,  or  acquiesce  in  a  supposed  fact,  which  it 
ha4  hitherto  rejected.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  notion  is,  that 
we  so  little  understand  our  thinking  faculty,  as  to  make  supposed 
operations  on  it,  from  whatever  <|^uarter  they  might  come,  undis^ 
tinguishable  from  self-illusion  or  insanity,  except  they  were  sup- 
ported by  some  concomitant  miracle ;  to  which  miracle,  the  term 
testimony  could  alone  b^  justly  applied.  And  this  observation, 
in  my  judgment,  extends  to  all  impressions  or  illapses,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  strictly  moral ;  for  here  only  it  is  that  we  can- 
not be  deceived.  We  know  little  of  ourselves,  or  of  others,  or 
of  God,  physically,  or  metaphysically;  but,  if  it  is  not  our  own 
fault,  our  moral  knowledge  will  be  certain  and  satisfactory ;  for, 
as,  *  love  never  faileth%  so,  in  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  and  the  consequent  satisfiiction  is 
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unacquainted,  but  T  know  that  he  wrote  in  folio  a  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams ;  no  gr^t  favorite  of  minet  nor,  I  [resume,  of 
yours.  There  was  published  also  of  Hacket's,  a  yolume  of  Ser- 
mons, with  the  Author^s  Life,  by  Thomaa  JPlume,  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1675.  fol. 


LETTER  176. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Ldmeriek, 

Bellenie,  Delfuuiy,  May  11.  18id. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  bee^n  so  engaged  with  various  little  nnitters  of  thought, 
that  I  could  not,  sooner,  sit  down  with  comfort,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  27th  ult  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  give  a 
better  account  of  yourself,  yet  glad  that  you  had  nothing  worse 
to  tell.  I  am  so  inured  to  invalidishness,  as  to  make  me  con- 
sider it  not  the  worst  state  of  health,  on  die  whole,  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

I  agree  with  all  you  say,  respecting  Dr.  Townson's  sermons. 
J£  it  were  ever  so  practicable  to  divest  them  of  what  you  and  I 
consider  crudities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  rig^t  It  is  only 
by  having  things  in  their  genuine  state,  and  being  thus  able  to 
compare  and  argue  from  facts,  that  one  generation  can  truly  and 
solidly  advance  beyond  diat  which  went  before  ;  and  that  those 
who  come  latest,  can  gain  wisdom,  from  what  was  said  and  done, 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Besides,  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  great  general  scheme 
was  divided  into  dispensations,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian ;  so  the  christian  dispensation  has  also  successive  plans' of 
providential  management,  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principle, 
to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  cbm- 
tian  society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
truths,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed ;  and  they  are 
providentially  allowed  to  keep  possession,  probably  because  the 
truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view ;  and  if 
suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  with  great  difficulty 
again  recover  their  place  in  die  public  mind. 

I  confess  it  is  very  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tran- 
quillity, on  the  present  jarring  elftnents  of  what  is  called  the 
religious  world.  The  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however 
different  in  name,  agree  in  urging  doctrines,  which  appear  to  be 
as  unfounded,  as  those  of  purgatoiy  or  expiatory  penance ;  and 
yet  I  gready  doubt,  whether  any  thing  much  more  aoUd  would 
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suit  the  capacity  of  the  present  time  ;'  and  I  comfort  mjrself  with 
thinking,  that,  when  the  Christian  world  becomes  susceptible  of 
purer  influences,  due  means  of  communicating  them  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Tpwnson,  regarded  on  his  brighter  side,  affords,  in  some  de* 
gree,  a  prelibation  of  this  desideratum ;  and  I  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  your  furnishing  a  prefatory  Introduction.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  arord  any  contribution  in  my  power  ;  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  no  writer,  (hen  or  since,  on  whom  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remark,  with  more  unalloyed  esteem  and  veneration. 
Greater  strength,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
might  be  wished  for  ;  but  there  is  a  correctness  of  thought,  an 
amenity  of  temper,  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  a  subhme  piety 
of  heart,  which  it  is  deli^tful  to  dwell  upon,  and  impossible  not 
to  admire  and  love.  No  one,  in  fact,  more  exemplifies  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  true  virtue  : 

Com|>08Uiim  jus,  fasque  anuno,  sanctoaqua  recegtoB 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  hoaesto. 

Most  clearly  you  do  right,  in  leaving  the  technical  part  to 
Archdeacon  tlhurton.  His  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  his 
ability  is  evinced,  by  that  which  he  has  already  done,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Church-of-£ngland 
men.  I  think  his  biographical  sketch  need  not  fear  comparison, 
with  any  thing  of  th^  kind  in  the  English  language. 

I  cannot,  any  more  than  you,  recall  those  former  thou^ts  ; 
but,  on  recuiring  to  the  quotation  firom  the  '  Inward  Testimony  % 
I  conjecture  what  I  was  likely  to  remark,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  passage  fi'om  Townson.  The  quotation  froiu  the  '  Inward 
Testimony'  seems  to  suppose  a  diyine  operation,  directly,  on  the 
thinking  and  apprehending  faculty,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  as- 
sent to  a  proposition,  or  acquiesce  in  a  supposed  fact,  which  it 
had  hitherto  rejected.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  notion  is,  that 
we  so  little  understand  our  thinking  faculty«  as  to  make  supposed 
operatioDffi  on  it,  from  whatever  <j|uarter  they  might  come,  undis- 
tinguishable  from  self-illusion  or  insanity,  except  they  were  sup- 
ported by  some  concomitant  miracle ;  to  which  miracle,  the  term 
testimony  could  alone  be  justly  applied.  And  this  observation, 
in  my  judgment,  extends  to  all  impressions  or  illapses,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  strictly  moral ;  for  here  only  it  is  that  we  can- 
not be  deceived.  We  know  litde  of  ourselves,  or  of  others,  or 
of  God,  physically,  or  metaphysically ;  but,  if  it  is  not  our  own 
fault,  our  moral  knowledge  will  be  certain  and  satisfactory  ;  for, 
as^  *  love  never  faileth',  so,  in  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  is 
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unacquainted,  but  I  know  that  he  wrote  in  folio  a  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams ;  no  great  favorite  of  minet  nor,  I  presume,  of 
yours.  There  was  published  also  of  Hackef  s,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, with  the  Author's  Life,  by  Thomaa  JPlume,  D.  D.  Lon- 
don, 1675.  fol. 


LETTER  176. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limeriek, 

BeUevue,  Delgumy,  Ma/  11.  18l«. 

Mt  deae  Friend, 
I  HAVE  been  so  engaged  with  various  little  nnttters  of  thought, 
that  I  couki  not,  sooner,  sit  down  with  comfort,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  27th  ult  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  give  a 
better  account  of  yourself,  yet  glad  that  you  had  nothing  worse 
to  tell.  I  am  so  inured  to  invalidishness,  as  to  make  me  con- 
sider it  not  the  worst  state  of  health,  on  the  whole,  in  this  pre- 
carious world. 

I  agree  with  all  you  say,  respecting  Dr.  Townson's  sermons. 
If  it  were  ever  so  practicable  to  divest  them  of  what  you  and  I 
consider  crudities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  rig^t  It  is  only 
by  having  things  in  &eir  genuine  state,  and  being  thus  able  to 
compare  and  argue  from  facts,  that  one  generation  can  truly  and 
solidly  advance  beyond  &at  which  went  before  ;  and  that  thoee 
who  come  latest,  can  gain  wisdom,  from  what  was  said  and  done, 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Besides,  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  great  general  scheme 
was  divided  into  dispensations^  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian ;  so  the  christian  dispensation  has  abo  successive  plans*  <^ 
providential  management,  adjusted,  on  an  analogous  principle, 
to  the  advancing  capabilities  and  exigencies  of  human  and  chiia- 
tian  society.  From  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  revealed 
truths,  misconceptions  are  necessarily  formed ;  and  they  are 
providentially  allowed  to  keep  possession,  probably  because  the 
truths  themselves  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  view ;  and  if 
suffered  once  to  sink  into  oblivion,  might  with  great  difficulty 
again  recover  ^ir  place  in  ibe  public  mind. 

I  confess  it  is  very  much  on  this  ground,  that  I  look  with  tran- 
quillity, on  the  present  jarring  elftnents  of  what  is  called  the 
religious  world.  The  zealous  missionaries  of  the  day,  however 
different  in  name,  agree  in  urging  doctrines,  which  appear  to  be 
as  unfounded,  as  those  of  purgatory  or  expiatory  penance ;  and 
yet  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  any  thing  much  more  solid  would 
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suit  the  capacity  of  the  present  time ;'  and  I  comfort  mjrself  with 
thinking,  that,  when  the  Christian  world  becomes  susceptible  of 
purer  influences,  due  means  of  communicating  them  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Townson,  regarded  on  his  brighter  side,  affords,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  prelibation  of  this  desideratum ;  and  I  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  your  furnishing  a  prefatory  Introduction.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  aflK)rd  any  contribution  in  my  power ;  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  no  writer,  (hen  or  since,  on  whom  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remark,  with  more  unaDoyed  esteem  and  veneration. 
Greater  strength,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
might  be  wished  for ;  but  there  is  a  correctness  of  thought,  an 
amenity  of  temper,  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  a  sublime  piety 
of  heart,  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon,  and  impossiUe  not 
to  admire  and  love.  No  one,  in  fact,  more  exemplifies  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  true  virtue  : 

Com|>08itum  jus,  faique  aouno,  nnctoaque  receMOB 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  bo&esto. 

Most  clearly  you  do  right,  in  leaving  the  technical  part  to 
Archdeacon  Churton.  His  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  his 
ability  is  evinced,  by  that  which  be  has  already  done,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Church-of-£ngland 
men.  I  think  his  biographical  sketch  need  not  fear  comparison, 
with  any  thing  of  th^  kind  in  the  English  language. 

I  cannot,  any  more  than  you,  recall  those  former  thou^ts  ; 
but,  on  recurring  to  the  quotation  firom  the  '  Inward  Testimony  ^ 
I  conjecture  what  I  was  likely  to  remark,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  passage  from  Townson.  The  quotation  from  the  *  Inward 
Testimony'  seems  to  suppose  a  diyine  operati<H),  diiBctly,  on  the 
thinking  and  apprehending  faculty,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  as- 
sent to  a  proposition,  or  acquiesce  in  a  supposed  fact,  which  it 
had  hitherto  rejected.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  notion  is,  that 
we  so  httle  understand  our  thinking  faculty,  as  to  make  supposed 
operations  on  it,  from  whatever  <j|uarter  they  might  come,  undis- 
tinguLshable  from  self-illusion  or  msanity,  except  they  were  sup- 
ported by  some  concomitant  miracle ;  to  which  miracle,  the  term 
testimony  could  alone  b^  justly  applied.  And  this  observation, 
in  my  judgment,  extends  to  all  impressions  or  illapses,  except 
so  far  as  mey  are  strictly  moral ;  for  here  only  it  is  that  we  can- 
not be  deceived.  We  know  litde  of  ourselves^  or  of  others,  or 
of  God,  physically,  or  metaphysically ;  but,  if  it  is  not  our  own 
fault,  our  moral  knowledge  will  be  certain  and  satisfactory ;  for, 
as,  *  love  never  faileth%  so,  in  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  is 
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infidlible;  for  *  be  that  dwelleth  ia  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  1^ ;  for  God  is  love.' 

This,  then,  I  conceive,  ia  the  excellence  o£  Townson'a  view. 
He  fixes  upon  this  divine  substance,  and  Bo^dity  of  truth ;  he 
penetrates  its  depths  be  embraces  its  fulness,  but  be  admits  no 
visionarj  mixture ;  he  hazards  nothing  which  does  not  speak  for 
itself;  wfaidi  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  its  own  reality  and  di- 
vinity. He,  indeed  asserts  a  continued  miracle ;  but  a  miracle 
which  defies  the  scoff  of  the  infidel ;  and  which,  instead  ot  dis- 
gusting, would  have  delighted,  anj  true  and  consistent  ancient 
philosopher.  *  Origen'  sajs  Addison  (sect  ix.  of  the  Christiaa 
Religion),  *  represents  this  power  in  the  christian  religion  as  no 
less  wonderful,  than  that  of  curing  the  lame  and  blind,  or  cleans- 
ing the  leper.  This,  therefore,  was  a  great  means,  not  onlj  of 
recommending  chrisfianity  to  honest  and  learned  heathens,  bat 
in  confirming  them  in  the  belief  <^  our  Savior's  histoiy ;  when 
thej  saw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily  forming  themselves 
upon  his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated  by 
that  Spirit,  which  he  had  promued  to  send  among  his  disc^f^es.' 

This  li^it,  Townson  has  exhibited  with  uncommon  deamess : 
tau^t,  by  his  own  rectitude  of  mind  and  heart,  to  porsoe  a 
path,  as  <hstant  firom  frigidi^,  on  the  one  hand,  as  finom  fanati- 
cism, on  die  other, .  .  he  safely  and  soundly  shows,  diat  he  *  who 
rightly  believeth  in  die  Son  of  Grod,  bath  the  witness  in  himsdr ; 
and  that  the  gospel  is  demonstrably  *  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation' ;  as  done  producing  that  virtue,  which  verifies  Cicero's 
encomium :  . .  ^  In  e&,  est  convenientia  rerum ;  in  ell,  stabilitas ; 
in  eft.,  constantia.' 

When  I  first  read  that  passage  fi-om  Townson,  in  Knox's 
*  Christian  Philosophy',  it  delisted  me  ;  and  I  remember  how 
gratified  I  was,  at  meeting  Ardideacon  Churton's  first  e^tion  of 
tiie  work  on  the  Gospels,  that  Visitation  Sermon,  and  the  Life, 
in  a  gentleman's  library  in  Shropshire,  to  whom  I  was  on  a  visit 
Since  then,  I  have  been  anxious  to  have  as  much  of  his  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  coincidences,  which  have  so  far  led 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish.  When  any  thought  occun 
to  me,  I  hope  to  communicate  it 

I  very  much  desire  that  you  may  succeed  in  your  design,  res- 
pecting Mr.  Soudiey.  There  is  no  person  in  the  present  day, 
not  yet  known  to  me,  with  whom  I  would  more  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

Adieu,  my  dearfiiend,  and  believe  me  ever, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 
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LETTER  irr. 

Tq  the  Bishop  of  Limeriek. 

BeUeruo,  Delgaimy»  I>«c.  21.  1825. 

Mt  dear  Frwnd, 
The  account  of  the  failure  of  —  has  made  me  fear  lest 


should  be  involved  in  that  calamity ;  as  their  name  is  the  second 
in  the  firm.  As  you  probably  know  how  matters  stand  in  that 
respect,  I  mean,  whether  they  are  really  involved*  or  if  so,  to 
what  extent  they  are  liable  to  suffer,  I  cannot  help  begging  of 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  can  respecting  their  situation  ;  should 
theybe  really  concerned  in  the  misfortune. 

What  an  awful  business  this  epidemic  crash  is !  It  is  a  new 
evidence  of  the  melancholy  instability  of  all  earthlv  things ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  show,  that,  in  the  veij  essence  of  the  baiJdng 
business,  there  is  a  liability  to  such  fearful  casualties,  at  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  aura  popularis.  It  is  a  consolation,  that  no 
symptom  of  the  strange  tremor  has  been  felt  in  Ireland. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  G.  F— -,  and  write  me  a  line  as 
soon  as  you  can.     Believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Al^x.  Knox. 


LETTER  178. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Limerick* 

Bellevuei  Delganny,  Jan.  9.  1826. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  this  morning  received  your  most  acceptable  letter,  with 
its  interesting  and  gratifying  inclosure.  In  truth,  the  latter  ex« 
hibits  a  most  extraordinary  mind  and  heart ;  and  what  altoge- 
ther, at  this  day,  is  an  actual  prodigy.  The  only  thing  I  should 
fear  is,  that  die  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  Mr.  H.'s  mental 
character  are  such,  as  to  prevent  his  full  enjoyment  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  to  lead  him  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  himself.  I 
tUnk,  also,  that  until  he  met  you,  he  must  have  been  in  a  strange 
sort  of  puzzle,  why  he  should  see  so  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant thin^,  differently  from  his  contemporaries  ;  and  I  should 
suppose  It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  hmi,  at  lenj^  to  find  him- 
self less  singular  flian  he  had  imagined.  But  T  regret  to  say, 
VOL.  II.  44 
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that  I  have  not  contributed  an^  tfainff,  of  my  own  act  and  deed, 
to  assure  him  of  my  sense  or  his  kindness*  and  value  for  bis 
regard.  Almost  immediafely  after  my  last  letter  to  yw,  my  eye 
retrograded ;  and  since  that  time,  I  have  been  afraid  to  use  it, 
further  than  I  am  doing  at  this  moment,  and  until  the  last  week 
or  two,  I  was  afraid  to  do  so^ooiuch.  So  that  I  was  absolutely 
unable  to  write  to  Mr.  H.  with  comfoit  to  myself;  or  even  with 
entire  sense  of  safety ;  for  I  felt  that,  if  I  entered  on  a  letter  to 
him,  I  should  certainly  forget  myself,  and  use  my  eye  more  ihetn 
I  ought ;  thereby,  peniaps,  doing,  in  a  few  minutes,  what  sever- 
al days  might  not  repair.  I  can  truly  say,  however,  that  I  am 
most  desirous  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  H. ; 
and  I  may  promise  to  you,  that  I  will  not  willingly  procrastinate 
Ae  performance  of  my  wish  for  (I  believe  I  may  say)  a  single 
day. 

Mr.  H.  mistakes,  if  he  thinks  that  I  could  wish  to  withhold 
from  him  any  manuscript,  that  I  considered  in  a  state  worthy  of 
his  perusal.  But  everv  thing  I  have  written,  except  what  he  ia 
already  acquainted  with,  remains  in  so  unfinished  a  condition,  as 
to  make  me  doubt  whether  they  deserve  preservation ;  but  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me,  that,  as  they  are,  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  communicated,  even  as  records  of  private  thought 
This  is  my  sole  ground  of  demur ;  and  when  you  and  I  AaA 
meet  next  in  Dublin,  I  can  easily  put  it  in  your  power  to  judge, 
whether  the  case  be  not  as  I  have  regarded  it 

There  are  many  thoughts  in  mv  mind,  of  which  no  producible 
record  has  been  made,  which  I  should  feel  pleasure  in  offering 
to  Mr.  Hornby's  consideration.  But  none  so  much  as  those 
which  have  arisen,  respecting  the  doctrines  discussed  in  8u 
Paul's  epistles,  and  in  that  to   the  Hebrews.     I  believe  I  had 

Sne  a  very  little  way  in  those  inquiries,  when  I  wrote  any  thing 
r.  H«  has  seen  (excepting  my  tract  on  the  Eucharist),  and  yeU 
to  myself,  the  views  I  speak  of  appear  more  important,  than  any 
others  which  have  passed  through  my  mind.  My  anxiety,  I 
trust,  has  been,  not  to  make  out  support  for  favorite  notions  of 
my  own,  but  to  extract  the  import  of  the  text  itself,  independent- 
ly of  party  interpretation.  All  this,  I  say,  I  should  rejoice  to 
bring  before  the  mind  of  Mr.  H. ;  for,  until  my  notions  have 
been  examined  strictly  by  some  competent  judge,  I  have  no 
right  to  esteem  them  more  than  probable  conceptions. 

But  I  must  restrain  myself  for  the  present,  as  I  have  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  I  increased  by  returning  from  Dublin  yester- 
day ;  and  which  therefore  caused  me  a  not  quite  comfortable 
night  I  must  remark  on  the  reference  in  the  Nov.  C.  O. 
(which  most  probably  you  yourself  have  observed),  to  the  Ap- 
pendix to  your  Sermons.     It  occurs  in  a  note  on  ^e  review  of 
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(he  Geneva  disputes ;  and  bespeaks  an  altered  view  firom  what 
was  heldi  when  it  was  passed  over,  as  if  not  fit  for  the  C.  O.  to 
meddle  with. 

Mr*  La  Touche  has  fdt  this  winter  a  good  deal,  and  I  cannot 
boast  of  the  health  of  my  other  two  friends,  though  I  hope 
nothing  material  ails  them.  They  never  forget  you«  and  would 
commission  me  to  say  every  thing  kind.  Do  you  express  the 
same  for  me  to  C.  F.,  and  expect  roe  now  to  write  soon  to  Mr. 
H.,  as  you  know  how  much  better  I  can  do  it 

Ever  yours* 

Alex.  Knox* 


LETTER  179. 
To  the  BUhap  of  Limerick* 

Be1IeTtt0,  Detganny,  Feb.  90.  1816. 

Mt  dear.Friknd« 
I  THOUGHT  it  useless  t<racknowIedge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  16th ;  which  I  read  with  sincere  satisfaction.     I  cannot 
doubt  that  yeur  letter  to  Dr.  Elrington  is  composed  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it  in  print,  as  glad  at 

least,  as  I  was  sorry  to  see  my  letter  to  Mr;  W in  a  kind 

of  circulation.     Mr.  W quite  mistook  my  wish,  though  I 

know  he  acted  from  an  honest  and  kind  feeling ;  but  I  rather 
wonder  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  letter  to  be  so  hastily,  and 
indeed,  so  incorrectly  written,  as  to  be  fitted  for  nothing  but  the 
fiimishing  of  matter,  for  him  to  state  in  conversation.  I  am 
now,  too  tardily,  answering  a  letter  *from  Dr.  Ellington,  which 
I  received  while  I  was  in  haste  correcting  the  minutes  of  my 
evidence  ;  and  therefore  could  not  say  nhat  I  thought  necessa- 
ry in  reply,'  until  the  other  business  was  despatched.  Had  I 
known  what  you  had  done,  before  I  began  to  write,  it  might 
have  led  me  to  some  pause  with  respect  to  ai^guing  the  question ; 
but  though  I  should  add  no  strength  (which  I  am  sure  is  most 
likely),  yet  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Elrington  to  see, 
as  I  hope  he  will,  the  fact  of  our  coincidence.  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  may  imitate  Dean  Q  ■  ■,  in  having  my  letter  to  Dr.  El- 
rinffton  lithographed,  that  I  may  in  some  degree  set  myself  right, 

vnm  those  to  whom  my  letter  to  Mr.  W may  have  given 

the  same  impression,  that  Dean  6— *'s  evidence  gave  of  me 
to  the  commissioners,  and  which  he  thought  it  right,  himself, 
distinctly,  to  corroborate,  that  I  was  a  person  whose  judgment 
upon  that  point,  and  *  upon  o^er  things%  was  to  be  disregarded. 
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I  ^bovAd  tberefore  thank  you  to  obtain  for  me  some  infomatioo 
aa  to  the  mode  of  getting  a  writing  lithographed,  and  ako  the 
expense. 

I  must  stop,  as  the  dinner  hour  presses.  I  am  happy  to  teli 
you  that  Bbs,  L  's  present  state,  goes  near  to  prove  all  our 
fears  about  her  health  groun<Mes8«  She  is,  in  short,  so  much  bet- 
ter, as  to  show  the  illness  to  ha?e  been  not  organic ;  but  acciden- 
tal. I  trust  weshall  be  more  and  more  comirmed  m  this  com- 
fortable opinion. 

Mrs.  ll  hopes,  and  I  also,  and  I  am  sure  K.  joins  in  the  hope, 
that  we  shall  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  you.  I  pray  you 
make  your  arrangements  accordingly ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Friend, 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Alkz.  Kmoz. 


LETTER  180. 
To  the  Biihap  of  Lhnmek. 

^eb.  SS.  18M. 

Mt  dear  Fribhd, 
I  MUST  not  longer  delay  to  thank  you  for  what  I  received  yes- 
terday morning.  I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  pleasure, 
and  1  think  it  a  very  oecessaiy  publication.  You  have  brou|^ 
together  a  powerful  mass  of  facts  and  opinions ;  you  have,  in 
no  instance,  given  them  more  than  their  reasonable  weight ;  and 
you  have  pursued  the  question  so  fairly,  so  coolly,  and  so  lumin- 
ously, as  to  leave,  I  conceive,  ho  shadow  of  room  for  cavil,  nor, 
I  should  think,  for  contradiction.  Mrs.  L«  says,  that,  as  I  am 
writing,  she  deputes  me  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  sent  to  her ; 
she  admires  the  interest  you  have  given  to  what  she  should  have 
thought  beforehand,  a  dry  eubject ;  and  she  added,  that  she  could 
not  but  read  with  much  pleasure,  what  appeared  *  to  come  with 
so  much  freshness  from  your  mind.' 

I  finished  my  letter  to  Dr.  £.  on  Friday ;  but  wishioig  to  keep 
a  copy  of  it,  I  gave  it  to  the  parish  schoolmaster  to  transcribe, 
and  he  has  brought  it  to  me  only  widiin  this  hour.  I  hope  to 
find  some  opp<Mrtunity  of  sending  it  to-morrow,  it  being  racier 
weighty  to  go  by  the  mail.  I  will  say  nothing  particular  about  it* 
till  you  see  it,  except,  that  in  every  view  of  yours,  vou  will  find  me 
concurring  (not,  however,  in  your  range  of  readmg) ;  and  that 
I  have  adduced  one  or  two  arguments,  miiich  your  letter  does 
not  advert  to,  whether  you  have  omitted  diem  accidentally,  or 
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with  intention.  Tou  being  a  Bishq),  and  I  a  layman,  a  respon- 
sibility might  be  felt  to  attach  to  yon,  in  which  I  should  have  no 
share.  I  shall  be  desirous,  at  all  events,  to  know  what  you 
think  of  it ;  and  I  shall  request  Dr.  £•  to  communicate  it  to  you, 
as  soon  as  will  suit  his  convenience.  I  now  think  of  printing  it, 
for  limited  distribution. 

My  dear  Friend,  believe  me 

Ever  yours, 

Al£z.  Knox, 

P.  S.     I  liave  written  to  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  to  ofler  my  tribute 
to  his  speech  in  answer  to  Sir  J.  Newport^ 


LETTER  CXCVIII. 
To  J3t.  Knox^  Esq. 

OrMham'i  Hotel,  SackvUle  St^  March  S.  1036. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  that  my  little  publication  has  not, 
eitt^r  in  matter  or  manner,  disapproved  itself  to  your  judgment 
Your  letter  to  Dr.  Elrington,  I  have  read  with  much  interest  and 
satisfaction.  I  go  along  with  you  in  all  your  arguments  :  some  of 
them  had  been  familiar  to  me ;  others, .  .  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  homiletic  inculcation  or  passive  obedience,  had  not  oc* 
curred  to  me.  That  from  die  quotation  of  apocryphal  books 
as  the  word  of  God,  I  purposely  omitted  ;  not  at  aU  from  episco- 
pal caution,  but  because  you  had  particularly  urged  it  at  the 
Tract  Committee  ;  and  because  I  felt  morally  certain,  that  you 
would  feel  yourself  called  upon  (and  the  event  shows  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  reckoning),  to  develope  that  argument  in  some 
shape  or  other. 

The  coincidences  between  ua  are  curious,  and  to  me  very 
gratifying ;  on  both  sides,  they  are  completely  undisguised ;  for, 
on  the  topics  in  which  they  occur,  I  know  not  that  we  ever  con- 
versed. When  you  print,  it  might  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  ad- 
vert to  these  coincidences,  in  a  short  note,  as  perfectly  casual ; 
and  as  strengthening  the  views  of  both  critics,  by  their  undis- 
guisedness. 

I  have  now  almost  overwritten  myself.     I  shall  only  add, 

with  sincerest  regards  to  all  at  B ,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Ever  most  ajSectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  181. 
Td  the  BUhap  of  Lmeriek^ 

BoUerua,  JMgutny,  Haich  6.  18S6. 

Mt  dear  FaiENOf 
I  AM  ezceedinglj  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  ereiy 
Hung  which  you  say  in  it  I  mean,  to-morrow,  to  set  about 
avaiSng  myself  of  the  valuable  remarks  which  you  make  on  my 
letter ;  and  if  I  be  able  to  adopt  your  improvements  as  reaUy,  in 
my  revide,  as  they  are  clearly  given  by  you,  I  shall  not  care  into 
whose  hands  my  letter  may  fall. 

The  conjecture  respecting  the  early  existence  of  the  first 
Book  of  Homilies,  rested  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  as 
far  announced  as  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  and,  also, 
on  ttie  improbability  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apociyphal  books  be- 
ing so  unreservedly  attested,  after  the  settling  of  the  canon  in  the 
6th  article;  while  it  is  quite  conceivable,  ^t  such  an  inccMigrai- 
tyf  already  existing,  might  have  escaped  attention.-  I  am  ready 
to  think,  however,  on  more  close  examination,  Uiat*  probably 
some  entire  homilies,  and  certainly  parts  of  homilies,  were  of  as 
late  a  date  as  you  suppose.  Of  this  there  Lb,  at  least,  internal 
evidence.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  need  say  nothing  about  it,  as 
that  passing  remark  has  no  connection  with  the  question. 

Mrs.  L ^^  desires  me  to  say  that  she  expects  you,  accord- 
ing to  your  promise,  on  Tuesday  ;  and  as  I  confide  in  your  not 
disappointing  her,  I  will  reserve  every  thing  I  mi^t  have 
to  say,  until  we  can  exchange  our  thoughts  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

£ver  most  affectionately  vours, 

Alex.   Enoz. 


LETTER  CXCIX. 
To  ^.  Knox,  Esq. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend  ^^^  ^^  ^**^^'  ^^^ 

M«s  Fergusson,  I  conclude,  has  already  told  you  of  my  sudden 
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flipfat  to  London.  I  sail,  please  Grod^earl^  to-morrow  morning. 
The  thought  ^  going  was  indueed  principally,  by  the  wish  of 
some  kind  friends  to  see  me  there :  then  I  thiidc  it  will  probably 
be  useful  to  mind,  health,  and  spirits ;  and  while  questions  are 
pending,  in  which  the  church  is  so  much  concerned,  it  will,  at 
least,  be  interesting  to  me  to  be  on  the  spot.     I  had  a  letter 

yesterday  from  I ^  full  of  kind  wishes  for  you,  and  for  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  L ;   indeed  I  may  say  all  at  B .     I  haye  just 

had  a  note  from  P.  E.  S  It  is  a  pretty  one  ;  and  I  think 

a  copy  of  it  will  not  displease  you :  .  •  ^  Permit  me  to  thank 
your  lordship  for  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  Dr.  Elrington,  on  the 
Homilies,  which  I  have  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  conviction, 
agreeing  in  every  point  with  your  Lordship's  opinion  on  a  sub- 
ject, which,  since  I  have  perused  the  document,  has  to  my  mind 
assumed  an  interest  and  unportance  which  it  had  not  before.' 

If  I  can  do  any  thing  in   London  for   you,  Mrs.  L        , 

or  K ,  I  pray  command  me ;  I  shall  have  muchspare  time ; 

where  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  I  know  not ;  but  a  letter  will  find 
me,  directed  to  me  at  my  banker's,  Messrs.  Hammeraley's,  Pall 
Mall. 

I  beg  my  kindest  regards  to  all  at  B , 

Ever  your  faithful  and  afibctionate  Friend, 

JoHl«   LiMBRICK. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  *  Ex.  don.  Auth.'  ^  Memoirs  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,'  by  Dr.  White, 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvama ;  also,  4>y,  and  from  the  same  author, 
*  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversies  between  the  Calvi- 
nists  and  Arminians.' 


LETTER  192. 
To  th0  BUhap  of  Lhnerick. 

Bellevua,  Delgtnny,  May  2S.  IMS. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Before  this  note  reaches  you,  I  hope  you  will  have  received 
twenty  copies  of  my  pamphlet :-  some  of  which  I  will  trouble 
you  to  give  to  bur  common  friends ;  and  the  rest  you  will  use 
as  you  think  proper. 

I  hope  you  will  find  that  your  criticisms,  on  the  first  draught  of 
my  letter,  have  not  been  wholly  lost  on  me.  I  can  only  say  I 
endeavored  to  avail  myself  of  them :  how  far  I  succeeded,  you 
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are  mo«t  competent  to  judge.    Goidd  I  have  foflowed  them 
perfectly,  I  need  not  fear  the  censure  of  any  class  of  readers. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised,  at  finding  the  political  doc- 
trine of  the  homilies  iwhoUj  omitted.  But  I  happened  to  find 
something  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Burners  Hist  of  the  fteformatioo, 
which  made  me  think  that  it  would  be  questionable  ground. 
I  dare  say  you  have  observed  that  the  title  of  the  last  hcnoilyy 
in  all  editions  you  have  seen,  differs  from  the  title  in  dw  3ddi  ar- 
ticle. In  this  latter,  it  is  simply  *  against  rebelHon' ;  but  all 
copies  of  later  times,  and  perhaps  all  from  the  revolution,  have 
it  <  against  wilful  rebellion.'  It  would  be  fruitless  now  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  this  existing  titie^  but  you  will  perceive, 
if  I  mistake  not,  that  it  greatly  turns  the  point  of  my  argumeiiL 
For  here  there  is  an  admission  in  limine,  that  all,  and  every  kind 
of  rebellion^  is  not  necessarily  sinfiil ;  but  that  rebellion  <Mily, 
which  is  gratuitous.  This  admission,  therefore,  I  think,  might 
at  least,  plausibly,  if  not  fairly  be  opposed,  to  my  charge  o£  non- 
resistance. 

But  &rther,  Burnet,  adeeided  whig,  adopts  without  reserve, 
the  doctrine  of  that  Homily.  Afler  gratuitously  asserting,  that 
*  against  wilful  rebellion'  is  its  true  tide  ;  and  stating,  what  can- 
not be  altogether  fact,  (as  the  language  about  the  prophet  Ba- 
ruch,  in  the  first  part,  shows)  ihat  it  was  of  much  later  compo- 
sition than  the  rest  (which  may  be  true  of  its  latter  parts)  he 
adds,  ^  This  I  do  not  write,  as  disagreeing  in  any  part  from  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  that  Homily ;  but  only  as  a  historian,  in 
order  to  setting  matters  of  hct  in  a  true  light'  It  seemed  there- 
fore clear  to  me,  that  it  woidd  be  neitiier  prudent,  nor  candid,  to 
bring  a  charge  against  the  homilies,  which  had  been  so  far  in- 
validated. 

And  besides,  I  would  hope  the  questicm  is  fuUy  settled,  on 
the  ground  alone  which  you  lefl  in  my  hands.  I  assure  you  I 
feel  your  doing  so,  much  more  than  I  will  attempt  to  express : 
for  you  see,  as  matters  really  were,  I  had  no  other  topic  to  dis- 
cuss in  my  whole  letter,  besides  tiie  single  matter  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, being  only  a  somewhat  different  wording  of  what  you  had 
already  said. 

Tou  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  do  not 
know  what  questions  to  ask  you ;  but  you  will  know  what  will 
be  interesting  to  me.  I  can  only  mention  particularly,  that  I 
shall  wish  to  hear  what  impression  your  letter  made  on  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton. 

».  *  *  «  *  « 

«  «  4t  «  »  « 

Remember  me  to  the  friends  of  yours  aAd  mine,  whom  you 
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are  in  the  way  of  meeting ;  and  I  would  particularly  name  Mr. 
Haviland  Burke*«  leat  you- should  not  be  sure  he  was  in  my 
view. 

AdieUf  my  dear  Friend. 

Belieye  me  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  CC. 
To  A.  Knox,  JBsg. 

80.  P«fl  MaU,  LoiMtov,  May  90.  18M. 

Mr  DBAx  Fbiemd, 
I  HATE  long  been  anxious  to  write  to  you,  but  in  truth  I  haye 
been  so  occupied  and  hurried,  that  I  could  not  write  as  I  would ; 
and  now  I  snatch  a  moment  to  write,  not  as  I  would,  but  as  I 
can. 

The  same  post  broiu^  me  your  kind  and  most  acceptable 
letter,  and  ten  copies  of  your  letter  to  Dr.  Ehi^gton :  the  next 
post  brought  the  remaining  ten.  Some  I  have  disposed  of  as 
you  wish,  the  rest  I  will  distribute  speedily.  From  begiimiiu[ 
to  end  of  your  production,  I  do  not  see  a  position,  to  which  I 
have  the  least  obljection ;  the  matter,  ^ougnout,  is  very  good ; 
and  the  manner  clear,  and  more  than  convincing,  it  is  persuasive. 
The  last  two  paragraphs  I  particularly  like :  the  fonner  ^ 
them  has  touches  quite  your  own,  such  as  I  do  not  find,  in  any 
writer  beside  of  our  time.  I  am  ^lad  of  the  omissions :  it  was 
well  that  you  made  those  discovenes  in  Burnet ;  but  even  if  the 
exception  could  be  justly  taken  on  the  score  of  non-resistance, 
I  should  be  sorry  that  any  considerations,  merely  or  chiefly  (m>- 
litical,  were  mingled  up  with  matter  of  so  different,  and  superior 
a  cast  I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  gratification,  at  your 
kind  mention  of  me,  which  is  but  too  partiaJ.  When,  wjolom, 
and  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  my  present  maxmer  of  being 
is,  would,  within  the  limit  of  any  one  Mtter,  be  difficult  to  say, 
and  in  this  hasty  billet,  must  be  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  have  found  England  *  qualem  ab  in- 
cepto* .  .  kind,  hospitable,  and  affectionate,  •  •  that  old  fiiends 
are  unchanged,  and  new  friendships  fonned,  to  be,  I  trust, 
equally  solid  and  lasting ;  that  very  many  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances have  poured  in,  bringing  along  with  them,  often  consider* 

*  Thomta  HaTiland  Bttrke,  Eaq.  graiMinephew  to  the  Right  Honorahto  Edmund 
Burke. . .  Ei>. 
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able  powers  of  mindt  and  always  much  amiability  of  manner. 
Each  week  we  have  commonly  two  large  breakfiaists ;  one  at 
Sir  T—  A %  on  Thursday,  one  at  my  lodgings  on  Sat- 
urday, the  guests  from  twelve  to  twenty,  •  .  most  of  them  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  all  blending  admirably  together.  The 
conversationy  of  course,  more  brilliant,  or  more  amusing,  than 
profound  ;  but  still  conveying  information,  and  intellectual  play, 
to  the  mind,  and  certainly  great  amusement.  On  the  whole,  I 
have  been  idle  in  one  sense,  while  ever  employed  in  another ; 
but  kindly  feeling  has  been  elicited  and  cherished,  which  is  no 
trifling  gain ;  and  I  would  hope  that  higher  purposes,  too,  have 
been  served.  At  all  events,  if  it  please  God  that  I  reach  home 
in  tolerable  health,  (and  for  the  last  two  months,  I  have  enjoyed 
better,  and  more  uninterruptedly,  than  for  years  past)  I  look 
forward  to  improved  exertion,  bodi  diocesan  and  liteirary,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  grateful  recreation. 

One  intimacy  we  have  formed,  which  I  trust  will  be  valuable, 

.  .  with  M.  H ,  Lord  D ^s  nephew,  and  Mr.  8 ^*s 

uncle, .  •  Rector  of  W.      He  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  I  have  known  : .  .  of  a  peculiarly  staid,  sober  judgment ; 
and  yet,  when  you  touch  the  proper  chord,  of  a  rich  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  remarkable,  that,  while  a  most  orthodox  trinitariaa, 
&c.  &c.,  he  was,  years  ago,  revolted  and  dissatisfied,  with  die 
prevailing  dogmatic  theology  ;  and  had  worked  out  for  himself 
a  way  of  thinking,  which  he  did  not  care  to  mention  common- 
ly ;  and  which,  in  the  main,  very  much  accords  with  your  views : 
we  have  borrowed  for  him,  from  J.  H.  Butterworth,  a  quarto 
volume  of  your  letters.     He  has  absolutely  devoured  them ; 
and  he  takes  in  with  more  distinctness  and  intelligence,  than  I 
have  often, .  •  indeed  than  I  have  almost  ever  seen,  your  lead- 
ing sentiments.     He  is  very  much  struck  with  your  book  on 
the  Sacrament ;  not  that  he  at  present  entirely  coincides  ;  •  . 
his  views  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  those,  chiefly,  of  Dr. 
Waterland ;  but  then,  he  is  not  merely  a  candid,  but  solicitous 
inquirer  ;  desirous  truly  to  coincide  witli  you,  if  he  can  ;  being 
sure  that  yours  would  be  the  more  comfortable  and  elevating 
doctrine.     We  have  bad  two  or  three  set  discussions  on  the 
subject ;  reading  you,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  the  text ;  and 
making  our  own  conversation  the  commentary,     I   know  not 
when  Ihave  been  more  interested  •  . .  we  shall  not  again  meet 
in  London;  but  Mr.  F and  I  are  fo  visit  him  in  Lanca- 
shire.     He  thirsts  after  more  of  your  writings  ;  and  I  really 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  copies  made  of  your 
whole  collection,  to  lend  to  such  capable  perusers  as  Mr.  H, 
It  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  preparation  may  be  best  made,  for  the 
future  extended  reception  of  better  and  juster  theological  ppin<r 
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ions,  than  now  prevail.  I  hope  Mr.  M.  will  visit  Ireland.  He 
is  very  desirous  to  know  and  converse  with  you.  I  should 
mention  that  Southey  was  at  one  of  our  breakfasts.  He  spoke 
of  you  with  kindness  and  interest.  He  seems  almost  decided 
to  visit  me  next  year :  and,  if  he  does,  I  will  bring  him^  please 
God,  to  you  also. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  his 
book  on  Tertullian  (which  you  will  do  well  to  get,)  speaks  very 
respectfully  of  the  appendix  to  my  sermons  :   in  conversation  he 
tells  me,  that  he  thinks  the  views  there  given  of  tradition,  are  the 
just  ones.     Dr.  M.  has,  I  see,  printed  a  tract  on  that  subject, 
which  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read.      1  suspect  we  could 
neither  of  us  go  near  subscribing  to  it.      A  moderate  spirit  is 
growing  up,  both  in  high  churchmen,  and  the  better  kind  of  evan* 
gelicals.     To  this,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ny  friend  D.  on  the  other,  have  mainly  contributed.     The  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  some  in  the  Bible   Society,  respecting  the 
Apocrypha,  has  done,  in  my  judgment,  great  service.     There  is 
a  wish  that  there  should  be  a  coalition,  between  the  sane  and 
safe  part  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.     I  hope  and  think  it  will  take  place  ;  and  as  to  dis- 
tributing the  Bible,  •  .  gymno-biblism  is  less  in  feshion  than  it 
was ;    D.  once  wrote  against  both  W.  and  N. ;  •  .  he  tells  me 
now,  that  his  views  on  the  subject,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  accord 
with  my  own.     We  paid  a  visit,  on  the  way,  to  good  old  Arch* 
deacon  Churton.     I  hope  the  publication  of  Dr.  Townson's  ser- 
mons will  take  place.     The  sons  of  this  venerable  man  are  a 
blessing  to  him.      The  eldest  is  the  most  promising  fellow  of 
Brazen  Nose,  Oxford.     The  second  is  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Charter  House,  much  respected,  and  looked  up  to,  as  its  fu- 
ture head.     The  third,  a  very  young  man,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  has 
established  such  a  character,  that  he  had  been  just  chosen,  as 
domestic  chaplain,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  says  that  he 
was  decided,  over  and  above,  by  the  excellence  of  the  father. 

In  the  midst  of  enjoyments,  there  have  been  drawbacks  of  a 
serious  kind.  Our  first  London  friend  .  <  good  Mr.  Pearson, 
who,  you  doubtless  recollect,  was  o\ir  introducer  to  the  Thorn- 
Ions,  Grants,  &c.  is  no  more !  I  drove  to  call  on  him,  in  hopes 
to  have  a  little  conversation  ;  on  reaching  the  door,  I  was  alarm* 
ed  at  seeing  a  muffled  knocker :  the  servant  but  too  soon  con- 
firmed my  fears,  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  countenance,  showing, 
that  he  was  the  faithful  domestic  of  a  good  master.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Babington  would  see  me  (Mr.  Pearson's  son-in-law) :  from 
Mr.  B.  I  learned,  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  though  an  illness  of 
but  four  days  ;  and  that  very  night,  he  breathed  his  last ;  calm- 
ly and  peacefully,  as  became  such  a  man  as  he  was.     I  went 
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from  the  door  with  feelifigB  that  I  Gvmot  describe;  duDkiiig  liow 
many  gources  of  firieDdsnip  and  enjoyment  were  opened  to  rae 
in  that  house :  you  cannot  forget,  tfwl  b^bre  we  Imd  retnmed 
fiom  the  walk«  in  the  course  of  which  we  1^  our  introductory 
letter,  and  our  cards,  at  Golden  Square,  Mr.  Pearson  bad  re- 
turned our  call,  and  left  an  invitation  to  meet  at  dinner  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  India.  A  few  days  after,  we  learned,  suddenly,  the 
death  of  excellent  old  Mr.  fiean;  on  Sunday  he  preaehed, 
(tiiough  previously  veiy  unwell)  with  more  than  usual  energy  of 
voice,  and  great  impressiveness.  Monday  he  was  at  the  rehear- 
sal of  the  ancient  music,  this  being  his  fiivorite  recreation.  A  few 
days  before,  he  had  told  me,  with  a  calm  delight  on  his  face,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  Handel's  music  particularly  elevaled  his 
mind  to  heavenly  things.  On  Thursday,  he  fell  asleep  so  serendy, 
that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  have  passed  from  this  life  to  a  better. 

We  were  at  Cambridge  at  the  time ;  Mr.  F had  pronnsed 

to  preach  for  him  the  next  Sunday ;   and  came  back  to  town 

from  Sir  R.  I %  to  prepare  for  his  doinc  so,  on  Saturday 

night     I  remained  behind,  •  •  and  learned  Mr.  Bean's  death, 

but  few  minutes  after  Mr.  F set  off  for  town.     It  was  wdl 

I  did  so,  otherwise  he  would  have  learned  it  suddenly  at  the  ves- 
tiy  room,  and  the  shock  mi^t  have  produced  sad  effects.  As  it 
was,  I  broke  the  matter  by  letter,  and  he  was  able  t«rferably  to 
get  through.  From  Mr.  bean's  family  I  have  heard,  since  his 
deadi,  yrbai  indeed  was  manifest  while  he  lived,  that  he  had  a 
warm  affection  both  for  Mr.  F and  myself.  It  is  consola- 
tory and  delightful  to  us,  that  we  saw  and  conversed  with  him 
near  the  close ;  and  that  the  interviews  cheered  die  good  man  in 
sickness. 

A  third  death  has  since  taken  place.    BIrs.  P ,  sister  of  Ae 

G  >  I  scarcely  knew  her ;  but  from  others  I  am  assured  that 
she  was  an  invaluable  perspn,  admirable  as  mother  of  a  fiumily,  and 
in  talents  and  brilliancy  superior  to  both  her  brothers.  They 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  though  bearing  the  dispensation  as 
Christians,  are  deeply  afflicted  and  cast  down.    The  brothers 

(C and  R— — )  have  feelings  of  the   most  acute  kind. 

They  are  now  shut  up ;  and  I  know  not  when  they  may  muster 
strength  and  resolution  to  come  abroad.    There  are  five  young 
children.    Doubdeas  there  is  some  great  providential  puipoae 
to  be  answered,  for  the  good  of  this  connection* 
«  «  «  «  «  » 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  young  B.  is  now  quite  well ; 
Mrs.  B.  and  the  children  seem  lul  that  one  could  wish.  Mr. 
Stock  is  now  with  them ;  and  is  to  partake  of  my  next  Satur- 
day's breakfast. 
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Hannah  More  is  particularly  well  and  cheerful ;  she  has 
even  written  a  spirited  baUadt  on  the  Lancashire  riots* 

The  Harfords  are  in  town.  He  and  Mr.  Gray  breakfasted 
with  us,  the  former  two  or  three  times.  They,  in  common  with 
many  others,  spoke,  as  I  am  sure  they  felt,  with  great  interest 
of  you,  and  B.,  and  its  inmates. 

lou  ask  of  Wilmot  Horton's  thoughts  on  my  letter,  which  I 
wrote  at  B.  Truly,  I  know  not  what  they  may  be,  for  in  my 
short  interview  with  him,  not  a  syllable  passed  on  the  subject.  I 
called  on  him  by  desire,  to  give  evidence  at  the  Emigration 
Committee ;  to  which  we  went  together,  and  I  was  placed  next 
to  him,  he  being  chainnan.  The  evidence  I  gave  was  not  long ; 
but  I  hope  it  was  tolerably  clear ;  it  has  been  printed.  W.  Hor- 
ton  has  made  two  efforts  to  have  me  at  dinner,  but  other  engage- 
ments have  interfered. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Sir  T.  A— 's  son  has  gained 
Mr.  Peel's  medal,  for  latin  prose  composition  at  Harrow ;  ^ 
recitations  are  to  be  on  Thursday,  and.  we  go  down  to  hear  them. 
To-morrow  we  breakfast  at  Mitcham,  with  Sir  T.,  to  meet 
Southey. 

My  nephew  J has  been  with  us  ;  a  capital  accession  to 

our  party.  He  takes  well  with  our  best  iriends  ;  and  I  hope 
this  taste  of  London  society  will  not  only  have  proved  agreeable, 
but  useful  to  him.  When  I  see  H  ■  B (who  is  my  con- 
stant Saturday  guest)  I  will  not  fail  to  make  known  to  him  your  ^ 
special  remembrance.  It  will  fill  him  with  delight  He  is  an 
excellent,  and  most  amiable  and  unselfish  creature.  By  the  bye, 
Mr.  Prior  has  published  an  enlarged,  and  much  improved  edition, 
of  his  life  of  £dmund  Burke,  in  2  vols.  There  are  several  most 
interesting  letters  of  his,  not  before  published. 

I  am  t^ged  strongly  to  visit  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  at  Wells,  in 
which  case  I  should  see  our  friends  near  Bristol,  Hannah  More, 

and  probably  the  A s,  in  Devon.     But  tiiere  will  not  I  fear 

be  time.  Our  Lancashire  engagements  will  stand  in  all  proba- 
bility.    Mr.  H ,  Lord  D 1  &c.  and  then  Lord  G — -—  at 

Eaton ;  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  cordial  invitation  of  the 
latter.     Much  of  our  breakfast  intercourse  has  been  with  veiy 

young  men*     Lords  H ^  8        ,  L  ■      ,  &c.  and  certainly, 

in  this  class  of  life,  the  rising  generation  gives  wonderful  pro- 
mise .  •  not  only  great  anuabDity,  but,  so  for  as  I  can  judge, 
moral  mindedness,  bottomed,  at  the  least,  on  a  sincere  respect 
for  religion ; .  •  but,  in  many  cases,  I  would  say  with  Cowper 
• .  *  more',  much  more,  *than  mere  respect'  Their  very  wil- 
lin^ess  to  fimpient  my  breaklast-table  (all  things  considered) 
is,  m  itself,  no  bad  symptom  . .  mere  young  men  of  iashioir  would 
be  apter  to  run  away  from  it 
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I  remark  a  curious  change  as  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  church ; 
it  is  certainly  less  calumniated  now,  than  it  was,  by  the  liberals, 
and  by  laymea  in  general.  Some  churchmen  we  do  meet,  who 
are  candid,  and  who  seemingly  feel  for  their  Irish  brethren  : 
from  such,  I  have  had  several  gratifying  intimations,  that  my 
speech  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  respecting  Irish  church  a^ 
fairs  ;  and  that,  in  fighting  our  own  battles,  I  was  fighting  theirs. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  bring  this  lengthy  letter  to  a  close. 
Its  incoherence  is  lamentable ;  but  I  hope  not  inexcusable. 
There  have  been  so  many  interruptions,  that  I  have  passed  fit>in 
one  subject  to  another,  without  apparent,  perhaps  without  real 
connection.  .  .  After  all,  it  may  be  the  more  like  talking  with  a 
friend  :  and  however  it  may  be,  you  will  not  be  displeased,  even 
to  wade  through  a  little  incoherency,  for  my  sake. 

C F begs  his  love  to  you ;  and  my  nephew  his  kind- 
est remembrances.     You  know  what,  and  how  I  feel,  towards 

all  at  B ,  and  I  know  you  will  not  fail  to  say  every  thing  for 

me,  that  my  heart  can  wish. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 

I  should  have  said  that  we  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  at 

Lord  S ^,  whose  daughters  are  at  least  as  amiable  as  him- 

•  self, .  .  and  that  is  saying  much.  We  had  two  quiet  days  with 
Mr.  Southey  at  Sir  R.  Inglis's  ;  on  the  former  of  them,  the  Bishop 
of  L ,  C.  G ,  Mr.  SoAeby,  the  poet,  and  a  few  others. 

Scarcely  a  day  without  an  engagement,  but  always  at  home 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 


LETTER  CCL 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

RosstreTor,  Aag.  6.  18M. 

My  dbar  Friend, 
I  HAVE  four  or  five  days,  and  no  more,  disposable,  between  my 
reaching  Dublin  and  Limerick ;  and  if  it  should  perfectly  suit 

the  convenience  of  my  friends  at  B ,  I  would  gladly  divide 

those  days  between  them  and  my  brother.  My  present  plan  is, 
to  go  to  you  on  Tuesday,  and  remain  till  Thursday.  If  this  ar- 
rangement should,  as says,  <  not  suit',  a  line  woukl  find 

me  at  Odienne's  Hotel,  Sackville  Street ;  and  if,  at  12  o'clock 
Tuesday,  I  find  no  such  countermand,  I  will  proceed  to  B  ; 
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reserving  to  myselft  however,  the  right  of  going  on  to  Spring- 
farm,  if  there  should  be  inconvenience  in  my  staying,  .  •  on 
which  point  I  rely  upon  your  sincerity.  With  kindest  regards 
to  all  my  kind  friends  with  you, 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

JoHif  Limerick. 


LETTER  CCIL 

To  A.  Khoxy  E9q. 

Oct.  2.  lass. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 

I  SEND  you,  having  detained  it  much  too  long,  Mr.  H 's 

excellent  letter.  To  be  sure  I  am  signally  blessed,  in  the  friends 
whom  Providence  has  raised  to  me ;  and  it  is  doubtless  a 
wholesome  compensation,  that  I  have  some  enemies.  Tester- 
day  evening  I  was  reading  a  review,  in  what  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  of  this  month,  of  the  Homiletic  controversy. 
The  writer  is  courteous  to  you,  to  Dr.  Elrington,  to  Dean 

G and  his  son,  in  short  to  every  one  but  poor  me.     He 

says,  truly  enough  perhaps,  that  I  am  unfit  for  controversy  :  cer- 
tainly, it  ifl  not  my  element ;  and  endeavoring  to  be  always  civ- 
il, and  never  unkind,  to  others,  in  my  manner  of  writing,  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  for  unprovoked  incivility  in  return.  This,  I 
know,  is  a  weakness ;  but  I  have  read  formerly,  and  shall  read 
again,  Plutarch's  excellent  treatise,  on  the  mode  of  deriving  be- 
nefit from  the  attacks  of  enemies.     A  letter  from  you  to  C. 

F has  just  arrived  ;  he  shall  have  it,  when  he  comes  from 

breakfasting  with  his  father  and  mother.  We  set  out  for  Lim- 
erick this  day.     I  beg  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L ,  and  to  your  feir  secretary  and  amanuensis  :  by  the  bye, 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  letter  directed  in  your  best  hand,  or  neariy 
so :  it  bespeaks  amendment  in  your  eyes,  but  don't  make  too 
free  with  them. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  183. 

To  the  BUhop  of  Lmmeh. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HATE  been  guilty  of  ao  omiasioii,  which  I  hope  it  maj  not  he 
too  late  to  remedy.  Mr.  A.  € — - — ^  the  hroUier  of  Lord  C, 
was  here  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  I  promised  to  wiile  to  yoa, 
to  tell  jott  he  meant  to  call  on  jou.  He  has  met  you,  but  had  no 
particular  conversation  with  you  ;  at  least,  I  think  this  was  what 
he  stated.  He  is  a  veiy  interesting  young  man,  and,  in  spHe  of 
his  deafiiess,  a  pleasant  companion.  I  am  sure,  too,  he  has  a 
well  formed  mind,  and  perfectiy  capable  of  estimating,  as  well  as 
enjoying,  attentions.  I  have  had  a  polite  letter  of  acknowledge 
ment  from  "Hix.  H ,  telling  me,  mat,  though  our  views  seem- 
ed to  be  on  BEuinir  points  congenial,  he  could  not  agree  with  me 
respecting  the  ifucharist  I  should  transcribe  his  letter,  but  at 
this  moment  it  is  impossible,  as  Michael  cafls  me  to  prepare  for 
dinner. 

«  »  «  »  «  * 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  laboring  under  unusually  se^ 
vere  indisposition.     In  great  haatei 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Kkox. 

LETTER  CCni, 

To  Jl.  Knox,  EMq. 

Ptlaee,  LkBeriek,  Oel.  9.  18SS. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  GRIEVE  to  hear  of  your  indispositioo,  but  am  not  widKMit  hope, 
that  it  may  have  already  yielded.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle ailing  too ;  not,  however,  so  much,  as  to  cut  off  cheeifbl 
hope  of.  emplcqring  myself  in  my  old  Why,  after  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  first-fruits.  Winter  has  always  been  my  best  time 
of  work :  my  thought  is,  if  I  can,  to  prepare  a  vdume  of  ser> 
mons  for  the  press ;  I  have  been  much  solicited  on  the  subject 
in  Eng^d ;  and  have  reascm  to  think  that  what  I  may  print  will 
be  read«  while  older,  and  much  better  things  lie  neglected :  sudi 
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is  the  way  of  the  worid :  but,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  had  a 
way ;  for  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  ezertion. 

I  know  A.  C- pretty  well,  and  like  him  much ;  at  his  bro- 
ther's I  have  frequently  met  him,  but  have  usually  sat  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  table  from  him :  and,  indeed,  at  the  best,  great  Lon- 
don dinners,  are  not  the  most  friendly  to  particular  conversation. 
He  is  a  good,  and  as  you  say,  notwithstanding  his  deafness,  (an 
infirmity,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  growing  on  me  too,)  an  agreeable 
man.  I  shall  rejoice  to  receive  him  here,  but  you  did  not  say 
when  I  might  expect  him.  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his 
brother  to  me,  have  been  unremitting. 

Mr.  H ^'s  plain  declaration  of  dissent  on  the  subject  of 

the  Eucharist,  neither  surprises,  nor  disappoints  me.  I  was 
aware  of  some  of  his  difficulties,  and  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the 
honestest  men  in  the  world  ;  what  he  thinks,  that  he  speaks : 
but  I  don't  despair  of  his  becoming  a  convert  worth  makmg  and 
keeping.     I  still  hope  to  entice  him  over  to  Ireland. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  H.  B.  Your  letter 
brought  to  me,  fresh  twinges  of  self-accusation.  I  had  not  writ- 
ten to  the  poor  fellow :  but  yesterday  I  fireed  my  conscience* 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L— ^— ,  and  £ • 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  184. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Lmmek. 

Oct.  6.  18S6. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Tour  kind  letter,  especially  your  report  of  yourself,  in  the  last 
three  lines,  has  given  me  sincere  pleasure.     I  write  by  return  of 
post,  to  tell  you  that,  ezacUy  as  you  say,  my  complaints  have 


I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  had  indeed  nothing  disagreeable  to 
say  of  your  iriends  here.  But  the  truth,  was,  that  £e  want  of 
another  moment's  time  enforced  entire  silence. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Archbishop  of  D.'s  talk  should  have 
seemed  to  give  an  importance  to  that  pamphlet,  to  which  itself 
had  no  claim.  But  I  confess  (afler  a  minute's  consideration) 
that  circumstance  appears  to  me  not  to  alter  the  case.  We  know 
long  since,  how  prompt  that  man  is  in  his  commendations,  when 
any  thing  happens  to  predispose  him.    We  remember  his  zeal 

VOL.  II.  46 
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about  Stack's  comments,  and  fais  precipitate  praise  of  Misb 
SmiHi's  Job.  I  do  not  think  be  bas  ever  bad  mscenunent,  be- 
tween the  opimonunif  commenta*  and  the  natursB  judicia  ;  nor 
bare  I  ever  known  a  man  of  talent,  who  mcHre  uniforml j  exem- 
plified the  last  line  of  Prioi's  stanza  (bis  concern  in  the  rest  Ido 
not  meddle  with)— - 

*  Against  experience  we  believe, 
We  argue  against  demonstration ; 
neased  when  our  reason  we  deeeive, 
And  set  our  judgment  by  our  passion.' 

I  dare  sinr  jou  beard  of  bis  regret,  at  your  giving  the  sense 
70U  did  of  e^9vyaj8  rag  j'^^a;,  in  your  sermon  for  your  de- 
gree. Did  he  so  feel,  because  be  considered  your  constniction 
unsustainable,  on  ground  of  grammar,  or  of  sense  ?  I  question 
if  be  troubled  himself  for  one  moment  about  either ;  or  that  he 
knew  you  Irad  Doddridge  and  Campbell,  &c.  on  your  side.  His 
one  point,  I  conceive,  was,  that  the  present  popular  impressioB 
respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  not  be  disturbed ;  and 
that  critical  truth,  even  in  the  Bible,  was  not  to  be  pressed,  beyond 
dke  bound  of  temporising  expediency.  Ton  may  be  sure  I  do 
not  me^n  bare,  seliisb,  expediency,  but  the  inere  prevalent  liking 
for-compromise  and  quackery. 

In  this  veiw  of  your  old  friend,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me : 
but  if  so,  why  should  bis  applause  be  more  than  a  feather  in  the 

scale  1    If  the  answer  to were  ever  so  masterly,  what  would 

that  be  to  him,  or  to  any  one  who  thinks  witb  bim^  He  would 
not  acknowledge  its  force ;  he  might  not  even  read  it.  His 
most  likely  conclusion,  from  its  appearance,  would  be,  that  the 
other  required  to  be  answered,  in  their  view  against  whom  it  was 
written  ;  and  I  believe  this  logic  would  have  force  in  many  a 
mind,  which  would  be  neither  able,  nor  willing  to  weigh  the  ar- 
guments, which  Dr.  E.  could  witb  ease  employ  for  Mr. 's 

exposure. 

Whereas  it  strikes  me,  that,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  Archbi- 
sbop,  there  would,  in  this  case,  be  no  mistaking  the  logic  of  per- 
fect silence,  whatever  might  be  pretended  to  the  contrary.  He 
well  knows,  that  you  coidd  answer,  if  vou  would ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  could  impute  your  not  answering,  to  one  cause  only ; 
namely,  that  you  did  not  deem  it  a  dignus  vindiee  nodus. 

I  am  glad  you  contemplate  productive  employment  The 
stranse  combination  of  contraries,  of  which  your  postscript  gives 
me  the  first  notice,  makes  it  peculiariy  desirable,  ^t  similar 
reading,  of  a  more  unitonous  and  digested  kind,  should  be  af- 
forded. But  the  number,  or  merit,  of  abready  published  sermons, 
can  never  be  a  reason  for  not  producing  new  ones.    For  com- 
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position  of  that  in^^ortant  kiiid  can  no  more  be  ezhauated,  than 
composition  in  music :  and  the  degree  of  novelty,  whether  it  be 
in  manner,  or  matter,  in  a  new  volume  of  sermons,  implies  a 
stimulus,  which  makes  such  publications  have  their  use,  though 
of  a  texture  far  inferior  to  what  is  in  your  power  to  furnish. 

Have  you  Johnson's  Unbloody  Sacrifice  1  If  you  have  not 
(which  is  not  likely)  you  ought  to  have  it  There  is  an  impor- 
tant  tract  of  Bishop  Pond's,  of  which  he  has  given  an  abridg- 
ment ;  which  tract  I  would  possess,  if  1 4cnew  how  to  come  at  it. 
Johnson  has  notions  of  his  own ;  but  he  also  adopts  our  idea. 
He  has  quoted  largely  from  the  Fathers ;  and  gives  the  passages, 
on  which  the  advocates  for  transubstantiation  have  grounded 
themselves  ;  but  the  comfort  ii^,  that  what  the  Fathers  seem  to 
say  in  one  place,  they  moke  inadmissible  by  what  they  say  in 
another. 

But  I  have  written  to  the  extent  of  my  strength ;  and  I  must 
only  add,  that,  while  I  rejoice  in  your  good  account  of  youi^ 
self,  I  sincerely  desire  to  hear  soon  an  equally  good  one  of  O. 
F--^-,  to  whom  I  request  you  to  convey  my  cordial  response, 
to  the  love  which  I  am  sure  he  always  feels  towards  me. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  ezi»ess  to  you  the  regard  and  love,  of 
your  friends  here  toward  you.  I  may  say  there  ia  nothing,  in 
which  they  more  cordially  agree  with 

Your  ever  faithful  Friend, 

Alkx.  Knox. 


LETTER  CCIV. 
To  A.  Knoxj  E$q. 

Palace,  limerick,  Dec.  7.  18S8. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
Though  I  have  literally  nothing  else  to  say,  I  cannot  postpone 
expressing  my  delight,  at  vour  warm  approbation  of  my  friend 

Mr.  H 's  sermon.     The  dissent,  on  one  point,  heightens  the 

value :  *  exceptio  probat  regulam.'  When  I  have  leisure  and 
head  to  compare  your  criticism  witb  the  sermon,  I  shall'  do  so. 
I  hope  you  will  write  veiy  soon :  my  advice  is,  that  you  should 
use  no  particular  caution,  but  say  fiilly  what  you  dunk.  Tou 
approve  quite  sufficiently,  to  secure,  that,  in  the  commence* 
ment,  you  wHl  not  at  all  hurt  the  sensitiveness  of  a  nervous 
man ;  and  when  your  dissent  comest  you  have  to  deal  with  one* 
who  loves  plain  speaking,  and  who  Ukes  to  have  his  opinions 
canvassed. 
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•  has  published  a  Cambridge  couunenceiiient  aeniioii, 
which  I  wish  to  see.  He  expresses  his  opioion  veiy  freel/t  oa 
^e  undue  preference  given,  in  the  present  dajr,  to  physical  and 
mechanicalt  above  ck»sical  and  moral  pursuits ;  and  he  has  a 
remarkable  c<nncidence  with  the  commencement,  and  the  note 
upon  it,  of  mj  viiith  sermon.  The  woiis  (as  I  find  them  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer)  are  these : — *  Thus  much,  at  least, 
can  hardly  be  denied,  that  alttpough  there  is,  undoubted^,  a  bust- 
ling external  activity  prevalent  in  the  world*  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious objects,  ttiere  is  not  the  same  degree  of  spiritual  and  med- 
itative religion,  which  other  ages  have  possessed*'  I  dare  say 
there  is  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  &e  writer  of  the  articJe 
wfaMice  I  extract  tlus,  has  not  been  profuse  in  his  quotations. 
Tell  K  ,  with  my  best  regards,  that  Mr.  H has  pub- 
lished only  one  sinfle  sermon  (a  charity  sermon),  besides  uub; 
but  I  hope  lus  modesty  will  not  prevent  him  from  giving  the 
worid,  at  least  a  volume  of  sermons ;  perhaps  some  more  con- 
tinuous woik.  He  has  on  the  stocks  a  memoir  of  his  bosom 
friend,  the  late  Lord  L— ^ ;  but  I  know  not  wfaedier  it  is  to 
be  published,  or  only  cireulated  among  friends ;  if  the  latter, 
you  may  be  sure  of  a  copy.     I  have  a  great  kindness  for  die 

kni^  of  E :  he  is  pa]ticularlj|r  gentkmanlike  and  amiable, 

and  I  think  has  been  improving  in  hi^er  reacts.    It  gratifies 
me  diat  he  thinks  not  ill  of  me. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Limbrick. 

P.  S.  Kindest  regards  to  all  at  B . 


LETTER  CCV. 
To  JL  Knox,  Eeq. 

Limerick,  Jin.  5.  iai7. 

Mr  BEAR  Fbiemd, 
I  TRUST  you  will  not  think  me  guilty  of  a  double  breach  of 
confidence ;  but  Mr.  H— ^  had  ^n  so  much  disappointed,  at 
the  withdrawal  of  all  prospect  of  beinff  entrusted  wi&  any  por- 
tion of  your  MSS.,  that  I  could  not  help  transcribing,  mad  send- 
ing him,  a  part  of  your  last  letter ;  and  now  I  cannot  help  send- 
ing you  the  whole  of  his.  The  sentence  to  which  he  alludes, 
page  2,  line  5  firom  the  bottom,  is, « it  is  an  invaluable  addition- 
al testimony  to  these  principles,  in  which  I  have  had,  I  mi^ 
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almost  gaj,  no  suppoEter,  at  once  cordial  and  coropetenti  except 
yourself.' 

My  object  in  this  communication  is,  to  put  it  to  you,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  whether  you  can  properly  withhold  your 

paper,  from  such  an  instrument  as  Mr.  H .     He  is,  next  to 

yourself,  the  deepest,  and  the  most  continual  thinker  on  reliffioua 
subjects,  I  have  ever  known ;  and  what  is  best,  he  feels,  at  least 
as  miich  as  he  thinks,  and  his  praetice  is  correspondent  with  his 
feelings.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  the  perusal  of  your  piqpers 
would  set  him  at  work,  precisely  in  the  way  that  you  could  most 
wish. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all  at  B  Tou  and  they  have 

every  wish  of  mine,  suggested  by  this  season.  Farewell,  my 
dear  friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limebick. 


LETTER  CCVI. 
To  JSt.  Knox,  Eiq. 


Jan.  H.  1827. 


Mt  dear  Friend, 
That  I  may  not  delay  your  good  purposes,  I  write  one  line  t# 

say,  that  ASGr.  H 's  address  is .     I  sincerely  hope  you 

are  now  quite  yourself;  I  have  been  a  little  ailing,  but  am  npw, 
thank  God,  pretty  well  recovered.  This  not  being  worth  post- 
age, I  will  give  it  the  delay  of  one  day,  that  it  may  cost  you 
nothing. 

Eveiy  good  wish  to  you  and  all  at  B.  Poor  C.  F.  has  been 
ill  for  a  week  ;  he  is  not  yet  come  down  stairs,  but  he  was  yes-* 
terday  veiy  glad  to  receive  your  kind  little  message.  Here  he 
is,  and  sends  his  love. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick* 

P.  S,  I  cannot  omit  samng,  I  quite  differ  from  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  papers.  I  think  them,  as  I  have  ever  done,  a  great 
treasure.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  a  writer  is  not  the  best  judge 
oi  his  own  performances.    Remember  Milton  and  Yirgil. 
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LETTER  ISb. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limeriek. 

Bellevue,  Del^uay,  OcL   27.  1827. 
Mt  dear  F1UKND9 

In  Bending  my  tract,  as  you  and  C.  F.  hare  desired,  I  must 
write  a  line  to  express  my  heartfelt  comfort,  in  your  advancing 
so  happily.  I  admire  the  ways  of  Proyidence  respecting  you*^; 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  the  darker,  and  more  mysterious  poitioQ 
of  them,  has  served,  so  signally,  for  an  occasion  of  consolatioB 
and  blessing,  not  to  be  equdly  experienced  otherwise,  as  to 
make  your  case,  on  the  whole,  even  in  the  view  that  the  most 
inlerefiied  friend  can  take  of  it,  a  matter  of  satis&ction  and 
thankfulness,  rather  than  of  condolence  and  resignation. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  its  brighter  aspect,  that  the  friead- 
ship  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  H.  Halford,  should  be  so  drawn  forth 
toward  you.  It  is  striking  how  oflen  that  best  solace  of  social 
Itfe,  even  where  in,  at  least,  germinal  existence,  lies  compar- 
atively dormant^  until  it  be  awakened  by  some  pressing  exi- 
gence. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  had  an  invaluable  letter  firom  Mr. 

H ,  and  with  all  submission  to  Divine  providence,  which 

khows,  and  I  trust  will  do,  what  is  best  for  me,  I  do  deeply 
wish  to  give  to  his  most  interesting  communieadon,  the  best  an- 
swer in  my  power.  It  brings  much  before  me,  of  which  I  coold 
wish  to  think  with  closeness,  and  to  speak  with  considerali<Hi  ; 
but  such  are  the  points  in  his  letter,  as  to  involve  me  in  no  dif- 
ficulty in  replying  to  them ;  for  they  <^  for  no  sort  of  diftfence, 
but  merely  explanation,  which  I  1m^  I  shall  be  able  to  afibrd, 
so  soon  as  my  eye  will  permit  me.  If  that  should  imply  delay, 
I  will  call  fortii  me  kindness  of  my  dear  young  fiiend,  who  has 
already  taken  trouble  in  the  same  service. 

Convey  my  cordial  thanks  to  C.  F.,  for  all  his  kindnesses. 
He  could  not  have  done  more  than  he  has  done,  for  my  comfort 
and  gratification.  I  hope  he  will  still  continue  his  kind  and 
friendly  offices,  though  I  trust,  at  no  very  distant  time,  I  shall 
receive  more  from  yourself  tiMUi  your  signature,  comfortable  as 
it  was  to  me,  to  have  even  that  mark  of  your  convalescence. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  more  sober  calvinists,  bodi  in  and 

*  Rvferring  to  the  Bisho|>'s  first  attack  of  pvalynSi  which  took  place  during 
the  precedinc  month  of  April.  No  one  wiD  doaht  the  interest  Mr.  Knox  took  in 
his  friend's  ilTness ;  the  interruption  in  the  correspondence  is  owing  to  Mr.  K.'s 
letters  havinf  been  addressed  to  the  editor. 
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out  of  the  church  of  England^  were  not  a  little  alanned*  by  the 
mevalenoe  of  Tirtual,  if  not  as  yet  practical,  antinomianiflOL 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  to  that  purpose,  I  mean  ezpressiye 
of  that  alarm,  in  Sie  Christian  Observer.  But  the  independent 
minister  (at  Bath)  Jay,  has  lately  published  a  volume  of  lectures, 
called,  *  the  Chriistian  ccmtemplated' ;  in  the  pre&ce  to  which, 
there  are  some  pertinent,  I  might  say,  happy  remarks.  It  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  get  the  book,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  preface  ;  but  the  book  itself  is  worth  looking  over,  for  though 
it  has  defects  and  failings,  it  abounds  in  matter,  which  tends  to 
edify  the  reader,  and  do  real  honor  to  the  writer* 

Adieu,  my  dear  Friend ;  you  have  my  poor  prayers  continu- 
ally* for  your  best  possible  happiness,  here,  and  hereafter. 

£ver  yours, 

Alkx.  Knox. 


LETTER  186. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Liimeriek. 

BelUrue,  Pelgaimy,  Dec.  21.  16S7. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend,. 
As  C.  F.  must  have  received  a  letter  from  me«  about  the  same 
time  when  his  last  kind  letter  reached  me,  I  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  him  through  you,  rather  than  immediately  to  him- 
self. 

I  need  not  say  how  delighted  I  am,  with  his  report  of  your 
advancing  health.  I  trust  you  have  eveiy  ground  for  hoping, 
that,  through  God's  mercy,  you  may  enjoy  more  equable,  and 
perhaps  more  confirmed  health,  than  you  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. It  is  a  most  comfortable  circumstance,  to  have,  so 
perfectly,  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  ; 
who^e  friendship,  according  to  all  that  C.  F.  states  concerning 
him,  must  be  httle  less  valuable  than  his  prescriptions. 

Jay's  lectures,  to  the  last,  afforded  me,  in  many  instances, 
more  satisfaction,  than  I  generally  receive  from  modem  sermon 
writers.  But  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  mixed  satisfaction  ;  for 
though  he  19  a  truly  practical  calvinist,  of  the  old  school,  his 
phraseology  is  ofleo  too  familiar,  and  his  manner  not  always 
suitable  to  the  pulpit ;  his  frequent  introduction,  for  instance,  of 
middling  poetiy.  But  still,  when  the  second  edition  comes  out, 
his  book  may  be  worth  your  looking^  over. 

I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  to  C.  F.,  that  I  had  been  attack- 
ed with  a  slight  sore  throat    M 6re  than  three  weeks  ago,  I  feU 


mj  throat  affected  in  a  way,  wiuch  I  tfaougbt  merely  implied  a 
cold,  and  which  would  require  only  a  few  &ys'  care ;  but  I  am 
aoixy  to  say,  that  I  find  n^self  mistaken*  It  seems  to  he  « 
symptomatic  form  of  my  usual  indisposition,  and  shows,  this 
day*  as  httle  tendency  to  go  off,  as  a  fortnight  since.  I  confess 
I  am  more  saddened  with  this  new  malady,  than  I  have  been 
with  my  weak  eye ;  for  one  need  not  use  the  eye,  however  rctl 
tlM  privation ;  but  one  must  use  the  throat,  and  of  course  the 
malady  can  never  be  foigotten.  Nothing,  I  understand,  can  be 
more  slight  than  its  appearance,  and  the  sensible  inconvenience 
is  also  very  trifling.  But  still  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  wfaidi  tends 
to  depress,  except  so  far  as  the  mind  can  stay  itself  on  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Him,  who  has  been  pleased,  (I  trast  in 
parental  kmdness)  to  inflict  it. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  £ ^'s  tract  against  I.  E.  L.    I  think  its 

manner  might  have  been  more  engaging,  but  the  matter  is  pow- 
erful, and  bespeaks  much  research.  I  was  of  course  pleased 
with  his  repeated  quotations  from  the  appendix  ;  but  could  have 
wished,  that,  when  he  refers  to  the  difference  between  Yincen- 
tius's  tradition,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  had  given 
half  a  page  from  that  part.  I  consider  that  difierence  to  furaish 
the  very  strongest  ^und,  on  which  the  church  of  Rome  can  be 
assailed,  by  a  consistent  churoh-of-£ngland  man. 

I  am  fflad  to  know  that  you  have  corrected  your  Sacred  Litr 
eratnre  for  a  second  edition.  I  dare  say  you  have  substitoted 
woman,  for  married  woman,  in  your  metrical  translation  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  It  is,  I  dare  say,  too  late  to  moition  it 
for  the  present,  but  I  could  like  to  see  that  beautifiil  stanza,  in 
the  16di  of  St  Luke,  noticed  in  your  book, 

<  He  that  ii  ftitbfal  inUttle,  ii  fiuCfaful  alao  mmueh. 
And  he  thiA  ii  unfaithftd  in  little,  w  an&iUiiul  abo  m  mneli. 
And  if  jre  have  not  been  faithful  m  the  unri^teoue  -^f-mrii,  who  wiD  pw 

foa  TO  alfi6^¥0¥  f 
And  if  jre  hare  not  been  fiuthfiil  in  TO  aUor^r^  niio  wiH  pn  joa  to 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  whether  the  matter  <^  fliese 
couplets  is  more  weighfy,  ox  the  manner  of  them  more  beautifliL 

But  I  must  have  done.  I  received  last  week,  from  Mr. 
H  ■■»  a  most  delightful  letter,  of  the  receipt  of  which,  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  make,  withm^  own  hand,  some  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment His  agreement  m  what  I  have  so  long  regard- 
ed as  truth,  is  to  me  wonderful,  and  he  himself  indeed  a  wonder. 

I  may  speak  for  all  here.     The 
am  sure  not  less  warmly  than  mysel 


»v  jom  me  most  cordially,  I 
If,  m  wishing  you  happiness 
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at  all  times,  and  especiallj  at  tbia  gracious  season.  Tell  C.  F. 
that  I  most  sincerely  return  his  kind  wishes,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  Friend, 

Ever  beyond  expression  yours, 

Alex.   Knox* 


LETTER  187. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 

Bellevue,  Delguiny,  Chrifltmat  Day,  1827. 

Mt  dear  Feiend, 
In  my  letter  to  you,  written  a  few  days  since,  I  strangelv  forgot 
to  mention  a  thing,  which  I  had  particulariy  intended.      Mr. 
H wishes  my  permission,  to  obtain  copies  of  Henry  Butter- 
worth's  copies  of  my  manuscripts.     I  told  Mr.  H ,  that  he 

was  inexpressibly  welcome  to  possess  any  thing  of  mine ;  and 
added  HhaU  though  I  was  sive  his  own  application,  through  C. 
F.,  as  he  proposed,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  yet,  as  I  meant 
speedily  to  write  to  you,  I  would  mention  it ;  but,  as  I  said,  I 
strangely  forgot  to  do  so ;  and  therefore,  not  because  I  think  it 
necessary,  but  because  I  said  I  would  mention  it,  I  now  trouble 
you  with  another  letter. 

»  «  «  »  «  «  « 

There  is  a  very  sensible  young  gentleman  at  present  in  this 

house.    He  is  a  Mr.  J ,  an  A.  B.  of  Lincoln.     In  one  of  his 

first  conversations  with  me,  he  asked  me,  if  I  knew  the  Appendix 
to  your  sermons ;  pronouncing  upon  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  in- 
telligent a  eulogium,  as  I  had  periiaps  heard  from  any  one.  I 
have  got  my  friend  E^— -  to  lend  mm  your  Sacred  LiteraturOv 
which  he  had  heard  of,  and  desired  to  read.  He  is  now  reading 
it,  and  speaks  of  it  in  very  high  terms*  I  mention  all  this,  to 
submit  to  you  a  thought  of  his,  namely,  that  it  were  desirable  the 
Appendix  should  be  published  in  a  small  volume,  bv  itself,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  widest  possible  circulation ;  which  he  con- 
ceives the  present  time,  especially,  renders  expedient ;  the  truth 
which  he  thinks  therein  irrefragably  established,  beinjp^  the  spe» 
cific  antidote  to  the  loose  opinions  and  tendencies,  of  so  many 
soi-disant  churchmen  of  the  present  day. 

Through  the  same  young  gendeman,  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  at  Oxford,  where  they 

were  preached,  by  a  Dr.  ShutUeworth.     Mr.  J- has  read 

three  oi  them  to  me ;   and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  this,  they 
VOL.  II.  47 
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are  pnhMj  the  most  able  discourBes*  iduck  we  have  had  Gram 
anj  fcngliaii  divine,  during  (he  present  century.  He  certainly 
has  not  been  able  to  clarify  bis  mental  atmospSiere  from  all  tlie 
Tapore,  as  I  take  them  to  be,  of  modem  theology ;  but  stiD,  he 
does  maintain  the  supreme  moral  objects  and  purposes  of 
Christianity,  in  a  manner,  idiich  I  really  think  does  equal  honor, 
to  the  understanding,  and  the  heart  of  the  author.  Thou^  I 
could  wish  some  parts  of  them  to  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  I 
seem  to  myself  not  to  have  met,  for  a  Icmg  time,  so  much  sound 
and  solid  theology. 

Adieu,  my  dear  fiiend ;  give  my  love  to  C.  F.  To  you«  and 
to  him  ako,  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  every  blessing,  present  and 
eternal,  which  Uie  crowning  blessiiu;  (^  this  holy  festival  embold- 
ens us  to  hope  for,  from  the  fJiilanmropy  and  grace  of  the  triune 
Jdkovah. 

I  am,  more  ttan  words  can  utter,  ever  yours, 

Alkx.  Khox. 


LETTER  CCTIL 
To  Jat.  Smox,  Esq. 

^6  York  Temce,  RagenOs  FaA,  JmM  30.  1828. 

Mr  nxAK  Friend, 
I  Kirow  you  wiU  be  pleased  again  to  receive  a  few  lines,  written 
by  my  own  hand,  though  that  hand  be  the  left  one»  and  though, 
as  I  find,  die  lines  are  crooked. 

Iliope  you  received  the  sheets  of  Dr.  Townson;  the  seiw 
mens  were  dispatched  long  smce ;  the  title,  preface,  &c.  I  sent 
just  a  week  ago,  by  my  nephew  Richard.     In  a  day  or  two,  I 

hope  to  send  two  copies  by  T.  A ,  for  you  and  Mrs.  L-- — . 

How  you  may  like  them,  I  cannot  predict ;  for  my  own  part, 
the  more  closely  I  have  read  them,  the  more  deliberately  have  I 
approved.  I  trust  you  wiH  excuse  the  mention  of  your  name  ; 
widiout  Ht  I  could  not  have  told  my  litde  stoiy. 

By  die  way,  I  hope  Mr.  J received  a  copy  of  Sac  Lit. 

mamediately  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  sent  it,  properly 
inscribed  and  directed,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  MiDiken.  I  rejoice 
m  the  kindness  which  you  have  shown  my  nephew  John.  Ho 
15, 1  believe,  not  unworthy  of  it;  and  my  hope  is,  that  he  wUl 
profit  by  your  lessons. 

Mr.  F.  has  been  very  delicate,  and  unable  to  write :  now  ho 
IS,  thank  God,  clearly  mending. 
We  intend  in  a  fortnight  going  to  Leamington.     I  hope^ere 
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then,  to  hear  from  ;^ou ;  and  to  have  a  comfortable  account  of 
your  health  and  spirits.     Say  every  thing  kind  and  ajSectionate 

for  me  at  B • 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Yours  unchangeably, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  188. 
To  th9  Bishop  of  Limerick* 

Dublin,  Dawson  St.j  July  S.  1828. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  HAVE  just  received  your  most  kind  and  acceptable  letter,  and 
I  cannot  delay  to  express  my  pleasure  at,  even  thus,  hearing 
from  yourself.  You  have  attained  a  capitally  good  use  of  your 
left  hand ;  and  from  your  not  mentioning  your  state  of  health, 
I  trust  I  am  to  infer,  that  you,  at  least,  feel  no  inconvenience 
from  the  present  warmth  of  the  weather. 

I  had  wished,  before  this  time,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention to  my  request,  respecting  the  copy  of  your  Sacred  Liter- 
ature for  Mr.  J •     He,  I  assure  you,  was  gratified  in  a  high 

degree,  as  well  as  surprised ;  for  I  did  not  teU  him  that  I  had 
asked  a  copy  for  him,  before  he  actually  received  it.  He  is  cer- 
tainly both  well  disposed,  and  uncommonly  qualified  (as  far  as 
I  can  judge),  to  value  your  kindness. 

I  certamly  have  no  wish  to  meet  my  own  name  in  a  conspicu- 
ous situation ;  but  there  was  a  kindness  in  your  mention  of  it, 
which  I  could  not  but  feel ;  nor  could  I  question  the  good  rea- 
sons you  had,  for  introducing  it.  I  cannot  yet  venture  to  give 
an  opinion  of  the  comparative  worth  of  Dr.  Townson's  sermons, 
as  compositions ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  there  is  a  language  of  the 
heart  in  them,  which  is  very  uncommon,  and  I  should  think 
must  draw  every  reader,  of  right  moral  feeling,  to  venerate  and 
love  the  author. 

Tour  nephew,  Mr.  J.  J.,  interests  me  sincerely,  both  in  his 
disposition  and  capacity.     I  trust  he  will  be  a  great  comfort, 

bodi  to  his  father  and  to  you. 

«  «  «  «  «  * 

«  »  »  «  w  » 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  F.  is  somewhat  better.  Adieu :  with 
cordial  remembrance  to  him,  and  Mr.  J.  J.,  if  with  you,  and  with 
deepest  love  to  yourself, 

I  am,  my  dear  Friend,  ever  yours, 

Alex.  Kxox. 
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LETTER  CCVIII. 
To  JL.  Knox,  Esq. 

Dec.  19.  iat8. 
Mt   dear  FRWIfD, 

I 'CAN,  at  this  iDODieiit|  write  but  a  line  (the  post  just  going  out)  ^ 
tosaj,  that  Imost  deeply  sympathize  with  you.  I  am,  andhave 
been  from  the  first,  anxious  to  know  what  you  can  tell  about 

dear  Mn.  L— — «  and  E .     To  speak  what  I  feeU  I  now 

find  impossible.     In  a  very  few  days,  I  hope  to  write,  as  much 
as  my  left  hand  will  allow ;  meanwhile,  I  will  just  say,  that  I 
think  ^e  character  of  our  beloved  fiiend  is  exac&y  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  what  none  but  yourself  could  have  done. 
God  Almi^ty  bless  and  keep  you ! 

Ever  yours, 

John  Limsrick. 

00 


LETTER  189. 
To  ike  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

PawMD  St.,  Dec  U,  18S8. 

My  niAR  Friend, 

»  «  «        .        «  «  « 

W  *  «  ft  »  ft 

I  DO  not  seem  to  myself  to  have  ever  told  you,  at  least  strong- 
ly enough,  what  a  good  thing  I  deem  you  to  nave  done,  in  print- 
ing, and  thus  preserving,  those  sermons  of  Dr.  Townson.  My 
own  state  of  mind  may  have  its  share,  in  my  not  feeling  them 
energetic.  But,  be  that  as  it  may;  their  moral  excellence  is  far 
above  all  common  estimatiotL  Would  it  be  quite  conveni^it 
for  you  to  give  a  cop^,  to  my  firiend,  Mr.  Dickenson?* 

Adieu,  my  dear  fiiend ;  believe  me,  with  every  heartfelt  wish 
for  your  happiness,  here  and  hereafter. 

Ever  yours, 

Alkz.  Knox. 

*  The  ReT.  Ch«rie<  Di^entoo,  now  Rector  of  8t.  Aan%  parish,  IhMku 
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LETTER  CCIX. 
To  A.  Knox,  E9q. 

York  Terrace,  Receni'i  Park,  Dec.  29.  1828. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
I  MUST  write  but  a  line. .  I  shall  setid  for  you,  through  Long- 
man, Milliken's  correspondent,  twelre  copies  of  Dr.  Townson, 
and  hope  thej  will  be  with  you  soon.  The  Greek  professor 
'at  Cambridge  has,  at  the  instigation  of  young  H.  Y.,  most  cor- 
rectly and  dieaply  edited  Leighton's  Prelectiones  ;  he  speaks, 
according  to  its  merits,  of  the  wretched  London  reprint ;  and 
says,  Meditationes  istas  in  Psahnos,  nescio  an  inter  totius  libri 
delicias  habendas,  Editor,  pro  singulari  suo  judicio,  omisit 

Of  both  Mrs.  L- and  Miss  Fergusson  I  have  much  in  my 

heart,  but  I  must  now  stop. 

Ever  yours, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  CCX. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

LeaoBingtOD,  Aug.  4.  1829. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 
It  is-  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you ;  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  some  account  of  Miss  Fergusson ;  writing  may 
be  difficult,  or  irksome  to  you,  therefore  I  ask  but  a  short  dis- 
patch. 

Friends  here  think  I  look  better  than  last  year ;  and  I  am 
really  hopeful,  that,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  which  are  of 
an  obvious  nature,  there  is  substantial  progress ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  whole  frame  is  at  work.  Sunday,  I  had  the 
comfort  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  Warwick  church.  I  am 
an  early  riser ;  this  morning  I  was  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
yet  still  was  dressed,  and  at  my  desk,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

My  summer  employment  is  to  be  the  tm6/ura^ion  of  Dr.  Town- 
son.  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Cochran  freely  encounter  the  risk. 
Mr.  F.  is  pretty  well :  the  medical  man  here  thinks  he  has  gamed 
ground  since  last  September ;  even  to  have  been  stationary,  dur- 
ing the  late  unprecedented  season,  would  have  been  no  slight 
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matter.     He  is  now  out,  or  I  cdiould  be  chained  wifii  hb  most 
affectionate  remembrances. 

Ever  yours  unspeakably, 

John  Limeiuck. 


LETTER  190. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

DttWBon  St.,  Aug.  10.  IS29. 

Mt  dear  Friehd, 
I  HAVE  not  willingly  delayed  to  thank  yoa«  for  yoar  kind  and 
acceptable  note.  I  attempted  to  do  so  on  Saturday,  but  I  am 
at  present  more  than  usually  out  of  order.  This  statement  of 
my  case  wiU  account  to  you  and  Mr.  F ^  for  my  not  ac- 
knowledging his  last  kind  letter ;  and  it  wiH  also  explain  to  him, 
how  little  qualified  I  ba?e  been  to  follow  his  suggestion,  respect- 
ing my  writing  to  Mr.  H . 

1  am  sincerely  gratified  by  your  being  able  to  give  so  toler- 
able an  account  of  your  own  present  condition ;  and  I  earnest- 
ly hope  tfiat  your  pnMipect  of  improved  health,  ma^  become 
moie  and  more  cheering.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice,  and 
you  have  cliuse  to  be  thankful,  Ihat  you  have  so  little  to  depress 
you,  either  in  mind  or  body. 

I  am  glad  that  the  publicaticm  of  Dr.  Townson's  sermons  is 
called  for ;  though  it  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  review  of  them  in  the  British  Critic,  gave  me  very 
-gnat  pleasure ;  not  for  the  praise  it  gives  to  them,  but  for  the 
view  it  takes,  and  the  estimate  it  forms,  of  &e  Doctor  lumself. 
I  cannot  help  considering  the  few  commencing  sentences  as 
containing,  not  merely  a  most  beautiful,  and  strictly  just  sketch 
of  the  excellent  man  himself,  but,  by  so  describing  him,  as  a 
specimen  of  an  exaked  class,  it  may  be  felt  bv  many,  to  cast, 
as  it  were,  a  new  ray  of  light  on  the  christian  life,  and  may  call 
attention  to  a  fiir  more  confirmed,  and  more  elevated  piety,  tinn 
the  nH>re  active  missionaries  of  the  present  day,  have  either  en- 
couraged, or  professed  any  hope  of  attaining.  I  cannot  but 
greatly  wish  to  know  who  was  the  reviewer. 

I  trust  it  will  one  day  be  understood,  that  the  piet^  exempU- 
fied  in  our  public  devotional  formulas,  however  lowly  m  its  com- 
mencements, and  even  humble  and  sober,  tends  directly  and 
steadily,  and  is  represented  as  more  and  more  advancing,  to  that 
very  anticipation  of  heaven,  which  Dr.  Townson  is  represented 
as  having  habitually  enjoyed.    It  is  a  pity  that  this  important 
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fact  should  not  be  dlscoveied,  by  Ae  mmd  which  could  so  well 
conceive  its  iealization«  in  indiTidual  instances.  For  it  strikes 
me,  diat  this  peculiar  character  of  our  liturgy,  remains  yet  to  be 
developed  ;  and  that  the  topic,  altogether,  would  afibrd  matter 
for  as  interesting  an  investigation,  as  could  occupy  present  at^ 
tention:  I  say,  present  attention,  because,  were  it  well  managed, 
it  might  be  made  so  intelligible,  from  the  abundant  and  most 
conclusive  evidence,  which  is  in  readiness  to  be  adduced.  I 
can,  even  at  this  moment,  indifferent  as  I  am,  hardly  refrain  from 
saying  more  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  demonstration  of  the  super- 
eminence  of  Church-of-£ngland  piety,  that  her  claims  can  be 
supported,  against  the  growing  aggressiveness  of  sectarian 
rivais. 

There  are  two  writers  at  the  present  time,  of  whom  I  should 
desire  to  know  what  is  generally  thought ;  namely,  W^-^,  and 

A  of  R •     I  of  course  do  not  ask  what  is  thought  of 

the  latter's  politiccJ  principles,  as,  in  this  matter,  every  one  wall 
think  as  he  feels.  But  his  volume  of  sermons  is.  what  I  advert 
to :  and  it  is  curious  that,  in  his  preface,  he  remarks  on  Dr. 

W and  himself  seeing  many  things,  respecting  St.  Paul's 

doctrine,  in  the  same  light,  without  any  Qommunication  with  eaeh 
other. 

A——  seems  a  well-meaning,  conscientions  man,  of  soqcie 
strong  talent,  and  with  little  dread  of  innovation.  His  most 
dangerous  tenet  seems  to  me  to  be,  the  persuasioUf  that  the  na- 
tional profession  of  Christianity,  has  been  its  deepest  injury. 
His  theology,  too,  with  a  pioua  spirit,  much  practical  justice  of 
remark,  and  zealous  ardor,  appears  iU-systematizedi  and,  I 
should  think,  in  few  instances  competently  du^ested.  StiH,  I 
presume  he  means  well ;  though  I  sometimes  £>ubt  whether  he 
quite  knows  his  own  meaning ;  not  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
however,  but  of  his  principles. 

He  is  bold  enough ;  and  Dr.  W— *-  is  probably  still  bolder. 
The  latter  seems  inclined  to  be  a  doctrinal  reformer ;  and  to 
give  a  mixed  system,  rejecting  some  features  of  n^t  is  called 
evangelicism,  and  adopting  others,  in  a  way  of  his  own.  I  con- 
fess I  read  neither  without  some  alarm ;  and  I  wish  my  kind 

friend  C F        ,  when  able  to  do  so  without  ioconvenienoe^ 

would  tell  me  something  about  those  two  writers,  and  diso  who 
is  the  reviewer  of  Dr«  Townson. 

«  «  «  # 

*  *  *  4$ 

Adieu  ;  give  my  bve  to  C.  F.,  receive  it  yourself,  and  be  as- 
sured that  I  ever  feel  it  with  a  solicitude  to  know  how  you  go 
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on,  which  will  make  me  grateful,  were  it  but  for  three  lines. 

Ever  inexpressibly  yours, 

Alex.  Khox* 


LETTER  CCXL 

To  JL  Emox,  Esq. 

Uth  I>ec.  ia». 

Mr  DBAR  Friekd, 
A  HA8TT  lioe  to  say  that  I  am  just  printing  the  pre&ce  to  the 
published  Townson ;  and  hope  that  you  will  not  object,  to  your 
name's  retaining  its  place  in  it  I  am  desirous  that  sudi  a  me- 
morial of  our  fiiendship,  should  have  its  chance  of  going  down. 
The  proof  sheet  will  probably  be  with  me,  before  your  answer : 
but  it  shall  not  go  forward,  till  I  hear  from  you. 

I  hope  to  have  a  cheering  account  of  your  healdi ;  C.  F 

and  I,  nave  both  suffered  severely,  from  fevers ;  both  were  bled 
copiously ;  he  is  now  ^^duaUy  regaining  strength  ;  so  am  I, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say,  my  grand  aOment  is  clearly,  diough  very 
gradually  yielding. 

C.  F.  joins  heartily  in  every  cordial  wish,  with. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Tours  ever, 

JoHlf  LlMXRlCV. 


LETTER  191. 
To  the  BUhap  of  Limerick, 

I>oc.  14.  18C9. 
Mt   DBAR   FrIBHD, 

I  RBCEivBD  your  most  kind  note  yestmday,  and  I  hasten  to  write 
a  line  in  answer,  be  it  ever  so  short,  lor  my  infirmities  are  still 
heavy  upon  me. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Aat,  for  some  years  particularly,  I  have 
shrunk  back  from  coming,  nominally,  before  die  public.  When, 
however,  you  introduced  my  name  into  your  pre&ce  to  Town- 
son's  Sermons,  I  could  not  misconstrue  your  kindness ;  nor,  un> 
der  the  peculiar  circumstances,  did  I  feel  any  serious  annoyance : 
because,  in  fact,  you  did  not  bring  my  name  before  the  public. 
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but  notified  it,  merely,  to  the  private  circle  of  your  own  friends  ; 
which,  when  you  kindly  wished  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable, as  well  as  unkind,  in  me  to  oppose,  had  I  previously 
known  your  intention. 

But  I  think  you  will  yourself  feel,  that  the  mention  of  my 
name  in  an  actually  published  edition,  is  a  perfectlydifferent  case. 
In  the  former  instance,  when  you  thought  proper  to  name  your 
friend,  no  one  had  a  shadow  of  right  to  question  the  fitness  of 
your  doing  so,  however  even  unknown  that  friend  niight  be,  to 
those  to  whom  your  volume  was  communicated.  Those  who 
were  gratified  by  your  present,  could  never  admit  a  thought  of 
questioning  your  judgment,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  a  person, 
whom  you  describe,  ad  your  intimate  and  long-tried  friend.  But 
I  submit  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  whether  the  state  of  the  case  is 
not  now  widely  altered.  Be  my  feelings  what  they  may,  (and 
I  believe  I  need  not  state  them  to  you,)  I  more  than  doubt  the 
propriety,  on  your  part*  of  personally  introducmg  to  the  reading 
world,  an  individual,  about  whom  (a  comparative  few  excepted) 
that  world  knows  nothmg,  and,  were  that  possible,  cares  less,  I 
honestly  say,  that,  in  my  view,  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in 
naming  me,  which  I  should  be  sorry,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  should  commit ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  not  less  real- 
ly on  your  own  account,  than  on  mine,  I  must  request  you  still 
to  keep  my  name  within  the  circle  of  your  friends,  and  suffer  it 
to  go  no  farther.  Tour  own  privately  printed  volume  will  live 
long,  and  of  course  preserve  that  memorial,  which  you  so  kindly 
desire  should  survive  us  both ;  and  it  will  be  in  that  modest  way, 
which  suits  my  situation,  and  brings  no  discredit  on  your  judg- 
ment I  would  merely  submit  to  you,  whether  this  omission, 
however,  may  not  imply  the  propriety  of  some  verbal  alteration 
in  the  text,  such,  I  mean,  as  follows :  .  •  ^  One  very  intimate 
friend  in  particular,  also  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Townson's 
published  works,  and  holding  his  sermons  in  high  estimation,  in- 
creased this  interest,  by  his  frequent  references  to  Dr.  Townson, 
and  the  wish  so  oflen  expressed  by  him,  that  the  remainder  of 
his  sermons,  mentioned  by  Archdeacon  Churt<Hi,  should  not  be 
finally  lost  to  the  christian  public' 

In  fact,  the  omission  of  the  name  appears  to  me  to  require  a 
more  explanatory  introduction  of  the  subject ;  which,  however, 
I  of  course  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  merely  observing  that 
the  epithet  ^  dear,'  kind  as  it  was  in  you  to  use  that  term,  is  not 
just  such  a  one  as  should  be  used,  in  an  address  to  the  public. 
It  is  too  kind  for  common  minda  and  hearts. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  you  can  make  even  such  a  report,  of 
yourself  and  C.  F — ^ — ,  as  you  do  in  your  note ;  and  rejoice 
particularly,  that  you  proceed,  however  slowly,  towards  convales- 

voL.  II.  48 
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cence,  with  respect  to  jour  *  grand  aikneDL'  I  cannot  hoirever 
sire  TOO  aoj  account  of  my  own  amendment.  My  symptoms 
aro  as  severe,  as  at  any  time  this  last  year.  Bnt  I  feel  that  I 
am  bound,  on  every  consideration,  to  leave  that  matter  to  the 
great  Disposer ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  disdpline  with  vdnch 
he  visits  me,  is  inflicted  in  kindness. 

Poor  Miss  FeigOBBon,  I  fear,  is  very  much  shook,  if  not  ac* 
(oally  breaking  down.  Whether  she  wfll  hold  her  grovnd  this 
winter,  is  questionable.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  C.  F., 
and  believe  me  your  ever  affectionate  fiiend, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  192. 
To  iJkc  Biikop  of  Limerick. 

Dtc  SI.  lfl». 
Ht  dear  Fribiii>, 
Whkh  I  have  stated  some  particulars,  I  believe  that  you  will 
yourself  see,  that  it  is  not  possible  ibr  me,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  proposaL 

In  the  first  place,  my  httle  tract*  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
unreservedly  committed  to  public  censure.  A  persuasion  of 
this  unfitness,  at  least  a  strong  t^prehension  of  it,  led  me  to 
prefer  the  method  I  pursued  ;  and  though  I  have  received  very 
gratifying  approbation,  firom  several  most  respectable,  quar- 
ters, yet,  not  a  few  have  expressed  a  different  opinion;  and 
tiiough,  in  most  instances,  ibis  has  been  nothing  more  than  I 
looked  for,  yet,  in  odiers,  I  could  not  but  feel,  that  there  waa 
room  for  greater  caution  than  I  had  exercised ;  and  that  cer- 
tain expressions,  at  least,  if  not  entire  passages,  might  be  mote 
eflfectually  fenced,  against  all  possible  charge  of  raahness,  or  of 
ambiguity. 

I  am  weD  aware  that,  after  all  which  could  be  done,  the  ob- 
jections of  very  many  readers  would  be  still  substantially  the 
same.  But  this  makes  it  only  the  more  necessary*  that  all  sha- 
dow of  ground  for  such  objections,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 

taken  away.     Tou  no  doubt  remember  that most  kindly 

sent  me  a  laige  sheet  of  criticisms,  of  which  I  have  always 
meant  to  avail  myself^  previously  to  committing  my  tract  to  the 
pubhc.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  at  the  time,  was» 
that  all  the  remarks  demanded  attention,  and  that  some  were  of 
wei^^  importance.     I  have  accordingly  kept  fiiat  paper  with 

*  Oa  the  ChurdiK»^EnfUuid  doctniM  of  Uie  Guchanst. . .  Sjb. 
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care  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  determina- 
tion to  remain  on  my  present  ground,  until  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
sider, and  as  far  as  possible  make  use  of  strictures,  of  the  value 
of  which  I  am  so  thoroughly  assured. 

But  this  is  not  all :  I  lutve  always  been  persuaded,  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  prefix  to  the  tract,  an  historical  introduction ; 
were  it  only  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  charging  it,  with  any 
leaning  toward  transubstantiation.  To  have  attempted  such  a 
thing,  in  the  tract  itself,  except  by  such  hints  as  I  believe  had  had 
that  effect  with  candid  readers,  would  have  given  my  discourse  a 
controversial  aspect,  which  it  was  m^  object,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  avoid.  But  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  take 
an  historical  view  of  the  subject,  by  which  the  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent reader  would  be  prepared,  for  the  practical  view  that  was 
to  follow ;  and  which,  in  a  narrow  compass,  might  do  more  than 
a  volume  of  argumentation,  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  by  irresistible  evidence  of  its  noveliy. 

The  matter  of  such  an  introduction,  I  have  had  lying  by  me 
for  some  years,  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hanord.  But 
tliis,Blso,  would  require  consideration » and  at  least  some  remodi- 
fication ;  and  most  certainly,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  I  am 
far  from  being  equal,  either  to  the  one  revision,  or  to  the  other. 
I  am  sure,  were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  could  not  succeed ;  and  the 
very  attempt  might  seriously  injure  me. 

I  believe,  therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  to  prove  to  you,  that 
my  acceding  to  your  most  friendly  desire,  is,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, out  of  the  question ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  sensible 
<^  the  kind  feeling,  bj  which  the  wish  was  suggested. 

I  was  sincerely  grieved  for  the  calamity  to  which  you  refer, 
feeling  how  much  you  must  all,  and  especially  the  Judge's  fam- 
ily, be  afflicted.  My  sincere  love,  and  every  kind  wish  of  the 
season  await  you,  and  my  friend  G.  F. 

Believe  me,  beyond  words, 

Ever  yours, 

Alex.  Knox. 


LETTER  19a. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Lmerick. 

March  17.  1850. 

Mt  dkar  Friend, 
You  have  had  reason  to  think  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  you, 
but  believe  me,  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  IruUi  of 
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the  case.  I  can  assure  jou,  ^ou  have  been  daily  in  my  thoughts, 
with  unabated  interest,  and  smcere  regret  that  I  was  restrained, 
by  a  concurrence  of  painful  circumstances,  from  telling  you  so, 
in  the  manner  I  wished ;  but,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  I  am, 
and  have  been  for  many  months,  gradually  lo^ng  ground  ;  and 
the  more  I  consider  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  ap- 
prehend, the  unlikelihood  of  my  growing  much  better.  My 
medical  friends,  after  all,  may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  but  I 
have  seen  none  of  them  to-day. 

My  regret  for  the  loss  of  friends,  has  also  contributed  to  my 
silence.  I  have  been  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter 
La  Touche*,  whom  I  considered  as  one  of  my  most  valuable 
friends  ;  and  scarcely  had  an  hour  passed,  when  my  dear  Miss 
Fergusson  was  removed  from  me.  I  had  not  apprehended  the 
nearness  of  this  event,  until  about  four  days  before  it  took  place ; 
and  even  then,  1  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  immediate  a  ter- 
mination ;  at  any  rate,  my  loss  of  her,  presses  deeply  on  my 
heart.  She  was  still  so  much  herself,  and  went  on  so  steadily, . 
while  confined  to  her  bed,  in  attending  to  all  domestic  duties, 
and  above  all,  in  such  unremitted  care  that  I  should  suffer  no 
inconvenience;  and  was,  besides,  so  lively  in  conversation, 
when  she  had  intervals  of  ease,  that  I  miss  her  inexpressi- 
bly, notwithstanding  the  long  preparation.  Her  death  was  a 
evdavaata.  One  of  her  last  acts,  was  to  engage  her  brodier 
and  sister  to  come  to  this  house,  and  to  take  care  of  me.  They 
ar&well  disposed  to  supply  Miss  Fergusson's  place,  in  kind- 
ness and  fideUty ;  but,  in  other  respects,  I  may  say,  she  was 
literally  one  of  a  thousand. 

She  carefully  kept  your  English  Itineraiy;  produced  it  one 
evening,  a  veiy  few  weeks  before  she  died  ;  and  I  now  have  it 
in  safest  keeping,  for  her  sake,  for  yoms-,  cOid  ^or  its  own. 

I  must  conclude,  or  lose  the  early  mail.  Give  uiy  love  to  C. 
F.  and  beUeve  me, 

Tour  ever  faithful  Friend, 

Alex.  Knox. 

P.  S.  This  day  I  complete  my  72d  year.  Mrs.  L.  T.  has 
felt  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  La  Touche,  as  thou|^  it  had  been 
her  own  son,  and  he  well  merited  her  love. 

*  Neph«w  to  the  lato  Peter  La  Touche,  Eaq^  oT  Bellevue. 
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LETTER  CCXU. 
To  A.  Knoxf  E$q. 

Leamington,  March  80.  1830. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  HADf  but  yesterday,  been  projectiDg  to  write  a  line  to  you,  and 
should  have  written  sooner,  had  I  been  aware  of  my  poor  fnend 
Miss  Fergusson's  removal.  Your  account  of  it,  was  my  first. 
She  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  It  was  like 
herself,  to  make,  at  the  last,  I  trust  effectual  provision  for  your 
future  comfort  There  is  something  to  me  very  touching,  in  her 
careful  preservation  of  my  little  Itinerary.  I  know  not  of  whom 
I  could  more  fearlessly  say,  sit  mea  aniroa  cum  su&. 

Your  report  of  health  does  not  greatly  discourage  me,  consid- 
ering the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  trials  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send,  or  to  permit  I  trust  your  medical  friends 
have,  ere  this,  removed  your  fears. 

My  own  progress  has  been  satis&ctory ;  my  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, indeed,  has  of  late  been  much  impeded,  but  that  is  from  in- 
creased sensibility ;  in  tact,  the  vis  medicatiix  is  powerfully  at 
work.  I  have  taken  for  four  months,  a  ville  at  Wandsworth,  to 
which  we  shall  move  in  about  a  week. 

I  have  finished  printing  two  yols.,  each  upwards  of  400  pages, 
and  expect  to  be  out  in  a  fortnight  Every  proof  and  revise,  I 
corrected  with  my  own  left  hand. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  CCXIII. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Eaat  HUl,  Wandsworth,  April  1.  18S0. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  HAVE  [lent  you,  by  my  nej^ew,  a  copy  of  my  new  book, 
which  I  entreat  you  to  accept,  as  a  memorial  of  my  imalierable 
regard.  Some  things  you  wUl  at  once  recognize  as  old  friends ; 
and,  in  very  many  pages,  you  wiU  meet  your  own  thoughts.  I 
pray  that  the  work  may  do  some  good :  and  I  am  grateful,  that 


during  three  months  occupied  in  bringing  it  through  the  press,  I 
did  not  flag  for  a  single  day. 

I  am  most  comfortably  domiciled  in  a  house,  once  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  Queen  Anne,  and  painted  in  the  style  of 
Hampton  Court,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  I  have  loyely  views 
of  the  river,  particularly  of  Fulham  Bridge.  This  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  Regent's  park ;  and  as  the  season  opens,  there 
is  room  to  hope  it  will  conduce  to  health* 

I  expect  you  will  be  able  to  give  an  improved  bill  of  health. 
C.  F.  begs  his  love. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  194. 
To  Uu  BUhop  of  Limerick. 

*  April  8.  1890. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  THANK  you  cordially  for  your  kind  present,  and  not  less  aflec- 
tiooate  note.  I  am  glad  you  have  completed  your  design ;  I 
shoukl  like  to  find  in  those  volumes,  a  sermon  which  you  preacb- 
ed  in  the  church  of  Delgamiy.  I  forgot  the  text,  but  I  believe 
it  was  the  last  you  preached  there.  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  you 
sent  it  for  K.  to  read  it  to  me.* 

You  inquire  about  my  health,  and  you  will  be  sorry  that  I 
cannot  yet  speak  favorably  of  it.  My  nervous  malady  is  cer- 
tainly not  worse,  though  it  still  substantially  continues ;  but 
withm  these  ten  di^,  my  eyes  have  become  affected ;  and  at 
this  moment,  1  dare  not  read  a  paragraph.  I  am  g^d  you  are 
so  agreeably  situated  ;  and  I  sincerely  liope  it  may  contribute 
to  the  yet  greater  improvement  of  your  health. 

I  cannot  digest  that  motion  of  K.  G.'s,  and  I  am  glad  C.  G. 
declined  engaging  in  it  How  far  he  has  done  this,  I  cannot 
collect ;  it  is  merely  said  in  a  paper  called  the  Record,  (pur- 
porting to  be  a  religious  paper,)  that  Mr.  €•  G.  declined  taking 
it  up.  1  did  not  feel  any  impropriety  in  admitting  the  remnant 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-christians,  to  share  in  those  privi- 
leges, which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  been  wholly  in  their 
hands,  and  in  that  constitution,  which  they  themselves  luid  found- 
ed ;  I  could  not  but  regard  them  as  fellow-christiaos,  and  felt 


'*'  R^wriUen  by  the  Biabop,  in  Juae,  188S,  for  the '  Original  Femily  Sera 
der  the  title  of  Prayer  without  Ceasing.     See  Family  Serni.  vd.  li., 
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accordingly ;  but  I  really  tlunk  that  avowed  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  systematic  blasphemers  of  our  incarnate  Grod,  are, 
ipsoJaciOi  incapable,  of  being  legislators  in  a  christian  state. 

A  propos,  I  observed  with  pleasure  that has  so  expressly 

distinguished,  between  the  papal  power,  and  the  christian  body 
which  it  holds  in  slavery  ;  the  terms  m  which  he  speaks  of  the 
latter  are  fair,  and  I  conceive  quite  correct 

I  send  you  a  Londonderry  Journal,  for  the  sake  of  things  it  con* 
tains  respecting  your  brother,  which,  if  you  have  not  seen,  you 
will  read  with  pleasure.  With  love  to  my  kind  friend  €.  F.,  I 
remain, 

£ver  yours  most  affectionately, 

Alex.  Knox» 


LETTER  196. 
To  the  BUkop  of  lAmerick. 

DawBon  St.,  June  18. 4890. 
Mt  dbar  Friend, 
I  WAS  grieved  to  hear  you  had  been  more  than  usually  unwell ; 
but  had  soon  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  you  were  considerably 
better.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  note  may  find  you  better  still ; 
and  to  know  this,  eidier  from  yourself,  or  from  my  friend  C  F., 
will  be  a  cordial  gratification. 

I,  too,  have  been  more  than  usually  indisj)osed;  and  my  feel- 
ings, altogether,  were  such  as  to  make  me  fear  that  my  constitu- 
tion was  beginning  to  yield,  organically,  to  my  nervous  malady. 
But  I  thank  God  that  apprehension  is,  in  good  measure,  dis- 
pelled ;  and,  on  the  whole,  though  1  am  still  ailing,  I  am  couf 
siderably  more  at  ease,  than  I  was  a  month  ago. 

I  have  not  yet  thanked  you,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  for  the 
present  you  sent  me.  I  expressed  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  in 
sincere,  but  not  in  sufficiently  strong  terms ;  as  I  did  not  then 
imagine  that  I  was  about  to  receive  from  you,  the  two  handsom* 
est  volumes  of  which  I  had  ever  been  in  possession.  I  need  not 
assure  you  how  deeply  I  feel,  this  significant  expression  of  your 
unabated  attachment.  Mrs.  L.  T.  and  E.  are  now  engaged  in 
their  northern  tour.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  to  obtain  reception  for 
them  at  W ,  but  received  from  him  (what  was  to  K.  es- 
pecially) the  sad  intelligence,  that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  very 
great  pleasure  designed  for  him,  being  iust  now,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  to  come,  a  banished  man  from  his  own  house  ;  in 
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which  he  is  making  such  considerable  alterations,  as  to  keep  it 
long  in  the  hands  of  workmen. 

I  succeeded  better  in  an  introduction  of  them  to  Mr.  S. 
They  were  happy  enough  to  find  him  at  Keswick ;  on  receiving 
my  note,  he  went  to  them  immediately ;  and  at  the  time  of  K. 
despatching  her  last  letter  (Monday  14th)  they  were  receiving 
every  mark  of  kind  attention,  and  greatly  enjoying  his  society 
and  easy,  yet  lively,  conversation.  It  seems,  too,  that  Miss  S. 
was  contributing  her  diare  towards  K.'s  gratification,  and  doubt- 
less Mrs.  L.  T.'s  also,  as  she  went  out  with  them,  to  direct  them 
to  what  was  worth  attention.  How  long  they  have  staid  at  Kes- 
wick, or  how  they  are  spending  the  sequel  of  the  week,  I  ex- 
pect to  learn  from  K.'s  next  letter. 

I  cannot  venture  to  make  any  observation  on  the  strange 
state  of  the  political  world,  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  it  is  at 
once  so  wide,  and  so  dark  a  subject !  but  the  present  state  of 
the  religious  world  is,  unhappily,  still  stranger.  The  pretension 
to  miraculous  powers,  and  the  gifl  of  tongues,  which  has  arisen 
in  Scotland,  has  something  portentous  in  it ;  and  the  more  so, 
when  countenanced  by  the  well-known  Mr.  £ .  The  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  matter,  in  the  General  Assembly,  was  itself 
deplorable  ;  and  serves  to  show  the  unhappy  liabihty  of  such  a 
church  government,  to  become  the  means  of  exposing  religion 
to  the  scoffs  of  the  profane,  and  the  derision  of  infidels.  In 
fact,  can  any  thing  be  more  incongruous,  than  th^  such  a  dis- 
tressing af&ir  should  afford  a  subject  for  the  harangues  of  ad- 
vocates? These  matters,  however,  may  possibly  lead  to  a 
deeper  consideration  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  polity,  and  the  calvinistic  creed,  which  characterized  the  re- 
ligion of  that,  in  many  respects,  interesting  countiy.  My  love 
to  G.  F.,  of  whose  improved  health  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear. 
Bver,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Alkz.  Knox. 

P.  S.  You  probably  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you, 
that  poor  Phelan  is  dead.  He  has  long  been  ailing,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  threatened  with  an  affection  of  the  heart ;  but  I  did 
not  apprehend  that  his  dissolution  was  so  near.  I  grieve  to 
hear  UuX  he  has  lefl  his  family  (a  wife  and  two  children)  in  poor 
c^bumstances. 
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LETTER  CCXIY. 

To.  JL  Em>x,Eaq. 

Ewt  Hill,  Wandsworth,  23d  June,  1890. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CAN  write  but  a  line,  to  bbj  that  I  am  much  better ;  and  the 
weather  seems  to  promise  that  I  may  again  get  out    Tour  infer- 
maticm  about  Bishop  Sandford's  sermons  was  quite  new.    I  sludl 
write  to  his  son  by  this  post 

I  grieve  for  poor  Phelan.    I  have  written  to  the  Provost,  and 
begged  him  to  confer  with  you.* 

«  «  «  « 

Tours  ever  most  affectionately, 

John  Loierick. 


LETTER  CCXV. 

To  A.  Knox^  Eiq. 

Leamington,  Sept.  f6.  1890. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  FEAR  Aat  both  my  companion  and  mjneielf  may  have  appeared 
forgetful,  or  at  least  unmindful  of  you.  I  can,  however,  say 
with  truth,  that  we  have  never  ceased  to  think  oi  you ;  and  to 
do  so,  in  the  way  that  you  would  most  like :  but  I  can  write  little 
without  over-iatigue.  We  are  both  moat  desirous  to  hear  from 
you,  and  in  some  degree  to  entitle  us  to  it,  afler  this  short  intro- 
duction, I  shall  beg  of  C.  F.  to  enter  at  once,  in  medias  res. 
I  am  now  rich  in  die  society  of  the  Judge,  his  eklest,  and 
his  fourth  son.  J.  will,  Itrust,  be,  in  all  respects,  anezempkuy 
clergyman;  and  the  restof  his  bo]ns  give  die  best  promise.  I 
now  resign  the  pen. 

Ever,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  entirely  yours, 

John  Limiriok. 

*  By  Biihop  JeWb  influence  and  eiertioni,  a  ■on  little  ■hnrt  of  2000/.  wm 
lobfaquMitly  railed  by  ■obecriptioi^  for  the  widow  and  infiuit  daogfaten  of  this 
aUe  and  excellent  nan.  • .  Ed. 

VOL.  II.  49 
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LETTER  CCXV. 
To  A.  Knoxy  Etq. 

Leamington,  OcU  3.  I89a 
Mt    dear  FRIENDt 

I  SEND  you,  ihrougfa  our  friend  Mr.  Mangtn,  half  the  sheets  of 
my  compilation.*  The  other  half  will  follow  to-morrow.  In 
p.  23.  you  will  find  a  slight  omission.  The  passage  crept  in, 
by  some  strange  oversight  of  the  excellent  author ;  to  me,  it  was 
extremely  offensive,  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  that  it  is  well 
got  rid  of. 

My  brother  and  his  two  sons  leave  me  to-morrow,  all  the  bet- 
ter for  their  trip.     Mr.  F.  well,  and  unites  with  me  in  every  good 

Yours  unalterably, 

John  Limerick. 


LETTER  CCXVn. 
To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

Leamington,  Not.  26.  1889. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
C.  F.  was  prevented,  by  great  delicacy  and  debility,  from  an- 
swering your  last  most  interesting  letter. 

Many  thanks  for  your  recommendation  of  Leland ;  with  his 
sermons  I  am  unacquainted,  but  hope  not  to  be  long  so.  His 
<  Advantage  and  necessify  of  Revelation',  and  his  *  Deistical 
Writers',  were  among  my  earliest  theological  studies.  By  the 
bye,  I  have  a  curious,  and  not  uninteresting  anecdote,  to  tell 

about  the  former.     Mr.  T.  H.  H was  the  relater  of  it  to 

me,  in  the  year  1620.  '  When  very  young',  said  he,  ^  I  unhap- 
pily bad  access  to  a  circulating  library,  stored  vnth  German  nov- 
els, and  other  infidel  publications.  The  consequence  was,  that 
I  became  a  thorough-paced  unbeliever :  stiU,  however,  continu- 
ing diligent  in  business,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  support- 
ing, by  nnr  exertions  as  a  scrivener,  and  laborious  literary 
drudge,  a  fomily  of  young  and  helpless  orphan  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  mine.     Forced,  prematurely,  to  break  off  my  school 

*  The  Prokttrtant  Eempis. . .  £d. 
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studies  at  Christ's  Hospital,  that  I  might  earn  a  livelihood  for 
myself  and  them,  I  still  snatched  an  hour  when  I  could,  for  clas- 
sical reading  ;  and  one  day  I  met,  and  took  up,  <  Leland  on  the 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  My  ob- 
ject in  doing  so,  was  any  thing  but  religious.  I  wished,  in  fact, 
merely  to  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  scattered  over 
the  book.  Some  passages,  however,  from  one  of  the  Fathers, 
struck  my  eye.  I  read  them,  and  suddenly  asked  myself,  .  • 
*•  What,  if  Christianity  were,  afler  all,  to  prove  true  1  aye,  what 
would  then  become  of  am  ?'  I  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  book, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  I  had  read  myself  into  infidelity, 
so  I  was  enabled  to  read  myself  out  of  it.  I  then,  at  intervals 
stolen  from  sleep  and  labor,  went  though  a  long  course  of  bib- 
lical study.' 

It  has  often  struck  me,  that  probably  this  good  man  was  re- 
warded for  his  fraternal  piety,  by  his  providential  conversion  to 
Christianity.  But  this  has  turned  out  a  much  longer  episode 
than  I  dreampt  of.  1  now  return  to  Leland.  His  sermons  on 
*  Providence',  as  you  describe  them,  are  precisely  the  things  which 
I  shoukl  wish  to  see  re-publijshed..  Sadduceism,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  the  crying,  and  growing  evil  of  the  day ;  and  die 
worst  branch  of  it,  not  the  least,  I  mean  a  practical  disbelief  of 
Providence,  I  soberly  tliink  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  Epictetus, 
and  Seneca,  are,  on  this  great  truth,  sounder  than  many  soi-dis- 
ant  christian  divines  of  great  name,  in  this  pretending,  and  most 
unlearned  age.  If  it  please  God  to  continue  my  health  as  it 
now  is,  I  hope  to  edit  Leland,  as  you  suggest,  next  summer ; 
and  with  that  view,  will  have  the  four  volumes  of  sermons  imme- 
diately sought  for.  A  suitable  •preface  would,  I  conceive,  be 
most  desirable.  Any  hints  towards  this,  any  thoughts  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  your  mind  on  reading  Leland, 
wouM  be  acceptable,  highly  acceptable  :  a  following  up  of  your 
own  idea  about  Bishops  Butler  and  Seeker,  and  Leland,  as  com- 
pared with  them,  I  should  particularly  like ;  and  yet  more  should  I 
prize  your  observations  on  the  old-fashioned  truths,  connected  with 
a  special  Providence.  Shakspeare  was  a  better  divine  on  this 
point,  I  fear,  than  many  a  bishop.  You  recollect  probably  his 
fine  passage, 

<  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends ; 
ftougb— hew  them  how  we  may.' 

But  I  have  another  object  more  immediately  in  view.  My 
publisher,  Mr.  Duncan,  at  ray  suggestion,  is  ready  to  undertake 
a  partial  republication  of  ^  Lucas  on  Happiness.'  It  has  been 
often,  and  indeed  lately,  printed  :  but  wretchedly  ill,  and  incor- 


rectly ;  and  il8  whole  i^ipeiiaiioey  not  merelr  uninTiting,  bul 
fotbidding.  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely* 
of  late  jean,  for  the  use  of  the  methodists ;  certainly  it  is  com> 
paratiyely  unknown  in  the  present  day,  either  by  g^ieial  readers, 
or  theologians.  My  notion  is,  to  make  one  volume  out  of  the 
two,probably  omitting  altogether  the  firstyolume,  and  parts  also  of 
the  second*  Lucas  is  a  writer,  to  whom  specially  applies  that 
saying  of  old  Hesiod,  Ttletov  ^jfuav  nartog,  I  would  get  rid  of 
all  that  is  scholastic,  and  theoretical ;  and  would  gently  and  qui- 
etly remore  words,  tiliat  are  either  antiquated,  or  o&erwise  objec- 
tionable. Clauses,  indeed,  may  peihara  often  undeigo  a  simi- 
lar process.  Could  any  part  of  his  Practical  Christianity  be 
usefiiUy  introduced,  as  an  appendix?  I  got  the  book  down 
from  London  yesterday,  that  I  might  judee  ;  but  I  wish  for  your 
opinion.  It  would  seem  that  this  undertaking  may  introduce  Lu- 
cas to  many,  who  otherwise  would  not  so  much  as  know  of  his 
existence.  It  surprises  me  to  find  many  churchmen  and  others, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  ^  How's  Me(Utations' ;  at  least  many 
that  never  saw  ^m,  till  ihe  appearance  of  ^  The  Protestant 
KemfMs.'  General  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  that  woik.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  an  eulogy,  writes  me  word  ^t 
he  hopes  to  profit  by  (he  study  <^  it.  Give  me,  I  pny  jrou,  your 
advice  as  to  Lucas. 

Townson  is  selling,  for  these  times,  uncommonly  welL    I 
have  had  firequent  intelligence  to  that  effect.    Remember  me  to 

Dr.  Cheyne  when  you  see  him.    is  better  even  than  he 

was  this  morning,  when  I  began  to  write.  I  should  have 
raid,  that  I  verily  believe  no  more  of  Townson  riiould  be  pub- 
lished. The  thuty  sermons  were  not  printed  widiout  consider-'^ 
able  care  and  thought ;  what  remain  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
them, .  .  fine  passages  they  have ;  but,  on  fiie  whole,  &ough 
uniformly  testifying  deep  piety,  they  are  not  at  all  of  the  same 
calibre,  with  those  in  the  published  volume. 
*  *  *  *  »  «  « 

But  I  have  tired  myself,  and  I  fear,  tired  you  also. 
Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  LunaicK. 
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LETTER  196. 
To  ike  BUhop  of  Limerick. 

December  tl.  1880. 

Mt  dear  Friknd« 
I  AM  grieved  to  think  that  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  of 
November  26th9  baa  remained  ao  long  unacknowledged :  but 
you  will  be  sorry  to  knowihat  1  have  been,  of  late,  more  than 
usually  indisposed ;  and  that  I  cannot  perceive  as  yet  any  symp- 
tom of  amendment  I  even  begin  to  fear  that  the  reverse  is  the 
fact. 

I  read  with  pleasure  your  anecdote  respecting  Mr.  H.  H., 
and  I  fully  concur  in  your  opinion,  timt  his  fraternal  virtue,  may 
have  been  the  means  of  bnnging  down  upon  him  a  blessing 
from  heaven,  far  above  his  reckoning.  When  our  Lord  asks, 
^  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  ihe  unrighteous  mammon,  who 
will  ^ve  to  your  trust  the  true  riches'  1  it  seems  equivalent  to  a 
promise,  that,  when  the  low  and  earthly  talent  is  well  employed, 
it  will  be  remunerated,  by  a  conmiunication  of  heavenly  grace 
and  benediction. 

But  I  find  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  Lucas ;  and 
say  on  that,  next  to  nothing.  It  is  the  more  wonderful  that  he 
should  be  so  forgotten,  considering  the  record  of  him  in  the 
Guardian,  No.  63.  Tour  plan  respecting  the  Inquiry  after 
Happiness,  appeared  to  me  just  what  it  should  be ;  but  I  doubt 
the  expediency  of  giving  an  extract  firom  his  Practical  Christian^ 
ity.  I  conceive  it  was  the  first  written ;  and  I  should  think  is 
not  equal  to  the  other.  It  is  most  pious,  and  indeed  raises  chris- 
tian virtue  to  the  same  elevation  as  the  latter  work ;  but  I  imag- 
ine it  is  less  carefiiUy,  and  I  may  add,  less  philosophically  written ; 
the  composition  being,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  more  studied  in 
the  Inquiry. 

Do  you  recoDect  Dr.  Doddridge's  character  of  Lucas,  in 
what  are  called  his  preaching  lectures  ?  Lest  you  should  not 
have  met  it,  I  cannot  help  transcribing  it 

^  Lucas.  His  style  is  very  peculiar,  sometimes  exceeding 
firee,  approaching  to  conversation ;  sometimes  grand  and  sol- 
emn, and  generally  veiy  expressive ;  his  method  is  not  clear, 
but  his  thoughts  are  excellent ;  many  of  them  taken  from  an 
attentive  observation  of  human  life.  He  wrote  as  being  entire- 
ly devoted  to  God,  and  superior  to  the  world.  His  most  valu- 
able works  are  bis  Practical  Christianity,  and  the  Inquiry  afler 
Happiness  ;  especially  the  second  volume.' 
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Another  reason  why  I  question  the  utility  of  an  i^pendix 
from  the  Practical  Christianity,  is,  that  I  conceive  the  Inquiry 
is  occupied  willi  pretty  much  ^  same  subjects ;  and  that  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  select  passages,  which  would  not  have  some- 
thing in  them  of  the  crambe  repetita.  But  still  I  must  wish 
you  not  to  he  determined  by  my  opinion,  but  examine  and  judge 
for  yourself. 

I  thank  you  for  the  print,  for  which  I  have  been  glad  to  find 
a  suitable  place,  idiere  it  presents  itself  with  fair  advantage.  It 
certainly  has  a  likeness,  which  is  somewhat  striking,  but  per- 
haps m^t  be  more  exact  The  picture  1  am  told  is  a  complete 
hkeness :  but  why  did  you  not  send  a  print  to  Mrs.  L.  T.  ? 
Probably  diere  has  been  some  mistake,  fori  am  sure  you  could 
not  mean  to  omit  her. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  C.  F.  is  gaiinng  ground.     The 
only  iMUtt  your  letter  gave  me,  was  in  your  poor  account  of  him, 
and  I  must  add,  from  a  fear,  lest  the  lengdi  of  your  gratifying 
letter,  should  have  exceeded  your  strength. 
l¥ith  love  to  C.  F.,  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  afiectionately  yours, 

Alex.  Kmox. 


LETTER  CCXVIII. 
To  j3.  Knos,  Esq. 

LeaauBgUMi,  Chrisunas  Eve,  1830L 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
A  LINE,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  to  say,  that  on 
the  same  day,  I  gave,  with  special  directions,  copies  of  my  print 
for  you  and  for  Mrs.  L.  T.  to  my  brother ;  and  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  she  had  been  long  in  possession.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  she  were  not  one  of  Uie  very  first  thought  of.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  take  an  opportunity  of  letting 
Baron  Pennefather,  and  his  brother  know,  that  I  have  prints  to 
ofier  to  their  kind  acceptance.  I  will  send  them  over  by  the 
earUest  opportimity. 

G.  F.  is  mending  gradually,  under  Sir  H.  Halford's  advice. 
I  am  doing  wondrously  well.  But  all  must  feel  this  trying  sea- 
son. I  trust  you  have  been  but  a  temporary  sufferer  under  its 
influence.     C.  F.  sends  his  love. 

With  every  good  wish  of  this  holy  season,  let  me  add,  with  a 
Bishop's  blessing. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 
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LETTER  CCXIX. 

To  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  April  2.  18SI. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 
It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  I  have  oflen  blamed 
myself  for  not  making  some  more  direct  inquiry.     To-day,  how- 
ever, I  determined  to  get  a  frank  for  Monday,  from  our  friend 

Sir  T.  A ,  and  he  has  added  an  antescript,  which  will  in- 

denmify  you  for  the  meagreness  of  this.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
very  miserable  about  these  awful  times ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
comparatively  at  ease :  all  is  in  the  hands  of  Divine  providence, 
and  if  we  are  to  sofier,  it  will  not  be  more  than  is  good  for  us, 
peibaps  than  we  deserve. 

I  have  procured  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Leiand :  perhaps,  in 
manner,  they  are  somewhat  antiquated,  but  I  mean  to  speak  on 
this,  and  on  other  points,  to  my  publisher  and  ApoUo,  Mr.  Dun- 
can. My  mat  wish  is  to  edit  about  4  vols,  in  18mo.  The 
Protestant  Kempis,  is  to  form  one  of  the  sets.  The  sale  will 
soon  authorize  a  new  edition.  Even  in  these  times,  which  seem 
to  prohibit  eveiy  thing  but  revolutionary  politics,  the  sale  of  my 
*'  Practical  Theology',  and  of  Dr.  Townson,  is  quite  to  the  pub- 
lisher's satisfaction.  Townson's  works,  which  had  been  sold  for 
six  shillings  a  copy,  have,  in  consequence,  reached  more  than 
their  original  price,  and  are  nearly  out  of  print. 

Mr.  F.  has  been  more  than  usually  an  invalid,  but  begins  to 

rally ;  he  has  gone  to  dine  at  Sir  R.  I 's,  to  meet  Sir  James 

Mackintosh.  By  the  bye,  another  lion  dined  with  me  lately  and 
singularly  interesting  he  is  .  .  he  spoke  of  you  with  great  kind- 
ness :  Wordsworth,  the  poet. 

The  strong  eastern  breeze  is  trying  to  me,  but  I  am  manifest- 
ly gaining  ground.  I  have  not  lost  blood  by  cupping,  or  in  any 
other  way,  since  the  7th  of  August,  nearly  eight  months.  This 
time  last  year,  the  average  was  once  a  fortnight,  latterly,  once  a 
week.     You  will  oblige  me  by  sending  the  enclosed  to  our 

friend .     I  rejoice  in  that  good  man's  elevation ;  it  is  the 

best  sign  I  know  of  these  bad  times. 
Ever,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

John  Limerick. 


THE   END. 
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